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NOTE  BY  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


The  present  translation  of  the  Marquis  de  NadailUc's 
I'Amerique  Pr^historique,  published  by  Masson  in  1882,  was 
made  with  the  author's  sanction.  By  his  permission  it  has 
been  modified  and  revised  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
results  of  recent  investigation  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
best  authorities  on  the  archaeology  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  this  has  required  a  revision  of 
the  chapters  relating  to  the  archaeology  of  North  America 
and  the  addition  to  them  of  much  new  material.  For  such 
changes  and  additions  the  American  editor  is  to  be  held 
responsible. 

Many  quotations  have  been  verified  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gibbs, 
and  the  acknowledgments  of  the  translator  are  also  due  for 
assistance  rendered  in  architectural  matters  by  Prof.  T. 
Roger  Smith  of  London  University,  and  in  other  details  by 
Dr.  Sainsbury  and  Miss  F.  E.  Judge. 

To  the  courtesy  of  the  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros.,  the  pub- 
lishers are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  using  a  number 
of  illustrations  relating  to  the  archaeology  of  Peru.  These 
originally  appeared  in  Squier's  well-known  work  on  Peril, 
which  has  been  cited  as  an  authority  on  numerous  occasions 
by  the  author  of  the  present  work. 
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Prc-historic  man  has  for  some  time  excited  a  justifiable 
interest  not  only  among  men  of  science  but  among  men  of 
intelligence  cvcrj-whcrc. 

The  first  revelations  in  regard  to  the  coexistence  of  man 
with  extinct  animals  were  received  not  only  with  surprise 
but  with  natural  incredulity.  Soon,  however,  proofs  of  such 
weight  multiplied,  that  doubt  became  no  longer  reasonable, 
and  we  arc  now  able  to  assert  with  confidence  that,  at  a  period 
from  which  we  arc  separated  by  many  centuries,  man  inhab- 
ited the  earth,  already  old  at  the  time  of  his  appearance. 
The  length  of  this  period  can  be  measured  by  no  chronology, 
no  calculation  can  compute  it,  history  and  tis-f!tion  are  si- 
lent with  regard  to  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  study  of  works 
which  may  be  almost  termed  stupendous,  and  by  the  most 
careful  reasoning  that  traces  of  pre-historic  man  have  been 
followed  up  through  an  almost  fabulous  past  and  some  idea 
has  been  gained  of  the  rude  pioneers  who  were  the  ances- 
tors of  the  human  race.  With  some  probability  Asia  has 
been  Rxed  upon  as  the  primxval  cradle  of  humanity,  from 
which  by  successive  migrations,  during  an  incalculable 
period,  man  spread  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

At  an  epoch  not  far  distant,  men  probably  derived  from 
the  same  source,  made  their  appearance  in  the  New  World, 
wandering  on  the  sliores  of  either  ocean.  Like  their  nomad 
contemporaries  of  the  other  hemisphere  they  knew  no  shelter 
save  that  afforded  by  nature  in  her  forests  and  rocks. 
Rudely  shaped  stones  served  them  alike  for  tools  and 
weapons  and  their  social  condition  was  paralleled  by  that 
n  known  for  their  European  contemporaries  under  the  name 
I    of  the  Stffttr  age.    In  accordance  with  a  universal  law  of 
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Nature  now  well  retogniied,  nten  alike  in  habits,  phyaque. 
and  mental  culture,  though  in  the  midst  o(mi>st  diverse  con- 
ditions of  fauna,  flora,  and  climate,  were  traversing  the  furests 
of  India  and  the  frigid  regions  of  the  north,  chasing  the  rein> 
deer  or  the  bear  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  or  the  Miss- 
issippi as  well  as  along  the  Thames  or  the  Seine. 

Nor  is  this  all;  the  inhabitants  of  distant  continents 
passed  through  strictly  analogous  phases  of  culture.  The 
nomads  were  succeeded  by  sedentary'  tribcdt  who  settled  by 
the  banks  of  rivers  or  the  shores  of  ocean,  wherever  the 
bounty  of  the  waters  afforded  the  subsistence.  SbclUhcaps 
and  kitchen  middens  bear  witncit^  to  the  long  duration  of 
their  sojoum.  Centuries  passed,  new  wants  were  felt, 
aesthetic  feeling  awoke,  and  here  and  there  the  stimulus  to 
progre^  did  not  fail.  Social  life  had  taken  on  a  communal 
garb  and  the  common  needs  led  to  united  effort  for  their 
satisfaction.  Mounds,  tumuli,  pyramids,  arose,  and  earthen 
structures  in  whose  form  the  savage  often  embodied  the 
animal  outlines  associated  with  his  myths  or  ceremonials. 
In  other  regions,  probably  later,  another  form  was  taken  by 
the  outward  symbols  of  social  structure,  resulting  in  bee- 
hive-Iikc  pueblos.  Threatened  by  dangers  soon  to  be  ever 
present  they  sought  for  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  the  di^s, 
conquering  difficulties  of  construction  which  appear  almost 
insurmountable  to  our  eyes.  Towns  and  monuments  arose 
of  which  the  imposing  ruins  still  bear  witness  to  the  skill  of 
those  whose  very  existence  has  been  but  recently  made 
known. 

Although  mounds  and  clifT<bouses,  ruins  and  temples,  de- 
termine no  dates  of  erection  or  names  of  the  builders,  yet 
through  them  we  may  become  acquainted  with  the  essentials 
of  the  manners,  habits,  and  mental  culture,  of  the  ancient  in> 
habitants  of  America.  We  are  able  to  conclude  that  at  the 
time  of  the  first  European  invasion  the  civilization  of  the 
Americans,  the  slow  growth  of  ages,  wa*  in  some  respects 
not  inferior  to  that  of  their  conquerors. 

In  "  L€S  frcmUri  komuui  et  Us  temps  fr^hislori^ues,"  I  have 
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described  the  Stone  Age  of  Europe  and  the  early  restinfr. 
places  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World.  The 
good-will  with  which  that  work  was  received  has  led  me  to 
supplement  it  by  tracing  the  analogous  period  in  Amcric.-). 
seeking  the  first  evidences  of  ;i  culture  parallel  to  our  own 
and  bringing  the  recital  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  of  our 
era. 

My  task  has  been  facilitated  by  the  numerous  investiga* 
tions  undertaken  in  the  United  States.  There,  many  so- 
ciettes  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  aboriginal  antiqui- 
ties, museums  exist  already  containing  a  wealth  of  material ; 
excavations  are  carried  on  with  an  energy  and  perseverance 
justly  commanding  admiration.  Success  has  crowned  these 
efforts,  every  day  bringing  to  light  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
coveries, the  most  unexpected  results. 

These  researches  and  discoveries  it  is  my  desire  to  make 
widely  known,  but,  as  1  have  said  elsewhere,  and  now  repeat, 
the  state  of  archaeology  is  such  that  however  great  the  im- 
portance of  the  facts  revealed  by  it.  we  cannot  regard  our 
present  conclusions  from  them  as  final.  Nothing  has  been 
more  injurious  to  science  that  the  ephemeral  popularity  of 
hypotheses  which  the  revelations  of  a  day  have  sometimes 
overturned.  As  was  lately  said  by  Virchow,  "  when  we 
know  as  little  as  wc  do  yet,  it  behooves  us  to  be  modest  in 
our  theories." 

Our  present  lack  of  information,  however,  is  stimulating 
rather  than  prejudicial  to  archaM}logical  study.  For  my  part 
I  know  no  grander  spectacle  than  the  onward  march  of 
human  progress.  Every  fact  won,  cvcr>'  stage  accomplished, 
becomes  the  starting  point  of  fresh  acquirement,  of  further 
progress  which  will  ever  be  the  glorious  heritage  of  future 
generations.  A  yet  more  elevating  sentiment  results  from 
these  studies  which  is  a  profound  gratitude  toward  Him  who 
created  man,  who  made  him  capable  of  such  progress  and 
granted  him  such  potentiality  of  mind.  Science  in  its  free- 
dom and  its  strength  cannot  disown  its  author. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


: 


MAN  AN1>  THE  MASTODON. 

The  existence  of  the  American  continent  was  unknown  to 
the  Egj-plians  and  the  Phccniciana.  as  well  as  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Wc  find  nothing  in  the  writings  cither  of 
histori^tns  or  of  geographers  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the 
Ancient^t  even  suspectetl  the  existence  of  a  vast  continent 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  a  few  vague  statements,  a  few  bold 
guesses,  interpreted  later  with  the  help  of  accomplished 
facts,  cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence.  M.  Dc  Guigncs  has 
endeavored  to  prove  that  intercourse  took  place  between 
China  and  America  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  of  our  era' ; 
according  to  legends  in  which  a  little  truth  is  mingled  with 
much  fiction,  Northmen  landed  in  New  England  about  A.D. 
lOOO ;  and  in  m.aps  dating  from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  continents  and  t.>ilands  of  uncertain  outline  are 
for  the  first  time  represented  beyond  the  ocean.  The 
Eskimo  passed  freely  from  one  continent  to  another  in  the 
circumpolar  regions,  but  they  were  themselves  as  entirely 
unknown  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  America.  In  the  course 
of  the  present  work  wc  shall  examine  into  the  question  of 
the  relations  which  may  have  existed  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  but  5h.ill  content  ourselves  at  present  with 
sa>-ing  that  the  first  positive  information  about  the  new 
countries  and  their  mysterious  people  dates  only  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  Side  by  side  with  the  glorious  name  of 
Christopher  Columbus,'  we  must  place  those  of  Jacques  Car- 

'Tbe*e  EaUn  aroce  bam  <»Aj  vojwfet  ot  lSeCli>n«v:  to  K  ore*  Rnd  Japan, 
^'CU|a|eT«l*d  •ceoenlt  of  which  «cr«  mUnddenlood  by  student*  o[  laciciit 
Clun«i«  liloralort. 

'ChrittopiMTCnluMbDt  led  Palo*,  near  Seville.  «n  lb«  jdof  A>gu«I,  149a, 
nd  oa  the  14th  of  ihc  following  October  landed  oo  tbe  idand  of  SamniB. 
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ticr.John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Magellan, 
Pizarro,  and  especially  Fernando  Cortes,  as  the  first  to 
establi&b  the  supremacy  of  European  civilization  in  the  New 
World. 

Cortc3  disembarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Tabas- 
co, on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  fought  two 
successive  battles  with  the  Indians.'  who  ventured  to  oppose 
his  pas&nge.  The  second  battle,  which  was  bloody  and  long 
contested,  took  place  on  the  iSih  of  March,  15 19.  Victory 
remained  with  the  Spaniards,  and  Cortes  crcetcd  upon  the 
soil  of  America  his  great  standard  of  black  velvet  embroid- 
ered with  gold,  having  in  the  centre  a  red  cross  surrounded 
by  blue  and  white  flames,  bearing  the  following  inscription 
in  Latin  :  "  Friends,  let  us  follow  the  Cross,  and  if  we  have 
faith  in  that  iugn  we  shall  conquer."  This  was  Europe's 
Act  of  Appropriation ;  from  that  moment  her  fortunes  and 
those  of  the  New  World  have  been  indissolubly  united,* 

*CaluiDbu«,  imbued  with  tb«  IiIcm  isA  lii*  titn«,  nppoMd  ilia  Und  he  nw 
itielchini;  before  Iiim  to  be  the  cout  of  India,  heace  the  nane  of  tbe  Weit 
India,  and  tliil  of  Inilikni  Mill  ^v*tti  lo  ibe  luiivet  «f  Amorlc*.  ■•  if  p(»ItTil]> 
had  fetl  tl  •  point  of  boiwt  lo  perpelnile  tlie  illiuion  o(  Ibe  gteal  nnngalor. 

'  Pte4iUtionc  America  bu  been  dL[cai>«d  b;  numeioM  vriicnL  A  mere 
Hn  of  then  would  £11  n  long  lilUiogni^y  :  wc  «ill  onlj  tume  :  Alualn't 
"  Dtviipiion  c4  the  AniiciuitloorOhiM"  ;  the  pablkatkmsodbcSaiilbMnian 
Inttiiulion,  including  the  work  of  Squicr  and  D*vuon  "Andent  Moonnenti 
of  ibcMitwstlppiValUj";  the  tcu-.iiehnaf  Dr.  Qi»>  Ran,  aail  ibowof  DaS, 
on  pte-hluoric  rea^na  in  tli«  AkuUan  iaJaudt ;  Sqaiei'i  "  Aniiqoiiin  «(  (be 
Slate  of  New  Yoik,"  and  Laphara**"  AntiqBiiieaol'WucoBtJa"  ;Schooknft^ 
"  Hklorical  aad  KtatJMical  Inltirmetion  Ropecliag  the  Imlitn  Tribe*  ol  the 
United  5latcv"inuiVD)QiiMs:  Baldwin"*"  A»eienl America"  ;  ^ViIJon■^"PT•- 
hktoric  Moo  '  ;  Waldceli'i "  Voyage  as  Vocntad  ' ;  Cbamay'i  "  Cilct  et  Roinea 
An^ric*iiKs,''a'>;haprtfacebxViollci|cDuc;  Sicpbcnt'"  iBCideniiuf  Tiavd* 
in  Centnl  Ametka,"  in  two  votamei ;  Pmcoit't"  Conquest  of  li4e»M**aiid 
"CooqueslofPcru*':  Jonet'"Ai»iqultlei  of  tbeSoulbem  Indlaiu";  Morton'* 
"Crania  Anericaiia"  ;  Nolt  and  Giiddun'i  "Type*  of  Mankind*';  Foalcf'* 
"  Pre'liiuotie  Ricct  of  ibe  UniLcd  Statu  " ;  Braii««r  de  Bombanrx**  "  llik 
lolredcs  ^'atloBl  Civiti>^ii  du  Mcii(|iMcl  d«l' Ani^ii(]u«  Cenirale,"  in  four 
voluann:  Sonthall'i  "  Recent  Origin  of  Has" ;  Shorl't  "  North  AmericanioF 
Aniiqaitjr":  Tjlor*!  "RocdKbet  inlo  the  Eailf  tlUtory  of  MaBkiad": 
Sqaier'*  *•  Pwi "  ;bii  "  totiilenu  of  Travel  ami  Eipkiraiion  Is  the  Laad  of  the 
Incai"  ;  and  tbe  imporlant  work  of  II.  M.  BaacToft.  on  "The  Naiive  Racct 
of  the  Padlic  Slates  of  North  A»cfia.~  in  fi*e  volmne^ 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  America  was  inhabited  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn,  iiom  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
to  those  of  the  Pacific,  by  millions  of  men  of  types  analogous 
to  and  with  characteristics  as  varied  as  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  OUI  World.  Amongst  them  were  to  be  found 
numerous  shades  of  complexion,  from  the  ruddy  white  of 
the  inhabitantsof  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  of  the  Amazon 
valley,  or  of  the  island  of  Santa  Cathcrina,  to  the  much 
darker  tint  of  some  of  the  tribes  of  California  and  Florida, 
of  the  natives  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  or  of  the  Chamias 

K welling  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Riodc  !a  Plata.'    The 
^skimo  of  the  north  were  short ;  the  Patagontans  of  the 
>uth  were  remarkable  for  their  lofty  stature.'    Some  Indian 
-ibes  bad  slender  limbs  with  small  hands  and  feet ;  others 
were  robust  and  stoutly  built.     Some  had  round  heads, 
;      whilst  in  others  the  dolicho-cephalous '  form  was  pronounced. 
Some  had  an  abundant  crop  of  hair,  others  scarcely  any : 
some  shaved  their  heads,  others  let  their  hair  grow  long.     It 
would  take  a  long  time  to  enumerate  all  the  differences  of 
tj*pe  and  race  met  with  by  Europeans  when  they  first  arrived 
on  the  American  continent.     The   native  Americans  lived 
among  mammali.!,  birds,  fish,  and  reptiles  mostly  unknown 
Europe.     In  the  south  the  Llama*  w.is  their  chief  do- 
lestic  animal ;  they  used   it  as  a  beast  of  burden,  ate  its 
sb,clothcd  thcmsclvcswith  its  wool.    Oxcn,camcU,  goats, 
rses,  and  asscs  were  unknown  to  them.     The  European 
,  our  faithful  companion,  also  appears  to  have  been  a 
nger  to  them.'    His  place  was  very  inadequately  filled 

'  Nolt  and  GUdaon't  "  Typts  ot  HinkinJ  "  ;  Broca.  Praner  Btj-.  BuU.  See. 
AmtJL,  tS6« ;  AiMq;bliw,  "  La  Aaligoedod  del  Uoonbrc  to  d  Plau,"  to],  I., 

^7I. 

*  Tiqtinud.  Jtev.  J"  Am*..  iStS,  p.  s>i- 

•  FcOB  SaAlJ(Oi  long,  uid  KlipaXTI  bead. 
'  The  Ltana  [AurAatia)  \i  a  raniBant  at  the  louily  of  ihc  Camtlida.     It  )•• 

KuUn  lh«  «3ui><I  la  ibe  |ieculi>i  ttractvcc  of  lU  uomiich.  and  is  a  naiitc  u(  lh« 
njioni  ini  Ibe  >Iop«  oi  ibc  Cordillem  of  tbe  And**.  The  Guanaco  and  Ihc 
Ticnta  are  ipociei  of  Ibc  tame  group. 

I'Cfftnn  kindi  o(  dogs  w«re.  however.  4oine><icat«d  in  America.     Tliejr 
)  catted  Xul«t  in  Htcatacua,  Tumti  in  Y*cauii,  and  TttAitii/  in  Mexiov. 
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by  the  coyote,'  of  prairie  wolf,  which  they  kept  in  captivity 
and  had  succeeded  in  taming  to  a  certain  extent.  The  large 
feline  animals  were  represented  by  the  jaguar,*  the  lynx,' 
the  puma,'  the  habitat  of  which  extended  from  Canada  to 
Patagonia;  and  the  ocelot,' frequenting  Mexico  and  part  of 
South  America.  The  bears  were  represented  by  the  little 
black  bear*  and  by  the  grizidy  bear,'  both  of  which  differ  in 
many  important  characters  from  any  which  coutd  have  been 
previously  known  to  the  Spaniards.  Even  the  monkeys,  so 
numerous  in  South  America,  were  quite  unlike  those  of  the 
Old  World.  All  had  long  prehensile  tails,  such  as  arc  ni 
pos.scsscd  by  European  or  African  monkeys. 

The  differences  in  the  flora  were  not  less  marked.  The 
trees  were  generally  of  species  foreign  to  Europe  and  Asia. 
Maize  was  the  only  cereal  cultivated  in  the  New  World, 
though  the  so-called  "wild  rice"  was  har\-cstcd  in  No 
America.  Wheat,  rj'c,  barley,  oats,  millet,  and  rice  were 
unknown  to  the  Indians.  On  the  other  h.ind,  they  had 
a  leguminous  plant,  the  manioc,  different  from  any  European 
vegetable.*  tobacco,*  tomatoes,  and  peppers — atl  valuable 
acquisitions  to  civilization. 

Tkcw  were  eonnderod  lo  aSoid  teij  delicate  food  add  hannf  been  cauntcd 
and  f*tt«ncd. 

'  CaitU  latrant,  Biird.  In  a  d«>cription  of  VrtpBia  puhliititd  tn  1649,  we 
n*d :  "  The  wolf  <A  Caiolinn  U  ihe  d«{  of  tbe  woodi.  The  Indium  lud  no 
other  can  btfcce  the  Chciulxna  came  xnongsi  thetn.  They  an  made  dowealjc. 
Thejr  go  in  great  drove*  in  Ihe  night  to  ham  deer,  wUch  Ihicj  do  at  well  u  tbe 
belt  pock  of  hoiindi.' 

*  ftlit  9Kt<i,  lintDni*.  a  native  of  Sonih  Amertca. 

'  LfnxtamaJtmrii,  Rnf.,  known  aUo  >nd«r  the  iiubc  of  loup-cerviei  ot  wild- 
cat ;  il«  tkin  formed  one  o(  the  dbjectt  ot  trade  tgr  Ibe  Hadson  Bay  Com-panjr. 
Tbe  saiivct  aic  ui>l  10  cat  il«  fleah,  whkb  b  while  and  iaiipid. 

*  ftlit  ^I'nititr,  llligcr, 

*  Fttil  f^riAUi,  LinDJent. 

*  Urnu  AntritAHui,  nalire  to  North  Amcrics. 

*  Unrnt  fem.     It  could  eaiiljr  drag  off  a  balUo  weighing  more  than  ft 
landpoiandt.     SoiMelwenlj  yean  ago  lliii  bear  waiatitl  pretty  coanno*  In 
Ifotnla.     Th«  Indian*  h«nted  and  orefcsmc  it  with  the  help  of  ibelr  1*mm. 

*  Tlie  root*  of  the  manioc  yirkl  a  alanb  known  under  the  name  of  tfp"»f 

*  Ii  u  Mid  tbu  tobacco  wac  fint  imported  ialo  Esro{«  m  tjBS  bj  Sir  Waltet 
Rak«h. 
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The  Indians,  who  were  successively  conquered  by  foreign 
invaders,  spoke  hundicds  of  different  dialects.  Bancroft 
estimates  tliat  there  were  six  hundred  between  Alaska  and 
Panama:'  Anicghino'  speaks  of  eight  hundred  in  South 
America.  '  Most  of  these,  however,  are  mere  derivatives  from 
a  aingic  mother  tongue  like  the  A)'mara  and  the  Guarani. 
We  quote  these  fifjurcs  for  what  they  are  worth.  Philology 
has  no  precise  definition  o(  what  constitutes  a  language,  and 
any  one  can  add  to  or  deduct  from  the  numbers  given 
according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  considers  the 
matter.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
some  philologists  estimate  the  languages  of  North  America 
at  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred,  whilst  Squicr*  would 
reduce  those  of  both  continents  to  four  hundred, 

These  dialects  present  a  complete  disparity  in  their  vocab- 
ulary side  by  side  with  great  similarity  of  structure.'    "In 

'  •■  HalWe  Riws"  vol.  III.,  p.  557.  Thcie  iIuIcl-U  nwj-  be  diTiikd  into 
,  naakeiaiu  dittinci  gron|n,  oT  whicli  four  parti culiTljr  ctura^crBiic  fomitictnttf 
I  b«  iDcniloiied.  1.  The  Innnit  ot  Eikimo.  which  diflcn  itmnKly  fruin  lh« 
ollwr  Anericui  LuigMcts :  3.  Th*  Tinnrh,  «pi  <iien  in  itio  Ro<:ky  Mounuin 
re(ion,  and  cxlcndiDg  into  Aluko,  the  BHlUh  poticsuoniL,  Oregon,  CiliioniEn, 
N*<w  Mexico,  and  Texu ;  3.  Tbc  Ailcc  or  Kahua,  which  Is  wiilcljr  i^iciid 
tliRiagbovt  Cealral  America.  Tbe  mnarkablo  pocaix  of  Noahaslcoroll,  king 
«l  Tncvco,  ue  written  In  ihk  Ungptage.  Lull/the  Maya-QuJch^,  probably 
lh«  noil  •ncicdl  Iibeiuc'  "^  Cmlrel  America,  which  predominated  in  Yucatan, 
ChiapM  Hid  GoBlvaala.  Tic  Imliani  of  YucaUn  are  ■aSA  to  ipeak  it  to  tbit 
4af .  and  Scftor  Orotco  y  Berra  lelltui  that  all  Ibe  geographical  names  of  ttw 
pBiriiualB  are  of  Maya  oric'ln  ("  Geog.  delu  Lcnifuaade  Mei.,")i.  tag), 

*"La  Aoiigaril.ul  'let  Hnnibte,"  vol  I.,  ji,  ;■.  ScSor  Amcghico  note*  the 
cnrkmi  fact  that  amoogit  ocrtain  tribn  the  women  tp«k  a  dialect  distinct  fram 
ttal  ot  the  nea.  It  it  mote  likely  that  the  kxci  merely  ciprciS  tlwmaelm  in 
tdlAetent  toanncr, 

'NoM  and  Gliddoo,  '*  Typo  of  Honklail.''  Sqnici  a»ertt  that  one  hnndred 
■d  dchly-tcven  wocdi  of  theie  four  hondrcd  dlalecu  arc  common  to  [orciga 
liHii^i  I  ;  one  hnttdrrd  and  four  occur  in  Asiatic  or  Austialian,  forty-three  is 
KmpeaA,  and  (otty  In  African  Ungnagn.  Tbit,  bowcTcr,  require*  further 
«Blim*llo«. 

'Bucrofi,  vol.  tit.,  p.  S5A>  "  Oihcr  p«cuII*riii«B  comnon  to  nil  Ameiicui 
hagueci  might  he  pwntkin«d,  such  u  r«dupli<aiioi»,  or  a  Rpciilion  of  the 
MK  iflUbte  to  eipMia  plaial) ;  the  «ie  of  (feqncntailTaii  and  duaU ;  the 
TrKratiiw  of  gmdcf  lo  the  ihint  pttwn  of  iho  vsrti :  the  direct  convcnlon  of 
,  "I*-*""""  and  adjtctiTC,  iolo  vuIm,  and  their  eonjugatiaa  a*  tach  ( 
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America,"  says  Humboldt,'  "  from  the  country  of  the  Esqui- 
maux  to  the  banks  of  the  Onnoco,  anil  thence  to  the  frozen 
shores  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  languages  diflcring  entirely 
in  their  derivation  have,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the 
same  physiognomy.  Striking  analogies  in  grammatical  con. 
struction  hiive  been  recognized,  not  only  in  the  more  perfect 
languages,  such  as  those  of  the  Incas,  the  Aymara,  the  Guarani, 
and  the  Mexicans,  but  also  in  languages  which  are  extremely 
rude.  Dialects,  the  roots  of  which  do  not  resemble  each 
other  more  than  the  roots  of  the  Sclavonian  and  Bisc3>-3n, 
show  resemblances  in  structure  similar  to  those  which  are 
found  between  the  Sanscrit,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the_ 
Germanic  languages."  These  languages  are  polysynthctii 
and  a^lutinativc,'  which  generally  indicates  a  rudimcntai 
state  of  culture.  They  were,  however,  rich  enough  to  intU- 
cate  that  there  was  not  a  total  absence  of  intellectual  devd* 
opmcnt.'  Their  diversity  may  be  accounted  (or  by  the  con- 
stant crossing  of  races,  migrations,  and  by  the  new  customs 

p«cnBir  cnwric  dittuictions  amine  f'*™  *  tepantion  o\  uiimale  from  iuiu-_ 
inue  beingi.'* 

'Qooied  by  Prilchard,  "Naiiml  llitioir  of  MaD,"  4tli  cdiiion,  voL 
p-*5>6. 

■Gallatin  ("Ttrnm.  Am.  Ethn.  Soc..*'Tal.I.)dclina«  polr^nitlielic  1 
M  one  In  a^lcb  *ll  that  modifiet  Ihe  subject  or  ibc  aclton,  ot  itill  nore  i 
oon^lcx  ideu  hiring  a  natunil  coDticciian  with  each  otber,  t»  eapicaacd  1 
tingle  wcxd.     Tbe  Azt«c  Un^x^  ii  one  of  Ihe  moet  curioos  o<  thia  ! 
Talte,  for  InMtacc  lh«  wnitl  AmaiUrailolilciuiioilUxbhatlli,  whidi 
"  Fajment  rcceired  (or  hiiing  btca  brarcr  vF  a  paper  wlih  wriUBf  on  tL." 
p.  34  Giilliiln  ciiT*  the  longcit  wwd  in  Ihe  Cherokee  lanpiaca — Winilawlg 
nil>ika«lun);taiu«neliiiwul.  which  ttanilalcd  inloEnslUb  nwam:  "Theji 
by  that  lime  hav«  ontlf  done  £raiitiii|[  (favon)  fMm  a  diuance  to  thee  i 
me." 

*  An  agglatinali-rc  language  la  on«  la  which  new  words  are  fonned  bj  jo 
roou  tocelher  wilhmit  changing  their  contraction.     Aaeghino  in  hb  " 
llgnedad  del  Hombte.'Tol.   I.,  p.  7t>.  aayt:  "c«ii  lodai  laa  kngiaia  Aa 
<an»*  ami  poltiiUbkaa  o  agtuliaaiirat,  eadectr  que  difiettn  eiencUiaeau^ 
giapodekngattmiMdUblcaa  del  Asia  oiicaialyde  laa  kagnaaa  Aaxlon< 
habUa  loa  pwcblea  arianoa." 

'  We  cannot  agree  with  Canon  Fainr'a  opinion,  that  the  fiduam  whidi '    _ 
been  adnlw^  in  the  aboriginal  Ameticao  Un^rvmgai  li  oi'tj  a  meant  of  hiding 
thatrltaipovcatjC'Faniilica  of  Speech,"  London,  1I73,  p^  114  ts irf.y. 
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and  ideas  which  gradually  become  introduced  even  amongst 
the  most  degraded  peoples ;  still  more  by  the  weil-recogniicd 
instability  and  mobility  of  many  aboriginal  languages.  Some 
missionaiics  say  they  have  found  the  language  of  tribes. 
revLsitcd  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  completely  changed 
in  the  interim.'. 

The  differences  in  culture  of  the  American  aborigines 
were  hardly  leas  remarkable.  These  need  not,  however,  sur- 
prise us.  for  at  the  same  period  equally  radical  dilTercnces 
existed  among  European  races, — differences,  indeed,  which 
are  still  maintained  in  spite  of  constant  intercommunication. 
Some  of  the  American  races  were  rich,  industrious,  and 
^ricultural ;  the>'  had  an  oi^anizcd  government,  towns,  laws, 
a  religious  system,  and  a  powerful  priesthood.  In  reporting 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  on  a  reconnoissancc  made  in  the 
province  of  Quacalco,  Cortes  stated  that  the  river*  was 
dotted  on  either  side  with  numerous  large  towns.  "The 
whole  province  is  level  and  well  fortified,  rich  in  all  the  pro- 
ductions  of  the  earth."  *  His  verdict  was  equally  favorable 
in  many  other  particulars. 

Side  by  side  with  these  people,  who  may  best  be  compared 
with  the  ancient  nations  of  Asia,  dwelt  other  aborigines,  pre- 
senting a  complete  contrast  to  their  neighbors;  sedentary 
tillers  of  the  soil,  living  in  communities  in  pueblos  rcsem. 
Wing  bee-hives  in  their  arrangement ;  the  Algonquins  and 
the  Apaches,  nomad  savages  living  on  grasps  and  roots 
when  the  chase  and  fishing  failed  them  ;  the  Aleutians,  dis- 
figured by  hideous  tatooing,  chasing  the  sea  otter  in  ingcn- 
luus  canoes  of  seal-skin,  fabricating  delicate  tissues  out  of 
such  materials  as  grass-fibres  and  feathers,  and  deriving  their 
entire  sut>sistcnce  from  the  product*  of  the  sea. 

Some  of  these  people  venerated  animals,  such  as  the  ser- 
pent and  the  owl ;  in  Honduras  it  was  the  tiger,  in  Vancouver 

■  Dr.  Call  GOtUtr. "  NUBifotKhnng  and  BibeI."FmbuiginiBreiigni.  1B77. 

'  Tbe  CtxtEiooAlcot.  a  hi-ei  «f  the  inhrotu  of  Tehua&iepK,  at  ihe  MniherB 
oartaity  of  Iho  provlDce  irf  Vcim  Cru. 

■Ckna  ScgoptU  <]«  rolaciM  *p.  LoreniaiiB,  Folios  91.  99.  robluhed  « 
Ktxks,  1700b 
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Island  the  squirrel,  which  was  connected  with  religi'c 
myths.  Nor  was  this  the  extreme  limit  of  human  degradatioB 
among  certain  Califomian  tribes  men  and  women  wander 
about  stark  naked,  recognizing  neither  laws,  Gods,  nor 
chiefs,  and  owning  no  shelter  but  that  of  some  lofty  tree,  or 
the  cave  for  which  they  competed  with  the  wild  bcas.ts. 

No  less  striking  were  the  contr^isis  in  South  America; 
ndc  by  side  with  the  Peruvians,  the  richest  and  most  cul- 
tured people  of  the  two  Americas,  the  barbarous  Queran- 
dis  occupied  the  territory  now  forming  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lie.  On  the  2d  of  Februiiry,  1535.  Don  Pedro  dc  Mcndoza 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiachuclo,  where  he  founded  the 
city  of  Santissima  Trinidad  de  Buenos  Ayres.  One  of  his 
companions  h;i:t  wrillen  an  account  of  hi^  expedition.*  and  of 
his  lonj;  struggle  with  the  savages  who  had  nothing  but  stone 
weapons,  slings  with  which  they  flung  their  betas,  and  the 
lassOK  so  formidable  in  their  hands.  Even  less  civilized  wer 
the  vast  deserts  of  the  extreme  South,  ovcmm  as  they  wer 
by  savage  nomad  tribes,  disputing  with  each  other  ar 
with  wild  beasts  for  subsistence  and  shelter. 

Such  were  the  people  upon  whom  the  Europeans  swe 
down  as  upon  a  prey  given  over  to  their  desires.     Wl: 
Cortes  was  subjugating  Central  America,  and   Pizarro 
overturning  the  throne  of  the  Incas,  parties  led  by  Mendc 
Solis,  Gaboto,  and  Cabe^a  de  Vaca  ascended  the  Rio  de 
Plata,   the   Paraguay,   and    the  P.irana.   their  courage   ar 
energy  winning  for  Spain  the  magnificent  colonial  em| 
which  slie  retained  until  the  nineteenth  century-.   Why  wa* 
necessary  that  their  glor^-  should  have  been  stained  by  foi 
cruelty  and  gloomy  fanaticism  ^ 

The  Portuguese*  were  no  lee»  active,  and  the  two  natie 

'A  CerauB  MMter,  Ulrkli  Sdnudt.  who  took  pan  in  tbe  cxpcdiilon, 
gim  ■  ■nTf  fnl«n>*tag  ■crount  of  Ir,  which  wu  ptinteil  >t  F»aklori-> 
Mud  in  1567,  und«i  (h«  lirle  of  "  WAihaRliE*  ucd  litbttcbe  6«ichrtibiui[e  1 
lichei  tumcBMn  IndluiiMdicii  Landuchaften  B»d  IndwIeK."  clc- 
Kuf  Diu  d«  GatiMin'i  "  HMoili  iA  deKdbrhnfcalo,  eooqaUliu  ■j  poh 
del  Riode  U  rinta." 

*  f  IK  *a  account  of  ibc  p«n  ukcfi  by  ih«  PonnpM*e  lo  the  dtteovcry  of  tht 
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duputcd  for  the  possession  o(  tlic  New  Worid  with  ferocious 
zeal. 

On  the  9th  of  Miirch  1 500,  Alvarez  de  Cabral  left  Portu- 
gal with  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels,  to  go  to  the  Indies  by- 
way of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  passing  the  Cape  dc 
Vcrdc  islands  he  steered  westward  to  avoid  the  calms  which 
prevail  oS.  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Chance  favored  him  be- 
yond his  hopes,  and  six  weeks  after  he  sailed  he  landed  at 
Porto  S^uro.  Brazil  was  thus  discovered,'  and  Cabral  had 
the  glory  of  giving  to  his  country  a  land  sixteen  times  as 
large*  as  France.  The  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Tupis, 
of  the  Guarani  race.*  The«e  |>eop]e  lived  in  villages  con. 
sisting  generally  of  four  x^xiciouit  green  arbors  enclosing  a 
square.  They  were  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  sub- 
sisted upon  the  products  of  the  chase.  They  were  entirely 
naked.  A  sttange  ornament  disfigured  the  men,  who  wore 
in  the  lower  lip  a  plug  of  wooti  ur  jade,'  the  weight  of  which 
dragged  down  the  lip  in  a  hideous  fashion. 

Some  ye.irs  Liter,  Magellan  *  discovered  the  strait  bearing 
his  name.  An  It.ilian  n.imed  Antonio  Pigafetta,  who  went 
with   him,  relates*  that   the   great   navigator  was  obliged 

N«w  Worlil,  Me  >  capital  euay  by  L~  CordcUo  in  the  fini  volvnc  of  the 
Ctmftt  rmJm  du  Ctigrh  4ii  Amintaniita,  fccid  at  Kane;  in  187$. 

'  ll  c4  pomililc  Ihal  the  Prcnch  lud  preriouily  touched  at  uvcnl  points  of 
BnnL  On IkU  point  h«c  Bcrt;c(»Ti,  "Iliti.  dch  Nivi)^ii<ni."P2riiLl6]o.p.  107. 
**Nor«i*itt  and  ISnlons,  howrvcr,  mninuin  that  ihcy  were  the  firu  to  discover 
(best  coon  I  ha.  and  that  they  traded  from  time  iinnicnicitial  with  the  [iaiiT<n  of 
<bal  pail  of  BianI  now  known  at  Ptttto  R«al.  Bal  ihefp  haTing  been  no  vril- 
IcB  lecord  of  thit  lotcrconrM  il  bai  fallen  inla  complele  ohllvion.  The  Pocin. 
par  callcil  lliecounity  .Santa  Cnii,  ifici  lliccruMtoloaalrrnicleil  by  Cabral : 
bal  OUT  FiCDcb  called  ii  Braiil,  becaute  (hat  wood  grawi  vrry  plftiiifully  in 
ccnaia  parii."  Sc«  oka  an  cuay  b]r  M.  GaBcrcl,  Catph  da  AmMeaniiltt, 
Lurmbiiaii:.  rolnne  [.,  1877, 

*  Until  hai  an  ana  of  3.389,000  EnEliih  sqiure  mUei. 

*Dr.  CcmtodeMagalhaiSi.  "OSeli-j^cm,"  RiodaJaatire.iS76.  The Giuiuli 
•bopMplcd  Ihe  Aijcenlinc  Republic.  Utt^^y.  and  Parapiay. 

'  Thia  ciulom  linden  to  the  ptctont  day  among  the  Boiocudm.  a  Mnge  tribe 
«f  onnlbaU  in  Bmil.  and  Ihe  western  Etkimo. 

'from  lSl9to  ISia. 

*  "  HaccUu'H  Firit  Voyage  Rousd  the  Wortd."  Ilakhiyi  Societr**  pnblin- 
iieM.p.  sa 
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to  winter  in  the  Bay  of  San  JuHsno.  where  an  Indian  was 
brought  to  him  who  had  been  surprised  hy  his  sailors.  This 
man,  says  our  historian,  "was so  tail  that  the  tallest  of  us 
only  came  up  to  his  waist ;  however,  he  was  well  built ;  he 
had  a  large  face,  painted  red  '  all  round,  and  his  eyes  also 
were  painted  yellow  around  them ;  •  •  •  he  was 
clothed  with  the  sktn  of  a  certain  beast ;  *  *  "  this 
beast  has  its  head  and  cars  of  the  size  of  a  mule,  and  the 
neck  and  body  of  the  fashion  of  a  camel,  the  legs  of  a  deer, 
and  the  tail  like  that  of  the  horse.  •  «  «  This  giant 
had  his  feet  covered  with  the  skin  of  this  animal  in  the  iorni 
of  slioes,  and  he  carried  in  his  h;ind  a  short  and  thick  bow, 
*  *  *  with  a  bundle  of  cane  arrows,  which  were  not 
very  lonp,  and  were  feathered  like  ours,  but  they  had  no  iron 
at  the  end,  though  they  had  at  the  end  some  small  white 
and  black  cut  stones."  It  was  a  Tehuelche,  to  whom  Ma- 
gellan gave  the  name  of  Patagon,  because  of  the  size  of  his 
foot,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  shape  of  the  shoe  he  wor«. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Luropcans,  Guiana  was  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  petty  native  tribes,  many  of  them  consisting 
of  a  few  families.  The  more  advanced  cultivated  fields  ol 
manioc,  the  roots  of  which  supplied  all  their  needs.  Thdr 
bows  and  cotton  hammocks  were  their  only  wealth.  Their 
chiefs  had  little  authority,  and  they  were  so  totally  ignorant 
of  religion  that  they  could  not  even  be  called  idolaters.  They 
had  \'aguc  ideas  of  the  existence  of  a  good  and  an  evil 
spirit,  and  their  onlj' dissipation  was  to  intoxicate  themselves 
with  a  drink  made  from  manioc  root,  which  was  chewed  by 
the  old  women  and  then  fermented.* 

But  we  need  not  give  any  further  account  of  these  gi 
discoveries.     We  must  return  to  the  companions  of  Coi 
to  tell  of  the  new  wonders  which  awaited  them.     Even 
the  most  remote  districts  in  the  primeval  forests  cove 
Chiapas, Guatemala.  Honduras,  and  Yucatan  ;  wherethrough. 

'  The  women  abo  piUitcd  iheir  bnuu  red.     Pigaf«lla'i  ntMhm  li  an  i 
ontljr  graM  acagientlan  *o  f*f  ai  itUia  to  the  iuiuk  o(  the  natim. 
*TenMs  Co»pM^  "Nolkc  KiM.  tni  UGujum  FnafaUic,"  Puii.  il 
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^nsc  undcrgrow-th  a  passage  had  often  to  be  forced, 
axe  in  hand ;  statues,  colunfins,  hieroglyphics,  unoccupied 
villages,  abandoned  palaces,  and  stately  ruins  rose  on  every 
aide,  mute  witnesses  of  past  ages  and  of  vanished  races. 
Everywhere  the  conquerors  were  met  by  tokens,  not  only  of 
a  civilization  ei.'en  more  ancient  and  probably  more  advanced 
than  that  of  the  races  they  subjugated,  but  also  of  struggles 
and  wars,  those  scourges  of  humanity  in  every  race  and  every 
clime. 

About  three  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  the 
Aztecs,  who  were  to  be  conquered  by  him,  established  them- 
selves in  Anahuac,'  where,  after  terrible  struggles  and  do- 
feats  which,  for  a  time,  arrested  their  progress,  they  founded 
Tenochtttian,*  which  became  their  capital.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  fix  the  exact  limits'  of  their  empire,  which 
stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  the  countries 
now  forming  Mexico  and  part  of  the  United  States.  These 
limits  were  constantly  varied  by  the  submission  of  one 
tribe  or  the  revolt  of  some  other  whith  achieved  an  cphem* 
era]  independence.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  this  cni> 
pire  was  not,  like  the  Aztec,  little  more  than  a  federation 
of  tribes  of  the  Nahuatl  race,  like  the  Aztecs  themselves, 
among  whom  the  Acolhuas  and  Tepanecs  were  tlie  most 
important. 

One  thing  is  certain:  the  government,  though  oppressive 
to  the  governed,  was  by  no  means  finn.  Cortes  found  some 
faithful  friends  among  discontented  tribes  and  chiefs  smart> 
ing  under  injuries  received,  and  it  was  due  to  their  help  that 
he  was  able  to  break  the  power  of  Montezuma.*    These 

*  The  niniB  of  Anihutc,  very  incorrectly  ^ircn  lo  th«  Mexican  empire,  wu 
■  fenenl  term  tnedin  tpealdngot  i.n]r  counliy  ritnatcd  aboui  a  lake  at  aUr|^ 
line  of  water.  S«e  Braitcnt  de  Doniboui^'i  "  Sulaei  dc  Faknqu^,"  Clup. 
n..p.  33. 

*  tadLaa  lame  of  the  cily  of  Meiica. 

*BanCTo(l  (vol.  II.,  p.  ^1,  foUnwing  Clarigero,  placet  Iheii  boDndatw*  be- 
tween N.  LM.  IS'  and  31'  on  the  Atlantic  tide,  and  14*  a»d  19*  mi  ibe 
Ptdfie. 

*  We  follow  ih<  ifirUini;  (enenJIy  adopted.  The  rtal  name  of  the  chief  oon> 
<pcted  by  Cortet  on  Moctbeniena,  or  Aloklexoiu. 
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tribes  were  probably  descended  from  the  Toltccs,'  who.  as 
wc  shall  sec,  invaded  Mexico  before  the  Aztecs.  We  ire 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  ihis  invasion,  which  modern 
historians  place  at  about  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  Wc 
only  know  that  the  Toltccs  formed  a  confcderac)*,  and  that 
each  tribe  yielded  allegiance  to  an  independent  chief.' 
Were  these  Pelasgians  of  the  New  World,  as  Humboldt 
calls  them,  the  sole  buiklcrs  of  the  monuments  wc  are  about 
to  describe, — the  first  inhabitants  of  the  ruined  towns  for 
which  their  descendants  have  no  names  7  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful, although  we  know  that  this  race  has  in(1ucnce<l  more 
than  any  other  the  histor)'  of  Central  America,  and  that  the 
language,  the  religious  rites,  and  the  customs  of  the  To) 
tecs  were  met  with  from  the  Gila  river  to  the  isthmus  of 
Panama.  But,  loni  by  internecine  struggles,  decimated 
by  pestilence,  they  could  not  successfully  resist  the  Chichi- 
mecs.  Some  withdrew  southward  and  became  merged 
with  the  Mayas,  already  settled  in  Yucatan,  and  of  whose 
importance  we  shall  also  have  to  spcalc  presently. 
Chichimccs  are  even  less  known  than  their  rivals,'  and  to3 
add  to  our  difficulties  their  name  has  now  become  a  ge 
era)  term  to  designate  the  unconqucrcd  tribes  of  Neu-  Spain. 
Hence,  doubtless,  the  universal  idea  that  they  were  wild 
and  barbarous.     Bancroft  thinks  the)'  were  of  the  Xahuall 

■  SilupiD  it  Ihc  lint  histori«ii  who  mcntboiM  tli«  Tdlcc*.  Their  Itue  luine 
!•  (lit)  uncGitain.  Thil  |;l>en  (O  iheni  by  u»  »  detivcd  (roni  lh«ii  capital  Tol- 
Lui  at  Tula.  Acoonting  to  Hiun'boMl,  ihajr  mrs  Iha  tmild^rs  of  ibe  mji«tenoai 
lownt  Knitcrcd  ihrouiibout  Central  Asierica.  wh«f«  their  nipr«ina«j  lajtcd  wr- 
en] ccnlnrirs.  A  vcty  old  IndUion  uiy>  llinl  Ihejr  are  dcucnded  Irom  mtcbj 
<kief[.  who  cmM  o«I  of  tbg  tcvcn  cam  to  which  wc  iball  have  occanoa  le  i 
(n  acxla. 

*  IxtlilKKhilt.  "  HiK.  Cklchmeca  ; "  Kineiboinuch,  "  Mei.  Ant.,"  wL  IX.J 
Thti  hulDiian  w«i  dewcndcd  ikroa|[h  tba  Icottlo  Un«  from  the  ancipnl  lu*(s 
ih«  counter-  He  wat  btonKhlapbfibeSpniMcdi,  andcoovetied  to  tlieCatholk^ 
faith.     H«  wai  itill  li<ring  in  lAoS. 

*  "I  will  at&y  Mention  the  people  doioaiinatcd  Chichmiec*,  mder  which 
general  oanM  were  (lei>i|pukted  a  OMliilndc  tA  tribes  tnhabitiig  the  raountaini 
noith  (i(  the  rall<7  of  Mexico,  all  of  which  wne  duellr  dependent  on  the  (•• 
wit  of  the  chaw  for  tbdr  (ubtirteBce."— Baacrofl,  vol.  I.,  p.  61?.  Becket, 
~Mt£Tationt  deaNahaa*."  Canpit  4u  AMhitmasUt,  Liunabonti,  iSy?- 
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race :  others,  and  amongst  them  the  earliest  historians  of 
the  country,  hold  a  diflctcnl  opinion,  maintaining  that 
their  language  was  wholly  different  from  that  of  the 
Nahuas.' 

All  these  men,  whether  Toltccs,  Chichimccs,  or  Aztecs, 
believed  that  their  people  came  from  the  North.*  and  mi- 
grated southward,  seeking  mure  fertile  lands,  mure  genial 
climates,  or  i>erhaps  driven  before  a  more  warlike  race ;  one 
wave  of  emigration  succeeding  another.  We  must,  accord- 
ing to  this  tradition,  seek  in  more  northern  regions  the  cradle 
of  the  Naliuatl  race. 

In  the  Mississippi  valley  are  found  mounds  occasionally 
of  imposing  grandeur,  huge  earth-works,  fortifications,  vil- 
lage-sites, altars,  or  tombi,  from  which  are  derived  the  name 
of  Mound' Builders,  given  to  those  who  constructed  them  ; 
a  title  veo'  widely  adopted  in  iRnorance  of  facts  which  the 
most  recent  investigations  arc  only  now  beginning  to  place 
on  a  sound  foundation. 

There  is,  it  is  now  rea.«onably  certain,  no  good  ground  for 
connecting  the  builders  of  the  earthworks  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  with  the  Central  American  people  who  erected  the 
remarkable  monuments  which  will  hereafter  be  referred  to. 
But,  until  veiy  recently,  it  has  been  a  favorite  and  not  un- 
natural hypothesis  which  served  to  temporarily  appease  an 
ignorance,  pardonable  in  itself,  but  now  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

Undoubtedly  America  bears  witness  to  a  vener;ible  past : 
and  without  admitting  the  claims  of  some  recent  authors-* 
who  are  of  opinion  that  when  Europe  was  inhabited  by 
wandering  savages,  whose  only  weapons  were  roughly  hewn 

'FnneeKo  Pimcnld.  "  L«n|[iuti  Indigeniu  de  Mexico."  vol.  t.,  p.  i^\, 
'  Tbc  mosl  wncieni  Motnm  i  niilli>.:>iit  &|icak  of  a  gnMi  empire  m  tbe  North. 

lo  which  tbc  nmie  of  HschM  TlajialUn  wu  EJven.     Wc  ihull  hnn  to  recvr  la 

ihii  i|«citiaa  nj^n. 
'Agasii  ■nil  Lycll  \t»A  thoM  w)m  intiti  •p«n  ihc  eieat  antiquiijr  of  the 

Am«iaui  coniineni.      The  lj>u«rb«Iicvciihc  Mniisiippi  to  have  ^vmA  iloec 

ittpmaat  bed  far  more  than  ■  kundied  thonund  yean.—"  ScMiiil  Vitil  to  tiia 

United  Slam."  vol.  U.,  p.  ISB. 
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of  rtone,  America  was  already  peopled  by  men  who  built  j 
cities,  raised  monuments,  and  had  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  culture,  we  must  admit  that  their  civilitation  and  social 
organization  can  only  have  become  what  it  was  by  degrees. 
The   wealth   which    roused   the   avarice   of   the   Spaniards 
must  have  accumulated  slowly.    To  erect  the  monuments  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  the  yet  more  ancient  ones  of  Central 
America, — the  singular  resemblance  of  which,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, to  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Eg}-?!,'  strikes  the 
archaeologist, — must  have  required  skilled  labor,  a  numerous  ^| 
population,  and  an  established  priesthood,  such  as  could  have  ^^ 
developed  only  during  the  lapse  of  centuries.     During  these 
centuries,  the  number  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate, 
the  people  into  whose  origin  we  arc  enquiring  were  preceded 
by  others  more  ignorant  and  barbarous.     It  b  certain  that 
all  o%'er  the  world  civilization  has  increased  gradually  and 
by  slow  degrees.     This  is  a  fixed  law  of  humanity  to  which 
there  is  no  exception.    The  olden  time  was  not  without  it* , 
changes,  however  slowly  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  taken  j 
place.     "The  oldest  monuments  of  human  labor,"  saj 
Lyell("  Travels  in  North  Anicric.i,"vol.  II.,p.  33),  "are  things! 
of  yesterday,  in  comp.irison  with   the   effects   of   physical! 
causes  which  were  in  operation  after  the  existing  continents 
had  acquired  the  leading  features  of  hill  and  valley,  river  and  ^ 
lake,  which  now  belong  to  them."     To  sum  up  :  multitudes  Hj 
of  races  and  nations  have  arisen  upon  the  American  conti- 
nent and   have  disappeared,   leaving   no   trace   but   niinSt^J 
mounds,  a  few  wrought    stones,  or   fragments  of  pottery.  ^^ 
Histoiy  can  only  preserve  facts  founded  on  written  records, 
or  hand  fide  traditions,  and  it  is  from  these  formulations  that, 
it  builds  up  chronology  and  traces  the  pedigree  of  nations-l 
Here  all  these  fail.    Those  whom  we  arc  disposed  to  call] 
aborigines  are  perhaps  but  the  conquerors  of  other  races  that 
preceded  them ;  conquerors  and  conquered  arc  forgotten  in 
a  common  oblivion,  and  the  names  of  both  have  passed  fr 
the  memory  of  man. 

'  For  thwe  Mulogiei  ««e  '•  Eniiyo  de  nm  ouuilia  i;(HapMUivo  *iitre  1»  Pin-| 
nide  EeypllH  ■j  MoicsRni."  Mcxko,  1671. 
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Who  and  what,  then,  were  the  firrt  inhnbitsnts  of 
Amorici?  Whence  did  they  come  ?  To  what  immigra- 
tion was  their  arrival  due?  Hy  what  ditiastcrs  were  they 
destroyed  ?  By  what  routes  did  they  reach  these  unknown 
lands?  Must  wc  admit  different  centres  o(  creation? 
and  were  the  primeval  Americans  bom  on  American  sojt  ?, 
Could  evolution  and  natural  selection,  those  principles 
so  fuily  accepted  by  the  modem  school,  have  produced 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  a  \.y^  of  man 
resembling  the  Eurojiean  and  the  Asiatic,  alike  in  the  struc- 
ture of  his  frame  and  in  his  intellectual  development  ?  Va5t 
and  formidable  arc  the  problems  involved  in  these  ques- 
tions, for  they  affect  at  once  the  past  and  the  future  of  the 
human  race.  We  are,  however,  already  in  a  position  to 
assert  that  the  earliest  vestiges  of  man  in  America  and 
in  Europe  resemble  each  other  exactly,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  extraordinary  part  of  the  case  is  that  in  the  New, 
as  in  the  Old  World,  men  began  the  struggle  for  existence 
with  almost  identical  means. 

One  fact  now  is  incontcstably  secured  to  science:  Man  ex- 
istcd  in  the  Old  World  in  the  Quaternary  period.  He  was 
the  contemporary,  and  often  the  vfctim,  of  large  animals, 
the  great  strength  of  which  can  be  e^itimated  from  the  skele- 
tons preserved  in  our  museums.  Our  early  ancestors  had  to 
struggle  with  the  bears  and  lions  of  the  caves,  with  the  ter- 
rible Machairodus  with  tusks  as  :  harp  as  the  blade  of  a 
dagger,  with  the  Mammoth,  and  the  Rhinoceros  iUh^rinus ; 
perhaps,  alw,  with  the  yet  more  ancient  EUphas  antiquus 
and  Rhinocerot  elruicus.  The  first  Americans  too  were  con. 
temporary  with  gigantic  animals  which,  like  their  con> 
querors  of  Europe,  have  passed  away  never  to  return. 
They  had  to  contend  with  the  Mastodon,  the  Megatherium, 
(fig.  i),  the  Mylodon  (fig.  3),  the  Megalonyx,  the  elephant,' 
with  a  jaguar  lai^er  than  that  of  the  present  day,  and  a 
bear  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  caves.*     Like  our 

'Etiftat  Cohmii  (Oucn).     Timni  bi  Iroih  Ameiwu.  Ixrt  it  ditappcnnd 
bom  (be  Notiti  xmtatr  llun  from  the  So«lli. 
'Amongat  [onit  tftaet  we  nnut  mcnlion  ibn  e^iiid«.  of  whkk  nwacrouji 
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forefathers  they  had  to  attack  and  overcome  them  with  ston? 
hatchets,  obsidian  kiiivcs,  and  all  the  wretched  weapons  the 
importance  of  which  we  have  been  so  long  in  recognising  in 
America  as  in  Europe.  By  the  inevitable  law  of  progress, 
intelligence  prevailed  over  brute  force;  the  animal,  in  spit^J 
of  its  powerful  weapons  of  oflcncc  and  defence,  was  vanflj 
quishcd  in  a  struggle  in  which  every  thing  $ccnned  to  be  in 
its  favor ;  and  man,  weak  and  naked  though  he  was,  lived  on 
and  perpetuated  his  race. 


Pie.  I.— Tbt  HeptlmiaB. 

Primeval  man  had  not  only  to  contend  with  pachyderma- 
tous* and  edentate*  animals:  the  period  during  which 
he  lived  was  marked  by  floods,  of  wJiich  man  still  rctaint 
traditions.  "  If  I  may  judge"  says  the  Abbi  Brasscurde 
Bourbourg,  *  "  from  allusions  in  the  documents  that  I  have 
been    fortunate    enough    to  collect,   there  were   in   these 

vuietie* occnr  from  the  l/niied  Sliic>  to  Ibe  L»  Flsta.  Rcoeotlf  Ibc bonei «f 
k  hone  kave  been  fouDd  in  Kcbc«kka  «tiicli  differed  little  (ran  oar  ow 
Efum  CaMltu.  Of  thcM  ccininc  tanat  wr  mj,j  tiMw  th*  Hiffariim.. 
Amkiilurium,  Prvt^kiffmi,  Omii/ftu,  etc.,  vliith  tfftar  to  hart  bwn 
the  kiKtUon  of  ibe  kmiIob  hone.  Gaudi;,  "  Lci  Enchuncsicnu  du  Maude 
Aunal."  Am«ghiDo  bi  "  L>  Aalisuedad  del  HombiT."  id.  I.,  p.  19S,  M*- 
dudn  from  (hit  contccutivc  Kt)e*  tluit  tite  honf  U  ol  Anetkui  atifiM. 

*  Fram  iIm  Cnek  aaxvStpfi<^  ;  »*,  thick^lancd. 

*  Fnw  tbe  Lalia.  EJtnlatui ,-  or,  iMlblo*. 

*  AnM.  di  la  Cm*.  Stirftififut  Jm  Mfrifue,  -voL  t..  pL  9S- 
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egion»,  at  that  remote  date,  convulsions  of  nature,  delugcit, 
terrible  inundations,  followed  by  the  upheaval  of  mountains, 
accompanied  by  volcanic  eruptions.  These  traditions, 
traces  of  which  arc  also  met  with  in  Mexico,  Central  Ameri- 
ca. Peru,  and  Bolivia,  point  to  the  conchi^sion  thai  man  ex- 
isted in  these  various  countries  at  the  time  of  the  upheaval 
of  the  Cordilleras,  and  that  the  memory  of  that  upheaval 
has  been  preserved." '     Amongst  these  changes  must  doubt- 


Fm.  9.— Tho  MjlodoB. 

less  be  included  the  glacial  epoch  which  played  so  important 
a  part  in  North  America,  and  of  which  such  striking  traces 
arc  met  with  over  an  extensive  region.  These  traces  are 
rocks  striated  or  tnoulonn/es  (rounded  like  a  sheep's  back)  by 
the  friction  of  glaciers,  moraines,  drift  gravels,  terraces,  and 
huge  erratic  blocks  which  were  carried  by  the  ice.  In  New 
England  glacial  stria:  have  been  met  with  at  a  height  of 

'  It  u  Ymi\f  amtrmrf  In  olnenc  that  thii  rtmiik  i>  one  of  many  in  lite 
•litiagi  of  tbc  leuncd  bwt  credolooi  auibur.  which  leitify  aore  in  the  tlrenglh 
iiUi  calhiMlmHn  l]i*>  to  ibe  oMlacM  of  hit  jiiil|-ia€al. 
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3,000  feet;  in  Ohio,  the  loftiest  reach  1400  feet;   while] 
those  in  Iowa.  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  attain  a  height  of 
about   l>300  feet  above  the  scu-lcvel.'     In  Citlifomia,  a  large      1 
area  bears  witness  to  the  action  of  glaciers  which  came  down  ■ 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  while  even  in  the  forests  of  Ilraxil,  ™ 
in  the  countries  watered  by  the  Amazon,  as  well  as  on  ihc 
vast  savannahs  of  the  Mcta  and  the  Apuri  arc  found  erratic 
blocks  of  conical  form,  which  some  obser\-ers  suppose  to 
have  been  brought  down  by  great  glaciers  from  the  Andes.' 
Agassiz'  tells  of   similar  phenomena  in  the  very  heart  o(fl 
the  tropics,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  he  considered  them  to  be  so  numerous  that  he 
could  not  but  conclude  that  they  extend  all  over  the  Ameri-fl 
can  continent. 

Professor  Cook,  State  Geologist  of  New  jersey,  has  made  a 
map  of  the  glaciers  of  New  Jersey.  A  huge  glacier  travelled 
slowly  from  north  to  south,  grinding,  scratdiing.  and  pol- 
ishing all  in  its  path,  tearing  from  the  rocks  it  came  across 
blocks  weighing  some  twenty  tons,  which  it  deposited  in  afl 
terminal  moraine  as  eternal  witnesses  of  its  passage.  This 
moraine  can  still  be  seen  as  a  vast  accumulation  of  broken 
rock,  gravel,  and  clay,  extending  from  the  Raritan  to  the 
Delaware. 

Tlicse  periods  of  glaciation  seem  to  have  been  intermit-J 
tent  or  perhaps  recurrent.  Sutton  describes  two  wholly  dis<| 
linct  deposits  in  Kentucky.'  According  lo  him,  one  of  thosel 
deposits  is  of  earlier  date  th:in  the  formation  of  the  Ohio] 
valley,  and  the  second  was  not  made  until  after  the  m 
had  hollowed  out  its  present  bed.  A  few  years  ago,  rn:ifc3>| 
sor  Newberry  announced  his  discovery,  on  the  ver>-  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  of  a  "  Forest  Bed  "  containing  the  bones  of  tho^ 

'CoL  Wtiittkiejr.  Pnt.  Am.   Atitt.  ftr  tit  AjMHomtnl  tf  Stimtf,  B«f- 
telo.  1S66. 

*  Bill.  St.  A  CAfg..  April  18S0. 
'"Journey  In  Gnull.'    Oilitr  eeolof Uk,  bIIm  imrr  taiiM  ilwij. i 

poxd  to  iloubl  the  fiUci*!  oripa  of  Ih*  depMitk  bi  StMB  whkk  Mnwfci 
HmUe  th«  drift. 

*  Aw.  Am.  Aint.  ftr  tkt  Advmtiamtni  *f  Stiema,  Bufalo.  (866. 
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mastodon,  tlie  mammoth,  and  of  a  lai^  beavcr-like  unimal' 
intcfc.ilatcd  between  two  beds  of  cLiy,  the  glacial  origin  of 
which  appeared  to  him  beyond  3  doubt.  Unequivocal  traces 
of  two  periods  had  already  been  observed  near  Lake  Supe< 
rior.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  traces  of  the  one  from  those 
of  the  other;  during  the  iirit  the  glaciers, drifted  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest ;  during  the  second,  from  the 
north  to  the  south.  During  the  period  intervening  between 
the  two,  North  America,  espttially  those  districts  forming 
the  state  of  Ohio,  was  covered  with  magnificent  forests, 
where  mastodons  nnd  megathcrta  found  alike  a  safe  retreat 
and  the  abundant  food  they  required,  as  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  remains  of  their  bonc3  mixed  with  those  of 
huge  plants.'  Lastly  the  Geological  Siir\'cy  of  Canada'  has 
in  its  turn  quite  recently  authenticated  two  glacial  periods : 
the  first  and  most  terrible  must  have  coincided  with  a  gen- 
eral invasion  of  the  ice  sheet ;  the  other  with  a  subsequent 
development  of  merely  local  glaciers. 

From  what  remote  period  does  this  glaciation  date  ?  It  is 
difTicult  for  the  human  imagination  to  grasp  its  causes  or  its 
duration  ;  history  and  tradition  arc  alike  silent  about  them; 
we  only  know  that,  as  soon  as  it  came  loan  end,  inimilations 
characterized  by  violent  torrents  achieved  the  modification 
of  the  valleys  of  to-day,  and  gave  to  the  river  system  of 
America  the  physical  configuration  which  since  then  has  been 
but  little  changed. 

Man  lived  through  these  convulsions*;  he  survived  the 
rigors  of  the  cold  ;  he  survived  the  floods,  as  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Abbott '  in  the  glacial  deposits  of  the  Dela. 

■CHtoroidM  OKImmIk,  Pnuer. 

* AMeriiau  ytrontol »/ Seinttt,  v«I.  V,,  p.  340. 

* GnlBgitttl  Shrv*f  ef  Canada,  "  Report  ol  Pro{r«u  (m  1177^." 

' "  I  Me  no  TciiKiii  lo  doutil,"  u)^  Fuinnni.  "  iW  (^eaertl  cundunun  in  re- 
gud  to  llic  «kiH«n«fl  of  nun  ia  glicial  timei,  on  the  Attanlk  cout  of  Nonh 
Ancrka." 

*"rriAiiI<relBdii*ify,"Siil«tn,  Mmi.,  iSSt.  "  PatirolitliicImpInneniifmQ 
*•  Drift  in  ibc  Valley  of  tlic  Delaware  River,  oeai  Trenion,  Xcw  Jersey." 
"Report  Peabod)-  MuKun."  1876  and  ifljS.  Th.  Rcll  :  "  DiscoTviy ol Stoav 
iMlnimenli  In  Um  GUcitI  Uiiil  in  Noitli  Ameiics."    London.  iStS- 
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ware.'  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  seein  to  prow  beyond  a  douf 
In  the  post-tertbry  ^uvtaJ  depositis  coMHiing  of  beds  of 
sand  and  gravel,  at  a  depth  varying  from  five  to  twenty  feet. 
Abbott  found  a  considerable  number  of  impJcocnts  evidently 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man  (6gs.  3.  4.  3).  and  greatly  re- 
sembling the  palaeolithic  impkstents  of  Eorape,  especially 
the  most  ancient  of  all.  those  of  St.  Acbeul.  or  of  Chellcs. 


1  *  '  - 


t\^ 


Flo.  3- — Stone  inipl«»«l  fioin  FM.  4.^>Scmper   loond  in  tl)c  Dela- 

Ui«  IkcUirue  viltej.  •««  *>lle]r. 

The  objccLs  arc  of  very  bard  trap.'  an  argillaceous  rock  of 
volcanic  ori^n.  OiA'ing  to  the  difficulty  of  working  it  is  due 

'  Tbc  Dcl4*u«  Oowi  Into  Uie  Ai1*biic  slMr  a  coan*  of  ihic«  hundred  aad 
tiXj  Buks.  It  (otni  the  boundwy  twl*Ka  Paniqilnnu  axA  N«w  Jtncjr. 
Sosc  |{colcigifii  Ifalnk  llul  fwit  o(  llw  Amoican  cuniiiwol  v»  >abfDet|>Td  ivf- 
tng  tb*  £l>dal  (poch.  Al  tlul  time  the  Dtlsmre  c*it«inly  flowed  into  tbc 
Ma  near  Ttrnion,  wbich  it  now  130  nlla  inland. 

-  Wbr  ihoulJ  thlt  reoenti)'  dUpbccd  n»TtmI  only  yield  ibe  n)>l«*l  (onnt  of 
cfclppoil  tlooe  laplemenii.  vhrn  the  inrr^w  i«  literally  <over«d  ia  tome  plK«> 
»ilJi  onltnaiy  Iikdiui  rilici,  oni  a  atn-daicn  of  which  hu  tu  yet  occnrrcd  ia  ikU 
icnvtl  1"    Abbott,  "  RcfKXt  TeaKitiy  Mbhuwi."  i8j6,  p.  55, 

'  Til*  dvpoiai  «( infi  aearoj  10  XtaaMA  w  tUny  Hik>  btihet  nonlt. 
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the  fact  that  the  sccondar)*  chipping  is  not  so  perfect  as,  for 
instance,  it  is  in  the  flint  axes  of  the  valley  of  the  Sommc' 
They  occur  in  the  midst  of  botildcrs,  some  of  them  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  of  rocks  stnatud  and  polished  by  the 
action  of  ice,  or  which  have  been  swept  along  by  torrents  of 
water.  One  of  the  implements  has  scratches  exactly  similar 
to  those  of  the  stones  amongst  which  it  was  found.  This  is 
too  important  a  fact  to  be  omitted. 


FlO.  S- — Slonc  weapon  fion  Ihe  DeUvue  nUer. 

TheTrenton  discovery  is  not  an  isolated  one.  Dr.  Abbott 
found  other  objects,  on  which  the  work  of  human  hands  is 
BO  less  evident,  in  different  pans  of  New  Jersey,  and  he  is 
convinced,  tlial  a  search  made  on  scientific  principles  would 
yield  similar  results  in  all  the  valleys  of  this  state.  From 
the  islands  of  the  Susquehanna  have  been  obtained  imple- 
ments exactly  resembling  the  rudest  forms  of  Scandinavian 

'n.  W,  lliyncii  ;  "The  Ai^ilUle  Implcnicnit  KoudiI  in  the  Gntnlt  of 
[Muntc  R:v«r. "—/>>«.  Bfiten  Sitittyff  Nat.  Hut..  Jui.,  iS8t. 
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origin.'  Like  those  of  Trenton,  they  were  made  by  men 
who  probably  lived  during  the  glacial  epoch,  and  certainly 
preceded  by  many  centuries  those  inhabiting  North  America 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.* 

A  member  of  the  Commission  d'Exploration  du  Mexique, 
M.  Guillemin  Tarayrc,  speak^t  of  the  occurrence   of  worked 
stones  in  the  post-tertiary  bcdft.     He  had  not  time  to  con«^ 
tinuc  his  researches,  but  late  discoveries  seem  to  confirm  his^ 
report.     A  hatchet  has  been  found  in  the  Rio  Juchipila.  near 
the  old  town  of  Tcul;  in  the  Guanajuato,  a  spear  point  of 


FlO.  £.— IIaicIwi  (ram  (ti«  •llnml  dcpotiU  of  llw  ttra  Jochipth. 


the  palaeolithic  type;  in  another  place  an  axe  like  those  of 
St.  Acheul,  and  a  scraper  which  t$  a  fac-similc  of  those 
abounding  in  European  museums,  (figs.  6,  7,  and  S).  The 
scraper  (fig.  8)  was  found  a  »hort  distance  from  Mexico,  in 
(he  undisturbed  post-tertiary  deposits,  and  the  numerous 
remains  of  the  EUphas   Colamhi,  mixed   with  productions 

*  Leiler  o(  Prof.  llnUcnun  oE  the  171I1  S«pt.,  1S77-  "  Report  P«abod)r 
UnMum."  187S,  p.  9S5.  Wc  uiut  kbo  mciilioa  a  itoac  baauMt  (oand  U 
PitMlMftMt,  New  Jentf  (fig.  9),  on  which  »onie  hxre  tmp^auA  ibtrf  mng- 
niftd  tli«  Svftiiilui,  tbot  (acted  ii{ii  ol  the  Aiynu  which  occura  aaio«K*l  t^ 
Hindoo*.  Pcnlani,  TroJAai,  Pc1*<c<am,  Celu,  aod  Gcimaaic  ram.  On  ihe 
Ponbeiton  luini<n«r  ll  b  roaghljr  (bou|-1i  citvuiei).  even  If  tlic  inicnl  of  ib< 
arliil  wa»  ti>  re|>rc^ufe  it,  which  lliere  i«  »o  rtaioii  to  Ixlifre. 

'^Miax,  t8;B.  |i»i  i;  p.  ata  ;  .\Bic£hino,  toI.  1,.  p.  14B. 
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man,  indicale  that  man  and  this  proboscidian  were  con- 
temporaries. 

Hewn  stone  implements,  the  work  of  their  hands,  are  not 
the  only  rcUc9  of  the  early  inhabiUnts  of  America.  In 
many  places  human  bones  have  bcxii  found,  associated  with 
numerous  fragments  of  extinct  animals.'     Lund  was  one  of 


k 


Pig.  ?•— a  Unce  head  f onnd 
flCM  GKinajiuto. 


FiQ.  S. — Ston«  tcnpcr  (rom  s  valley 
■BU' Mexico. 


the  first  *  to  call  attention  to  them.     In  a  cave  excavated  in 

*Tbe  euUnt  cxai&lnuiionE  were  very  *upeilic[a]  vtA  the  miuikcs  made 
tfc  locTcdltiU.  1  cuiBOt  gi(«  a  better  jiruof  of  ihU  tlbin  tiy  lucaiioali^  tbe 
•cctplaace  ax  banuu  tcuMiiu  by  Iha  Rojrnl  Society  of  I.on<lt><i,  a  ccntuiy  uid 
■  htU  «gD,  ai  ihc  boam  of  a  mutodon  found  near  Albany.  Kcw  York.  ' '  PkUoi. 
Truitctioai,"  vol  XXIX..  1714. 

* "  Od  the  Occnrrence  tA  Fouil  Hmnaa  Booe*  in  Soulb  Atnerica."  Noil 
Md  GMilon.  "Ty;««  of  Mtcikind.'*  |>.  Jjo.  ljic«ril>  iiid  Pciiuito,  "Con- 
ujbulfon  auEs^D'lu  AntbropuloK'*^  ^'"  R'fslixligciias  do  BmiL" — iJrrArtvi 
if  Xm4«  NatitHal,  Ria  dc  Jttiietia,  1S76. 
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the  limestone  rocks  on  the  borders  of  the  little  Ukc  known  ■ 
as  thcLagoadoSumidouro.  in  the  province  of  Min;i:«  Gcnuis, 
Brazil,'  he  dug  out  the  bones  of  more  th«n  thirty  individuals, 
of  both  sexes  and  every  age,  from  those  of  an  infant  to  those^ 
of  a  decrepit  old  man. 

Some  skulls  were  found  among  these  remains,  remarkable 
for  their  pyramidal  form  and  the  narrowness  of  their  fore- 
heads. Lund,  writing  a  few  years  later,  speaks'  of  some 
lower  jaws  which  had  not  only  lost  all  their  teeth,  but  were 
so  much  worn  that  they  looked  like  a  bony  plate  but  a  few 


FlO.fr— Sloiw  iMinnicT  from  Femb«itcM,  Nr>  J«n«f. 

lines  in  thickness.  Several  skulls  had  holes  in  them,  all  of 
the  same  size,  of  a  regular  and  oblong  shape.  These  were 
probably  inRictetl  with  stone  weapons,  and  were  wounds  of 
so  serious  a  nature  that  the  injured  cannot  have  long  sur- 
vived them. 

The  skeletons,*  were  mixed  l(^cther  in  such  great  confu- 

•  TMa  cave  {*  Ihre*  Icagnet  fram  SknU  Larft,  b«lw<ca  tb*  Lm  Vtlhu  ud 
Panopcb*  tivcn. 

'Letter  (nini  Load  <d  tUfo.  d>l«0  Iram  lj|to>$*&ia,  sSiliof  Mar<li  lB4|: 
MM.  Stt.  Rey,  Jri  AnHftuirrs  lit  ?ferJ.  tft4},p.  49.  Cutulhac,  "UMMau* 
pool  1'  hitioire  il<  I'  hooioic,*  Jinsaiy.  i$$l. 

*  TbowonI  tkcl«1(Ml>pnlup>  iBap(>n>prl>le ;  nnil  of  llit  tlutU  Wltif  pflod 
op  vfitx,  wbiUl  kootber  bwp  wa*  mad*  o4  uhII  booci,  lucb  u  Uiow  of  tke 
finfcn  and  ta«t,  ibc  wriM  or  mkU.—tettrr/rm  LitmJ ^uettd  at*vt. 
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sion  as  to  forbid  the  idtf;i  of  ilicir  having  been  buried,  and 
were  lying  upon  the  red  earth,  the  original  soil  of  the  cave. 
They  were  imbedded  in  hard  clay  with  odcareous  incrusta- 
ion.t,  and  covered  with  large  blocks  of  slone,  which  had 
fallen  on  them  from  the  walls  or  roof  of  the  cave. 

Mixed  up  promiscuously  with  the  human  rcmainit  were 
found  those  of  several  animals,  chiefly  feline' and  cervine,* 
still  extant  in  the  same  region,  together  with  others  belonging 
to  species  which  have  now  migrated  or  become  extinct. 
Amongst  the  last  we  may  name  a  monkey,  {CaUitkrix 
primavui),  a  rodent  of  the  size  of  the  tapir,  {Hydrocharui 
sittcidms),  a  peccary  {DuotyUs)  twice  as  large  as  the  living 
species,  a  horse  very  similar  to  our  own,  a  large  cat  bigger 
than  the  jaguar  {Fclis  frolopauUirr),  a  llama  {Auchenia),  a 
Megatherium  i^Acttidolkerium,  Owen),  and  several  others, 
such  as  Chlamyihllurhim  HumboUtlu.  an  edentate  of  the  stzc 
of  the  tapir,  and  the  Plalyonjrx  of  Lund. 

The  chemical  constituents  of  tlie  human  bones  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  animals  with  which  they  were  associ- 
ated, whether  in  the  soil  which  has  remained  ioose  orin  that 
which  calcareous  infiltration  has  converted  into  a  breccia  of 
great  hardness.'  Doubtless  these  men  and  animals  lived 
together  and  perished  together,  common  victims  of  catastro. 
phes,  the  time  and  cause  of  which  are  alike  unknown. 

These  were  the  results  of  Limd*s  first  efforts.'  Pursuing 
his  researches  in  the  province  of  MinasGerafs,  wherehchad 
the  perseverance  .and  energy,  in  spite  of  constant  diflicuUies, 
to  search  more  than  a  thousand  caves,  he  met  with  human 
bones  again  amongst  important  animal  remains,  but  only  in 
six  of  all  the  caves  examined.  By  prolonged  and  careful 
work  he  succeeded  in  gathering  complete  specimens  of  forty- 
four  species  now  extinct,  including  several  monkeys,  some 
hoplophori,'  which  were  as  large  as  our  oxen,  and  the  Smtlo. 

'Till  Puma  iFilii  toiuoWX  l]i«  Ocelol,  {FrUi  f^trJalU). 
*  Crrvtii  nr/w  and  C.  siftflugmh.    Dinyfm  Isit^icaudii  and  D.  minu. 
*De  QDUre(»|re[  Cengrtt  Anthrvf.  df  Sieueu,  |S;<)-  ]>■  ^• 
'  Lund  devoted  [anx-«i|^t  f^n  of  his  life  to  the  itudy  of  the  foMil  fwnia  of 
Bmil. 
* U.  nfknUtu,  if.  Silltyi,  if.  minrr;  tlie  lut  mnch  RiiaUcr  tlun  in  cod- 
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don,  .1  large  feline  animit]  akin  to  the  Machairodus  or  sabre- 
toothed  tiger,  which  inhabited  Europe  in  poAi-terttary  times. 

Lund  claims  the  presence  of  man  on  the  American  conti- 
nent  from  veiy  remote  antiquity,  telling  us '  that  it  dated 
in  South  America  not  only  cariier  than  the  discovery  of  that 
part  of  the  world  by  Europeans,  but  far  back  in  historic 
times, — perhaps  even  farther  than  that,  in  geological  times, — 
as  several  species  of  nnimaU  sccra  to  have  disappeared  from 
the  fauna  since  the  appearance  of  man  in  the  Western  Hcmi' 
sphere.  The  teamed  Dane  did  not  arrive  at  this  conclusion 
without  much  hesitation,  which  is  reflected  in  his  writing*. 
Indeed,  at  fir^t,  after  his  remarkable  discoveries,  he  dated 
the  bones  of  the  Lagoa  Santa  within  historic  times.* 

M.  Gaudry  accepts  without  hesitation  Lund's  final  con- 
clu^ons.'  He  think:^  however,  that  a  distinction  must  be 
recognized  between  two  post-tertiary  deposits  in  theSuml- 
douro  cave.  The  first  and  thickest  is  characterized  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  bones  of  the  extinct  animals,  such  as  the 
Platyonyx  and  the  Chlamydothcrium,  and  must  correspond 
with  the  age  of  the  Mammoth  in  Europe  and  North  America ; 
the  second  stratum  is  charactcrixed  by  the  occurrence  of  more 
recent  species,  and  would  b<  represented  by  the  Reindeer 
period  of  Europe.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  the  human 
bones  must  be  connected.  The  only  proofs,  therefore,  that 
we  have  of  the  existence  of  man  in  Brazil  during  the  post- 
tertiary  period  arc  of  more  recent  date  th.in  the  traces  of 
prehistoric  man  in  Europe;  but  wcmust  hasten  toadd  that 
this  conclusion  may  easily  be  modified  by  later  discoveries 

pnen.    Pkt<t  pbcM  llM  hoplaphorf  wiih  Ae  ilrptodanu  •aoDfii  dw  Ed«D- 
tatej("  Pabninlokigj.''  vol.  I.,  p,  a7j),  \nX.  Ihere  1«  notUng  \a  pror*.  •*  1 
been  cUimcil,  lliat  llie  Hojiloi^bMst  tudkoiinn  Bkc  tkU  of  the  Ciypioitaa. 
'  Inciter  to  Rnfii,  p.  j. 

*  "  In  any  opinion,"  uid  M.  De  Qoaurftgea,  U  Umoow,  "  the  honor  I*  I 
eoatcttably  ihie  to  LumI  oI  ha>ia|[  diKOvcRil  foatl]  nan  on  the  AmericM  i 
tinent,  and  o(  liming  pnnrcd  hii  dUoovcrr  it  a  tini«  whcM  !)■«  niMenn  of  i 
■un  wai  oonaidtnd  more  Ikta  iloitbdid  bjr  ib«  vmA  oempcuM  Eurap 
■uthoriticL" 

*  HI*  Utter  WM  qooeed  bf  H.  De  Qiutict^n  :     Ongr.  AmlJtnf.  A  Urn 
«M,iB79. 
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In  the  French  colony  of  GuUna.  man  existed  when  a 
large  portion  of  tlic  country  was  submcrgt-d  in  consequence 
of  a  subsidence  of  the  soil.  Truces  of  his  occupntion  can  be 
made  out,  and  polii^htKl  slone  hatchets  have  been  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  M.ironi,  Sinn.iman,  Cayenne,  and  Aprou- 
ague  rivcr.s.'  Strobel  has  recently  described*  earthenware 
vessels  of  the  most  primitive  construction,  and  chalcedony 
arrou'-hcads  from  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata,  which  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  that  region  ; 
.and  the  paraderos*  of  Patagonia  have  yielded  many  trian- 
g;ular  arrow-points,  some  rcscmblin};  European,  otlitrrs  Peru, 
vian  types'  (fig.  10).      Under  very  different  biological  and 


Fto.  iol— 'Arrow-point  from  FM^^to. 

cUmatic  conditions,  pre-historic  miin  has  produced  objects 
exactly  similar.     We  shall  often  recur  to  this  singular  fact, 
which    is   in    full   accord   with    modem    research   in   other 
sciences  as  well  as  arcUa-olog)'. 
We  must  enumerate  the  most  important  of  these  recent 

■  Manrd,  BuU.  See.  AaAr..  A|.nl,  1S7&. 

'  "  MaUfUl  di  rBlfontologU  compirMak.  racolli  im  Sad-America."  Panna, 
IMS. 

'  The  word  faraJmt  comes  (roa  fervr,  \»  (ojoam.  The  fatndim  ■(• 
■fpUMd  ti>  otinipy  tko  nits  ofuKieiii  habilMioiu,  on  wxnunt  uf  \\\«  namannit 
fi^BCMla  of  bonti  eonb  nrewn  aboni  ibem.  which  icem  la  b*ve  bcca  ued  lor 

i«>nh>. 

'HocMKi:  "  Ixs  Paradcroi piA.  deb  Vt,t»ff>MV," Ktv. iT AMth-.,  1874, 
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discoveries.  Several  years  ago  S^guin  collected  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rio  Carcarafta  (in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres)  numerous  bones  of  extinct  animaU,'  including  those 
of  a  bear  lai^cr  than  the  cave  bear,'  a  horse,  the  mastodon, 
and  the  megatherium.  With  these  remains  lay  human 
boncft,  such  as  fragments  of  skulU,  jaw-bone»,  vertcbr.x,  ribs, 
long  bones,  belonging  to  at  least  four  different  individuals. 
The  material  in  which  they  were  imbedded  resembled  in 
every  respect  that  containing  the  bones  of  animals,  and 
there  could  be  no  serious  doubt  as  to  their  being  contcmpo- 


Fio.  1 1. — Anov-poinu  in  ike  Aneg^ino  <«llKtia«i. 
raneou*.  This  was  not,  however,  the  case  ui^th  four  imple- 
ments of  hewn  stone '  of  the  neolithic  t>T>c ;  they  were,  it  is 
true,  found  in  the  same  formation,  but  not  in  the  same 
stratum,  so  that  with  regard  to  them  certain  reservations 
must  be  made.* 

We  will  now  speak  of  another  explorer.     Ameghino  *.  tell 

'GeiTiii,  y^urnal  4t  Zvtl^ie,  vol.  II..  I$73.     The  ntanomU  of  «hidi! 
piin    (oand    rrmain*.    «ro   ibo  Anlufitrua*  Bofr'tftii,  ittc  JfyJmi 
magmut,  ihe  MtmltJtm.  Ih«  Jttgtlieritm  Ammntmiu,  rb«  l,nl«ifit  trig 
iho  F.utyunu  ntJit,  and  >  horw  of  ni>c«nuii  ipedei (Ameckwo,  "La  Afl 
gttedaddcl  Komlinicn  t\  Plain."  vol.  II..  p.  J34). 

'  Urttu  iftlam :  tu  bonei  oocai  in  grast  sunbeis  ia  all  the   po«t.< 
strata  of  Eiira]i«. 

*  Thm  arq  o(  qgaitiite,  one  of  cbalMdoa7. 

*  Sone  of  tlKM  boiK*  and  of  Ihe  liewa  Sinti  cotlmcJ  by  S(|[iim  were  > 
jtad  al  lli«  Kxputitioii  «(  iSTi;.     Tbcyaienoir  lii  the  I'aiu  Moieuni. 

*  Letter  of  OcloWr  31,  lS;s,  La  ih«  Jemmal  Jt  Zeiligit,  vol.  IV.;  "l.'Hci 
prAi.  dans  la  PUla"  (^/t-.  d' A»tht..  iSr^-iOo);  "La  AstigiMdad 
Hoabrc  ea  «1  Plata,"  »  vola..  Svo,  Pari*,  ittu 
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ua  that  on  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  of  FrJas  near  Mer- 
cedes, twenty  leagues  from  Buenos  Ayrcs,  he  met  with  a 
aumbcr  of  human  fo^^sils,  mixed  with  quantities  of  charcoal, 
pottery,  burnt  and  scratched  bunes,  arrow-heads,  chisoU, 
and  stone  knives  (fig.  tr),  together  with  a  number  of  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals'  on  which  were  miirks  of  chopping 
evidently  done  by  the  hand  of  man,  pointed  bones,  knives, 
and  bone-polishers,  Aftenvard  Ameghino  discovered  the 
actual  dwelling  of  this  early  American,  and  his  singular 
choice  was  the  carapax  of  a  gigantic  armadillo  scientificatly 
known  as  the  glyptodon.'    All  around  the  shell  lay  charcoal. 


Fto.  13. — Th«  C!ypi<i:i"n. 

ashes,  burnt  and  split  bone^  and  a  few  flints.  The  reddish 
earth  of  the  original  soil  was  consolidated.  Below  this 
level  exploration  revealed  a  stone  implement,  long  bones  of 

'  In  the  reUMrkal)!*  work  li>  which  ire  nftr  our  readcn,  Ameghino  Ei»'«« 
cooplete  dctaib  on  ihc  fioi*  and  fiunn  o(  the  pasiiat.  A  Ubieln  vol.  II. 
dwwi  ihr  leiitiiy  (utna  tA  PatagonU,  ihc  fauna  of  the  ugi[>«r  and  lorn  pam- 
pat.  of  the  luuitiinc  pampas,  of  rrcenl  ■lluvial  depcHilt,  aod  Usity  oi  lh«  Etniu 
of  the  titne  of  ihe  Spaoiib  conqncti.  By  the  help  of  ihit  table  It  i»  ea*y  lo 
Ewn  «a  hka  of  the  range  In  time  of  ckIi  of  the  dlflcrent  *peci«B.  Th«  m\m- 
mab,  boae  of  which  were  found  by  Ameghino  mixed  with  ihoie  of  man,  an : 
The  Ctudt  tultriJtfi.  ihe  Iljiivth^rut  suUidtut,  the  Rtithtadev,  Ihe  Tsx^dan 
Ptattmit,,  An  Hfuut.  no  Aufitm«  an<l  a  Cnvui  of  undeiennined  ipeciei,  (tie 
M^M"*  nftitiliii.  the  PoHvtiiriHi  luifnukitui,  the  C!ypti>dni  rtlUulalmt,  and 
fce  C. /^B.  ("  Ant.  del  H ombre."  vol.  IE.,  chi.  X.,  XI..  XIV,.  and  XV.>. 

'  ("icvci  pUces  ihii  animal  in  the  Armadillo  family  amoiii:*!  ih«  EdmiatM, 
Bsmeuter  {Ann.  dt  Must*  PtMiea  i/t  Butitt  Aym)  menlions  a  glyptodon  of 
<Mdi  Ihe  theil  meOiurod  Git  wmI  a  half  feel  king  b;  aboal  four  feet  wide  and 
fbcUgh. 
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the  deer  and  ILima,  some  !q>lit  and  bearing  evident  traces  of 
human  workmaniUiip,  and  teeth  of  the  mylodon  and  toxo. 
don,  also  u-orkcd.     Still  later  the  discover)*  of  another  glyp- 
todon  shcU  under  nearly  similar  conditions  strengthened 
Ameghino's  convictions.'      In  the  midst  of  the  i>ampas, 
those  va»t  pL-iins  without  a  tree  or  rock  behind  which  man 
niiglit  shelter  him»eU  from  attack  by  the  gigantic  animals 
wandering  about,  his  mother-wit  did  not  desert  htm.     Dig- 
ging a  hole  in  the  ground,  he  roofed  it  with  the  shell  of  a 
vanquished  glyptodon,  thus  forming  a  cavc-likc  retreat.         ^| 
Ameghino'.t    discoveries  led  to   long    discussions.      Bur.™ 
meislcr'  rejected  the  theory  of  the  contemporaneity  of  the 
men  and  mammals  whose  bones  were  found  together.     The 
Argentine  Scientific  Society  even   refused  to  listen  to  the 
reading  of  a  memoir  upon  the  subject.     We  cannot  accept 
these  decisions.     Ameghino  asserts  that  the  human  bones 
were  mixed  with  those  of  the  animals'  and  that  both  were 
covered  with  dendritic  dcpotiita  of  the   oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese  derived  from  the  soil.    The  same  dendrites  are 
met   with   in  the  stria:,  wliich  is  positive  proof  that  thc>e 
grooves  and  scratches,  which   must  have  been  the  work  of^^ 
man,  were  of  earlier  date  than  the  interment  of  the  bonca^f 
Other  bones  had  been   split  open   to  get  out  the  marrow,^^ 
pointed  in  the  sliape  of  an  arrow  or  dagger,  and  blackened 
by  fire.     The  charcoal  and  burnt  earth '  were  certain  indi 

* "  El  llombte  Mpinneni«  h*l>iul>«  bi  coni*i  de  Im  ^y^xtAaxi .  peto 
utatpn  U*  cotocAli*  en  I>  poudoa  qu«  Mkbo  de  indlckr'*  ("  I.a  Ant 
del  HombTC."  voL  II.,  p.  sji). 

'  Im  tataJlta  /tiiHa  Jt  la  faifa  ArginliKa.     Later  Banuebtcr  wu  1 
posilin:  "  Kap«rcce."li«  wtyv,  "i\ue»eaa  conieiBpomiec*  ilc  iManiBMlnil* 
la  epoot  in(ctioc  pmqiM  om«c«imoi  <I«  pni«liai  para  d<M«Tviina(  com  *«g«i>d>d 
qatKayan  TivldaiiviulMiieaBicntc.''— "DetcriiidoM  li»ia  dc  la  Rtpnblic*  Ar- 
gmtniA. 

*  AnMgtiiDO  (V^'  "••  P-  434)  givM  ■  Um  of  the  aaimali  lo  which  ibe 
bonr*  belonged. 

'  "  Ea  alsoDoi  pnntof  ac  «nciicDtn  ana  gna  cantidad  de  tra^cDloai 
tonoet  d«  ikrra  cociilo  de  <o!or  Indrilloso.     Qae  cs  lo  tjuc  iadican?    Son 
prodnctoi  de  lo«  pnoMtoa  cBiayoi  rn  cl  arte  cctamlco  A  ion  el  liinple  Tcanliaito 
de  \x  acdon  dd  fnogo  At  on  lo^n  cncidkiio  poc  d  hosibi*  de  ta  tpoca  del 
Glyptodoo."— "  AiM^iiino.'  Vol  I.,  p.  4*}. 
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cations  of  the  hourths  of  men.  The  stones  could 
have  been  fa-shioncii  only  by  the  hand  of  man. 
We  think,  therefore,  with  Amcghino,  that  man  lived  in 
South  America  with  animals  long  since  extinct ;  that  he 
chased  the  deer,  the  llamas,  and  s<;vcral  little  rodents  whose 
bones  occur  with  his  own ;  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  at- 
tack the  glyptodon.  toxodon,'  the  megatherium,  and  the 
mastodon.  Their  fle»h  served  for  his  fo(>d,  their  skins  for 
his  gamienls,  and  their  bones  became  his  implements  and 
weapons,  in  lieu  of  silicious  and  quartzitc  stone;),  which 
often  were  only  to  be  obtained  from  a  distance.  All  this 
seems  to  us  to  be  absolutely  proved,' 

There  rcmaimi  one  important  question  to  be  solved.  At 
what  period  were  the  pamp^is  formetl?  To  what  geological 
time  must  we  asMgn  the  upper  .ttmtum  where  the  human 
bone«  were  found?  Damin  considers  it  of  recent,  Burmeis- 
tcr  of  Quaternary,  and  Bravard  and  Amcghino  of  Ph'occne 
formation.  Opinions  differ  no  less  as  to  the  mode  of  its  for. 
mation.  D'Orbigny  Kiys  that,  In  Tertiary  times,  the  sea 
covered  a  Rrcat  part  of  the  Argentine  territory;  the  up- 
heaval of  the  Andes  caused  great  changes  in  the  adjacent 
region,  and,  Jncidemally,  the  formation  of  the  pamjKan  do- 
posits  of  ai^llaceouH  snnd.  Darwin  also  admits  this  hy- 
pothesis.*  Lund  thinks  the  pampas  are  alluvial  dejiosits, 
brought  by  a  great  flood  which  covered  the  whole  of  South 
America.  Bravard  sees  in  them  the  result  of  volcanic  cin- 
ders, sand,  and  dust  drifted  by  strong  winds;  other  geolo- 
gists think  the>'  arc  the  sediment  brought  down  in  the  time 
of  great  floods  by  the  countless  streams  flowing  from  the 
Aivdcs.     Dr.  Bunneistcr  speaks  of  the  action  of  ice.     To 

'  Taxoi^n  fl»tf»n$.  Oweo.  The  lint  wm  diicofcrcd  om  the  bortlen  of  the 
Rio  Neeni,  110  inilei  northweu  o(  MooictIJco  ;  llie  Iciiglh  tA  its  head  Wm 
t»o  feel  tosr  jnthei.     Later,  sevcnJ  spc^cie<  bivc  bnn  TecogiitEed. 

*  Amcghloa'*  has  not  rtuuned  the  onljr  djicovciy.  \Vc  shall  inenikiD  An- 
c(horUtFr(CJ»[>.  IX.}, 

'  It  H  nnnulubk  ihal  the  depotila  of  the  pampu  conlAin  no  nwriae  didb. 
Thltlt  t  tctioatobJcctJMi  to  the  exekuivc  syueni  advocated  by  Uarrin  and 
m>(blGii]r. 
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him  the  pampean  deposits  appear  to  be  some  pre^lacial  snd 
others  piisl-glacial,  each  charactcrited  by  a  different  fauna; 
but  the  most  recent  researches  justly  reject  the  idea  of  sud. 
den  and  complete  changes  with  the  fauna  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing abruptly.  No  fauna  has  thus  appeared  and  disap- 
peared. Moreover,  Ameghino  calls  our  attention  to  great 
mammals,  such  as  the  smilodon,  the  Felis  longifrons,  the 
toxodon,  and  the  mastodon  in  successive  strata,  the  two 
last  named  even  occurring  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  hoplophorus,  the  megatherium,  and  the  mylodon,  es- 
pecially classed  by  Burmeister  among  pre-glacial  animals, 
occur  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  pampas.  On  the  other 
band  the  species  quoted  as  characteristic  of  the  post-gUcial 
epoch  are  met  with  in  every  stratum.  Without  prolonging 
the  discussion  we  will  add  that  the  formation  of  the  pampas 
certainly  took  a  long  time,  "  largvs  y  largos  siglos,"  says 
Amcghino;  that  (hey  arc  the  result  of  many  and  varied 
causes,  and  that  u1I  those  which  we  have  just  enumerated, 
with  perhaps  others  also,  undoubtedly  contributed  to  their 
production.  If  it  is  difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge, to  assign  to  each  of  these  causes  its  exact  rdle.  it  is 
still  more  impossible  to  place  them  in  a  definite  epoch,  and 
the  difficulties  are  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  gcologi. 
cal  periods  are  not  synchronous  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
if  ever  they  are  as^mtlated  more  perfectly  than  now,  it  wiU_ 
only  be  after  long  and  patient  researches. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  skull  discovered  by 
Moreno,  in  1874,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  Tatagon 
at  a  depth  of  thirteen  feet,  in  a  bed  of  gravel  and  yellow 
sand,  which  he  considers'  to  be  of  a  contemporaneous  for. 
mation  with  the  subsoil  of  the  pampas.  Although  thci2_ 
were  no  bones  with  this  skull  to  aid  in  the  exact  deter 
nation  of  its  age,  Moreno  thinks  it  vcrj-  ancient,  and 
attention  to  its  remarkable  artificial  deformation,  rciiemblifl 
that  which  has  always  prevailed  amongst  the  Aymaras, . 
is  a]»o  met  with  among  tribes  more  than  six  hundred  lea 

*Bmll.  Sk.  AmUf..  ■•So,  p.  490.. 
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from  them.  Broca  has  also  pointed  out  the  traces  left  on 
the  forehead  by  periostitis,  and  he  docs  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tribute  this  scar  to  a  syphilitic  disease.  This  is  a  very  in- 
tercsting  pathological  fact. 

Moreno  had  previously  collectwl  many  human  bones  In 
the  ancient  cemeteries  of  Patagonia.  That  ihcy  are  very 
ancient  no  one  can  doubt,  but  to  fix  their  real  age  with  any 
certainty  is  very  difficult.  The  skeletons  were  generally 
seated,  with  the  face  turned  outward,  the  knccsdrawn  up  to 
the  breast,  one  foot  resting  on  the  other,  and  the  hands 
crossed  on  the  shins.  Tliis  is  much  the  same  position  as 
that  of  Peruvian  and  Aleutian  mummies.  With  the  skele- 
tons were  found  arrow>points  of  many  different  shapes  and 
of  many  kinds  of  stone,  little  flint  knives,  fragments  of  pot- 
Icr>'  ornamented  with  dots,  straight,  waving,  and  zig>£ag 
lines;  bowls  of  sandstone,  diorite,  or  porphyry;  stone  mor< 
tars — one  of  lliem  fourteen  inches  in  di.imeter;  shells  of 
different  kinds;  and,  lastly,  the  bones  of  the  guanaco  and 
ostrich  .split  lengthwise.  Some  of  the  human  bones  were  dyed 
red.  As  some  Indians  were  still  in  the  h.ibit  during  the  last 
century  of  painting  their  faces  red  before  starting  on  an  expe- 
dition, it  is  supposed  that  these  bones  belonged  to  warriors 
killed  in  battle.  It  is  useful  to  note  this  fact,  but  we  must 
add  that  the  funeral  rites  to  which  the  remains  bear  witness 
would  not  date  back  to  the  Quaternary  period,  nor  have 
been  practised  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  mylodon  or 
glj*ptodon. 

The  discoveries  in  North  America  would  be  no  less  curi- 
ous, if  we  could  but  accept  them  with  more  confidence. 
This  reservation  made,  we  must  mention  them,  if  only  to 
show  that  sometimes  even  masters  in  science  allow  thcni' 
leives  to  be  carried  away  by  their  imaginations,  and  even 
more  by  preconceived  ideas.  In  1848,  Count  F.  dc  Pour- 
tatts  found  some  human  jaws  with  the  teeth  still  in  them, 
and  part  o(  the  bones  of  a  human  foot,  in  a  conglomerate 
made  up  of  fragments  of  coral  or  broken  shells  and  imbedded 
in  Ihc    perpendicular    rocks  overhanging   Lake    Monroe, 
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Florida^  about  ten  miles  from  the  coast.  Agassiz '  informed 
the  scientific  world  of  the  fsct,  and  considering  that  the  land 
here  g;iins  on  the  sea  »t  the  rate  of  about  a  foot  in  a  cen- 
tury, he  allowed  for  the  coral-banW  an  age  of  13,300  ycar^  and 
for  the  bones  imbedded  in  it  10,000  years.  LycII,'  Wikon.' 
and  with  them  many  other  scientific  men,  had  accepted  the 
fact  of  the  discovery,  with  the  consequences  resulting  from 
it,  when  a  letter  from  the  Count  de  Pourtalfes  put  an  end  to 
a  controversy  which  h;td  extended  over  many  ye:irs,  by  as- 
serting that  the  human  bones  were  found  not  in  the  coral 
conglomerate,  but  in  a  frctth-watcr  calcareous  deport  dis- 
tinctly characterised  bymollusks*  such  as  still  live  in 
bkc. 

In  the  l6ess  of  the  Mississippi  at  Natchez.  Dr.  Dickson 
found,  side  by  side  with  the  l>ones  of  the  mylodon  and 
mcgalonyx,  a  human  pelvis,*  blackened  like  them  by  time, 
and  still  more  by  the  peat  in  which  they  were  all  tyinj;. 
Tills  time,  Sir  Charles  LycU  showed  more  reserve;  he  oi»- 
Kr\-cd  that  the  human  bone  might  have  come  from  the  veiy 
numerous  Indian  burial-places  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
have  been  carried  along  by  water.*  Sir  J.  Lubbock  did  not 
express  bis  opinions,  but  he  extended  a  certain  amnunt  of 
credit  to  the  opinion  of  Usher,  who  regarded  the  bones  in 
question  as  fossil.'  We  must  also  mention  that  Dr.  Lcidy 
adopted  the  wiser  course,  and  refrained  until  the  rccep- 
lion  of  more  complete  evidence  from  coming  to  any  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  contemporaneity  of  man  with  the  mammat^ 
amongst  the  rem.iins  of  which  his  bones  were  mixed. 

■Agusia'  Lectaic.— Mobile  Dnfy    Trihtait,    April   14,    l8jS.      Noll  U^ 
Gliddoo.  "Tfjieiof  Miokiiut.**  p.  jja. 
'  "Anllquity  o(  Mia,"  p,  44. 
'"Pft-iuloric  M»ii,"  p,  13, 

*  He  met  enpecltUj  wilh     f-rffltrfu    ud    AAmKm.— ufoi.    jV« 
*ol.  It.,  p.  443.  Oct.,  1MB. 

*  Oi  iinumimOmm.  No»  Mid  Gtiddoa,  '  Type*  of  Htakwd."  p.  349. 
*"  Second  VidI  to  America  In  1146, **  Ml.  II..  p.  197;  "Aatiquilyot  Hi 

Oiap.  X. 

*"P[»^utoric    Mu."      SoMlhiU,    "Rcoent   Origin    of  Uan."      p. 
SboR,  "  NotUi  Anenna*  iA  Anti^Iy."  p.  114. 
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The  plains  stretching  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  arc  low  and  wet.     In  crossing  them  it  is  diflicult  to 
distinguish  between  dry  land  and  the  marshes  covered  with 
water-plants.     These  wild  solitudes,  sliut  in  by  a  barren  hori- 
ton,  are  the  haunt  of  fcvcr»,  and  tenanted  by  reptiles  and  in- 
sects of  all  kinds.     The  energy  of  man  has  succeeded  in 
conquering  the  resistance  of  nature,  and  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  South  rises  from  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  attain  at  certain  points  a  height  of  five  hundred 
feet.    Trenches,  dug  some  years  ago  for  laying  down  gas- 
pipes,  laid  bare  several  successive  strata  of  ancient  forc&t, 
in  which  gcolt^ists  have  made  out  ten  generations  of  trees 
which  have  been  buried  for  some  centuries.'     In  a  bed  be- 
longing to   the  fourth  forest,  at  a  depth  of  sixteen   feet, 
amongst  the  trunks  of  trees  and  fniginents  of  burnt  woi>d, 
lay  a  skeleton.     The  skull  was  beneath  a  gigantic  cypress, 
which  lived  many  years  after  the  owner  of  the  head,  and  had 
in  its  turn  succumbed.'     In  estimatingthc  time  required  for 
the  growth  of  the  trees  with  the  duration  of  the  various 
forest  deposits,  Bcnnet  Dowler  asserts  the  age  of  the  human 
remains  at  57.000  years.     This  is  too  hypothetical  a  calcula- 
tioa  to  be  worth  discussion.     Dr.  Dowler  seeins  to  have  felt 
tbis  himself,  for  in  a  later  calculation  he  gives  the  stccleton 
Itotiquityof  14,400*  years!      Like  the  first  quoted,  these 
;rcst  on  no  solid  foundation,  if,  as  Dr.  Foster*  very 
onably  suggests,  the  so-called  forests  successively    laid 
r.werc  but  trees  carried  down  by  the  river  in  its  frequent 

"RctBrcof  NewOittaM,**  iSsi ;  NoU  gktid  Gliddon,  "Typeiof  Minhkd," 
?•  J}I;  LjrrlL,  "Anri^uily  of  Man,"  pp.  44*111!  loa;  Hiiiier,  "  M.in'*  rliu;« 
n  NiiMe."  Note  by  Dr.  Dily  ;  Lubbock.  "  V  Homme  Piek..  p.  ]6i  ; 
Sonbli,  *■  R«ecni  Origin  of  Mdb,"  pp.  470  uid  \%\. 

*TW  tjfmt  (J'ax,yJiitm  di'itirAitm)  iirti  lo  M,  prat  g^e.  Ad>nMQ 
■WwMonc,  whidi  he  believa  10  luve  Ii»eil  5.»oo  jrtare.  •iid  Itambotdt 
t*>^a(  Mother  at  Oupultcpec.  altcaily  old  in  ittc  Itmc  o(  Uodtcriiiu,  whidi 
Witmbhai  tired  It  1«au  6.000  jrean,  !»>>  <t)c*c  cUlmalct  mtul  be  ukn  m 
"^IM  lo  imnente  Kdnetion. 

Wt  {ill  Aat  tuivmu*  u  ipoted  In  *  reoent  book.     (Short's  "  Amcncan 

"  PnddXoric  lUcei  o(  tbe  United  StMci  of  America."  p.  j6. 
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inundations,  and  cIcpositH  with  alluvial  loam  where  the 
Mississiii]))  empties  its  waters  into  the  sea.  The  same  coo. 
elusion  is  arrived  at.  if  wc  accept  Dr.  Kilgard's  opinion,  who 
looks  upon  the  bed  in  which  the  skeleton  lay,  as  a  iccmt 
alluvial  deposit. 

In  a  5alt  mine  on  the  island  of  Petit  Anse,  Louisiana.  w» 
found  a  mat  made  <>f  interlaced  rcedit.*     The  salt  occurs  at 
depth  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  the  fragment  of  mat  w. 
found  at  the  level  of  the  first  deposit  of  salt.    Two  fed 
above  lay  some  fragments  of  the  tusks  or  bones  of  an  cle 
phant.     Man  and  the  probi>scidian  had  lived  at  the  saiui 
time  and  met  death  at  the  s.'ime  phice. 

In  the  bottom  land  of  the  Hourbeusc  River,  Gasconade 
County,  Missouri,  Dr.  Koch  discovered  the  remains  of  a  mas- 
todon.' This  animal,  one  of  the  largest  known,  had  sunk  in 
the  mud  of  the  marshes;  borne  down  by  its  own  wcight.it 
had  been  unable  to  regain  its  footing,  and  had  fallen  on 
right  side.  Somt;  mon  had  seen  it  in  this  position,  and 
at  first  attacked  it  from  a  distance,  throwing  at  it  arro' 
stonL%  and  pioccsof  rock,  of  whicha^jreat  number  are  ml 
with  its  bones;  then,  to  get  the  better  of  it  the  more  exMly, 
Ihey  had  succeeded  in  lighting  fires  round  it,  to  which  the 
heaps  of  cinders,  some  of  them  as  much  as  six  feet  high,  still 
bear  witness.  The  arrows,  lance-points,  and  knives  were 
certainly  the  work  of  man,  and  the  pieces  of  rock,  some  of 
them  weighing  no  less  th<m  twenty-five  pounds,  had  been 
brought  from  u  distance.  Every  thing  seems  to  prove 
exact  truth  of  the  scene  described  by  Koch.     The  foltowi 
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^AnmJinario  maemfmui.     Thi>  nut    is  duw  in  ih*  Nation*!  Mumhb  •! 
Wathingitott. 

'  Kod  uiaau»c«>)  lib  dl*e«vn7  in  mnf  pimphtett  of  liltle  KiniiiGc  nla«. 
D*na  h>*  pr«terred  Ibc  litl«s  of  a  cmt  minj' ;  anMng  ibeni,  m«  Koch'i 
"EridcAM  on  Uie  Contempoiftnidty  of  Mui  mnd  the  MMlcdoa  in  Miuouii" 
Amtriieit  yeunuil  a/  Stitnct  tt»i  ArU,  M**,  tS?}.  Cooiall  klui  FmMT 
("Prch.  KKei,"p.  6>) ;  Itau,  ("  Nortb  Aa.  Seosclmplcnsnli',  Snifli  ConL. 
iS?!.)  who  adnuli  tbc  uubcaticitr  of  Koch't  dbcovciy,  and  Shoti  0'  Ke 
Aiii«t)c*m')whodeaiMil.  Scfaoolcrafi,  (Vol,  I.,  p.  1)4)  laj*  of  ibchoaMt 
Ibc  OMBlodoa  dboovcTtd  ncai  the  Poiata  Rircr,  (lul  they  wttn  aol  p«Uifl 
wUch  dumn  ■  doubt  m  tiKit  crcal  aaliqiu^. 
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jrear  he  made  a  somewhat  similar  cUscovcry  in  Benton 
County,  Missouri.  At  about  ten  miles  from  the  junction  of 
the  Potato  River  with  the  Osage,  he  found,  under  the  thigh- 
bone of  3  mastodon,  an  arrow  of  pink  quartz,  and  a  little 
farther  off,  also  in  the  direction  of  the  animal,  four  other 
arrows.'  which  to  all  appearance  had  been  sliot  at  him.' 

These  observations  are  very  lilcely  correct ;  but  unfortu- 
nately Koch's  want  of  scientific  knowledge '  and  the  cxa^cni- 
tions  with  which  he  accompanied  his  storj',  at  first  threw 
some  discredit  upon  the  facts  themselves.  But  the  recent 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Aughcy  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  have  now 
confirmed  them.  There,  too,  the  bones  of  the  nustodon 
ha%-e  been  found  mixed  with  numerous  stone  weapons;  and 
man,  wc  learn  to  our  surprise,  armed  with  these  feeble 
weapons,  not  only  did  not  fear  to  attack  the  gigantic  animal, 
but  succeeded  in  vanquishing  it. 

In  the  Sierra  Nevada  region,  at  various  localities  on  the 
Pacific  cojisl,  numerous  traces  of  the  presence  of  man  arc 
met  with.  The  discovery  of  implements  or  weapons  at  a 
depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  in  diversely  stratified  beds 
showing  no  trace  of  displacement,  simply  implies  that  the 
country  was  peopled  many  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  witnesses  of  the 
convuKions  of  nature,  of  the  volcanic  phenomena,  which 
brought  about  such  remarkable  changes.  But  when  the 
bones  of  man  and  the  results  of  his  very  primitive  industry 
arc  associated  with  the  rcmainsof  animals  which  have  been 
extinct  for  a  period  of  time  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  teitglh,  it  is  impossible  not  to  date  the  existence  of  that 
man  from  the  most  remote  antiquity/ 

These  facts  are  confirmed  in  California,  Colorado  (fig.  13), 

'  Tbrca  of  tbcte  trrowt  wct«  <■(  l^ic  and  on*  of  bluiih-coloroil  lilcx. 

•  "  TrtJii.  of  tta  Slim  Loui»  Acmdcm;'  ol  Scicncck,"  18*7. 

*  Kucli  <ru  chttiy  gieu  u  ft  ditlful  uid  pcnevettng  collector.  The  Ainal- 
eui  awl  (-'uiofiein  mmrami  ibaunil  la  I'i'cciniien*  coltccied  by  him.  H*  tru 
Um  diKo<ran>,  amoGC  oiber  ihingt.  of  Ihe  niagnLAocnt  nuulodoA  of  Uig  Briliih 

'  Bukcrufi,  »ol.  IV„  p.  697. 


Pis,  13.— ^^aOor  vto  Kircr. 
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oming,  wherever  a.  search  has  been  p<i:^ib1c.     In  a  manu* 
script  which   we  believe  to  be  sliU  unpublished,  Voy '  de- 
scribes numerous   and  interesting  discoveries,  .ill  carefully 
berifiedi     We  will  mention  two  stone  mortars  found  in  some 
Auriferous  gravel  near  Table  Mountain,  one  in   185S,  at  a 
depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  the  other  in   1863.  forty  feet 
lower  down,  under  a  bed  of  lava  four  hundred  feet  thick; 
and  at  St.  Andrews,  several  similar  mortars,  such  as  abound 
all  over  California.     \Vc  confine  ourselves  to  the  following 
rather  dr>'  enumeration ;  Dr.  Snell  jcpc.il<s  of  a  pendant  of 
iliccous  schist-and  several  lancc-pointa.     From  Shaw's  Flat 
ere  arc  ornaments  of  calc-spar  and  a  gr.inite  mortar ;  near 
nora  and  at   Kincaid's  Flat,  stone  implements;  at  Gold 
pring  gulch,  an  oval  granite  dish  more  than  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  two  (o  three  inches  thick,  and  weighing  forty 
Kiund^;  at  Georgetown  several  veiy  siinlLir  dishes.     Every- 
here  these  flints,  mortars,  and  dishes  were  aitsociated  with 
he  bones  of  the  mastodon,  of  the  elephant,  of  a  large  tapir, 
d  of  other  extinct  animals.    It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
Itributc  these  objects,  evidently  the  work  of  man,  to  a  sav- 
igc   and  cannibal  race,  extinct  with  the  animals  amongst 
hicb  it  Uved,  and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
ndians  of  the  present  day.' 
Traces  of  ancient  mining  operations  are  also  met  with  in 
vcral  pbcesin  North  America;  but  all  weknow  about  them 
that  they  are  of  much  earlier  d.ite  than  the  Spanish  con- 
ucst.     Mention  is  made  of  ancient  mines  of  cinnabar  exist- 
ig  in  California,*  where  the  rocks  have  given  way,  bur>'ing 
n  their  fall  the  miners,  whose  skeletons  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
,lic  mine  beside  clumsy  stone  hammers,  the  only  tools  of 
hese  savage  workmen.    Similar  hammers  have  been  found 
Q  the  Lake  Superior  mines.'    We  shall  recur  to  this  subject; 


' "  Relio  of  the  S<oae  Aj;«  In  Colifotnio." 

'ButcTDli.   rol.    III.,  ]),   itt-     ile  quale*  tin   unpubliibcd  maoiiKripil  of 
W(ri.     In  >{ij>endU  A,  we  2i>«  (hcdiicf  dtMOvcrieituidllw  faun*  Miocuted 
ibem. 

1(1,  *al.  IV,,  p.  6g6L      The  Spaniard)  E*ve  ilw  uiubc  o[  Almadca  lo 
viae*  in  mcmoiy  of  Iboie  ol  tlutr  ccuntl^. 
'"RciMXtDflhcAni.AMuc.  forllMAdT.  of  Somcr."Cnnbri>lc«.  Man.,tS49- 
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but  we  may  add  now  tlwt  the  w<irUnwnship  of  these  objects 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Indians,  and  need  not  be  attributed 
to  a  different  race. 

Bcrthoud  toils  u.s  that  in  the  Tertiary  gravels  at  Cow's 
Creek,  and  near  the  South  Platte  River,  he  found  some  stone 
implements,  together  with  which  he  picked  up  some  shclb 
that  he  assigns  to  the  most  ancient  beds  of  the  Pliocene  de- 
posits, perhaps  even  to  those  of  the  Miocene  period.  These 
arc,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  feeble  proofs  of  a  fact  of  such 
capital  importance  as  the  existence  of  man  in  tertiary  times.' 


7*he  discovery  we  have  still  to  mention  has  been  discu 
in  all  the  learned  societies  of  America  and  Europe  :  and  al* 
though  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it  has  not  yet  been  arrived 
at,  it  will  be  well  to  give  such  details  as  arc  possible.  In 
l8;7,  a  fragment  of  a  human  skull  was  found,  associated 
with  the  bones  of  the  mastodon,  in  the  auriferous  gravel  of 
Tabic  Mountain,  Califoniia,  at  a  depth  of  iSofcct.  Dr.  C. 
F.  Winslow  sent  this  fragment  to  the  Natural  History  So. 
ciety  of  Boston.*  where  it  attracted  little  attention,  because 


' BcrUumd  uy*  he   found    iIicm  oIijnuiB^O*  N.  Lat.,  ud  fa(*  VT.  Ldbs- 
niiladdphU  Acxtcmjr  of  N^iaisl  Science*.  tSTS. 
*  WkitBcr,  "  Auriferoiu  Gnivlt  of  tli«  Kccrs  Kevada,*'  p.  i&f 
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was  no  evidence  conceminjj  the  age  of  dcpo»t.  A 
tent  from  the  s»me  skull  vtA^,  also  given  by  Dr.  Winslovr 
to  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

A  few  years  Liter,  /.  c,  in  1866,  Frofc*>or  J.  D.  Whitney. 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  California,  annoiinre<l 
the  discovery  of  a  skull,  this  time  nearly  complete  (fig.  14), 
at  a  depth  of  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  in  a  bed  of 
auriferous  gravel  on  tht;  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
(Calaveras  County).  The  deposit  rested  on  a  bed  of  lava 
and  was  covered  with  several  layers,  some  of  lava,  some  of 
volcanic  deposits,  overlying  beds  of  gravel."  This  succession 
of  strata  indicates  long  periods  of  agitation,  during  which  in- 
undations alternated  with  eruptions.  If  the  facts  reported 
be  correct,  the  waters  have  more  than  once  invaded  the  dis- 
tricts inhabited  by  man,  and  burning  lava  from  volcanoes 
has  dried  up  the  rivers  at  their  sources. 

The  skull  was  imbedded  in  consolidated  gravel,  in  which 
were  several  other  fragtncnts  of  human  bones,  the  remains  of 
some  small  mammals  which  it  was  impossible  to  class,  and  a 
shell  o(  a  land  snail  {Hdix  tnormoauni).  Beside  them  lay 
some  completely  fossilized  wood.  Wc  must  add  that  the 
shaft  of  the  mine,  from  which  the  skull  was  taken,  has  since 
become  filled  with  water,  and  any  further  examination  has 
become  impracticable  on  account  of  the  expense  involved  in 
pumping  it  out. 

Though  the  Calaveras  skull  was  associated  wilh  no  mam- 
mal bones,  with  tlie  aid  of  which  iu  age  might  be  fixed,  it 
is  a  fact  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  gravels  of 
an  identical  kind  have  yielded  the  bones  of  extinct  animals. 
There  arc  deposits  in  California  and  Oregon  where,  to  use  a 


I  '  WagiT«  alhl,  ftom  the  "hlaicrlanx  pour  I'IIiuoiir  Pti)mtive«l  Nauntlk 

I      de  I'HoBne.**  o(  the  ««ri«  ol  dqioait*  frain  iboTO  ilowtmrd. 
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popular  cxpfx^s&ion,  the  rrnuins  of  dephants  and  masiodc 
might  be  had  by  the  vra^j^otk^eaA.  Bc^de  ^gantic  pachydcrj 
mata  »%  meet  with  the  Paheolma,  die  Ekrtbeham.'  extinct: 
oxen,  Ilipparion,  and  scvenl  kbxb  of  horses.  The  fos 
flora,  impressions  of  which  are  «f  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
aqpUaccous  deposits,  also  prescat»  notable  differences  fromj 
that  of  to.day.'  It  contains  efans,  figs,  alders,  and  othc 
trees  of  Europe;  but  we  notke parttcolarly  the  complete 
absence  of  conitcmus  trees,  whkl)  now  give  to  the  flora  of, 
California  its  distinctive  character.  Whitncj-  also  calls  at-T 
tcntion,  in  support  of  his  tlieory,  to  such  implements  as 
lancc-pointiH  stone  hatchets,  mortars,  doubtless  used  for 
grinding  grain  or  kernels,  all  bearing  witness  to  the  presence 
of  man.  and  which  have  been  found  in  many  places  buried 
beneath  beds  of  lava.  The  following  are  the  terms  in  which 
he  announces  his  discovery  to  M.  Dcsor:  "My  chief  in- 
terest now  centres  in  the  human  remains,  and  in  the  works 
from  the  hand  of  man  that  have  been  found  in  the  Tertiary 
strata  of  California,  the  existence  of  which  1  have  been  able 
lo  verify  during  the  last  few  months.  Evidence  has  now 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  1  feel  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  we  have  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
man  on  the  Pacific  coasts  prior  to  the  glacial  period,  prior  to 
the  period  of  the  mastodon  and  the  elephant,  at  a  time  when 
animal  and  vegetable  life  were  entirely  different  from  what 
they  are  now,  and  since  which  a  vertical  erosion  of  from  two 
to  three  thousand  feet  of  hard  rock  str-tta  has  t-ikcn  place." 
The  scicntilic  world  awaited  with  natural  impatience  the 
confirmation  of  these  discoveries.  Dcsor  constituted  himself 
the  spokesman  of  his  colleagues,  and  in  1S72  Whitney  replied 
to  him ' :  '■  You  may  rely  upon  my  publishing  this  fact ,  with  all^ 
its  details,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  maps  are  engraved,  and 

'  Aoconling  lo  Fictel,  bdoingiag  to  th«  PachvdttmaU  and  lb*  (amitr  < 
S«iilie.  Ib  ■ppendix  A.  wc^Itc  the  led  of  tlw  fuuia  iltavti  up  bjr  Wliimef,  i 
U*  *'  AntiftroH  GMTch." 

*  l,««qiierciis  nud«  oat  b  the  Mora  «i  the  tRiaiai  datricti  letma  txlanginc  i 
the  Plwcena  pvriod,  uidercn  appceacUBg  tkeM  o(  the  Miocene. 

*  Jietmt  f  Amthrtf.,  1873,  p.  ;<bo. 
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have  completely  finUhed  my  survey  of  the  geology  of  the 
region.  It  wili  then  be  seen  that  there  has  been  no  mis- 
take. Tlic  mere  publication  of  the  fact  that  human  remains 
and  products  of  human  industry  have  been  found  beneath 
the  volcanic  emissions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  would  prove 
nothing,  if  the  geological  structure  of  the  region  had  not  at 
the  same  time  been  determined  with  sufTicicnt  |>recision  for 
every  one  to  be  able  to  appreciate,  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  the  Mgniticancc  of  this  discover^'.  Rest  assured  that 
the  CaLiveras  County  skull  is  not  an  isolated  fact,  but  that  I 
have  a  whole  scries  of  well -authenticated  cases  of  the  find- 
ing, in  the  same  geological  position,  of  cither  human  remains 
or  objects  of  human  workmanship."  To  make  these  state- 
ments complete,  a  geologist  of  Philadelphia  at  the  same  time 
informed  the  Abb6  Bourgeois  that  Whitney  had  collected, 
in  the  Pliocene  strata  of  California,  in  nine  different  places, 
human  bones  or  relics  of  human  industfy,  and  that  these 
facts  were  destined  to  remove  all  uncertaintj'.' 

For  the  next  eight  years  Whitney  published  no  details  of 
his  discoveries,  and  the  newspapers  reported,  without  his 
taking  the  trouble  to  contradict  it,  the  assertion  that  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  hoax. 

Subsequently  he  referred  to  the  subject  in  a  lecture  at 
Harvard  University,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
since  then  has  fully  discussed  the  subject  in  the  works  to 
which  his  name  gives  a  legitimate  importance.  He  main- 
tains the  authenticity  of  his  discovery-,  as  attested  by  the 
researches  he  has  made  in  person,  while  admitting  that  the 
finders  of  the  skull  were  but  ignorant  laborers,  .ind  that  no 
competent  person  saw  it  in  its  original  position.* 

No  pnK>f  is  afforded  by  the  characteristics  of  the  skull.  It 
resembles  the  Eskimo  type,  and  the  vcr>'  prominent  supra- 
orbital ridges  form  its  most  distinguishing  feature.     Chemi- 

' "  Uaterianx  pour  I'  tlUtoirc  Prunilive  et  Kttnretle  de  I'  llmaae,"  l%t% 

PSS- 

'Whilne;:  "Lecture  in  CafDbri<%e."  April  a;.  1878.  " Tie  Calkveiu 
Sksll  -  Mtinait*  ol  the  MuMum  el  CuBipar>iive  Z<iOl<icy  tA  Hkrvanl  CoUcge," 
ToLVL 
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cal  anal)'sut  givci^  no  decided  verdicu  II  shows  thai  (Be 
skull  contains  .1  &li^ht  trace  of  organic  mailer,'  and  thai 
phosphate  of  lime  is  partl>*  replaced  by  carbonate. 

\Vc  note  those  two  (acts,  which  seem  to  us  impoftam. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  irafcs  of  organic  matter,  however 
slight  they  may  be,  could  have  been  preser\'cd  throughout 
the  vast  periotls  of  time  separating  our  own  from  the  Ter- 
tiary pciiod.  No  less  unexpected  would  be  the  resemblance, 
of  a  skull  of  that  age  to  the  skulls  of  the  Eskimo  of  to-day, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  admit  the  perpetuation  of  a  tj'pc  with- 
out appreciable  modifications  during  the  incalculable  ages  in 
which  alt  nature  has  undergone  so  complete  a  transfonnS' 
tion.* 

The  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  seem  to  us  simple. 
Without  doubt  man  lived  in  Csiiromia,  and  Whitney's  nar> 
ralive  is  one  more  proof  added  to  those  already  quoted, 
during  the  lime  when  the  volcanoes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
were  in  full  action,  before  the  great  extension  of  the  glacie: 
before  the  formation  of  the  vallc)'s  and  the  deep  ravines, 
a  period  when  the  flora  and  the  fauna  were  totally  difTcrent' 
from  those  of  to-day.  But  Whitney  himself  admits  that  if 
the  eruption  of  the  great  mass  of  volcanic  matter  began 
toward  the  Pliocene  period,  it  certainly  lasted  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  post-I'liocene  period,  and  even  during 
recent  limcii.  All  initLil  or  final  dates  arc  therefore  want- 
ing, and  even  if  it  were  possible  to  determine  them  it  would 
be  impossible  to  assert  positively  that  there  had  been  no 
displacement  at  any  given  point,  when  the  ground  had  been 
rent  asunder  by  such  terrible  convuhions  as  volcanic  crup- 
tions.  Even  those  who  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  Cala< 
veras  skull  should  reser\'e  their  opinion  as  to  the  peri 
from  which  it  dates,  till  the  question  has  been  more 

'  "Th«  tkull  being  ai  nmilji  dcpriittd  ofils  oi^aic  nutlcr  di  (oail  iNniei  < 
ibe  Tulltry  peiicxl  nuuJly  (le."    Wkitocy,  p.  3;i  ;  00  page  369  U  giTca  1 
■nilysu. 

*  I1  Knot  ccrUun,  (or  iiulMiM,  that  it  Ih*  prriod  i»  which  Whilnejp  rtt 
(kit  tkull.  (lie  cliniaie  o(  CallfornU  au  tivpical.— "  Proceeding  of  CaDfaB 
Acad.  o(S«Mnu«*,"iS75.|>.  389. 
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studied  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  apart  from  the  fierce 
controversies  that  these  questions  too  often  provoke.  In 
1877  Pro/.  March  said  at  Nasliville  {"  Am.  Aii*.  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  ") :  *'  'Pie  evidence  as  it  .stands  to.day, 
although  not  conclusive,  seems  to  place  the  appearance  of 
man  in  this  countr>'  in  the  Pliocene ;  and  the  best  proof  of 
this  ha.s  been  found  on  the  Pacific  coast."  ' 

If,  however,  wc  hesitate  as  yet  to  admit  the  existence  of 
man  on  the  American  continent  in  llio  Terliaiy  period,  it  is 
difficult  to  deny  that  h)ng  centuries  have  rolled  by  since  the 
time  when  these  unknown  men  lived  amongst  animals  as 
little  known  as  themselves.  This  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
prehistoric  science,  the  only  decision  possible.  Other  parts 
of  this  work  will  introduce  the  reader  to  other  races  with 
different  taster,  dilTerent  manners,  and  probably  a  di^erent 
origin.  History  and  tradition  are  silent  about  them,  as 
about  their  predecessors,  and  long  and  patient  researches 
arc  necessary  to  separate  the  few  sttll  obscure  facts  from  the 
profound  darkness  enveloping  them.  May  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  be  our  excuse,  if  inevitable  errors  creep  into  our 
narrative. 

'No  reavMiaUe  pcnon  who  his  impiitiaDy  i«iri(wed  ibe mdence bran^l 
IOKMb«rbf  Wlutn«r.  vid  wao  ixv.  u  wc  did,  ibe  Cabveru  ikuU  in  Ittorislnal 
eoadiilo«i.  on  douhl  thai  ll  wu  found,  m  aliened  by  (Ua  dihciyTcnn,  i«  the 
aKriferoni  Ennli  btluw  (h«  lava.  The  on!/  question  10  whicli  *ame  unccr- 
Uinty  MiU  altache*  iuctf  oinoDg  gcolociiU  it  that  of  the  true  *];«  o(  ibMC 
pai«U  in  |[colagical  time ;  and  whciticr  all  the  cilinct  apecira  of  whidi  re- 
mains aie  luand  in  Ihem  ime  coDlemporaocaui  with  llie  drpoiilion  o(  ibe 
fivreU,  and  villi  the  tb«n  undoubted  prcstnce  of  taaxi.—\Am.  EiHtvr^ 
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At  the  close  of  the  laat  rfapter  we  said  that  other  meo 
with  different  m.inncr<i  and  tastes,  perhaps  also  of  different 
origin,  replaced  the  first  inhabitants  of  America.  A  coiw 
uderablc  chan{;c  took  place,  and  wc  have  not  now  to  deal 
with  nomad  savage's  w.in<icring  without  shelter  in  the  for- 
.  ests  of  the  North  and  the  pampas  of  the  South ;  we  are  to 
make  acquaintance  with  a  numerous  population  living  in  so- 
cial intercourse,  and  dwelling  for  long  periods  in  a  single  lo. 
cality.  The  great  difference  in  the  fauna  helps  us  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  change  that  had  come  about,  and  also 
the  immei)^-  length  of  time  necessary-  to  its  accomplishment. 
Though  these  men,  who  doubtless  arrived  in  successive  mi- 
grations, were  still  mde  and  barbarous,  the  permanence  of 
their  homes  was  already  a  great  &tcp  in  advance,  and  atten- 
tive study  enables  us  to  discover  the  germs  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced civilization,  which  would  develop  still  more  rapidly 
among  those  who  should  succeed  them. 

Every  thing  is  of  imponance  in  treating  of  the  existence 
of  man  in  those  times,  which  but  yesterday  were  totally  un- 
known. From  this  point  of  view  the  kitchen-middens  (literally 
Icitchcn-hcaps),  as  the  heaps  of  rubbish  and  offal  of  all  kind* 
which  accumulate  about  the  dwellings  of  man  have  come  to 
be  called,  de-scrve  special  attention."  Excavations  in  them 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  have  >'iclded  the  most 
interesting  results.     They  have  revealed  the  eveiy-day  life, 

'  Theie  hcapt  tj  tabbiili  Id  Anerica  are  *o  stnvnDj  oompoMd  almc*)  «b- 
tinif  of  manneor  Imli-wsicr  alKllk.  Ikil  ibt  Mm  lifJi-Jkn/.  uapplird  loTk 
bM  bete  brgelj^  rcpUccd  lb*  muic  cuoibioiu  lem  detivwd  fioa  lh«  Dutbh. 
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the  food,  the  manner*,  the  journeys,  and  the  migrations  of 
prc-hisloHc  men;  their  progre^-^  can  be  followed  and  their 
gradual  improvement  noted.  The  excavators  have  collected 
hatchets,  knives.  Implements  of  all  kinds,  in  stone,  in  horn, 
and  in  bone ;  fragments  of  potter^',  and  of  charred  wood. 
Amongst  the  cinders  of  these  hearths,  abandoned  for  ccn- 
turjes,  have  been  found  numerous  bones  of  animals  and 
birds,  fisli  bones,  shells  of  oysters,  cockles,  and  other  mol- 
lusks,  all  telling  of  the  prolonged  residence  of  man.  \o  less 
numerous  are  the  kitchen-middens  or  shcU.hcaps  in  America, 
and  wherever  excavations  have  been  made  they  have  been 
most  fruitful  in  results.*  Immense  heaps  of  shells,  the  grad- 
ual accumulations  of  man,  .stretch  along  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland.    Nova   Scotia,    Mas-sachusctts,    Louisiana,    and 

iciingua,  where  deposits  arc  described   dating  from  the 

ost  romote  antiquity.  They  arc  met  with  ag-iin  in  the 
Guiana.s,  Brazil,  and  Patagonia  ;  near  the  mouths  of  the  Ori- 
noco ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  on  the  coasts  of 
the  I'aciiic,  :is  well  as  on  those  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the 
shctl-moundsof  Tierra  del  Fuegoand  of  Alaska  can  be  made 
out  from  afar  by  the  navigator,  on  account  of  their  green 
color,  the  herbage  being  darker  and  more  luxuriant  than 
that  of  the  adjacent  surface. 

Some  of  these  shell-heaps  arc  of  CDn.Mdemble  dimensions. 
Sir  Charles  Lycli  describes  one  on  St.  Simon's  Island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Altamaha  River  in  Georgia,  which  covers  ten 

res  of  ground,  to  a  depth  varjHng  from  five  to  ten  feet. 
t  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  oyster-shells,  and  excavations 
have  yielded  hatchets,  stone  arrow-heads,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  potter)'.'     Another  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's 


•  The  report  of  Ihe  rie-liiitoric  Congmt  held  at  BologBt.  in  1871.  givci  a 
ttillf  complete  liti  ol  the  nutbon  vrho  bavc  wtiucii  about  the  Americui  ihcll- 
hMjM.  See  alao  "  Keputtt  ol  ihe  Pcabody  MuMuai  of  ArduBologr.  CambrtdgB, 
Uaiia.."  vd].  II. :  and  of  lh«  "Am.  Agaodalioo  fof  ihe  Adv.  of  Science,"  Cbi- 
ngo.  IS67  ;  Pelroit,  187$  :  uid  WTinan'x  arllclei  in  the  jtmerif^a  NaSurotiit, 


^^ei( 


*  "  S«c«nil  Vist  to  the  United  Slate*."  vol.  L,  p.  iss.— "  BiiUib  Aak  Rtp. 
1859.**     AcUieu  ol  the  PresideBt. 
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Kivci,  loiisisimj^,  like  that  visited  by  Lyell,  of  oyster-shells 
ol  c\tiAi>i<.im.Lt>  size,  is  liiree  huniired  feet  in  lengtli,  with  a 
wiJtli  in'L  i\.uti>  Jccermiiitu.  but  which  is  certainly  several 
huiiJu-il  tii.1.  r!ic  -.litlMieaps  oi  Flurida  and  Alabama  are 
yvi  iiKni'  cv'iiMdoi.iWk.'.  r'lcre  is  one  on  Amelia  Island  of  a 
i{ti.tiu-i  t>l  .1  Liiik-iti  ^-\te<ic,  'Aitii  a  depth  of  about  three  and  a 
wulili  nf  iiiMiK  rivi- iiuiidri.d  feel.  That  of  Bear  Point  cov- 
vis  '.ixly  .UK'S  I'l  _L;n.uiiid  ;  diut  oi  Aiiercerty  Point,  one hun- 
dit-il ;  -iiul  ili.ti  .)|  S.uit.i  Rosi.  owa  hundred  and  fifty.  Oth- 
tfin  .tie  i»l  .1  i,"LiMiic(.iltle  height :  Turtle  mound,  near  SmjT- 
ii.i.  in  .1  Hi.ivi  I'l  -UkIIs  .tttaining  j  heiyht  of  thirty  feet, 
and  ni.iii>  .'IIkis  ,iie  iiii'ie  :han  forty  feet  high.'  In  all  these 
■Jii-tl  hiMjw  viii.iiilihv'i  ■•!  ->iifils  have  been  collected. although 
lllll^h  \'l  iliv  ■.;i<uiiii:  ;'k>' vo^uity  iias iiot  yet  been  examined: 
Lii-ir  luvs,  Mi,'i-.,  '.ro('iv-ii  ..■■eejxTs. and  other  chmbing plants 
O'H'iiii;;  llu'iit  w'l'i  i.'1'.c'i  !Lii['eiiL'Crai)le  thiciceCs. 

All  llu-  slu-l!  ini'Liiiiis  'list  i:^Kiiiierate<J  are  situated  on  the 
»iln>u-s  .■!  ill..-  ■ii.M,  iT  111  'ti  '.inim:iiiate  vxinity.  One.  how- 
vvvi.  ixim-inu'nii!  iiit\  ;ii;li,'<  Jjeyoiii.;  Mobile,  consisting  almost 
v'Uliiviv  I'l  ni.iinte  sIk-I's.  This  fact  implies  a  considerable 
rflU'MtK'ii  i!i  ilic  ckAatioii  of  the  shi.Tes  -itice  the  time  of 
yw  Iii-ilvnc  MK'n  ;  I  or  it  is  ;K't  vcn."  likely  that  he  would  hare 
tak<.-n  (Ik-  tioul'Ii-  to  carry  the  siieii-rish  necessary  for  his 
daily  (i'ihI  to  -iuch  a  Jistance,  when  it  would  have  been  so 
easy  to  set  up  hi-  dwc;itHi;-piacc  close  to  the  beach. 

Pr.  J"iici  li.w  c\|'lored  forty  sheiUheaps  on  Colonel 
Island,  rr«.i>rj;ia.'  l"hc  whole  island,  he  tells  us,  is  covered 
with  ■ihcll-nn'und-i.  Similar  heaps,  chietly  fonned  of  the 
shells  I'f  oy<icrs.  clams,  m\<1  mussels,  are  of  ver\-  frequent 
occurrence  in  Maine  .\n\\  Ntassachusetts,  and  excavations 
have  yielded  results  no  less  interestinj;.  Dr.  Jeffries  Wy- 
man  has  nmcd  the  rarity  of  stone  implements,  which  are 
replaced  by  articles  of  bone,  which  are  veiy  common. 
Fragments  of  pntterj-  are  not  abundant;  the  ornamenta- 
tion, always  coar>e.  presents  little  resemblance  to  the  most 

'  Brinton  :  "  Notes  on  ihe  Flotidiao  reninsuij  "      rh.laijelplua,  1SJ9. 
'  "Antiquities  of  [be  Sontlieni  Indius  and  Geoisia  Tribe*.' 
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icicnt    European   pottery.    The  ornamentation  was  pro> 

duccd  by  traceries  nude  on  tlie  soft  clay  cither  with  the  point 

of  a  shell,  or  of  a  sharp  stone.'     The  bones  of  animals  arc 

numerous,*    Wyman  met  with  those  of  the  elk,  the  rcin- 

I     deer,'  the  Virginian    deer  {Cervus    Virginianus\   the  most 

^ftommon  of  all;  the  beaver,  the  seal,  the  mud-turtic,  the 

^nrcat  auk,  and  the  wild  turkey.     Except  the  auk  {,AUa  im- 

W^nnis),  which  was  before  its  extinction  only  found  in  the 

extreme  north,  all  the»e  animals  lived  in  Maine  in  historic 

times.     The  caribou,  though  much  rarer  than  of  old,  is  still 

met  witli  in  the  same  region.    The  dog  should  al»>  be  men- 


Fto.  is..»Vtrioint  (tone  and  boot  implemeau  from  CxIKornia. 

tjoned.  Many  bones  bear  marks  of  his  teeth ;  so  that  he 
lived  with  man  and  was  subject  to  him,  at  least  as  much  so 
as  his  wild  nature  permitted.      Some  of  these   important 

'Thb  pttinlt!*«  moAt  «f  «muncntDtlon  hu  been  met  with  in  MJMOuH,  lUt- 
Mob,  <Aut>,  Tonnntcc.  ami  Flotiili.     "  Kcpuii,  Peiltody  Muneum,"  1S71. 

'  1m  ftjipcndii  R  we  {ire  a  coniptcle  liit  of  the  manimaU,  bitdi,  Kptiln.  fiib, 
and  molltuo  lounil  by  Jeffrie*  Wynun  In  the  khelUheapi  <A  Mount  Detcn  and 
CoKb's  Cove,  Eagle  Hill  aiwl  Culuii  I'orl. 

'Tlia  Kiitilccr  or  carlboa  (XaH^i/rr  tariti-ti)  ii  tiiti  foand  within  the  con. 
6iiei  of  Maine  ;  iMt  tb«  wOi  luikcy  hat  Lcci>rn«  vttiually  eniiiict  in  New  Eng- 
itai.  Tbe  elk  is  not  found  neater  Ih.ia  llie  Alleghany  llountaisi^  and  Ihe 
tnai  ank  baa  rttiealed  beyond  the  coniinei  of  Ibe  Uniicd  Stales,  U  not  cxliiKI. 
—Wyman,  "  Repon,  Pvatxxl;  MiMCum,"  lB&3,  p.  II. 
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excavations  were  macle  under  the  supervision  of  Amcri 
anthropologbt-t,  after  tlic  meeting  in  i86S,  at  Chicago,  of  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  A  mound 
opened  on  that  occasion,  covered  an  area  of  ten  acres.  Oj-ster- 
shells  cod  bones,  some  of  the  bones  of  a  dog,  and  those  of  a 
lai^e  deer  were  found ;  alt  rdics  bearing  witness  to  the 
presence  of  men  living  entirely  on  the  products  of  fisheries 
and  of  the  chase,  and  who  as  yet  were  strangers  to  ali 
^ricutture. 

The  slicll-hcaps  are  also  frequently  met  with  In  California,' 
and  some  districU  near  San  Francisco  are  literally  covered 
with  them.    One  of  them,  situated  near  San  Pablo  (Contra 


Fib,  16.— Stoee  tDORsr  (Callfociiu}. 

Costa  County),  is  more  than  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  wide. 
The  shells  of  which  it  is  made  up,  chiefly  those  of  the  oyster 
and  the  mussel,  have  all  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire* 
Excavations  to  a  depth  of  twcnty>fivc  feet  in  a  similar 
mound  have  yielded  arrow-points  and  hammcri.  Among 
others  have  been  found  thousands  of  bone  implements  (iig.) 
1 5),  the  largest  of  which  are  eight  inches  long.     Mixed 

*F(Mier.  "Freliktark  R*cs*  of  Ui*  Vbllod  Suic«,'*p,  163.    Btutcroft. ' 
IV..  p.  w 
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these  tools  lay  human  remains,  which  have  unfortunately 
been  dispersed  without  any  benefit  to  science.' 

Dr.  Yatca  sent  a  complete  collection  of  the  objects  found 
by  him  in  Alameda  County  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  Washington/  It  includes  several  large  stone  mortars 
(fig.  l6),  a!re;idy  alluded  to,  some  implements  chiefly  in- 
tended for  boring,  pijies,  and  a  rough  repre:sentation  of  a 
phallus.  This  last  fact  must  be  noted,  for  wc  shall  sec  that 
discoveries  of  this  description  arc  rare  in  America  ;  this  rar- 
ity contrasts  strangely  with  the  too  frequent  obscenities  of 
Greek  or  Roman  art. 

The  excavations  in  Oregon  were  directed  by  Paul  Schu- 
ler.'     He   made   an   important   collection   of    mortars, 


Fig.  I7.^^uajtt  tcraper. 

pipes  of  inferior  worlcmansliip,  pieces  of  pottery,  little  cups 
of  soapstone,*  daggers,  knives,  flint  arrows,  attempts  at  sculp- 
ture, and  bone  or  shell  implements.     One  of  these  cxcava- 

■BuKrad.  rollV-.p.  Jii, 

*  "  SmiituonUn  Repoit."  1S69.  p.  36. 

'  "  Ket«archc«  on  the  KjokkeiunOddlngt  of  the  COMI  of  Oregon  auid  in  cIm 
Sant*  Bvban  ItUiiiU  ind  Adjucnl  HaiDluid," — "  Bui.  U.  S.  G«og. 
S«(ter,'*f6L  111.     "  Rq>ott.  robodjr  MuseuiQ."  iStS* 

*  On  th*  blutd  of  Stnta  CkUlina  Schumacher  found  a  quarry  of  soiptlon* 
or  icctttite  iriiere  the  sncimt  inluliilanit  kul  tti  up  ■  tegular  manufactoty  of 
poU  and  diibct.  Tbcy  are  found  in  ill  stiga  of  pfoduction,  and  aboul  them 
muf  bv  pkkol  up  the  toalt  uted  in  fathloniii)>  th«Rb     Sewnl  aiiniUt  liit- 

efics  in  Kew  England  ire  mcntiontO.  A  alcatilc  or  Miptione  quarry  ex* 
I  at  Clirtuiana.  Lmcatter  Couniy,  Pcnniylvania.  Mate  than  9,000  Kian« 
pleiBenIs  and  a  cumber  of  peat  itonei^  which  Mcm  to  h.ire  served  ai  ham- 
,  have  bc«n  collected  tbeic.  Th«  laoio  proceti  was  employed  u  In  the 
I  «f  Santa  Cal»liiia  ;  the  ttooe  wu  longhly  hewn  on  the  tpot,  then  taken 
\tma  Ibc  qnatty  and  civen  to  the  a'orkniaa  who  GnUbed  it  off,  giring  U  tlM  m- 
qalicdfom. 
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tiontt  brought  ta  light  thirty  human  skalb  and  two 
complete  skeletons.     The  dead  had  been  laid  beneath 
dwelling-place  of  the  living. 

Shrll-hcaps  al^o  abound  on  Vancou\-er  Island,  accordf 
to  A  muiiuscript  quoted  by  Bancroft  (vol.  IV.,  pp.  737,  741^ 
et  i€^.).  Amongst  heaps  of  sfacUs  h-iv-c  been  collected  ham- 
mers, arrow-pomts,  wooden  clubs^  and  a  sort  of  knife  carved 
out  of  whalebone.  Amongst  the  debris  lay  skeletons.  One 
of  them  had  a  shell  bracelet  on  his  arm,  and  a  stone  arrow- 
head was  sticking  in  onv  of  his  bones.  At  Esquimalt  a  dish 
was  found  with  two  handleTi,  one  oi  them  r^-prcscnting  the 
figure  of  a  man,  the  other  the  head  of  an  animal.  As  we 
shall  sec,  exactly  similar  articles  arc  met  with  in  the  mounds 
of  Central  America.  That  of  Esquimalt  probably  dates 
from  the  same  period  as  the  mounds  nnth  which  the  inland 
abounds,  some  composed  of  pebbles,  others  of  clay  or  s.ind. 
Hu^e  flat  stones,  regular  menhirs,'  are  often  placed  vcrti. 
cally  on  these  mounds ;  venerable  trees  overshadow  them, 
bearing  witness  to  their  anliquitj'.  Newfoundland  w:is  dis- 
covered in  1491  by  the  Venetian,  John  Cabot,  who  com- 
manded an  expedition  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  Hcnij- 
VII.  of  England  ;  perhaps,  also,  for  that  question  is  still  un- 
decided, by  the  Portuguese  navigator.  Cortercal.  It  ia  cer- 
tain,  however,  that  when  it  was  discovered,  the  coast  of  the 
island  appeared  to  be  uninhabited.  The  numerous  mounds 
alone  attested  the  presence  of  man.  and  these  mounds,  with 
the  stone  implements  they  concealed,  must  therefore  date 
from  a  period  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans. 

Wc  must  also  mention  the  pits  explorctl  by  Mr.  F.  V 
Putnam'  and  others  near  Madisonvtile,  in  the  Little  Mia: 
valley.  These  pits,  which  are  from  three  to  four  feet  In 
diameter  and  from  four  to  seven  feet  deep,  arc  filled  with 
ashes  arranged  in  thin  layers  and  mixed  with  gravel  and  char. 

■  A  Bretoa  vord  McnKying  long  tfOM*.  pnenllr  uint  to  denote  die  nH  sp. 
right  alwici  ercctcil,  for  tame  ^rpote  nat  now  known  with  cnlaiiUf,  \if  tbc 
■ncimt  CdU. 

'  Putiutn.  one  of  ih«  nKal  asincnt  MUfaropoloKuU  ol  iW  ITslted  SttUik 
mcMioiu  hiviag  explored  mute  ilua  400  o(  ikete  ptu. 
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coal.  From  top  to  bottom  occur  numerous  bones  of  rep- 
tiles, lisli,  birds,  and  mammals.  The  bonrs  of  the  deer,  elk, 
and  bear  hud  been  broken  (o  got  out  tliemurrow;  shells, 
too,  chiefly  fresh-water  mu3.teU  of  the  genus  Vnic,  were  col- 
lected ;  some  were  pierced  to  serve  aa  ornaments ;  with 
them  were  fragments  of  pottery,  implements  made  of  bone, 
tlic  antlers  of  the  deer  and  the  elk,  arrow-points,  scrapers, 
hammers,  polislicd  stone  axes,  copper  ornaments,  beads,  and 
stone  pipes.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  pits  Dr.  Metz 
found  a  large  quantity  of  carbonized  grains  of  corn,  covered 
with  corn  husks  and  a  matting  of  reeds,  also  carbonized. 
These  bear  witness  to  a  people  not  only  sedcntar)'  but  agri> 
cultural. 

The  sambaquis  are  formed  of  the  remains  of  the  food  of  a 
people  who  for  centuries  inhabited  the  coasts  of  Bratih' 
There,  as  in  a  book,  we  can  read  of  the  custom-s,  usages,  and 
incidents  of  the  daily  life  of  thus  extinct  race  Each  bed  of 
shells*  or  of  cinders  is  a  page,  on  which  facta  written  in 
Stones  and  ashes  speak  for  thcmsch-cs,  and  where  the  drama 
of  life  is  retraced  by  the  broken  bones  of  the  victims. 
From  a  heap  on  the  banks  of  the  Suguassu  River  numerous 
human  relics  have  btcn  taken,  the  fractures  in  the  bones 
showing  clearly  that  they  had  been  broken  to  get  out  the 
marrow.  The  cannibalism  of  these  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Brazil  need  not  surprise  us,  for  at  the  present  day  there  are 
in  this  empire,  so  advanced  in  many  respects,  no  less  than 
ten  cannibal  tribes,  numbering  altogether  some  70,000  or 
80,000  souls.' 

The  sambaquis  often  attain  a  considerable  height.  Captain 
Burton,  who  ts,  it  is  true,  inclined  to  exaggerate,  speaks  of 

*  Srv.A'xh..iiA.VS.  tit.  teiiei.  Pint.  i«67.  Ch.  Wiener:  "Ertudciiotre 
tM  mabaiqiiu  do  hiI  du  Bmil "  (i^nJi't-M  ii  Muita  ft'niienfiJ  lir  Kit^  'Jiattiro. 
w),  I.,  1876). 

*  Tlic  mnllMca  of  which  tbcj  ate  campoieil  arc  chiefly  bivalve  leMacc*,  cipe. 
eUDf  UtdU  d  Ihe  Bmua  Ctt^itia.  OyiXtt  uid  wliiHi  «h«II>  u«  «Im  nd 
«Uh. 

'Dt.Hovri:  "  Lo  ln4ieM<tc  U  Fioviiicc  <lr  Mxtto  Growo";  Dr.  lUIhde 
•aaa  Nolo :  "\x\\xi  Addrtncd  lo  Ihe  A»gl*-8ratiliaH  Timtu" 
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having  seen  one  no  less  than  one  hundred  feet  high.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  ^clls  forming  these  hillocks  are  so  nu> 
mcrous  that  a  single  sambaqui  has  for  more  than  two 
centuries  not  only  supplied  all  the  Umc  needed  by  the  little 
neighboring  town  o(  Kostra^cnbora-da^Jloria.  but  yicldc^^ 
considerable  quantities  for  exportation.  ^H 

In  the  rt'gion  of  La  Plata  paraderos  are  met  with  some^ 
what  resembling  kitchen-middens.  Both  mark  the  sites  of 
human  dwellings,  and  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  disturbance 
excludes  the  idea  of  their  having  been  cemeteries  to 
which  they  were  at  first  likened.  Moreno  and  Zcballos 
have  described  those  in  several  parts  of  Buenos  Ayres; 
Ameghino  in  his  turn  describes  those  of  the  banks  of  t! 
Marco-Diaz,  the  Lujan,  and  the  Frias.* 

Numerous  mammal  bones  are  scattered  about  in  certain 
places,  often  covering  a  considerable  area.*  The  long  bones 
arc  split,  others  show  grooves  and  cuts ;  nearly  all  have  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  With  these  bones  have 
been  picked  up  stone  implements,  chiefly  arrow-points  (fig. 
l8)  and  fragments  of  clumsy  and  badly  baked  pottery,  show- 
ing, however,  tniccs  of  artificial  coloration.  Heaps  of  burnt 
earth  and  charcoal  cinders  tell  clearly  of  the  hearths  of 
men.  AH  the  bones,  whether  of  mammals  or  birds,  are 
of  species,  such  as  the  deer  and  llama,  still  extant  in  South 
America ;  nowhere  are  any  bones  found,  such  as  thow 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  pampas  formation,  belonging 
to  extinct  animals.  The  paraderos  must  not  therefore 
be  confounded  with  those  formations,  and  their  much  more 
modern  character  brings  them  near  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
shell-heaps. 

Recent  discoveries'  have  lately  confirmed  this  conclunon. 
Excavations  in  a  tumulus  of  elliptical  form '  on  the  Parana 

'"LaAntigMdulild  Itombrc  end  FUla."  vot.  I.,  p.  yat.  etc. 

*A  pMwfafo  OM  ihe  baalu  of  tb«  Mafco-Diax  <DTm  an  arc*  ot  6ti  by  t^ 
yard*. 

'Z<b«lto(:  "  tin  Tmnoln  prMktoriqiM  dc  Bucnw  \fT^"  \Jt**.J^ Amtlawf., 
1878.  p.  577). 

*  The  croUM  diMoelcr  b  •&(>  li.  ;  the  uaaUcst  loj  feet.    Tie  hel^i  b  abo^ 
cigbl  fMt.  "" 
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near  the  port  of  Campiina,  have  brought  to  light  a  great 
many  objects  which  bear  witnc.'^  to  an  advanced  state  of 
culture.  There  arc  weapons  and  tools  of  quartz  or  of  blue 
granite,  often  of  remarkable  workmanship,  hand-roills  vcr>' 
Bkc  those  still  in  use  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  implements  of 
decr-hom, '  whistles  of  vcnado  wood,  and  above  all  a 
considcTBble  number  of  fragments  of  pottci^V  very  superior 
in  execution  lo  any  hitherto  noticed.  Some  of  these  frag- 
ments are  colored  red,  others  are  decorated  with  designs  or 
ornamentation. 

Among  these  pieces  of  pottery  we  must  mention  some 
very  close  imitations  of  animals,  especially  a  parrot's  head 
■true  to  life.    The  works  of  man  lay  mixed  together  in  a 


^ 


Fig.  iS.^Airaw-potnu  (nxn  the  pandcni*  of  FuMgonu. 

considerable  accumulation  of  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  fish,  and 
mammal  bones.  It  is  evident  that  this  mound  concealed  one 
or  more  primitive  hearths;  and  that  these  hearths,  accord- 
ing  to  a  custom  that  wc  meet  with  in  many  difTerent 
races,  became  burial>places ;  the  discovery  of  several  human 
skeletons  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  shclUhcaps  near  the 
sea-coast,  and  formed  of  marine  shells.  Similar  heaps  arc 
met  with  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  rivers,  made  of  the 
shells  of  such  fresh-water  or  even  of  terrestrial  mollusca,  as 
man  might  use  for  food.  In  Braxil,  of  which  we  arc  now- 
speaking,  there  are  sambaquis  thirty-seven  and  a  half  miles 

'Cerw  ratal  anil  C,  vimpriiiu. 

'Di.  Zcballoi  ipuki  of  mare  thna  3.000  IngBBCDtt  ;  amang  Atm  be  tata- 
tiou  Iwcnlf  olU*  or  >>ri  iiill  inuci. 
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from  the  coast,  and  Professor  Hartt  has  described  one  at 
Tapcrinha,*  near  Santarcm,  which  he  considers  very  ancicn 
and  which  is  entirely  made  up  of  river-shclU,  mixed  will 
fragments  of  pottery,  cinders,  and  the  bones  of  different 
animals. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  Whi' 
has  also  recognized  shcil-heaps,  composed  of  fluviatilc  m^ 
lusks,  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  family  of  Naiades,  ani 
chiefly  to  the  genus  Vnw.    Complete  success  has  rewarded 
his  persevering  researches  In  the  states  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Indiana.*     The  heaps  excavated  by 
him   are    much   smaller   than   those  situated   on   the    sea- 
coa.it ;  the  largest  arc  not  more   than  about  one  hundred 
yards  long   by  four  to  five  broad,  and  about  three  to  si^^M 
feet  deep.     That   of  Kco^uqua   (Iowa)   rests   on   allun^^^ 
soil,  and  in  it  have  been  observed  fragments  of  stone  torn 
from  the  neighborinj^  ri>cks,  bearing  traces  of  fire,  and  frag- 
ments of  iKjtlory  of  rude  workmanship,  mixed  with  large 
grains  of  sand  and  ornamented  with  line*  traced  with  a 
pointed  bone  or  stone.     In  this  same  shell-heap  White  col- 
lected flint-chips,  arrow-points,  and  a  serpentine  hatchet,  with 
numerous  bones  of  the  Virginia  deer.*     They  had  been  used 
as  food  by  man,  for  the  long  bones  which  contain  marrow  had 
been  split  open,  evidently  for  the  sake  of  extracting  it.     Id 
other  heaps  at  Sabula  and  Bcllcvuc,  Iowa,  WTiitc  was  able  to 
make  out  the  method  employed  by  these  men  in  cooking  the 
shell-fish  which  formed  their  chief  nourishment.    Tlicy  dug 
holes  in  the  ground  about  one  foot  in  diameter  an<l  of  cor- 
respondingdepth,  in  which  ihcy  lighted  fires.     The  charcoal, 
ashes,  and  shells  found  in  each  one  of  these  holes  proves 
beyond  a  doubt. 


'  "  Report.  Pwbodjr  Miucnin."  187}.  P'  >'■ 

*"On  AnificUl  SheU-ticipa  ol  Fre*b-nI«T  Molliuki :  Am.  Anociitimr 
Porlluicl  (Uftiae),  1S73.  Vciy  ancient  ibdl  \r*\a,  are  alM  mcnliooed  u  eiiii- 
tBg  in  TcDBenva^  capedaUjr  at  Cballaanop,  am!  ai  Mauel  .Shoals.  Cotoad 
VniittlcK^,  whoie  Maine  U  an  anthotiif  !■  Amrrii-a  oa  all  lh«M  qoe<>iiMi>,  «*• 
prrnrd  \t^«,  •  few  fcaraa^  that  ibn«  bcapa  had  not  been  eicaraird. 

*  In  AppciuJix  C.  ve  (itv  Wliiir'*  I1U  of  the  chief  irummalt.  6tb,  aad  mo|^ 
Imc*  whiA  he  foniid  in  Uie  nKmnd*  h«  exaabtd. 
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Jeffries  Wyman  describes  the  river  shell-heaps  of  Florida 
with  as  much  care  as  dots  White  those  of  the  North.'  They 
arc  mostly  mounds  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  coast,  only 
entirely  made  up  of  frtrsh-watcr  shells,  associated  with  a  few 
rare  bones  of  the  Virginian  deer,  the  oppossum,  the  raccoon, 
and  some  remains  of  birds.  Some  of  these  heaps  also  con. 
tain  shells  of  Ampullaria  and  PalttdtHa*  hardly  suitable  for 
food,  and  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  ]ireseiU  Indians.  One 
of  the  most  remarkahle  heaps  is  situated  at  Silver-Spring,  on 
the  western  side  of  Lake  George.  It  is  the  largest  of  those 
visited  by  Wyman,  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  John's  River.  It 
covers  an  area  of  twenty  acres;  its  height  is  very  variable; 
here  it  rises  to  no  less  than  twenty  feet,  there  it  sinks  to  two 
or  three,  in  proportion  doubtless  to  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants and  the  length  of  their  stay.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  man  can  have  collected  such  quantities  of  these 
mollusks,  which  now  seem  rare  alike  in  the  lake  and  the  river. 
Wc  must  therefore  suppose  that  they  were  much  more 
numerous  in  p^st  centuries,  and  have  disappeared  in  the  great 
struggle  for  existence  which  has  been  so  fiercely  maintained 
in  every  age  and  in  every  country.  This  is  no  exceptional 
instance ;  the  oysters  of  gigantic  size,  the  shells  of  which 
form  the  vast  deposits  on  the  Damariscotta  River,  of  Maine, 
are  now  very  rare,  and  the  same  fact  has  been  observed  at 
Cape  Cod  and  Cotuit  Port.  Of  the  shells  found  in  the 
Danish  kitchen-midden,  those  of  oysters  were  the  most 
abundant,  and  they  are  now  but  vcr^'  poorly  represented  in 
the  Baltic.  Another  consequence  of  the  less  favorable  bio- 
logical  conditions  now  enjoyed  by  the  oyster  is  that  it  is 
diminished  in  size,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  mollusks 
of  Lake  George  and  the  St.  John's  River  as  with  the  oysters 


' "  Frwb- 
\vt..  lUA. 


ler  Slie1l.bn|M  of  ilie  St.  Jolin  Ritcf  " ;  AwttrUam  KaturaSa, 
Repcfl,  Ptabody  HnicuiD,"  1874.  WnnaarcmaikiiilLiiihaBioM 

utdeni  b«d*of  Ibc  Flotiilakltchcn-inidilcKtiitvtrcontaiiDpcciniciuorpolUty. 
*8aitli  M«aniralvcs.     The  former  lirnin  warm  hiitudu  only;  iUihdlii 

gkitwlsr,  itie  vrborls  TcntncoM,  ood  wiih  >  vide  aperture  bouniled  by  as  no. 

nOected  Ubram.     PaluJina  tcMBiblc)  Amfuiiuia,  but  tb«  kbcll  U  tuiijcr  *aA 

won  ttndet.  aiul  geacnlly  nora  tolid. 
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of  Maine.     It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances,  pro 
the  incessant  struggle  of  nature,  of  which  wc  are  only  n 
beginning  to  discern  the  traces. 

The  fact  that  the  men  who  made  these  heaps  of  rubbi: 
which  arc  now  the  sole  uitncsseA  to  their  existence,  fed  upoi 
mollusks  now  rejected  by  the  Indians  themselves,  so  far 
from  particular  with  regard  to  their  food,  is  of  a  piece  with 
the   coarseness  of  their   potteries.     Wj-man   tells   us  that 
amongst  the  thousands  of  fragments  he  examined,  none  are 
of  such  skilful  workmanship  or  of  such  elegant  ornamenta- 
tion as  those  of  the  mounds  of  Mississippi,  or  those  be  him- 
self picked  up  in  the  sepulchres  of  Cedar  Kc>'s,  or  in  the 
shell-heaps  of  Fcmandina  and  of  St.  John's  Bluff,  on  the  sc^^H 
coast.  ^^ 

Eveiy  thing  goes  to  prove  that  thcee  men  were  in  a  low 
state  of  culture ;  we  need  not  therefore  wonder  to  find  that 
they  practised  cannibalism.  We  have  already  noted  its  ex- 
istence amongst  the  nomad  tribes  of  Brazil:'  as  early  as  1861. 
Jeffries  Wyman  noticed,  in  an  excavation  made  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Monroe,  some  long  human  bones  (femur, 
tibia,  humerus)  broken  into  pieces  a  few  inches  long  and 
mixed  with  bones  of  deer  broken  in  exactly  the  same  way.' 
His  interest  once  aroused,  he  paid  especial  attention  to  thit 
question  in  his  later  researches,  and  he  had  soon  ten  very 
characteristic  examples,  which  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as 
to  the  existence  of  cannibalism  in  Florida,  at  the  period 
during  which  man  collected  about  his  dwelling  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  to  which  we  have  applied  the  name  of  shell-heaps. 

It  is  evident  tliat  the  human  bones  did  not  come  from  a 
burying-placc ;  no  skeleton  was  complete;  the  remains  of 
several  individuals  were  mixed  in  the  greatest  confu^on  ;  all 
the  bones,  especially  the  long  ones  containing  marrow,  were 
broken  like  those  found  ne^r  Lake  Monroe,  and  doubtless 

'  "  Onn«t  cam  nuciu  volnpute  *eiciiBliir,'  Mji  Ourio,  of  tbe  lutiire*  o' 
Bradl,  tpMkiiiii  ol  their  preailMtiun  for  humaft  flob,  /V  Rttut  Hmmantu&i 
Krgh  Ltuibmtr,  Cotoni*  Agrippiiw.  I}}4- 

'"Hum«nRcinaaitlnititSlKllhMp»of  iheSi.  Joli»'tKivcr  (Em  norids); 
CaniiibaluBt."— "  Rcpod,  Peabody  Uaiciui."  vol.  L.  p.  «6. 


for  the  same  reason  as  those  of  the  animals,  such  as  the  deer 
or  the  alligator,  which  these  people  used  as  food.  The  in- 
tcrcsting  excavations  at  Osci^oiii  Mound  have  since  confirmed 
Wyman's  conjectures.  The  remains  of  men  and  animals 
were  inclosed  in  very  hard  breccia,  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
European  caves  which  have  yielded  such  important  results. 
From  this  breccia  Wyman  extracted  two  femora,  belonging 
to  two  difFcFcnt  individutils;  on  one  of  them  he  noticed  an 
incision  made  round  the  bone  in  ortler  to  break  it  more 
easily.  On  the  other  femur,  the  inci-iion  may  have  existed, 
but  it  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  be  stated  with  certainty. 

The  learned  professor  also  mentions  a  human  bone  found 
at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  with  evident  marks  of  workman- 
ship upon  it. 

While  Jeffries  Wyman  was  proving  the  existence  of  can- 
nibalism in  the  southern  states,  Manly  Hardy  announced 
the  same  fact  with  regard  to  New  England.'  In  a  shell- 
heap  on  the  coast  of  Maine  he  discovered  thirty  or  forty  long 
bones,  the  femur,  tibia,  humerus,  radius,  a  sternum,  a  pelvis, 
and  two  human  skulls.  Amonj;  these  remains  there  were 
literally  no  vertebra;,  ribs  or  little  bones;  none  of  the  human 
fragments  corresponded  with  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  possible  to  put  togethercvcn  part  of  the  skeleton. 
The  long  bones  were  broken,  and  the  excavations  yielded 
bones  of  the  beaver  and  the  moose  mixed  with  the  human 
bones  broken  in  the  same  way.  There  were  also  bird  and 
fish-bones,  numerous  sca.shells,  some  fragments  of  pottery, 
a  stone  arrow  and  a  bone  needle.  In  many  places  heaps  of 
cinders  marked  the  hearth  of  the  cannibal,  where  he  had  pre- 
pared his  horrible  meals. 

Such  facts,  sad  as  they  are  for  humanity,  cannot  surprise 
us.  In  historic  times  we  find  man  feeding  on  human  flesh, 
even  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  and  that  when  most  animals 
show  a  singular  repugnance  to  eating  the  flesh  of  one  of  their 
own  spedcs.      Herodotus'  tells   us  of  the   cinnibalism   of 

' "  Report.  Peabodjf  Muuum,"  1S77,  *«'■  I'..  |>.  11)7. 

■Book  ]V..  clup.  XVni..  XXVl..«tc.     ThcM  peopk  probably  ioliabited 
Ccunl  KbuIa. 
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several  of  the  people  in  the  neighboring  countries  of  Scythia, 
amongst  the  Antlropluigi  and  the  Issedonians,  for  instance. 
Aristotle  relates  it  of  several  peoples  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euxine.'  Diodonis  Siculus  mentions  it  amongst  the  Gala- 
tians,'  and  Strabo,  in  his  tuni,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland.  sa>'s :  "  They  are  more  savage  than  the  Britons, 
feeding  on  human  flesh,  *  *  *  and  deeming  it  commenda- 
ble to  devour  their  deceased  parents."*  In  the  ancient  tombs 
of  Asiatic  Georgia,  dating  from  the  eighth  to  the  second 
century,  B.  C,  boiled  or  charred  human  bones  arc  found,  the 
remains,  doubtless,  of  victims  devoured  by  those  who  as- 
sisted in  the  (casts  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
funeral  rites.* 

St.  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century  A.  D,,  asserts  that  in 
Gaul  he  saw  some  Attacotcs,  dcwcndcd  from  a  savage 
Scotch  tribe,  who  lived  upon  human  flesh,  notwithstanding 
they  possessed  great  herds  of  swine,  oxen,  and  sheep,  t(i)^| 
which  their  immense  forests  supplied  excellent  pasturagc.^^ 
How  can  wc  be  surprised  to  find  this  degrading  practice 
amongst  savage  tribes,  when  in  the  golden  age  of  Rome  the 
courtiers  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  according  to  Galen,  ate 
human  flesh  in  a  refinement  of  gluttony,'  and  though  the 
Scandinavian  kitchen-middens  show  no  trace  of  cannibalism, 
Adam  of   Brencn,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century  and 


t 


'  "  TrtatMc  on  G<w«nm«fil."  book  Vlll. 
*"&l>llc*lHiua(y,'*book  v..  chap.  XXXII. 


*Sli&tio,  "  Gcosraphj,"  book  IV.,  ch.  V.,  pp.  VjH^.  (HaoiiltOB**  ttwuJv 
tkn.  iSm.) 

*  Co^reH  Anh.  dc  Kuan,  1877. 

'"Quid  loquM  de  cclcrii  naiiooibm,  quvin  iftt  adolac«atalsi  in  G*lBi 
vlderlB  Atlacocot,  (cnlen  BrituiBican,  boBinit  rttA  ountbu*  cl  qsitn  po 
lylns  porcoram  Errgn  r1  aniMatonnn  pecndnMtpe  npniuni,  parronam  MU* 
«t  feminarun  ptptltu.  Bolcrc  ftlucinderc,  «t  hai  toh*  cjbonn  ddkinub*- 
tnii."  Hi«i.,  C^n,  to).  IL.  p.  335>  <wU.  Mi|^c,  ml.  XXIl.  BklMid  td 
CiTcncain  taji  ih*l  lb«  AUacMa  Hred  on  tine  hukt  <A  the  Clyd*  b«;ood  Un 
grcM  wall  of  HadriwK. 

'CoMmodw  Ihed  frau  i6t  10  199  A.D.  We  lake  Ihi*  (act  (naa  Bacbekl^ 
"  Dietlonaaire det  SclttKaa HKinlM CI  poIJlqne."  WFinighlaild  Itina  ltii«a  ef 
JnveiM]:  "  .  .  .  Scd  qui  m(>nl«i«  cadaver  Miumiiit,  nil  sminaaa  bas 
Ubcnti««dlt.-    (Sal.  XV.,  ^..S?.) 
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preached  Christianity  at  the  Court  of  King  Sven  Ulfscn 
represents  the  Danes  of  his  time  as  wearing  the  skins  of 
bea»ls,  hunting  the  aurochs'  and  the  elk,  imitating  the  cries 
of  animals,  and  dcvourinp  their  fcIlow-crcatures.' 

Examples  also  abound  in  America,  and  the  death  of  the 
man  to  be  eaten  was  very  often  accompanied  by  horrible 
tortures,  unknown  among  the  natives  of  the  other  conti- 
nent. The  accounts  of  travels  published  by  Bry  contain 
many  details  of  the  ways  in  which  the  savages  of  Guiana 
were  accustomed  to  prepare,  cook,  and  cat  the  bodies  of 
their  victims.'  In  their  first  feeble  effort  to  reach  Peru  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  1524,  Pi?-arro  and  his 
companions  one  day  entered  an  Indian  village  from  which 
the  terrified  inhabitants  ficd  precipitately  at  their  approach, 
leaving  the  human  flesh  they  were  cooking  before  the  fire.' 
The  Mexicans  indulged  in  these  hideous  repasts  on  all  their 
feast  daj's.  The  captive  was  given  up  to  the  warrior  who 
had  made  him  prisoner,  and  the  friends  of  the  conqueror 
were  invited  to  a  joyful  feast.  It  was  not,  says  Prescott,* 
the  meal  of  starving  wretches,  but  a.  rclincd  banquet,  pre- 
pared with  all  the  art  the  Mexicans  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  it.  The  allies  of  the  Spaniards,  after  the  siege  of 
Mexico,  ate  the  fle^h  of  their  enemies,  and  the  besieged 
sacrificed  in  the  Iwnur  of  llie  god  of  war  numerous  victims, 
amongst  whom  Cortes  often  recognized  one  of  his  soldiers, 
from  the  whiteness  of  the  .skin.  After  the  sacrifice  the 
bodies  were  cut  up,  and  the  flesh  distributed  to  the  people. 

The  Caribs,  like  the   Fijians,  were  careful  to  fatten  the 

'  Tbc  B»t  l/rtu  at  RiKon  of  Pi>Und. 

'  Sckmtedm'i  UrgtidiuAtt,  p.  M'- 

*"Collccliaf>ct  pcicpiaMionum  in  Indlam  Otxiclentalrm,'  XXV.,  partes 
oNMpccbeauB  i  Tt-  dc  B*T  0'  *  M,  Merian  publicol*.  Ftuicofatii  lA  Mtenain, 
t^fi,  1634.  "Bictil  10J.  lie  J.  SiuliHt  Keu)UB,~  (l'>n  III.,  pp.  71,  81.  69,  tsj 
lad  IS?).  "  Voj«gc  it  Jouicc*  Lcnii  ile  Duieundui>.~  fiiit  j.  \>.  113.  Se« 
alio  tlw  nwBvmuB  (uu  collected   \yf  Wyman,  "  K«pon,  Ptobod/  Miucnm,' 

l«* 

'  PrcMott :    "  Ilutoi7  ol  the  Conceit «(  Vtm"  p,  96,  tSj4. 

*  PioMU  :  "  Ubt.  ol  UiG  Conqucu  o(  M«xico.~  niiUdelphia.  1874,  voL  L, 
P3J. 
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unfortunate  victims  they  meant  to  eat.'  Cannibalism  existed 
among<>t  thv  Algonqutns,  Iroquois  the  Maumis,  the  Kicka- 
poos  and  many  other  tribes,  and  the  Jesuits,  who  w 
often  witnesses  of  the  feasts  in  which  human  flesh  was  t 
only  food  supplied,  have  handed  down  to  us  an  account 
them.'  One  shudders  T,vith  horror  at  the  tortures  invented 
by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  Among  some  Indian  tribes  these 
tortures  began  several  days  before  the  final  sacrifice. 
Lighted  firebrands  were  applied  to  cver>-  part  of  the  body : 
the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  were  wrenched  off;  the 
flesh  was  torn,  and  buming  splinters  plunged  into  the  gaping 
wounds;  the  victim  was  scalped  and  burning  coals  applied 
to  the  spot.  Women'  and  children  were  not  the  least  eager 
amongst  the  torturers,  and  when  the  sufferer  at  last  expired, 
his  breast  was  opened,  and  if  he  had  died  bravely  the  heart 
was  taken  out,  cut  in  pieces,  and  distributed  to  the  young 
warriors  of  the  tribe.  They  also  drank  the  still  smoking 
blood,  hoping  to  inoculate  themselves  with  the  courage  o( 
which  they  had  just  had  proof.  The  trunk,  limbs,  and  bead 
were  ro.isled  or  boik-d;  all  goi^ed  themselves  with  the 
horrible  food,  and  the  day  ended  with  dances  and  song 
which  gayly  finished  off  the  feast.' 

In  our  own  day,  even,  sailors  and  travellers  have  told  ol 
similar  scenes.  The  Apaches,  to  a  very  recent  date, 
were  accustomed  to  treat  their  prisoners  u-ith  a  ferodt}' 
equal  to  that  of  their  ancestors.  The  inhabitants  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  have  at  least  as  an  excuse  the  wretched  existence 
they  lead,  in  a  country  almost  destitute  of  all   the  neees- 

*  Pc(«T  Martyr  d'  Aii|^*ni :  "  U«  R«biu  Oowiud*  et  Orlw  Novo,  Decadca, 
I..  Book  I. 

'P.  Hvnaqifai:  "  D^crlption  de  Ik  UvUiaH,"  Fkri*.  iS6e,  fip.  6$.  «t. 
ud69. 

*  "On  thii  occmIom  h  tt  Ufr«]t  sbscrred  ihai  llw  woBcn  mc  mora  end 
than  tliG  ni«ii."  Schookraf  I :  "  Etluiiikf  lea]  RcMartbr*  Rc*p«ctlB|[  ih*  K«rf 
Uan  of  Aaiarica,"  vol.  III.,  p.  1S9. 

*La  PMhicric:  "  llUioiie  de  VAtnch^iM."  Puii,  i7>3.  p.  93.  Faibtf 
J<U  de  Brebcvf :  "  Vo;*gc  ilaiw  la  Moovtlle  Ptaao  occidental."  He  hiOMtM 
pcriihcd  Dsdoi  tnch  torlum  ai  ikou  Ii«  had  dtKtAed.  Bank,  da  Vn^al^ 
"  Relation,"  I'aria.  1641.  p.  46. 
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of  life.  The  expeditions  of  these  miserable  savages, 
ich  Captain  Fitzroy's  description '  is  most  melancholy 
reading,  were  always  made  for  the  sake  of  getting  prisoners ; 
when  they  failed,  and  hunger  became  pressing,  the  old 
women  of  the  tribe  were  seized,  ro;u>ted  at  a  roaring  fire, 
and  pieces  of  the  flesh  distributed  to  the  warriors.  Of  late 
years,  however,  a  better  state  of  things  has  prevailed  in  those 
desolate  regions,  brought  about  by  the  visits  of  various  ex- 
peditions, and  the  presence  among  them  of  devoted  mission- 
aries. But  if  the  famine  which  bears  so  haidly  on  the 
Fuegians  nearly  every  year  may  be  referred  to  as  an  excuse 
for  thrir  cannibalism,  we  nevertheless  find  this  practice  has 
prevailed  in  regions  of  plenty,  amongst  the  must  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  tropics-  Humboldt  saw  similar  scenes  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco;  at  Tahiti  even,  where  the  gentle 
and  affectionate  manners  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  fre- 
quently noted  by  travellers,  the  sacrifice  of  prisoner;  was 
followed  by  cannibal  feasts ;  the  honor  of  eating  the  eyes  of 
the  victims  being  reserved  to  the  king.  The  first  name  of 
Queen  Pomarc  {Aitnata,  I  tat  Ike  eye")  is  a  last  souvenir  of 
the  royal  privilege.' 

To  conclude  these  melancholy  accounts,  which  wc  might 
easily  extend  indefinitely.  Dr.  Crevaux,  in  a  recent  explora- 
tion of  the  Amazon  and  its  chief  tribtitaries,  came  upon  scv. 
eral  cannibal  tribes.  Amongst  the  Ouitotos,  who  live  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yapurc,  he  saw  some  flutes  made  of  human 
bones,  and  he  tells  us  that  one  day,  having  surprised  an  old 
woman  in  the  act  of  preparing  her  dinner,  he  saw  the  grin- 
ning head  of  an  Indian  boiling  in  her  kettle. 

These  facts  form  a  striking  contrast  to  our  brilliant  civilita- 
tion,  and  to  the  prt^^ss  of  which  we  arc  so  justly  proud. 
They  show  in  what  dc(»Tadation  man  may  exist ;  what  prac- 
tices may  be  justified  by  custom  and  superitition ;  and  what 
cfTorts  must  still  be  made  to  raise  to  a  state  of  civilization 
so  many  miserable  races.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  how. 

' "  Vtrfnge  of  the  Adifnlure  and  ihc  B<rs|;l«.'*  *>J.  IL.  p.  I8j  aad  I89. 
'  ■•  Coagt.  fi&.  de  Titit,"  1867,  p.  161. 
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ever,  that  the  practice  of  caanibalum  in  many  cases  was  not 
a  mere  devotion  to  a  diet  of  bumui  ftesh,  but  a  rite  of  a 
religious  character,  the  cannibal  imagioiag  that  in  eating  the 
flesh  he  imbibed  something  of  the  strength  and  courage  of 
his  victim.  The  greater  the  endurance  displayed  under  the 
lorturcs  inflicted  on  a  pri.-«oc»T,  the  greater  the  advantage  to 
accrue  to  his  executioners  when  the)'  should  share  amongst 
them  his  mangled  body. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  shell-heaps  the  day  has  not  yet 
come  for  expressing  a  definite  o[Mnion.  It  is  certain  many 
of  them  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  that  addition*  continued 
to  be  made  to  some  of  them  up  to  a  very  recent  lime. 

H  istorians  are  generally  silent  about  these  heaps,  which  did 
not  attract  much  attention  until  archaxtlc^y  began  to  take 
its  place  among  the  sciences.  UTjcn  the  Indians  were  que*, 
tioned  about  them  they  generally  answered  that  they  are 
very  old.  and  are  the  work  of  people  unknown  to  them  or  to 
their  fathers.'  As  an  exception  to  this  rule,  howe\-cr,  the 
Califomiana  attribute  a  large  »hcll-heap  formed  of  musAeL 
shclU  and  the  bones  of  animals,  on  Point  St.  George, 
San  Francisco,  to  the  Hohgatcs,  the  name  they  give  to  si 
mythical  strangers  who  arrived  in  the  country  from  the  sea, 
and  who  were  the  first  to  build  and  live  in  houses,'  The 
Hohgates  killed  deer,  sea-lions,  and  seals ;  they  collected  the 
mussels  which  were  vcr)*  abundartt  on  the  neighboring  rocks, 
and  the  refuse  of  their  meats  became  piled  up  about  their 
homeSi.  One  day  when  fishing,  they  saw  a  gigantic  seal ;  they 
managed  to  drive  a  harpoon  into  it,  but  the  wounded  animal 
fled  seaward,  dragging  the  boat  rapidly  with  it  toward  the 
fathomles9ab>-sscs  of  the  Charckwin.  At  the  momcntwhen 
the  Hohgatcswcrc  about  to  be  engulfed  in  the  depths,  «'hctc 
those  go  who  arc  to  endure  eternal  cold,  the  rope  broke,  the 
seal  disappeared,  and  the  boat  was  flung  up  into  the  air. 

'  It  it  tt)«  unifonn  tniimonjr  of  (b<»e  vho  h*ve  viiliin  recent  Tt«n  bec«  it 
coRunsnicBlion  with  ibcSdulaoIct.tkal  nft  IradiiioM  of  the  origin  o(  theicknp 
tiMcOMcdowa  la  thctn.  They  ■ttriliut«  ihen  lolbtirprtdcccfaon  in  lhc<icca> 
palionoftlie  pcviBtubof  Ftondi.  See  Wjnus,  "  Rcpott,  rtabodjr  MniauB,' 
■•68.  p.  tb. 

■Buctoft.  vol  III.,  p.  177. 
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Since  then  the  HohKalcs,  changt-d  into  brilliant  stai*,  rottira 
no  more  to  earth,  where  the  shcll-bcaps  remain  as  witness  of 
their  former  resitlence. 

Though  tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  kitchcn-middcns,  a  few 
lacts  exist  which  may  help  us  if  not  to  fix  a  definite  age  for 
them,  St  least  to  determine  something  of  their  limits.  The 
shell-heaps  existed  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  mammals  whose  remains  arc  found  in  them  were  of 
the  »amc  kind  as  thos«  seen  by  the  conquerors.  No  bones 
of  large  extinct  animals  have  been  found  in  the  shell-heaps, 
either  on  the  sea-coast  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  So  far  no 
dbcovcry  has  been  made  in  those  of  North  America  of  any 
iron,  copper,  or  bronze  implements,  or  of  any  gold  or  silver 
objects.  It  therefore  seems  natural  to  place  their  fonnation 
between  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  the  latest  terttaiy 
fauna  and  the  first  introduction  of  metals  by  Europeans. 

It  is  evident  that  they  arc  the  accumulations  of  many 
generations.  The  fresh-water  shell-heaps,  judging  from  those 
hitherto  examined,  appear  to  be  more  ancient  than  those 
formed  near  the  sea,  but  were  in  localities  less  liable  to 
denudation  and  change.  The  shell-heaps  of  California  are 
quite  recent,  those  of  Florida  perhaps  less  so ;  and  even  in 
neighboring  districts  the  pieces  of  pottery,  weapons,  and  im- 
plements found  in  different  shell-heaps  sometimes  pre- 
sent notable  differences,  suggesting  that  they  were  not  con- 
temporaneous. Did  the  men  who  slowly  piled  up  these 
shcli-he:ip3  belong  to  one  race,  or  to  races  that  successively 
occupied  the  same  site?  Without  being  able  to  say  any 
thing  positive  on  this  point,  it  is  an  invariable  law  of  history, 
that  conquerors  should  occupy  the  dwellings  of  the  con- 
quered, until  they  were  in  their  turn  driven  out  by  yet  more 
powerful  or  braver  invaders,  The  shell-heapsall  over  America 
greatly  resemble  each  other ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  re- 
semblance to  surprise  us;  it  is  natural  to  thesavageto  throw 
out  at  the  door  of  his  hut  and  about  its  immediate  vicinity, 
useless  objects,  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  without  caring  about 
the  proximity  of  dirt.    This  is  a  common  thing  all  the  world 
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over.  Travellers  who  \-isit  tbc  Esldino  of  to^y,  th« 
reprewntativcs  of  one  of  tbc  most  uicicat  Amcncan  races,' 
tells  us  that  about  their  tsits  the  groood  is  strewn  with  ail 
sorts  of  rubbi^,  emitting  «  most  noisome  odor.  Then  we 
hHve  •  sufficiently  exact  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  most  of  the  sa%'^cs  who  inhabited  America  in  prc-hisloric  , 
timcii.  ^H 

Amongst  these  heaps,  some,  those  of  Santa  Rosa  for  in^^^ 
stance,  bear  evidence  that  those  who  formed  them  devoted 
themselves  to  the  chase,  wearii^  the  sldns  of  the  animals 
they  killed  ;  numerous  booe  needles  giving  proof  of  their  in- 
dustry'. AmongKt  the  neighboring  middens  of  Bear  Point, 
only  sea-shells  are  found ;  no  sign  of  the  bones  of  animals, 
no  bone  implentcnis.  Must  we  then  conclude  that  the 
people  who  made  them  were  different,  or  that  their  clothes 
were  made  of  grass  or  of  fibres  from  the  bark  of  trees?  as 
were  those  of  the  natives  of  Fhxida,  according  to  the  Spanish 
conquerors,  who  were  the  first  to  penetrate intothc  country. 

This  is  not  at  all  necessat>'.  These  nati\-«s  were  migrator}- 
with  the  seasons,  and,  judging  by  the  practice  of  the  Eskimo, 
probably  limited  their  pursuits  in  accordance  with  their  super- 
stitions; at  one  season  they  resided  at  a  certain  spot,  hunted 
the  seal,  but  perhaps  like  the  Eskimo  did  no  sewing  while 
the  hunt  was  going  on.  At  another  season,  as  in  winter,  te» 
tiring  to  some  sheltered  cove  they  might  have  subsisted 
chiefly  on  mollusk<i,  and  occupied  their  time  in  making  cloth- 
ing, carving  wooden  or  bone  utensils,  etc.  Then  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  resulting  middens  would  be  quite  different, 
though  made  by  the  same  people  at  the  same  period  of  their 
history. 

Differences  are  often  noticeable  in  the  potter>'.    The  vases 

'  It  b  tntamibis  t»  noia  the  rcKinbUMoe  In  piimtiiTe  daws  bcivecn  He 
Btkino  ud  tb*  ialwbilHU  of  ibe  Akuiian  Iihadt.  Tlio  wtafooa,  tMb.  nd 
(■pleoiCMla  jieUcd  in  ncAvalJou  w  kUtttlcal.  The  dlffcitncc  in  tW  ftoM 
snd  the  climaie  p»A*»3\j  moHAtA  ibe  cmtoau  of  ibe  two  tmaelic*  of  oac 
people,  u>qMnUlon  did  tbeir  lancoafc.  W.  H.  Dill,  "RcnulMof  Lklerl^ 
Uitotle  Uui  (ro«  the  Cavei  of  ibe  CallwHRk  ATcbipeUgo.  Aluka  Tenit«rf.' 
"SBitb.  Coot,"  No.  jli.  4',  tt-ih. 
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in  one  case  arc  elegant  in  form  and  ornamentation;  the 
handles  represent  the  figures  of  animals  and  of  men,  thc>'  re- 
semble in  many  respects  those  found  in  the  moimds  of  the 
interior.  In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  potlcty  is  badly 
baked  and  of  coarse  construction.  In  certain  regions,  suit- 
able stone  i.t  rare,  and  pointed  bones  seem  to  have  served 
for  defensive  weapons  and  all  domestic  requirements.  As  a 
general  rule,  excavations  in  the  Atlantic  shell-heaps  have  not 
produced  either  a  single  pipe  or  3  fragment  that  could  have 
belonged  to  one.  so  th^t  the  fashion  of  smoking,  of  which  we 
shall  notice  so  many  traces,  probably  came  in  later.  On  the 
other  liand  we  find  omamenta  almost  everywhere,  and  often 
pieces  of  red  chalk  or  haematite,  doubtless  to  be  used  in 
coloring  wood  or  skins.  The  taste  for  finery  is  innate 
in  man  even  when  most  miserable  and  degraded,  and 
his  taste  sometimes  astonishes  us  with  the  strange  form 
it  assumes.  In  the  va*t  regions  where  the  accumulations 
we  are  describing  have  been  found,  the  differences  must 
necessarily  be  vety  considerable.  Ko  genera!  conclusions 
or  final  theories  are  possible ;  for  if  one  point  seems  proved, 
many  others  are  uncertain  or  even  contradictor}-. 

One  method  has  frequently  been  adopted  in  forming  an 
^proximate  idea  of  the  date  of  the  formation  of  certain 
shell-heaps.  There  are  some  which  are  covered  with  gigantic 
trees.  That  of  Silvcr-Spring  is  crowded  with  venerable  oaks; 
one  of  the  largest  of  them  measures,  no  less  th.in  twenty-six 
to  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference,  so  that,  according  to 
Jeffries  Wyman,*  it  cannot  be  less  than  six  hundred  years  old. 
Judging  from  their  concentric  rings,  he  estimates  the  age  of 
the  trees  on  the  shell-heaps  of  Blue-Spring  and  Old  Town  .it 
four  hundred  years.  If  the^c  calculations  could  be  con- 
sidered to  be  exact,  they  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  satis- 
factorily the  time  when  the  shell-heap  was  abandoned,  and 
ihe  forest  tree  replaced  the  dwelling  of  man;  but  even  then 
our  ignorance  would  remain  complete  as  to  the  initial  date 
lien  the  accumulation  of  shell  and  rubbish  began,  and  it  is 
Ilis  which  it  is  above  alt  important  to  know. 

'■•Report.  P«iboiIy  Mbkobi,"  1873,  vol.  I,,  p.  sj, 
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Iktorcover.  recent  observations  oi  botanists  show  that,  es- 
pecially in  warm  regions,  the  concentric  rings  ot  growth  in 
trees  by  no  means  accord  with  suctesiivc  years ;  more  than 
fifty  rings  having  been  observed  in  a  tree  only  fourteen  yean  H 
old  on  one  occasion.  They  are  entirely  untrustworthy  as  a 
measure  of  cbrono]og>*. 

The  deposits  of  guano  in  Peru  have  jnclded  fish  (fig.  19), 
little  figures,  clumsy  gold  and  silver  Jm^es,  and  numerous 
fragments  of  poltcrj-  The  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  owns  twenty  gold  omainents  from  thcChincha  Islands.' 
These  consist  of  very  thin  metal  ptalcs  arranged  in  parallelo- 
grams from  seven  to  eight  inches  long  by  three  to  four  wide, 
covered  with  dotted  lines  and  pierced  with  a  hole,  by  means 
of  which  they  can  be  hung  round  theneck  or  fastened  to  the 
clothes.  Man  then  inhabited  thc»c  islands  when  the  beds 
which  have  played  such  an  important  part  in  our  modern 
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Fn.  19.— Silver  fiih  tram  the  CUii^i  tOMidc. 

a^liiculturc  were  accumulating,  and  doubtless  fed  upon 
numerous  sea-birds  peopling  them.  In  some  parts  the  bed* 
are  covered  with  marine  deposits,  sometimes  attaining  a 
depth  of  six  feet.  A  geological  sur\'ey  of  the  district  indi. 
cates  that  ftince  they  were  visited  by  man,  these  islands  have 
been  submerged  beneath  the  waves  and  have  emerged  from 
them  again ;  but  the  causes  of  these  phenomena  arc  yet  un- 
known. According  to  all  appearance  these  deposits  belong 
to  the  same  periods  as  the  shell-heaps  above  described  ;  the 
occurrence  of  precious  metals,  such  as  gold  and  silver  might, 
indeed  indicate  a  more  recent  epoch,  but  we  know  that  ihcy 

■  **  Report,  reabodj  Mimcdm."  iS;4.  p.  sow 
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'were  used  at  an  earlier  date  in  Peru  than  in  North  or  Central 
America. 

In  quaternary  times  the  Europeans  inhabited  natural  caves 
or  caves  artificially  enlarged,  according  to  their  requirements. 
These  caves,  especially  those  of  the  south  of  France  and  of 
Belgium,  have  yielded  the  most  certain  and  most  inter- 
esting proofs  of  the  existence  of  pre-historic  man,  and  of 
his  habits  and  his  daily  life.  In  America,  grottos  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  used  as  burial-places,  durigg  a  period  of 
time  the  limits  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix.  The  earliest 
explorers '  tcU  of  caves  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky, 
in  which  human  bones  were  found.  Others  in  California  were, 
we  arc  tokl,  covered  with  admirably  preserved  drawings  repre- 
senting men  or  strange  animals ;  they  contained  many 
mummies.  Clavigcro,  who  gives  tlicie  details,  adds  that 
these  men  di^crcd  as  much  in  their  features  as  in  the  gar- 
icnts  with  which  they  wore  covered,  from  the  races  met 
rith  by  the  Spaniards.  From  a  cave  in  the  Rio  Norzas  val- 
ley, in  the  province  of  Durango,  Mexico,  a  considembic 
number  of  mummies  have  been  taken,  of  an  appearance  very 
distinct  from  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
objects  deposited  near  the  mummies  were  hatchets,  stone 
arrow-points,  and  vase$,  the  deconttion  of  which  has  been 
fancied  to  resemble  that  of  some  Egyptian  poltei^-.'  The 
Spaniards  could  not  contain  their  astonishment  at  the  sight 
of  the  marvellous  feather  garments  with  which  the  bodies  of 
tbe  Ificas  of  Peru  were  covered,  in  the  caves  which  are  de- 
9cribcd  as  forming  their  last  resting-places.  But  nearly  all 
these  caves,  if  they  ever  really  existed,  have  been  lost  sight 
of;  or  all  they  contained  has  disappeared,  and  we  can  not 
doubt  the  exaggeration  which  appears  in  most  of  the  details 
given  by  the  conquerors.  The  very  feiv  caves  still  known 
arc  extremely  difficult  to  explore.  Some,  e^>ecial!y  those 
met  with  in  Mexico,  in  Chihuahua,  or  California,  were  scpul> 
dires,  and  retained  no  traces  of  previous  habitation;  others 

'CobmU:     "FoolpHalaof  VaniUinl  Ram." (h.  VI. 
*  Ptoc  AntliropotegU*!  Sac.  of  Wailiuigtoii,  1879,  p.  Bo. 
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had  been  occupied  by  Indians,  as  dwellings  or  places  of 
refuge,'  and  all  the  objects  tliat  explorers  have  been  able  lOj 
collect  are  of  recent  origin. 

Amongst  the  caves  which  may  be  of  some  interest,  we 
will  name  those  in  the  calcareous  ciiAs  overlooking  the  Gas- 
conade Kivcr.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  in  Pulaski 
county,  Missouri.  It  was  originally  formed  in  geologic 
cal  times,  and  afterward  artificially  enlai^cd  by  man ;  its 
entrance  is  rather  difficult  of  access,  being  perpendicular  to 
the  river.  Conant  had  a  trench  made  175  feet  long  without 
reaching  the  limits  of  the  successive  deposits.  We  give 
list  of  the  beds  as  they  occur,  with  their  depth : 

A.  Alluvium  mixed  with  cinders  and  fragments         .         18  int. 

B.  Cinders a     " 

C    CUy 3\" 

D.  Cinden \  " 

E.  Alluvium 3  •• 

F.  CUy  and  cinders  mixed 3  " 

G.  Cinders \  " 

H.    Alluvium 3t  " 

J.  Cindcitt  mixed  with  charcoal       ....  4  " 

K.    Alluvium j  " 

L.    Cinders 3  " 

H.  Alluvium  mixed  with  fragroents  of  charcoal  30  " 

Total    ....  .         .        67   hu. 

The  strata  must  have  been  frequently  disturbed.  The)- 
consist  of  earth  and  cinders  mixed  with  fragments  of  pot- 
tery and  charcoal,  stone  implements,  broken  human  bones, 
and  a  great  number  of  bone  or  shell  tools  of  various  forms, 
rather  roughly  made  (fig.  20),  The  original  soil  consisted 
of  a  rcddUh  clay,  where  were  picked  up  numerous  shells  of 
Unios  completely  decomposed.  Similar  shells  occur  in  posi- 
tively prodigious  quantities  in  the  various  strata.  At  a 
depth  of  about  two  feet  the  explorers  came  to  a  skeleton 

' Schoolcraf I :  " AicUveiof  AborigindKnowledec,'* vol.  IT-.pL9i7-  "Tlu 
NavaJM,"  uyi  Gillaila,  "  iDbftbiicd  ca««  In  whUb  tlwyfccpt  iMr  crap^' 


"  NoBT.  Am.  to  Vcjigw,"  ««L  CXXXL.  iSj;. 
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lying  on  its  back,  then  to  a  second  doubled  up,  a  little 
urthcr  to  tlwt  of  u  vciy  old  woman.  All  were  in  such  an 
vanccd  stale  of  decay  that  only  a  few  fragmonls  could  be 
preserved,  and  those  were  of  no  use  for  comparison.  Round 
about  the  skeletons  were  strewn  great  quantities  of  the 
bones  of  deer,  bears,  mud-turtles,  and  wild  turkeys.  The 
skulls  of  all  the  animals  were  broken;  the  brains  were  evi* 
dcntly  considered  a  dainty.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  cave 
long  inhabited  by  man ;  burial  In  it  was  an  accidental  feat* 
re,  unless  these  bodies  m;iy  have  been  intentionally  interred 
near  their  own  hearth.  We  lean  to  the  latter  opinion,  for 
this  was  a  custom  dear  to  the  heart  of  many  savage 
people. 

Shelter  cave,  near  Elyria,  Lorain  count)',  Ohio,  must  also 
have  served  a.<  a  shelter  to  early  inliabilanis  of  the  country. 


Fto.  90. — BoiM  lmpl«Benu  froni  ibc  U±>uonadc  Kivei. 

U  a  depth  of  four  feet  the  difficulties  becume  so  great  that 
the  excavations  could  not  be  proceeded  with.     At  this  point 
the  soil  formed  a  comixict  breccia,  in  which  were  imbedded 
the  bones  of  the  bear,  wolf,  elk,  rabbit,  and  squirrel,  among 
rhicb  could  be  made  out  three  human  skeletons,  probably 
lose  of  men  who  had  been  crushed,  in  the  shelter  they  had 
lioscn,  by  the  fall  of  part  of  the  roof.    The  skulls,  which 
tere  in  a  good  state  o£  preservation,  were  exhibited  in  Cin- 
ionali,  in  1851,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
|ion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.     They  were  unfortu- 
itely  destroyed  a  fewr  years  afterward,  together  with  the 
^^uscum  of  llie  Homneopathic  College  in  which  they  had 
been  placed,  and  wc  have  no  information  enabling  u.i  to  dc- 
ribe  them.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  archxologists  of 
'the  United  States — Colonel  Whittlesey — attributes  a  great 
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antiquity '  to  these  remains,  but  bis  estimate  is  too 
pothctical  to  be  worth  discussing. 

Ash  Cave  in  Benton  ci'unt}-,  Ohio,  is  one  of  these  rock- 
shcltcrs,  so  common  in  the  south  of  Krancc,  and  is  remark- 
able for  a  considerable  deposit  of  cinders  covering  an  area  of 
one  hiindre<l  feet  long  by  an  average  breadth  of  eighty  feet. 
A  trench  two  and  one  half  feet  deep  revcalcti  a  considerable 
mass  of  debris  of  all  kinds,  bones  of  animals  such  as  were 
suitable  for  the  food  of  man,  little  sticks  which  may.  have 
been  used  as  shafts  (or  arrows,  fragments  of  potter^v  nuts, 
and  grass  fibres.  A  skeleton  was  seated  near  the  wall,  and 
the  pieces  of  bark  with  which  he  had  been  covered,  doubtless 
to  keep  the  cinders  from  touching  him,  could  still  be  made 
out.  The  greatest  precaution  had  also  evidently  been 
taken  with  regard  to  a  p;icket  of  little  seeds*  placed  near 
him,  which  had  been  carefully  covered  with  a  1a>'cr  of  grass 
and  ferns,  and  then  with  some  coarse  tissue.  We  arc  igno- 
rant alike  of  their  purpose  and  of  the  rite  with  which  they 
were  connected.  We  can  only  add  that  Professor  Andrews,*^| 
from  whom  we  have  gleaned  these  details,  considers  Ibe^^ 
skeleton  to  date  from  a  very  remote  period. 

In  June,  187S,  a  habitation  was  examined  situated  in  Sum> 
mit  county,  Ohio ;  it  w;is  formed  by  two  rocks,  each  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  third  rock  forming 
a  kind  of  roof.  This  dwelling,  open  though  it  was  on  the 
north  and  south,  h.id  served  as  a  home  for  long  gencmtions, 
for  after  rcnioving  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  the 
archneologists  who  conducted  the  excavation  met  with  beds 
of  cinders  four  or  five  feet  in  thickness.  Numerous  boul- 
ders, that  the  troglodytes  had  not  even  had  the  energy  to 
remove  from  their  wretched  residence,  were  .Imbedded 
amongst  these  cinders,  tc^ether  with  more  than  five  hun- 

' "  Jitditing  (rom  (he  «pfic«MiK«i  of  Ibe  bona  and  ibe  dcpdi  of  tbc  acciunu. 
Ulkin  over  Ihen,  two  tho«tand  )«aim  majr  b«Tc  cUpiwd  Unce  ihcse  huiUA  i Lclc- 
l4MU  wtn  L*)il  o«  lb«  AoM  oJ  tlw  caic."— "  E^dcscot  of  tbc  Anttqi^ty  o(  Mam 
faith«U.  S." 

*  Cbcnopodlani  ilbum. 

*"Rapc«t,Fwbo«l7Hunai,"  iS;;,  val.  II.,  p.  48. 
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dred  fragments  of  pottery,  bones,  shells,  and  stone  weapons 
or  tooU.  The  pottery  retained  the  marks  of  the  bsrk  fibres 
,of  the  netting  in  which  it  had  been  supported  before 
baking.  The  deeper  the  excavations  went  the  coarser  and 
clumsier  was  the  potter>'.  Not  one  of  the  stone  objects 
showed  the  slightest  tr»cc  of  polishing,-and  most  of  them 
seem  to  have  served  as  knives.  The  bones  were  those  of 
the  be.ar,  wolf,  porcupine,  bufiiilo,  stag,  squirrel,  fox,  beaver, 
and  there  were  some  which  bad  belonged  to  a  heron  and  a 
wild  turkey.  The  bones  containing  marrow  !iad  been  broken, 
some  were  roughly  pointed,  all  indicating  that  the  culture  of 
the  cave  men  had  been  of  the  most  primitive  description,' 

In  Pennsylvania,  eighty-two  miles  from  Philadelphia,'  on 
the  face  of  a  cliff  rising  parallel  to  the  Susquehanna  River, 
a  natural  cave  was  found,  some  seven  feet  high,  in  a  very 
liard  quartzitc,  showing  no  trace  of  erosion  either  by  the 
work  of  man  or  the  action  of  water.  The  original  soil  con- 
sisted of  yellow  clay,  and  on  this  clay  rested  a  bed  of  black 
mould,  some  thirty  inches  thick."  The  whole  deposit  was 
rich  in  human  remains,  and  there  were  collected  here  more 
than  four  hundred  arrow-points  made  of  petrosUex;  jasper, 
basalt,  argillite,  with  rare  examples  in  quartzltc,  which  ma- 
terials were  easily  accessible  from  the  neighboring  rocks. 
These  arrows  presented  a  great  variety  of  fonns,  and  were  in 

cry  stage  of  manufacture.  With  them  were  found  five 
perforated  objects  commonly  called  tomahawks,  but  too  thin 
to  have  been  used  as  a  weapon  or  tool ;  some  knives  or  frag- 
ments of  knives,  only  the  concave  sides  of  which  were 
poli&hed,  the  convex  side  showing  a  groove  and  marks  of 
having  been  struck  sharply  ;  some  broken  turtle  bones,  some 

■Keid,  "Explonlion  of  •  Rock  thellcr,  in  Botton,  Sunmiit  oounly,  Ohio." 
—Anurittm  Anti^Mariaii,  M.Mvh,  i88a 

*H*ldccniii:  "A  Rock  Rcttctt  in  Pciuis;l*«au.' Congtb  do  Anericoa- 
hlM.     LnxcmbORrg.  lS;7,  vol.  It..  ]>.  319. 

*  "  Tbit  tDoald. "  U]'*  tbldrman,  "  ti  of  vcgclabic  origin."  Dr.  Anil rm 
{4mtri/ait  A'alHra/iit,  Y^fauy.  li'jt)  uyt  thai  il  must  ha*«  tak«n  c«f turin 
W  form  ten  iBcbn  lA  Tcccuble  tnonlil.  but  ve  bare  ilntAy  pointed  oul  bow 
fcypoihtji^  Nch  olciUitioiii*  tlwayt  »ic. 
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Unifi  shells  from  the  river,  three  hundred  fragments  of  poU 
tcry,  the  tube  of  an  cirlhenwiue  pipe  resembling  those  we 
shall  describe  in  connection  with  the  mound-builders,  and 
lastly  a  pci.tle  and  some  pieces  of  ted  or  black  ferruginous 
minerals,  which  these  cave  men  had  used  to  get  the  colors 
they  required,  traces  of  these  colors  still  remaining  on  the 
pestle.  The  excavations  yielded  no  bones  that  could  be 
attributed  t»  man.  Those  who  used  thi.t  shelter  were  not, 
therefore,  cannibals,  and  they  disposed  of  their  dead  away 
from  their  dwelling. 

Some  human  bones  have  been  picked  up  in  a  cave  near 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  This  cave,  which  is  vci>'  large,  has  a 
remarkable  declivity  at  the  further  end ;  it  has  been  very  im- 
perfectly excavated,  the  numerous  rattlesnakes  having  driven 
off  the  explorers.  It  ha«  been  ascertained  however,  that,  as 
in  the  cave  of  Elyria,  the  bones  were  imbedded  in  a  breccia 
formed  by  the  iimc-impregnatcd  water  which  oozed  from 
the  roof.  After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  the  explorers  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  out  six  skulls  almost  intact,  and  with  them 
a  hatchet,  a  mortar,  and  a  stone  arrow-point.  Colonel 
Whittlesey  attributes  to  these  skulls  an  antiquity  no  leas  re- 
mote than  to  those  of  Elyria. 

The  German  traveller.  Miiller,  tells  of  the  existence,  in  the 
province  of  Oajaca,  of  some  caves  which  had  been  used  .as 
hum.in  residences  from  a  very  ancient  epoch  ;  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  mentioning  them,  together  with  the  dis- 
coveries made  at  High  Rock  Spring  near  Saratoga^  New 
York,  although  since  1839  some  archa:ologists  have  claimed 
for  these,  as  first  traces  of  the  aboriginal  American,  a  great 
antiquity.'  Wc  hasten  to  pass  to  better  information  pub- 
lished in  an  excellent  report  addressed  in  1875  to  tbe 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  by  Putnam.* 

The  learned  professor  noticed  near  Grcgson's  Springs, 
Kentucky,  a  rock-shelter  resembling  those  we  have  men- 
tioned.   The  rock  had  been  hollowed  out  artificially  and  the 

■  Dr.  Macvlre  ;  Pioc  Bmim  Soc.  d  Kuwtl  Ithtoir,  vol  tl.,  Ma;,  itj)). 
•Repon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  4S,  ew. 
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soil  was  strewn  with  the  bones  of  animaJs,  worked  stone 
articles,  and  fragment*  of  pottery  and  charcoal.  This  was 
but  a  beginning,  and  Putnam's  persevering  researches  ought 
to  lead  to  more  important  discoveries.' 

The  cave  known  as  Salt  Cave  may  be  compared  to  the 
celebrated  Mammoth  Cave.  It  consists  like  the  latter 
of  a  great  number  of  passages,  which  can  be  followed  for 
miles.  In  one  of  the  smaller  or  larger  rooms  to  which  these 
passages  lead  certain  traces  of  the  residence  of  man  were 
recognized.  These  are  the  cinders  of  several  hearths,  or 
piles  of  stones  built  up  with  a  cavity  in  the  centre  where,  ac- 
cording to  a  plausible  supposition,  fagots  of  chips,  or  of 
reeds  were  placed  to  give  light  to  the  cave.  In  several 
places  such  fagots  have  been  found  tied  together  with  fibres 
of  bark. 

In  one  little  dwelling-place,  at  about  three  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  the  cave,  *  Putnam  made  out  the  footprints  of  a 
man  shod  with  sandals,  and  a  little  further  on  he  found  the 
sandals  themselves,  made  with  great  skill  of  interwoven 
reeds.  The  garments  of  the  cave  men  were  woven  of 
the  bark  of  young  trees;  some  black  stripes  traced  on  a 
piece  of  cloth  so  prepared,  and  fragments  of  fringe  also 
found  in  the  cave,  bore  witness  to  their  taste  for  dress;  an- 
other piece  of  stuff  curiously  mended  gave  proof  of  their  in- 
dustry. Remains  were  also  picked  up  of  gourds,  often 
of  considerable  size,  and  two  6ncly  worked  arrow-points. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  human  excrement,  the 
analyses  of  which  suggest  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cave 
were  v^ctarians,  but  excavations  have  only  yielded  a  few 
fresh-water  mussel-slielLs  almost  entirely  decomposed.  The 
discovety  of  sandals,  woven  stufTs,  the  absence  of  the  bones 

'  W«  wilLmercly  tmuI)  levcril  cavci,  such  u  Ihoie  called  SamUUn'  Ctcr,  lbs 
UuamUd  Cavt,  and  on«  liiiuted  in  il*n  Coanly.  Alihoach  firqucnl  txcava- 
IbM  aad  dUtntbaacct  make  ntl  wnnitct  piotilcmttical.  the  prob«bitily  is 
that  tltno  «*vci  were  ocvet  nied  for  kuniaa  bobtUlioti,  bat  oerc  onljr  dmJ  m 

*W«  foUaw  pDttun'*  account :  Ihe  diituce  lie  gir**  kppeut  voy  {real 
I  we  HtppMc  the  eiiuencc  of  aaolher  cnimnce  nol  yet  known. 
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of  animals,  and  the  long  hnbit-ition  of  the  CAve   suf 
a    sedentary    population   devoted   to   agriculture,   and  no* 
longer  depending  exclusively  for  food  upon  hunting  and 
fifiliing. 

Putnam  adds  an  important  remark.  A  mummy  was  fo 
in  1S13  in  Short'sCavc,'  and  deposited  in  the  Museum  o( 
Worcester,  Massachusetts;  a  careful  comparison  between  the 
clothes  it  wore  and  the  fragments  found  at  Salt  Cave  allow  lu 
to  class  them  as  identical  in  character.  Here  then  \\c  have 
a  people  that  buried  thcirdead  u-ith  care,  and  whose  hal 
extended  over  »  large  area.  Putnam  adds  that  cc 
details  of  the  burial  point  to  the  great  antiquity  of 
mummy  found  in  Short's  Cave ;  adding  that  the^e  cavo-c 
presented  every  appearance  of  a  culture  vcrj-  much  at 
that  of  the  .lavages  to  whom  the  shell-heaps  bear  witn< 
they  probably  date  from  a  less  remote  antiquity. 

When  caves  were  not  at  hand,  when  these  prim* 
ericans  saw  before  them  nothing  but  vast  bare  plains, : 
terless  prairies,  impenetrable  forest,  haunted  by  wildanunals, 
these  first  Americans,  like  the  men  met  with  by  the  Spanianls. 
and  like  those  who  .still  wander  in  the  deserts  of  Arizona  « 
of  New  Mexico,  probably  inhabited  wigwams«put  tc^ctber 
in  a  few  hours  (fig.  21)  and  destroyed  no  less  mpidly,  when 
the  nomad  habits  of  their  owners  or  the  pursuit  of  game  led 
them  to  a  distance.  Colonel  McKce,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  reach  California  when  the  country  was  first  occupied 
by  the  United  States  government,  tells  us  that  at  the  ap- 
proach of  summer  the  tribes  of  the  Northwest  burnt  their 
sldns  or  reed  huts  in  which  they  had  spent  the  winter,  so  as 
to  destroy  the  vermin  with  which  they  swarmed.  Most  «< 
the  men  of  these  tribes  went  about  nearly  naked ;  the  women 
and  the  girls  of  marriageable  age  wore  only  a  little  petticoat 
reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  the  bosom  remainii^ 
uncovered  at  every  age. 

The  arrangement  of  the  hut  doubtless  varied,  as  It  does 

'Shofl'i  C>*e  b  cigki  mile*  Irein  MwnMoih  C«v«,  wUdt  h  «(tf>  wrc^ly 
ciUil  u  Ibe  Mcne  of  tte  ducoveiy  o(  Ibii  maagnj. 
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now,  among  the  different  races  and  tribes.  The  Comanclies 
set  upright  the  poles  which  were  to  keep  the  tent  in  position: 
the  Li]>ans  and  Navajos '  tied  them  in  a  conical  form ;  the 
Apaches  arranged  them  in  an  elliptical  oval.'  Each  tribe  had 
its  own  special  form  of  wigwam,  transmitted  from  its  anccs. 
tors,  and,  perpetuated  by  custom,  they  remained  permanently 
charactenst  ic.  Even  now,  when  an  abandoned  camp  is  met 
with,  the  tribe  it  belonged  to  can  often  be  easily  .xscertained 
by  an  examination  of  the  huts.  The  poles  were  sometimes 
covered  with  branches  or  with  skins,  sometimes  with  grass  or 
flat  stones.  The  huts  were  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter,  by  four  to  eight  feet  high.  Sometimes  the  ground 
was  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  give  the  family  a  little  more  room. 
A  triangular  opening  closed  with  a  strip  of  cloth  or  of  skin, 
completed  the  dwelling.  Other  tribes  contented  themselves 
with  dicing  a  hole  in  the  earth  and  covering  it  with  branches. 
Some  of  the  Indian<i  of  New  Mcxicrj  were  still  more  savage. 
Naked  and  horribly  dirty,  they  wandered  during  the  great 
heat  of  the  summer  near  the  water-courses,  taking  temporal}' 
shelter  now  in  a  ravine,  now  in  a  cave,  a  precarious  refuge, 
and  for  which  they  had  to  dispute  possession  with  wild 
beasts.  In  winter  they  built  up  a  circular  wall,  about  two 
feet  high,  with  stones  and  branches  of  trees.  Thiswrclchcd 
dwelling  could  never  be  closed,  a  roof  of  any  kind  being  con- 
trary to  their  superstitious  notions,  and  there  huddled  to- 
gether they  tried  to  protect  themselves  from  the  extrcines 
of  cold.'  The  dwelling.^  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  central 
districts  of  Mexico  consisted  of  a  few  poles,  bound  together 
with  creepers  of  vigorous  growHi  native  to  the  tropics,  and 
covered  in  with  palm  leaves.    In  thccolder  mountain  regions 

*  Jufts  SinpMO  :  "  Joamal  of  a  Militaiy  Reconiuusmice  Iron  Saoia  Fe  1 
■he  Nftvxjo  Covniir.'*  Philadelphia,  iSja. 

*  [hiitkit :  "  Pcnona]  NamiiTc  o<  Eiploniion  and  Incideiiti  in  Tcxh. 
Mexico,  Califi>niU,  Sonora,  and  Chiliualiiu."  New  Votk.  1854. 

'Vcfirgai:  "  NoIidadebCoIitaniia  ]rd«iaCnn^t)iu>,"Unlrid,  IJj;: 
■Uutione  le  jmii  comnnl  m>im  c«rte  chinw  cinrolari  di  nui  ichiotU  cd  ka 
■ri,  I«  qvkll  haono  clii<|ttc  pi«di  di  diamctro  «  ncw>  di  doe  d'altem."     Cla*>~ 
igen,  "St.  dclIaCalifonua,"  vol.  I.,  p.  119,  TeMtIa,  I7$9. 
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the  walls  were  formed  of  the  trunks,  firmly  bound  together 
with  cane,  and  covered  inside  and  out  with  a  thick  coating 
of  clay. 

Such  were  some  of  the  tribes  met  with  by  the  conquerors, 
and  such  doubtless  had  they  been  for  many  generations  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Side  by  side  with  them 
lived  others  more  interesting  to  the  historian  and  the  philoso- 
pher, and  of  these  it  is  now  time  to  speak.  The  mystery  in 
which  they  are  shrouded  adds  to  the  fascination  exerted  by 
a  mere  view  of  the  ruins  bearing  witness  to  their  presence 
in  the  peist. 
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The  existence  of  artificial  mounds  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missouri,  with  those  formed 
by  their  tributaries,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  first  pionccre 
in  America,  who  were  altogether  absorbed  with  the  search 
forvaluablc  booty.  Garcilasso  dc  Vega'  and  the  anon>-ihous 
chronicler  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Hernandez  dc 
Soto'  make,  it  is  true,  some  allusion  to  them ;  but  it  was 
not  until  many  years  later,  when  a  regular  trade  was  estab- 
lished with  the  Indians'  living  beyond  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, that  any  exact  information  was  obtained  with  regard 
to  these  rude  but  imposing  monuments — sole  witncsi  of  a 
life  and  customs  which  remain  almost  unknown. 

Carver  in  1776  and  Harte  in  1791,  were  the  first  to  take 
any  special  notice  of  these  mounds;  Breckenridge,  who  wrote 
of  them  in  1814,'  tells  us  that  they  astonished  him  as  much 
asdid  the  monuments  of  Eg>'pt ;  and  later  Messrs.  Squicrand 
Davis  checked  earlier  accounts  by  the  more  exact  methods  of 

'  "Hiilorfof  FloriiU."  publtihcd  at  LMhw  la  t6o$,  at  Madrid  tn  1723,  and 
iraiuLttcd  *e*eral  tiwM  into  other  Ungv*|[«i. 

■ ' '  V<)aelo  vcidadcln  4m  (ntMlboi  qu«  ho  (ObmiadDr  ilon  Fmiaailo  d«  Sow 
ct  ccrio*  fidalgoa  Ponagvcwi*  pmuanono  deicobrinurato  6j,  provincia  da  Flo 
Ida,"  tmulated  Into  French  anil  puUUlivd  in  PaiU  Ib  168$;  Iranilaicd  into  ] 
Idh  and  psbltthcd  (or  Ui«  tlakloft  Socidr  in  ISJI.  Cocunli  «Ito,  in  the  Te 
nam  coJUciicD.  th«  •ccoant  civcn  ^  tha  cfaaplain  of  ikl*  c^)edliion.  whkk 
look  place  in  ISJO- 

The  CicBville  coltcclioin  Is  the  Biilidi  Mmeum  kai  •  nit  eopf  ol  the  ' 
cdkion  of  thii  woik.     Ii  b  « tmall  octavo  in  black  t«tier. 

*Tb«]' th«ntelrt«b4£(*«n  lo    lh«YauK>ilic  cbxiwlrrittic  nan*  a<  Jtitnf 
1^  Aiuieml  Xm'iu,  on  acconni  of  lH<  laound*  in  iu  ncniity. 
*"  VlewioiLo«itiana.~f-ilUburg.  1814. 
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modem  science.  Between  [845  and  1847,  more  than  two 
hundred  mounds  were  cxcavatvd  by  thctii.  and  the  descrip- 
tion they  give,  pubUshed  by  ihe  Smithsonian  Institution,  is 
still  our  best  guide  with  regard  to  these  remains.'  This 
publication  gave  a  fre<)h  impulse  to  invest ig;it ions.  Expe- 
ditions undertaken  on  every  side  and  carried  out  with  zeal, 
resulted  in  the  finding  of  the  most  diverse  and  curious 
objects.  Most  interesting  monographs  and  careful  studies 
were  published  after  the  expeditions,  and  it  is  our  task  to 
make  known  the  results  of  both. 

The  mounds  are  artificial  hillocks  of  earth,  nearly  always 
constructed  with  a  good  deal  of  precision.  They  are  of  vari- 
ous forms,  round,  oval,  square,  more  rarely  polygonal  or  tri- 
angular. Their  height  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  more 
than  ninety  feet,'  and  their  diameter  from  three  to  about  a 
thousand  feet.  Those  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  per- 
formance  of  religious  rites  end  in  a  platform,  which  is 
reached  by  a  skilfully  planned  flight  of  steps ;  none  of  these 
however  are  known  north  of  Mexico;  others  cnn  be 
climbed  with  difiiculty.  Some  rise  from  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  others  stretch  away  irregularly  in  the  plains,  often 
for  a  distance  of  several  miles;  others  again  we  find  sym- 
metrically arranged  and  enclosed  within  walls,  built  of  earth, 
as  arc  the  mounds  themselves.  All  those  of  the  United 
States,  however,  whatever  their  form  or  size,  present  very 
remarkable  analogies  with  each  other,  and  evidently 
belonged  to  men  in  about  the  same  stage  of  culture, 
submitting  to  similar  influences  and  actuated  by  .limitar 
motives.  We  find  these  mounds  in  the  valleys'  already 
mentioned,  and  in  those  of  Wyoming ;    of  the  rivers  Susquc. 

'  "  Ancical  MannoKntiof  ibo  MUiiuipjii  VaJlry."  Smiii.  Cmt.  ca  Knard- 
idp,  PhDadclpbi*.  1847,  voL  1.    Arth.  Ameritaaa,  itk.  I. 

'  Dr.   Hibcl  ("  Smith  ion  Un  Contrlbnlionv"  vol.  XXII.)  nientioiu  ■  conlol 
nwsnii  300  oc  400  fret  high  imr  Qnilo.  but  cistv  douliti  are  onlcrtaistJ  u  U> 
I  arigta  Bad  anificial  cbuaclcr. 

rAccordioK  lo  Dr.  Foitet**  olcalailont.  tha  HiMtHippi  V*ll«f  iiicluilc*  ui 
of  a.4SS.o°o  iqiiBre  milet.   meaniring  30*   ioo^tndc  bjr  aj*   lalitud*. 
"UWwippi  VaUcf."  Chicago,  i£69,  p.  31. 
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hanna,  Yazoo,  and  Tennessee;  on  ihc  banks  of  Lake  Ontario 
as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence;  in  the  western  districts  of  the 
state  of  New  York;  in  the  states  of  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Neluraska,  and  Louisiana;  the 
valleys  of  the  Arkansas  and  of  the  Rotl  River.  Near 
Carthage,  Alabama,  a  remarkable  group  of  truncated  mounds 
is  described,  surrounded  by  embankments  which  are  gradu> 
ally  disappeiiriiig  beneath  the  plough.  In  the  South,  how- 
ever, the  mounds  appear  to  be  less  ancient  than  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi ;  as  if  the  builders  had  been  gradually  driven 
back  by  an  invading  enemy  from  the  North. 

Similar  tumuli  stretch  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Gutf  of 
Mexico,  from  Florida  to  Texas.  In  the  latter  state  and  in 
South  Carolina,  especially,  occur  conical  mounds,  formings 
transition  in  sliape  between  this  kind  of  structure  and  the 
teocallis '  of  Mexico,  in  which  a  temple  crowns  a  truncated 
pyramid,  in  this  case  built  of  stone.*  In  Yucatan  and  Chi- 
apas, artificial  mounds  form  the  foundation  of  some  remark- 
able monuments  that  we  shall  have  to  describe,  and  which 
were  already  old  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.* 
Wells  relates  that  in  Honduras,  even  in  the  forests  through 
which  a  path  must  be  cut  axe  in  hand,  the  Baqueanos*  find 

'  Ttio  Mcilun*  aeknowlcdgttl  a  God,  Ttut  m  TTUM;  bence  lk<  bum  <f 
Trecailit.  Ihe  houi«  o(  Cod, 

*  Bnuscor  de  Bauibotir|r  Kp««kii  ol  *,  peM  number  of  lumiU  la  tbe  iMorinc* 
ol  V«n  Pm.  pTtsrnilBc.  ^o  Mjri.  ■  ttrikiii);  mcmblcsoc  lo  thoia  of  the  Mb- 
uwipfi  Vall«7.  I'hity  arc  of  rcddiih  «aitb,  and  the  Indioni  call  tbtn  dJia}>, 
or  lheredhouiM("!Ii(lolredei  Nalinni  ctvilii^i,"  I.  1..  p.  i;). 

*  The  whoI<  <anml  region  H  tlrcwn  wilk  moutiili  braiing  rained  bniUiap 
(Boncfoft,  vol.  IV.,  p.  900),  Snch  arlificial  nound*  are  met  viih  ai  Umtl, 
Nohpal,  Kabah,  and  I.abnah.  Tbo  Man*  alwayt  raluil  a  mouiid  as  a  f<raad»- 
tioM  for  tliiii  buildJDsi :  it  >  nimrsl  cniiDcncc  exiilcd,  thejr  look  paiiu  to 
cnUi^e  it.  Neu  lli«  port  of  Silan  iiro  moundf  are  docrilied  on  vliidi  an 
teen  eiici».ive  rulni  (S4ephcn« :  "  tnddou  of  Travel  is  \'iii-aiiii,'*  New  Yo«k. 
iSsB.  vot.  II.,  p.  417)-  Clow  to  Ibe  Rio  La^arlo  ar«  t«-o  prtmidi,  tut  the 
uuniait  of  wbicK  now  grow  loflj  tafu  ol'  Ik«*  (Baril,  **  La  Uexiqwe."  Dooal, 
1863,  p.  tig|.  Monie  Cnyo,  nrar  VaUhao,  whkfa  It  vtiitiI<r»oul  al$ea,  wa> 
ipoJMB  of  cTca  bjr  lli*  old  nanigalor  Dimpier  at  (be  work  oC  maa. 

*  Wellt  called  them  fofuem.  aod  o*  bb  awhorltf  we  bad  nted  lliat  ttam*; 
bnt  from  a  comBiiuiicallon  Uiat  Ur.  Qi.  BaibUi  bai  bmn  pxyA  tttem^  lo 
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mounds  often  of  remurkabic  height.  Each  of  these  mounds 
yielded  pieces  of  pottery,  clumsy  in  construction,  but  of 
curious  shape  and  ornamentation.  Mounds  are  said  to 
occur  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah,  and  in 
Arizona.  They  also  occur,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  in 
California  and  Oregon,  in  the  valleys  formed  by  the  Colo- 
rado and  its  tributaries,  and  Taylor  pretends  to  have  counted 
them  by  thousands  from  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Mer- 
ced River.  Their  number  dtminislie-i  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
is  approached.  Rare  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they 
are  stilt  more  so  in  British  America. 

The  number,  form,  and  dLiposition  of  these  mounds,  often 
so  strange  in  their  design,  so  original  in  their  execution, 
with  the  objects  brought  to  light  by  excavations,  arc,  wc 
repeat,  characteristic,  and  such  as  forbid  tlieir  being  classed 
indiscriminately  with  the  burial  mounds  common  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  amongst  these  latter  that  we  must  class 
the  mounds  travellers  tell  of  in  British  Columbia,  Vancouver 
Island,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  the  pampas  of  Patagonia.  Father 
Acufta  tells  of  countless  tumuli  in  the  Terralxi  plains  of 
Costa  Ric.1,  the  centre  of  a  once  numerous  population.' 
Other  tumuli,  no  less  numerous,  bear  uitncss  to  ancient 
history  in  the  desert  stretching  all  along  the  Mosquito  coast 
of  Central  America.'  Near  the  Balize  River'  mounds  raised 
in  honor  of  the  dead  and  surrounded  with  circles  of  stones 
recall  the  cromlechs'  of  the  old  world.  L;istly.  Dr.  Zc- 
ballos  gives  us  a  description  of  a  tumulus  nearCampana, 

•d4KH  toiu  welMmllint  tbeVaqnerot,  tmUrsof  the  vut  h«rdt  of  the  country, 
da  not  auk«  thfse  RsnixhcK  Tii«r  laiy  fir  more  reuoriBbly  be  Rllnbated  to 
die  Baqncanot,  wbo  (erred  u  cnidei  lo  ihs  cxplotvn. 

^HBrft^iMa^tt.  TcJ.  XX.,  p.  319. 

'  Bojrie.  "  A  Kide  Actoh  lbs  Conlin*n(,"  vol.  I.,  p.  lq6. 

*C.  Ilendemofi:  "An  Accoont  of  the  BiUish  Settlement  of  Hondann," 
Loadod.  iSit.  Ftobel:  "Serea  Vean'  Travel  in  Ccstnl  Ametfat,"  LondcA. 
1859. 

'  A  cromlech  U  ihc  n>nte  [iTeA  hy  trchKologiiti  to  n  heap  coinpoied  of  tn-o 
or  more  vpcight  done*  wilb  a  dai  itime  \x\A  acruu  Ibem,  uiarkinj;  >  lomb. 
Crowlcch*  are  (o  be  i»ct  wiib  ihrooghonl  the  Biitith  liles,  in  Fiuic«,  >Ddather 
Enropcaii  counlhn,  and  lu  Mine  parti  of  Aiii  and  America. 
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Buenos  Ayrcs,'  which  is  over  six  feet  high  and  mcasu 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  and  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  across.  Excavations  resulted  in  the  AW 
covciy  of  twenty-seven  skeletons;  round  about  them  lay 
arrow-points,  stone  hatchets,  stones  for  slings,  nnd  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  bones  of  animals  and  fragments  of 
potieiy. 

In  other  places  explorers  tell  of  piles  of  stones.  Th- 
pilea  may  probably  date  from  much  more  recent  periods, 
even  in  our  own  day  the  Indians  have  a  custom  of  adding  a 
stone  when  tliey  pass  near  the  spots  which  tradition  has  long 
pointed  out  as  the  burial<placcsof  ancient  chiefs,  or  forsome 
other  reason.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Ozark  hills  have  be- 
come covered  with  cairns  or  muruers,'  They  were  looked 
upon  as  posts  of  observation,  but  their  number  alone  is 
enough  to  confute  this  hypothesis,  and  excavations  have  of- 
ten yielded  hum^m  bonc:«,  leaving  no  doubt  ak  to  the  real 
purpose  of  some  of  the  mounds.* 

We  meet  with  such  caims  again  in  Honduras,  near  Sao 
Salvador,  Three  miles  from  Toolesborough,  Iowa,  there  arc 
mounds  actually  built  of  granite  boulders  taken  from  the  bed 
of  the  river.  But  it  is  in  their  style  of  construction  alone 
that  they  differ  from  other  mounds;  in  them  also  excavation* 
have  brought  to  light  charcoal,  worked  stone,  and  the 
charred  bones  of  animab. 

In  several  states  of  the  far  West  the  mounds  represent 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles ;  indeed  some  bold  architects 
have  not  hesitated  to  attempt  to  imitate  the  human  body. 

Ohio  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  centres  of  mound- 
building.  It  is  true  that  we  meet  with  fewer  mounds  of 
strange  form,  but  their  total  number  is  considerable.  It  can- 
not be  estimated  at  lcs<i  than  to,ooo,  of  which  i.joo  are  en- 
closed, and  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  total  length  of  all 
the  mounds  raised  by  man  in  this  one  State  would  be  no  led 

*  Rn.  4'  A-tknf^t^,  1S79. 

*  Itibd :  "  Inraii|Faiioni  ia  CcDtnl  Mid  Sonlh  Anuka."  SmiOiMikn  O 
tribDliou,  Tol.  XX 1 1. 

*Amtri(*K  Antijuaritm,  July.  1S79,  p-  S9'    . 
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than  306  miles.'  The  whole  of  Missouri,  especially  Ihc  south- 
east portion  known  as  the  Swamp  region'  is  also  covered 
with  countless  tumuli,  often  grouped  with  evident  dcttign.  In 
the  state  of  New  York,  there  are  250  enclosures  resembling 
our  modern  fortifications.'  In  an  area  of  fifty  miles,  on  the 
bordcrsof  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  3,500  mounds  have 
been  made  out  without  counting  carthem  inclosurcs.* 
F,ver)"wbere  a  much  greater  number  than  this  have  been 
destroyed  by  colonists  and  farmers,  caring  little  in  their  hard 
struggle  for  existence  for  those  who  preceded  them.  Others, 
lost  in  vast  deserts  or  in  the  impenetrable  forests  covering  a 
considerable  area  in  the  two  Americas,  are  still  unknown 
to  us. 

The  extent  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  builders  of 
mounds  in  Central  America,  with  the  number  of  mounds 
erected  by  them,  proves  the  great  length  of  their  exist- 
ence. The  importance  of  some  of  the  works,  which,  accord- 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  competent  engineers,  it  would  have 
taken  several  thousand  of  our  workmen,  provided  with  all 
the  resources  of  our  grand  modern  industries,*  months  to 
execute,  bears  witness  to  an  organized  community  and  a 
powerful  hierarchy.  Lastly,  the  regularity  of  the  buildings 
with  the  excellence  of  the  execution  of  the  objects  found  in 
them,  prove  to  what  an  extent  artistic  feeling  w;is  developed 
amongst  the  makers  of  the  mounds,  whose  existence  has  so 
unexpectedly  been  revealed  to  us  by  excavations. 

It  is  with  the  relics  of  an  unknown   and  remote  past  that 

'Baocmft,  vol.  IV., p.  751,  Pidneon  :  ■■Am.  R^carchck.'NewYotl:,  1858. 
LcwUft  Clirk:  "Ti»«l»  to  iha  Source  of  llie  Miitoun  Ri»«r."  London,  1814. 

*T)ie  Swuip  rrcioa  <o*cra  ui  area  <A  4.00a  tqiuire  tnilo,  anil  induce*  mx 
coostiei  bikI  porttonii  tA  ikrec  olhen.  The  toil  h  (oraxil  of  recent  ■llunum 
eovcriag  lertiirj  bedi  of  crarcl.  cUy.  and  marl  filled  wiih  fouib.  (W.  P. 
PMUt :  **An)v.  Remaiiu  Ja  S.  E.  Miuouri,^^  St.  l.<iuU  Acad,  of  Scicncct, 
1880.) 

■Sqsier:  "AnL  of  th«  Slat«of  New  Voik.~  BuSalo.  iSjI.  "Report,  F«a- 
bodr  Mmaum."  tUo,  vol.  II.,  p.  731. 

'  AiKtriiam  Antifitariaii,  July.  iSfi],  p.  $9  ft  irj, 

'The  baOdcn  hftd  no  beuti  ol  bsnle*.  TlieK  !«ge  itructnres  were,  there- 
ten,  tnili  bj  Bun  onaideil. 
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we  have  to  deal,  and  we  will  begin  with  the  mounds:  but 
the  confusion  in  which  the  dtlTcrcnt  forms  they  assume  are 
mixed  together,  adds  singularly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 
Cones  and  pyramids  are  enclosed  within  a  sort  of  breast- 
work; mounds  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  offeringup 
of  sacrifices  are  connected  with  tumuli ;  side  by  side  -with 
those  representing  animals  rise  polygonal  or  triangular 
mounds.  Dr.  Andrews'  mentions  in  a  plan  of  Athens 
county,  Ohio,  a  collection  of  twenty-three  mounds,  seven 
of  which,  according  to  him,  were  intended  as  fortifications 
and  sixteen  as  burial-places.    The  loftiest  is  40  feet  higb 


FlO,  as.— Trtangulir  Rioandi^ 

by  170  in  diameter.*  In  Pike  county,  Pcnnsj-Ivania,  a' 
feet  sciu;ire  is  to  be  seen  enclosed  within  a  circle  conatructc 
with  no  less  regularity ;  at  Portsmouth,  four  concentric  cir- 
cles intersected  by  wide  avenues  perfectly  true  to  the  car- 
dinal points.  Themounds  near  St.  Louis  formed  three  sides 
of  a  parallelogram  about  328  yards  long  by  a\  $  yards  wide. 
The  fourth  side  was  shut  in  by  three  smaller  mounds.' 

'  "  Report,  Fwbodf  MuteutB,"  1877, 

'The  conieni  «(  lliii  oiound  b  cMimAtcd  at  4)7,;43  evbic  Inl,  and  m  i 
ii|pi*o(nc**aEloni«re  to  b«  m<ii  in  lh«  ncighboihooil,  oh  can  bat  mp 
that  tliU  Hiau  of  cailh  wat  broaflu  rnxa  a  dUlaBcc. 

'  Br«clieDridg« :    "Viewi  of  I.aiii>iaaa."    Si.   Louk  b  KnavliB 
M—md  City  oa  account  «t  th«  niuab«r  of  mawnda  wkich  om,  of  Mh«f  did  1 
in  iu  neighbathood. 
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According  to  Dc  Hass,  the  mounds  of  Illinois  form  quite 
a  town,  a  vast  and  mysterious  scries  of  monuments.  He 
tells  us  that  he  w;is  surjinset!  to  find  nothing  but  sepulchre* 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mi<isi.ssippi,  whereas  everywhere  else 
the  groups  of  niins  were  associated  with  walls  of  circum- 
vallation.  Conant'  tells  of  a  collection  of  mounds  on  the 
Root  River,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi  (fig.  22),  Tile  chief  mound  measures  twelve  feet 
in  height  by  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  situated  i»  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  of  which  traces  can  still  be  made  out.  The 
ridges  forming  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  arc  of  equal 
length — 144  feet ;  their  diameter  is  twelve  feet,  and  their 
height  three,  four,  and  five  feet  respectively.  It  i$  remartc- 
able  that  these  heights,  taken  together,  equal  the  height  of 
the  central  mound,  and  that  when  they  arc  multiplied  to- 
gether the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  is  obtained. 
This  is  doubtless  an  accidental  coincidence,  though  several 
earthworks  arc  mentioned  of  square  or  rectangular  form,  in 
which  a  similar  relation  is  all<^ed  to  exist  between  the 
height  and  lengths  of  the  mounds  forming  them. 

As  they  have  been  subjected  to  vertical  denudation  for  an 
uncounted  number  of  years,  it  is  certain  that  any  numerical 
relations  existing  at  present  are  different  from  those  which 
originally  characterized  such  mounds. 

These  facts  will  show  how  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impos- 
sible, is  any  classification;  we  will,  liowe\-er,  follow  that  of 
Squier;  for,  in  spite  of  some  too  apparent  inaccuracies,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  simplifying  our  task  and  supplying  an 
approximate  grouping,  each  class  of  which  will  be  success- 
ively taken  up  alterward.  They  are:  1,  Defensive  works; 
2,  Sacred  enclosures;  3,  Temples;  4,  Altar  mounds;  S. 
Sepulchral  mounds;  and  6,  Mounds  representing  animals. 
Short  ("  North /Sjnericans,"  p.  81)  gives  a  slightly  different 
dassification,  as  follows: 

'"FoatpROUotVaiuUwil  Kact*."  SL  Louii,  1S7Q,  {>.  jOb 
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{For  Defence. 
For  Religious  Purposes. 
Miscellaneous. 


II. — Mounds    . 


'  Of  Sacrifice. 
For  Temple-sites. 
Of  Sepulchre. 
Of  Observation. 


To  these  different  lists  perhaps  may  be  added  mounds 
built  of  adobes,  or  unburnt  brick,  which  have  crumbled  to 
dust  and  arc  the  remains  of  successive  dwellings 

The  whole  of  the  space  separating  the  Alleghanics  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  afTordii  a  succession  of  entrenched 
camps,  fortifications  generally  made  of  earth.  There  were 
used  ramparts,  stockades,  and  trenches'  near  many  eminences, 
and  nearly  every  junction  of  two  large  rivers.  These  workii 
bear  witness  to  the  intelligence  of  the  race,  which  has  so 
long  been  looked  upon  as  completely  barbarous  and  wiU, 
and  an  actual  s>'stem  of  defences  in  connection  with  each 
other  can  in  some  cises  be  made  out,  with  observatories  on 
adjacent  heights,  and  concentric  ndgcs  of  earth  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  entrances.  War  was  evidently  an  important 
subject  of  thought  with  the  Mound  Builders.  All  the  de- 
fensive  remains  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  water-courses, 
and  the  best  proof  of  the  skill  shown  in  the  choice  of  sttesii 
shown  by  the  number  of  flourishing  cities,  such  as  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  Newark,  Portsmouth,  Frankfort.  New  Mad- 
rid, and  many  others,  which  have  risen  in  the  same  situations 
in  modern  times.' 

'  TIm  ditch  inueador  tkiiting  ibe  rmmpan  auujilc,  aad  thai  mutti|ilfiag  lW 
flbbtda  in  lh«  wajr  o(  am  awjiUnl.  U  Bcnerallx  ptaocd  iuid*.  ProtoMr  A» 
dmn  qnotci.  hovcTcT,  kii  eitcniiU  moat  at  Lanfutcr  (Fairfield  Coantj,  OU^ 
ImI  hi  »ddt  that  U  li  an  iioUicd  csantpk.  "  Rcpott,  Feabodf  Msmub."  iS}?. 
H  a  tlocliadc  wat  placvd  on  the  rampart,  tbc  ditch  woald  add  an  obM*cle  t»  ai- 
InBpU  at  digpng  a  way  in,  while  if  placed  oatude  It  would  lacilitale  toeh  IM 
atlaclc 

*  "  The  MBC  ptacM,"  Mf*  Dr.  Lapham.  ipwkinfof  lh«  moaad*  of  WiMm> 
tin,  "  ahidt  vne  ibe  Mai  of  atiMi|:JnaI  population,  arc  bci^  aow  lakoad  u 
the  tiln  oi  ciBliryo  towm  asd  tillacM  by  Mcn  o(  difl*t«ni  nee'  "  Saitb- 
MiuanCo«iltilMiiaM.''voI,  VII..  p.  &4- 
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Boumcvillc,  twelve  miles  from  Chillicothe,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  fortified  enclosures  of  Ohio.  It  occupies  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill ;  the  walis^ — a  lare  enough  instance — 
are  of  stone,  butlt  up  without  cement,*  presenting  a  striking 
resemblance  with  the  ancient  prehistoric  forts  of  Belgium 
and  the  north  of  France.  The  closing  ridyc  measures  more 
than  two  miles,  unci  three  entrances  cm  still  be  made  out, 
defended  by  moutuls,  which  made  access  more  difficult.  In 
many  parts,  especially  near  the  entrances,  the  walls  seem  to 
have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  fierce  lire,  which  has 
actually  baked  the  surface.  Basins  arlificialiy  dug  out  sup- 
plied the  inhabitants  with  the  water  they  required.  On  part 
of  the  rampart  grow  gigantic  trees,  supposed  to  be  of  great 
age. 

Round  about  these  trees  can  be  made  out  rotting  trunks, 
the  remains  of  earlier  generations  which  have  ^slowly  perished 
after  gaining  their  maturity.  According  to  some  archxolo- 
gists,  centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  forest  usurped 
the  place  of  the  abode  of  man  ;  others  with  more  probability 
think  these  trees  arc  less  venerable  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. In  Wisconsin,  says  Dr.  Lapham,'  54  to  130  ycarsare 
required  for  a  tree  to  increase  one  foot  in  diameter.  Among 
those  actually  living  very  few  exceed  three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter.  Lapham  therefore  concludes  that  they  cannot 
date  from  much  earlier  th;m  the  sixteenth  centur>',  and  they 
arc  probably  considerably  younger. 

Fort  Hill  affords  a  still  better  example  of  these  earth- 
works. Tills  fortress,  for  .such  it  may  juMly  be  called,  rises 
from  an  eminence  overiooking  the  little  river  of  Paint  Creek. 

'Tbe  MiMind  Bnildtn  iMod  the  milcrixU  at  lui<it.     Wliin  ituncs  wen  abiu* 
.  dial,  ilicy  piM  Ui«d>  up  villi  ciiih  to  moke  llicic  wdli.  but  thcM  ttonu  are 


erqvairieil  ordrcucd,  noi  *ie  llie/  cvcrvcRicntcd  wlib  any  zaanu;  wvcnl 
ifuuncei  vajr  be  quoltd,  nMabljr  i  itonc  fort  on  the  Duck  River,  near  Han. 
cheti«i,  Teoucupc,  in  which  lli«  wkIIi  are  of  tinworkeit  lionet,  detached  fran 
Baghboring  nx-ka.  At  Ibe  cnlmice  tua  nKmndt  can  \>e  made  ont,  which  arc 
•opfioMd  to  bare  bten  powtorutncrvaiiou. 

"'Tb*  Anilqiitio  of  WitconsUi."  "  Smiih.  Cont.."  Ttd.  VtL  Soaihall, 
"  Racent  Orisin  n(  Uxi,"  |>.  %%%. 
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The  walls  enclose  an  are»  of  1 1 1  acres.  Above  the  str 
which  formed  a  natural  defence,  they  arc  hardly  four  feet' 
high,  but  everywhere  elac  the  height  is  six  feet,  and  they  are 
some  thirty>five  feet  thick.  5e%'cral  openings  made  entrance 
easy.  One  of  them  leads  to  an  enclosure  which  was  prob. 
ably  square,  but  its  walls  have  been  in  a  great  measure  de- 
stroyed ;  no  trench  or  ditch  protects  them,  and  traces  of  a 
great  lire  can  easily  be  discerned.  In  thU  second  enclosure 
Squier  places  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  butlt  of  uii- 
bumt   bricks,  or  perhaps  mere  huts  covered  with  grast. 


Fia.  tj.— Foil  Hill,  Ohkh 

branches  of  trees,  or  the  skins  of  animals  killed  in  the  chase. 
Within  the  fortifications  can  be  distinguished  two  enclosure; 
— one  semicircular,  the  other  circular.  Thesewere  probably 
places  sacred  to  the  religious  rites,  or  to  the  councils  of  the 
chiefs.  All  thii  is,  however,  mere  conjecture  ;  for  the  cus- 
toms, ceremonies,  and  mode  of  government  of  these  men 
can  only  be  inferred  from  the  very  scanty  historical  data 
relating  to  tribes  dwcllinj;  much  further  south. 

One  of  the  most  curious  works  '  of  this  kind  is  situated  in 
Clarke  County,  Ohio.     It  is  a  fort  covering  an  area  of  only 

<C(n,"ATeaurkabl««»citnt  Mon«  Ton  im  Clukc  C<mal]r,  OUol"  Ab.  Ab., 
Huiford,  CowucUcui.  1874. 
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_  It  or  ten  acres,  and  built  at  the  top  of  a  liill  waslied  on 
the  south  by  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  north  by  a  wide,  deep 
stream.  Fourteen  Mile  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Ohio,  a 
short  distance  beyond.  This  hill,  which  is  of  conical  form, 
rises  280  (cct  above  the  river,  and  on  that  side  presents 
almost  perpendicular  walls,  except  at  one  point,  where  there 
is  a  pretty  wide  fault,  the  importance  of  defending  which 
the  builders  of  the  fort  were  not  slow  to  see.  They  prx). 
lected  it  therefore  with  a  wall,  nowhere  less  than  seventy- 
five  feet  high,  built  of  rough  stones  arranged  without  niort-ir 
or  cement  of  any  kind.  Inside,  the  traces  can  still  be  made 
out  of  a  number  uf  conical  mounds  and  of  a  wide  and  deep 
ditch.  These  works  must  not  he  confounded  with  others 
situated  in  Ross  county,  and  known  under  the  name  of 
Clark's  Works.  The  latter  include  a  parallelogram  275  feet 
by  177 ;  and  on  the  right  of  this  parallelogram  a  square  cov- 
ering an  area  of  sixteen  acres.'  The  sides  are  cighty-two 
feet  long,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  of  them  an  entrance  can 
be  made  out,  defended  by  a  little  mound.  Inside,  accord- 
ingto  3  custom  to  which  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to 
refer,  rose  several  mounds  of  diHerent  siacs. 

Many  of  these  works  arc  connected  with  each  other  with 
a  skill  which  may  well  surprise  us.  Squicr  thinks  he  rccog- 
niies  a  continuous  system  of  forliScations,  arranged  with 
great  intelligence,  stretching  diagonally  across  the  state  of 
Ohio,  from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  and  of  the  Susque- 
hanna in  the  slate  of  New  York  to  the  Wabash  River. 
Along  the  Big  Harpcth  River,  Tennessee,  earthworks  arc 
very  numerous.'  The  line  of  the  Great  Miami  River,  one  of 
ihc  iribularics  of  the  Ohio,  is  defended  by  three  forts:  one 
at  its  mouth,  a  second  at  Colerain,  and  a  third  at  Hamilton. 
Beyond  this  last  point  other  works  extend  for  3  distance  of 
six  miles  alon<^  the  river,  protecting  the  tributaries  of  the 

'  T^  uaannl  of  eaith  ned  in  nuking  theM  eAitkvrotkt  1>  cuimated  u  tlirce 
niDiDcit  of  cubic  f««t.  WluiilcMy .  "  Ott  tl>e  WMpoiit  and  Chancier  el  ibe 
UaaaA  BDlldcn."  Boaton  Soc.  o(  Nftlaral  HiMorjr,  v«l.  I.,  p.  473. 

*  Di.  Jnncs*  "  Explonliooi  of  l)i«  AlMiiEiiul  Ronalsi  uf  TenneMCC," 
SwiilwBWMm  Coouiboitoii*.  vot.  XXn.,|i.4. 
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Gnat  Sibaini  on  the  north  snd  vest,  or  (angcd  in  racccsskm 
as  for  «s  Dftytcm  and  Piqua,  so  as  to  comidete  the  line  of  de- 
fence. All  thi»e  points  are  coonectni  vuh  each  other  b)' 
bolMed  mounds  noatly  set  upon  hiDs  coauiutKling  an  cx- 
toneive  view.'  These  axe  supposed,  with  reasoo,  to  have  becfl 
u»cd  as  sentinel  statioos  from  which  to  watch  the  move- 
tnoflts  of   the  enemy  oc  to  tiaaanit  pre-anangcd  signals.* 

Fart  A  mcitnt  b  fortv-two  miles  bvma  CndaoatL  Professor 
Locke,  who  was  the  iino.  to  describe  it.  tatinutes  the  quantity 
of  earth  used  in  its  construction  at  over  6jS,ooo  cubic  >-ard& 
It  i»  huilt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Utile  Mluni,  330  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  fonns  behind  the  line  of 
Uefeurtrt,  to  which  we  have  refcned.  a  central  citadel.  The 
htngth  of  the  enclosing  rit^cs  is  not  less  than  three  or  (our 
nilv^  and  the  walls,  where  they  have  resisted  the  ravages  of 
time,  are  nearly  twenty  feet  h%fa.  Hosea.  has  lately  re- 
peated Ul  obocn'ation  often  made,  that  tbe  outline  of  these 
walls  Bkade  a  n.>u;;h  sketch  of  the  cootinenu  of  America. 
If  thia  be  so  it  can  be  but  a  purely  accidental  coincidence 
quite  unworthy  I'f  any  seiioas  consideration.  The  Rev. 
S.  D.  Feel,  taking  up  an  entiiefy  different  point  of  \-icw,  sees 
ia  these  outlines  a  struQ^e  between  two  huge  serpents,* 
another  flight  of  imaginatiaa  diflScult  to  follow.  Vi'hat  is 
really  of  imponance  u  the  great  amount  of  woricdoae  bythe 
builders,  and  the  skill  they  showed  in  their  works  of  defence. 

\Vc  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  ruins  of  Aztalail' 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Rock  Ri\  cr.  Wticonsin.    They 

"niap««MlanlibaiclinMMl<»  lh«  OUo  fa  oo*  cf  tk  bcu  caaploi  «« 
cui  die.  It  it  tUtr.«ishl  (ert  h%b  ud  iIm  dnavinnn  ol  ika  baw  »  «M 
ku  rh«a  361  l*ei.  (SboR  :  -  Tb«  Noni  A»eri«»i  of  Auiqwily,-  p.  sW- 
Lookoat  Movniain.  new  Cnckrilk.  villi  it*  Miy  suiwad.  MOtf  b«*«  Mrrait 

■Fixe*:  "  A  ipeQc  Rac«  mi>f«Mad««  !■  Mowul  BBOdHS":  Coaf.  da 
Awtr..  I^aMwIxmtR.  1S77.  Tof.  t..  p.  tsj-  h«».  S.  O.  few  ;  "TW  VSHaij 
Archi(ectur«,~  Am.  antif.,  Jtm.  18S1. 

* AmrritM  AMHfmrMn.  April,  ti^^.  Mutli.  iSBol 

*Miht«HMet  AdvftiifT,  iSjj  ;  StIHmctt'i  A mmtan  Jrmnt*! »f  Srirma.  ^*l 
XI.1V.  ;  L«pha<n  1  "  Anliquttlci  o(  WicoMia."  f.  41.  pIsMi.  XXXIV.  «»d 
XXXV. 
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were  discovered  in  1836  by  Hyer,  who  gave  lliem  the  name 
they  bear  in  memory  of  an  old  tradition  of  the  Mexicans, 
who  make  out  that  their  ancestors  came  from  Aztalan  '  in  the 
North.  The  characteristic  feature  of  these  ruins  is  an  en- 
closure of  earthworks  fontiing  three  sides  of  an  irrc^Ur 
parallelogram,  of  which  the  rivers  shut  in  the  fourth 
side.  They  present  considerable  analogy  lo  those  of 
Ohio,  but  we  do  not  find  in  them  the  regularity  which  is 
generally  so  striking  in  the  latter.  The  angles  arc  not  right 
angles ;  the  northern  side  is  600  feet  long,  the  southern  684, 
white  the  western  wall  is  more  than  double  that  length. 
The  width  of  the  walls  is  nearly  twenty-five  feet,  but  they  have 
crumbled  away  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  ujjon  their  original  height.  The  present  height 
varies  from  about  one  foot  to  three  yards  and  a  half. 

We  must  note  one  rare  and  interesting  peculiarity;  the 
walls  are  reinforced  at  equal  distances  with  projecting  curves 
or  bastions.  Finally,  at  the  southwest  angle  there  arc  two 
little  enclosures  which  we  may  if  we  like  call  outposts.  All 
these  walls  were  constructed  of  earth  mixed  with  grass  and 
rushes,  and  then  subjected  in  various  parts  to  great  heat, 
doubtless  with  a  view  to  strengthen  their  cohesive  proper- 
tics.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  various  travellers  have 
stated  that  the  walls  of  Altaian  were  built  of  brick.  We 
can  now  afRrm  to  the  contrary. 

In  walking  round  the  inside  of  the  enclosure  it  is  still 
easy  to  make  out  a  considerable  number  of  mounds.  Some 
are  truncated  pyramids  ri^ng  in  successive  tiers;  others  arc 
tumulL  One  of  the  latter  has  been  excavated  and  two  skele- 
tons were  brought  to  light.  It  was  observed  that  the 
corpses  had  been  placed  in  a  sitting  or  doubled-up  posture. 

'  The  name  of  Aiuloa  it  d«riir«il  f n>m  Iwo  Mtxiun  wonlt ;  Ati,  water,  kiid 
Mm,  Dcai  Ui.  In  Meiecui  liidilioiu  Aitalm.  Culhuacon,  and  AqulIjMo  wck 
tkctowii*ll)«p«opieo(  Hnico  inhstiitrd  bcfor*  Uieirmignlion  in  Iho  diicction 
of  AnaliuM.  (Baacroft,  vol.  V..  pp.  ijA,  30;.)  Accordins  10  the  AbM 
Bnnnrda  Boniboutt,  Altaian  U  titualtd  noithwnt  of  Call/oml*.  ("  Hiu. 
dca  Kal.  Civilit^e*,"  roJ.  II.,  p.  393.)  We  maf  obxrve  that  nuihbg  it  nora 
■octrtaia  thaa  inch  Iradidok, 
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The  bones  unfortunately  crumbled  to  dust  at  the  vcr>*  mo- 
ment of  discover)',  so  that  no  satisfactory  examination  was 
possible. 

Most  archxologists  consider  Aztalan  to  have  been  a 
fortified  post,  Lupham  alone  remarks,  and  hia  obscn-a< 
tion  is  not  without  justice,  that  the  situation  of  these  build- 
ings, overlooked  as  it  is  from  every  «dc,  would  in  that  caw 
have  been  very  badly  chosen,  and  at  complete  \-ariancc  with 
all  the  traditions  of  the  builders.  In  any  case,  whether  the 
ruins  be  those  of  a  town  or  merely  of  a  fortified  enclosure, 
they  must  have  been  quickly  abandoned,  for  excavations 
have  yielded  no  remains  proving  the  long  residence  of 
man. 

Putnam,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  American  archseoli 
gists,  dcscribt-s'  at  Greenwood,  near  Leb;mon,  Tcnr 
some  earthworks  forming  a  true  fortification.  He  was  able 
to  make  out  the  position  of  three  entrances,  .ind  inside  the  en- 
closure numerous  sepulchral  tumuli  and  a  lofty  mound  form- 
ing a  truncated  cone  with  very  steep  walls  measuring  fifteen 
feet  high  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
At  two  different  hei(;hts  excavations  have  yielded  calcined 
stones,  cinders,  and  burnt  bones,  evident  proofs  of  huge  fires, 
either  for  offering  siurifites  or  for  funeral  ritcs»  The  dwell- 
ii^  of  the  men  who  maile  these  earthworks  must  have  been 
circular  huts,  of  which  some  traces  can  sttll  be  made  out. 
The  burial-places  were  generally  at  a  distance  from  the 
homes,  but  with  touching  sentiment  the  bodies  of  children 
were  interred  close  to  the  hearths  of  their  parents.  Putnam 
Considers  the  jKople  of  Greenwood  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  forward  races  inhabiting  Korth  America.  They  tilled 
the  ground  ;  they  did  not  bum  their  dead  as  did  the  men  of 
Ohio  ;  their  pottery  and  their  ornaments  arc  truly  artutic, 
and  we  find  amongst  their  relics  copper  from  Lake  Superior 
and  marine  shells.  Seven  perforated  pearls  were  picked  up 
in  the  grave  of  a  child,  so  that  trade  was  not  unknown 
to  them.     All  this  spo;tks  of  progressing  culture  but  not 
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of  any  thing  beyond  the  standard  of  the  modern  Indian. 

Sandy-Woods  settlement,'  Missouri,  includes  nine  tumuli 
and  a  considerable  number  of  circular  excavations  surrounded 
with  walls  and  with  an  external  trench.  The  present  height 
of  the  walls  varies  from  two  feet  to  three  and  one  half  feet, 
and  they  are  seven  (cct  wide  at  the  base.  The  trench  is 
three  (cct  at  its  deepest  imrt,  and  seven  feet  wide.  This 
trench  communicates  on  the  cast  with  a  mursli;  so  it  has 
been  suppo^'d  that  it  was  intended  to  supply  the  inhabi- 
tants with  the  water  they  required,  and  that  the  wall  was 
intcndird  rather  as  a  protection  from  inundations  than  as  a 
defence  ag;tinst  invaders. 

The  most  important  of  the  tumuli  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken  is  of  rectangular  fornv.  The  northern  and  southern 
faces  arc  two  hundred  and  forty.six  feet  long,  the  eastern 
and  western  only  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet.  The 
height  is  more  than  sixteen  feet  on  the  north,  and  nineteen 
feet  on  the  south.  The  top  forms  a  plutfunn  fairly  easy  of 
access,  which  measures  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  by 
fiftj--one,  which  platform  is  covered  by  numerous  fragments 
of  badly  baked  clay,  somcwhiit  like  bricks  of  coarse  manu- 
facture, and  nearly  all  of  them  bearing  im|>ressions  of  gni»s 
or  straw,  mixed  with  the  adobe  before  baking.  Excavations 
of  this  mound  yielded  no  results.  Those  in  other  mounds 
have  been  more  fruitful,  especially  those  in  two  circular 
mounds  devoted  to  burial  purposes,  which  must  have  con- 
tained from  one  to  two  hundred  skeletons  in  each  stratum. 
The  first  layer  of  skeletons  was  arranged  on  a  level  with  the 
original  soil,  the  second  about  a  foot  above  it.  They  were 
so  much  decayed  that  an  exact  statement  of  their  numbers 
cannot  be  made.  Some  of  these  skeletons  had  been  doubled 
up.  others  were  in  a  squatting  posture,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber Jay  stretched  on  their  backs  or  stomachs,  or  lay  on  their 
sides.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  fact  that  the  earth 
with  which  they  were  covered  did  not  belong  to  the  spot  in 


'  W.  r,  Po»ler  1 
Sdiucw,  l3«o. 


■  Atcb.  R«niaiii>  b  S.  E.  MiMouii."    Soiiii  Luvii  Acwl.  tA. 
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which  they  were  found,  but  must  have  been  brought  there 
from  a  distance  (not  necessarily  great)  beais  witness  to  the 
respect  shown  by  these  men  to  their  dead,  and  the  im- 
portance they  attached  to  funeral  rites.  VesseUand  broken 
pieces  of  pottery  placed  near  the  corpses  were  numerous; 
from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  fragments  have  been 
collected. 

As  at  Greenwood  circular  trenches  marked  the  ate  of 
dwellings.  They  arc  about  two  feet  deep  by  twenty-eight 
feet  in  diameter.  The  presence,  in  some  particular  spots,  of 
heaps  of  burnt  clay,  cinders,  fragments  of  charcoal,  and  the 
calcined  bones  of  animals,  indicate  the  hearths.  They  were 
generally  in  the  centre  of  the  habitation,  and,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom among  numerous  savage  tribes,  the  smoke  escaped 
through  a  hole  made  in  the  roof. 

All  the  trenches  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  were  grouped 
irregularly  within  the  enclosure.  Every  one  chose  the  site 
that  be.1t  suited  lii.<i  convenience,  needs,  or  pleasure,  and 
there  erected  his  home. 

On  the  branches  of  Little  River  are  many  settlements.  In 
general  resembling  those  wc  have  just  described.  There  is  an 
elliptical  mound  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  trench.  This 
mound  measures  one  hundred  and  ten  by  seventy  feet.  It  is 
eleven  feet  high.  Farther  on  in  the  Lewis  Prairie  rises  the  so- 
called  Mound  group  where  the  traces  of  a  double  wall  have 
been  made  out.  A  religious  society  utilized  one  of 
mounds  of  Lewis  Prairie  on  which  to  build  a  church,  and  at 
that  time  numerous  bones  appear  to  have  been  dispersed,  so 
that  Professor  Swallow's  later  excavations  were  barren  of 
results.  In  other  places  are  mounds,  banks  sometimes  of  great 
length,  intended  to  defend  the  approaches  to  a  river  or  a 
spring,  and  excavations  marking  the  sites  of  ancient  habj- 
tations. 

In  fact,  in  many  different  places  the  earthworks  of  man 
have  resisted  time  and  preserved  to  the  present  day  proofs 
of  his  existence. 

If  we  leave  the  United  State*  we  may  refer  to  a  scries  of 
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enches  extending  for  sevenil  miles  near  JuigaJpa  in  Nica- 
ragua.' Their  arrangement  is  peculiar  (fig.  24).  The  gen- 
eral width  varies  from  three  to  four  yards,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances occur  oval  reservoirs,  the  axis  of  which  reaches  about 
tweniy-six  yards. 

Two  and  four  mounds  occur  alternately  in  each  of  these 
reservoirs.  We  are  ignorant  alike  of  the  use  of  these  works 
and  of  the  people  who  executed  them. 

It  was  desirable  to  mention  the»c  trenches,  which  are 
different  from  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  reported  from  Cen- 
tral  America.  We  shall  not,  however,  multiply  useless  rcpc 
titions,  and  we  wiil  content  ourselves  with  adding  that  if 
fortifications  are  less  common  southwest  of  the  Missouri, 
they  are  numerous  enough  in  Iowa,  Wiseonsin,  and  Indiana. 
In  the    last-named  state  and  in  Illinois  their  form  is  gen- 


Flc.  34.— TtcoclMs  at  JuigalpA,  Nicaragua. 


enUly  square,  in  Iowa  and  Missouri  it  is  often  triangular: 
but  cvco'where  we  notice  great  similarity  in  their  structure 
and  the  occurrence  of  a  central  mound.  On  all  the  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  south  and  empty  into  Lake  Erie  or 
Ontario  numerous  forts  are  met  with ;  but  Ihey  are  irregular, 
and  enclose  none  of  the  mounds  30  charaeterUtic  of  the 
others  we  have  described. 

The  great  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  erection  of 
their  fortifications,  bearing  in  mind  the  resources  the  builders 
had  at  their  command,  justifies  us  in  looking  upon  the 
mounds  as  intended  to  be  jwrmanent,  and  probably,  in  case 
of  the  larger  ones,  as  having  been  constructed  by  slow 
degrees.  General  Harrison,  one  of  the  early  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  was  indeed  justified  in  the  opinion  he 
expressed  in  speaking  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Ohio,' 

*  Boric :  "  A  Ride  AcroM  the  Continent,"  *o1.  I.,  p.  113. 
'TiMMCtiou  UtM.  Soc  ofOhM.  vol.  J.,  R.  sej. 
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that  these  fi>rti6catioits  were  not  erected  for  a  defence  from 
it  sudden  invasion,  for  the  height  of  the  walls  and  the  solidity 
of  their  construction  show  that  the  danger  tbcy  were  to 
guaid  against  was  ever  present.  Genera)  Harrison  added: 
"The  three  mounds  that  I  bavccxamincd.  those  of  Marietta, 
Cincinnati,  and  that  at  the  tnoath  of  the  Great  Miami,  par- 
ticularly the  tatter,  have  a  military  character  stamped  upon 
\  hem  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  War  aixl  struggle  have  ever 
been  the  sad  heritage  of  huinanity,  and  the  New  World  was 
not  likely  to  be  more  exempt  (torn  them  than  the  Old." 

It  is  no  lew  certain  that  sicaiUr  works  were  far  from 
uncommon  among  the  Indians.  They  were  described  by 
all  the  earlier  explorers,  notably  by  the  chronicler  of  Dc 
Soto's  e.xpedition,  who  saw  them  in  the  South  actually  occu> 
pi«I  by  the  existing  tribes^  An  early  traveller  teHs  us  that 
he  n-Xcti  "nc  general  mode  of  fortification,  which  was  a  dr. 
cumvallation  formed  of  palisades  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  with  openings  through  which  the  besieged  could  shoot 
their  arrows.  In  iS;;  an  imrenchment  was  noticed  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  near  Council  Bluffs,  by  an 
Indian  tribe,  the  Arikarccs.  This  intrcnchment,  in  accord, 
ancc  with  a  constant  tradition  of  their  race,  was  made  of 
trunks  of  trees  piled  one  upon  the  other.'  Catlin  describes 
a  large  Mand.in  village,  in  which  the  inhabitanu  were  pro- 
tected \vith  palisades.'  The  forts  attacked  by  Champlain  in 
1609  were  defended  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  and 
hound  together  with  branches  of  trees  and  ropes  made  of 
bark  fibre.  Similar  fortifications  were  alHa>'s  met  with  by  the 
French  in  their  Iong.itruj^!cswith  the  Iroquois,  Thereislittle 
doubt  that  most  of  the  encircling  walls  of  the  fortified  encto> 
surcsof  the  mounds  were  surmounted  by  some  sort  of  stock- 
ade, the  remains  of  which  have  been  occasionally  noticed. 

Some  earthworks,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  western  states 
have  been  thought  to  show  from  the  mode  of  their  con- 

■  An.  Au..  Worcewer.  MuuchnMttt.  iBjs. 

*  "  DlMtntioBi  o(  ilw  MuiD^ts.  CnttoBi.  uid  Condllton*  o{  tlw  Kotb 
AmcricMt  Indknt,"  LOM^on.  1866.  3  roil. 
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ion  that  they  were  not  intended  for  defence.  Forts 
I  erected  in  places  natuntll)*  indicated,  often  on  heights 
But  inaccessible.  The  enclosures,  on  the  contrary,  to 
Squier  and  others  wrongly  give  the  title  of  sacred,  arc 
e  banks  of  rivers,  in  valleys  overlooked  by  the  ncigh- 
hills,  serious  drawbacks  which  the  Mound  Builders 
cd  in  the  erection  of  their  purely  defensive  forts. 
CSC  enclosures,  which  were  in  all  probability  village  de- 
by  whatever  name  we  may  call  them,  arc  always  of 
,ar  form,  square  or  circular,  more  rarely  elliptical  or 
onal.  All  the  figures  arc  perfect,  al)  the  angles  arc 
angles,  all  the  sides  arc  equal.  The  men  who  built 
certainly  understood  the  art  of  measuring  surfaces  and 
is.  The  walls  vary  in  height,  and  their  original  clcva- 
can  only  now  be  guessed  at.  We  may  add  that  these 
Are  so  lai^c,  their  arrangement  so  varied,  and  their 
lers  so  great,  that  it  is  ver^'  difficult  to  give  an  exact 
f  them.  A  few  examples  will  help  us  to  do  so.' 
c  most  remarkable  group  is  probably  that  of  Newark, 
le  Scioto  Valley.  It  includes  an  octagon  covering  an 
of  fifty  acres,  a  square  of  twenty  acres,  and  two  circles 
^enty  and  thirty  acres  respectively.  The  walls  of  the 
r  circle  still  measure  twelve  feet  high  by  fifty  feet*  wide 
cir  base :  they  arc  protected  by  an  internal  trench  seven 
deep  by  thirty-five  feet  wide.  According  to  a  survey 
I  by  Colonel  Whittlesey,  the  whole  of  these  buildings 
ly  an  area  of  twelve  square  miles,  and  the  length  of  the 
.  of  mounds  exceeds  two  miles.  The  large  entrances 
efcnded  by  slopes  ihirty-five  feet  high,  trenches  thirteen 
Icep,  passages  forming  regular  labyrinths  adding  to  the 
jlties  of  access ;  mounds  of  strange  form,  one  of  which 
ibles  a  bird's  foot,  with  the  middle  claw  155  feet  long, 
;hose  on  either  side  1 10  feet  long,  all  astonish  the  ex- 
er.  On  these  abandoned  ruins,  forest-trees  have  grown 
Kteat  age ;  others  preceded  them,  their  gigantic  trunks, 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  bearing  witness  to  their 
encc.    Man,  actuated  by  motives  unknown  to  us,  floj 
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consists  of  two  eircicft  and  a  square.  The  diameter  of  the 
large  circle  is  l  ,700  feet,  and  it  covers  an  area  of  forty  acres ; 
the  diameter  of  the  little  one  is  500  feet ;  the  area  covered  by 
the  square,  each  side  of  which  is  l,08o  feet  long,  is  twenty- 
seven  acres.  The  walls  are  not  connected  with  a  trench, 
and,  contrary  to  the  custom  generally  followed,  the  earth  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  talcen  from  trenches  cut  within 
the  circle.' 

Circlcvillc,  Ohio,  takes  its  name  from  structures  of  this 
kind  ;  a  square  and  circle  touching  one  another.  The  side 
of  the  square  measures  875  feet ;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  is  985  feet. 

Eight  openings,  one  at  each  angle  and  in  the  middle  of 
each  side,  give  access  to  the  square  mound  ;  each  of  these 
was  defended  by  a  mound,  and  the  circle  was  surrounded  by 
a  double  wall.  This  group  has  already  been  greatly  muti- 
latcd  ;  many  others  have  unfortunately  shared  its  fate,  and 
we  must  hiuiten  to  study  these  last  witnesses  of  a  by-gone 
condition  of  things,  for  the  plow  invades  them  every  day, 
and  no  relic  of  this  remote  past  can  long  resist  the  necessi- 
ties of  modern  life. 

An  enclosure  built  of  stone,  near  Black  Run,  Ross  county, 
Ohio,  merits  special  notice.  It  is  of  elliptical  form,  the  large 
axis  measuring  246  feet,  and  the  small  one  167  feet.  A 
single  opening  gives  access  to  it,  and  in  front  of  this  five 
walls  stretch  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  but  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  explain  their  purpose. 

The  number  and  extent  of  these  enclosures,  with  the 
great  area  they  cover,  forbids  us  to  look  upon  them  as  tem< 
pies.  Wc  know  of  no  worship,  ancient  or  mo<li:rn,  of  no 
rite,  with  which  they  can  be  connected.  It  is  more  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  them  to  have  been  fortified  villages,  accord- 
ing to  a  usage  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  by  the  first  explorers.  According  to  Ferguson,  the 
snail  enclosures  so  often  joined  on  to  the  large  one,  was  the 
Aicfs dwelling;  the  tents  of  his  companions  and  those  of 

'  BtDcnrfl,  vol.  IV.,  p.  7S9 ;  Short,  p.  48>. 
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the  members  of  his  family  havjrtg  been  grouped  about  his. 
Squicr  has  given  the  name  of  temple*  to  some  truncated 
pyramids,  the  summits  of  which  arc  reached  by  inclined 
planes.  Some  of  them  were  doabtlcrs  so  used.  Occauton- 
:illy  litese  pyramids  are  in  terraces  or  successive  storieji,  but 
whatever  ihnir  form,  whether  they  be  round,  oval,  polygonal, 
or  square,  they  always  end  in  a  platform  at  the  to[^    The 


Fia.  a6L— Tranuted  Miound  at  M>ri«tu  (Ohio). 

early  explorers  '  found  the  houses  of  the  chiefs  in  fortified 
villages  always  butit  on  such  mounds,  others  of  which  were 
used  for  religious  purposes,  I  Icncc  the  name  by  which  they 
are  known.  These  mounds  arc  very  numerous  at  ChUlicothe, 
Portsmouth,  Marietta,  (fig.  26).  and  gcncrallythroughout  the 
whole  of  the  State  of  Ohio.    They  are  al»o  met  with  in  Kcn- 

*CM«nauo  de  la  Vck*  reponi  l}ial  in  Florida  ihc  chicft  wed  rach  ■ouaJi 
*s  iit«i  for  ibclr  dvelUDgt.  He  nKniiou  one  tm  leu  than  i,S(x>  feci  ta  ct»- 
cUMifercluK. 
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lucky,  Missouri.  Tennessee,  and  the  southern  states.  They 
are  more  rare  in  the  Nyrth,  though  thty  occur  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  ex- 
treme northi:rn  limit  of  the  mounds. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  inoun<ls  is  without 
doubt  that  of  Cahokia,  Illinois.'  It  rises  in  the  centre  of 
sixty  others,  of  heights  varj'ing  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  and 
covering  an  area  of  six  acres,  according  to  ilass,  but  double 
that  extent  according  to  Putnam.  The  great  pyramid  of 
Cheops,  wc  may  remark  by  Die  way,  covers  an  area  of  thir- 
teen acres. 

The  great  mound  overlooks  all  the  others,  and  attains,  in 
four  successive  terraces,  a  height  of  ninety-one  feel ;  itsbuse 
measures  560  feet  by  720 ;  the  platform  covering  it,  146  by 
310,  and  it  is  estimated  that  25.00o,ocx>  of  cubic  feet  of  earth 
were  used  in  its  construction.'  Of  course  many  years  and 
thousands  of  workmen  were  needed  for  carrying  on  and  com- 
pleting so  considerable  a  work. 

The  large  mound  was  surmounted  by  a  smaller  one  of 
pyramidal  form,  which  m.iy  have  l>ccn  ten  feet  high,  and 
was  destroyed  a  few  years  ago.  In  demolishing  it  were 
found  many  human  bones,  bits  of  chert,  arrow-points,  frag- 
ments of  coarsely  made  and  badly  burnt  pottery,  remains  of 
offerings  or  of  sacrifices.  The  approaches  of  this  mound, 
which  evidently  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
these  people,  were  defended  by  four  square  mounds,  facing 
east,  west,  and  southwest.  These  mounds  vary  in  height 
from  twenty  to  tliirty  feet,  and  on  two  of  them  had  been 
erected  conical  pyramids,  resembling  pretty  closely  those 
surmounting  the  central  mound. 

The  Seltzcrtown  mound  is  hardly  less  imposing  than  that 
of  Cahokia.    The  base  is  a  parallelogram  six  hundred  feet  by 

'W.  D«  Hua.  Am.  Au..  CUeica  1M7  :  Puieam,  "Report,  fcabody 
Vmowi,*'  roL  II.,  p.  471.  ate.  Pklnun  girci  lii«  plan  oF  Cabokia  ai  it 
'■■Bi  tlie ratotc4  plan* .  It  ii  known  un<I«T  the  lujne  of  Monki' Mound. 
t«aaM  Bnckeorld^e,  who  vluloi  [i  in  iSii.  Uicainl  \sy  iniLtake  aTrappUc 
^•<EMODil,  which  wu  rtallyon  a  n«ighboiing  mound. 
'  F«RC.  gaoled  Klxne,  lay*  30^000,000  of  cubic  feet  onljr. 
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four  hundred  feet ;  its  height  is  forty  feet,  and  the  platfof^ 
which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  no  less  than  three  acres 
in  extent.'  On  this  platfiinn  rise  three  conical  mounds,  the 
largest  of  which  is  also  forty  feet  hijjh,  which  givt-s  to  llie 
structure  as  a  whole  a  height  of  eighty  feet  above  tin: 
ground.  This  mound  presents  this  peculiarity:  the  urbole 
of  the  northern  side,  that  most  exposed  to  inclemency  of 
weather,  is  strengthened  by  a  wall  *  two  feet  thick,  made.  a» 
is  very  common  amongst  the  Mexicans,  of  adobes,  or  mud 
bricks  dried  in  the  sun.  Some  of  these  bricks  ha\-c  retainnl 
to  this  day  the  marks  of  the  fingers  of  the  workmen  uho 
made  them. 

At  New  Madrid,  a  mound  of  considerable  dimensions  it 
surrounded  by  a  trench  five  feet  deep  by  ten  feet  wide;  and 
the  explorers  of  this  county  a-port  having  found,  amo:^ 
the  ruins  bordering  the  rivers  and  streams  tributaiy  to  (he 
Missouri,  a  mound  of  the  form  of  a  parallelogTam,  ntiag 
above  every  thing  near  it.  Professor  Swallow  describes  one 
of  these  mounds,  which  he  considers  very  ancient,  as  mca»- 
uring  nine  hundrt-d  feet  in  circumference  at  its  base  and  fiK 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  at  the  summit.  The  most  interest- 
ing fact  revealed  by  the  excavation  is  the  existence  of  an  in- 
terior chamber,  formed  of  poles  of  elm  or  cifprcss,  set  like  the 
rafters  in  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  rafters  were  tied  wilb 
rccds  and  covered  inside  and  out  with  a  plaster  of  marL  Tbc 
outside  plastering  was  left  rtnitjh,  but  the  inside  was  smootlted 
carefully  and  coated  with  red  ochre.'  Excavations  bate 
yielded  syenite  disks  and  numerous  pieces  of  potter>-,  among 
others  a  vessel  moulded  on  a  human  skull,  which  cannot  be 
taken  out  without  breaking  it  (fig.  27),  A  sycamore  twenty- 
eight  feet,  a  nut-tree  twenty-six  feet,  and  an  oak  sevcntee* 
feet   in   circumference,   overshadow  one  of   these  mounds. 

■SqulcTuitDam:  "  Anc  Mod.  oflhc  Misiinippt  Valley,'' p.  117.  Sbtft: 
"TlwN'onhAniericau,"p.  73.     Foiln  :  "  Pi«b.  Racei."  p.  ii>. 

'  rrofteor  Cox  ku  ducorcred  neoi  HeknB  (T%illLpi  cwnily,  AjkaiuH)  * 
ilniilur  wrII  ;   only  ibe   elRf  iDitetil  ol   bang  auied  nitli  diy  {laa  1 
niuneioai  tn^menti  of  lotdi. 

*  "  Report.  Peabody  MnMun,"  iBts.  p-  17. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  these  trees  are  of  Uter  date  than  the 
erection  of  the  mounds;  but  how  much  latvr  than  that  erec- 
tion was  the  seed  from  which  these  large  trees  were  to  spring 
flung  by  a  chance  wind  upon  these  piles  of  earth? 

We  have  spoken  of  the  trench  protecting  the  mound  of 
Neu'  Madrid  ;  in  other  cases  the  protection  consists  of  walls 
of  considerable  height  defending  the  approaches.  At  Ma- 
tontiplc  a  mound  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  largely 
made  up  of  baked  earth,  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
smaller  mounds.  At  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Muskingum  are  to  be  seen  two  parallelograms,  the  walls  of 


Fig.  37.— Skall  endMcd  In  *n  ca>tbeiiwiire  {xX. 

wMch  are  twenty-seven  feet  wide  at  their  base.  In  the 
middle  of  the  larger  one  rise  four  p>Tamids,  the  summit  of 
three  of  which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  whilst  the  fourth 
is  inaccessible.  Two  embankments  start  from  the  single 
Entrance  of  the  enclosure,  which  is  on  the  west,  and  run 
down  to  the  river,  the  approaches  to  which  they  would 
ippcar  to  guard.  On  this  account  Cjcncral  Harrison  has 
datscd  Matontiple  among  fortitications,  but  the  absence  of 
'ditch  has  led  Squicr  to  form  a  different  opinion. 

L«t  us  now  proceed  with  a  rapid  and  very  incomplete  enu- 
*tiation.  One  mound  rises  from  the  banks  of  the  Etowah, 
"iiof  irregular  form;  it  covers  three  acres  of  ground  at  its 
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base,  and  it  is  flunked  by  tu-o  souller  mounds,  representing! 
truncated  cones  with  steep  walls.'     Messier  Mound  (Geo^iat 
is  erected  on  a  natural   eminence.     The  height  of  the  arii-l 
ficial  mound  is  liTty-five  feet,  and  the  platform  at  its  summil 
measures  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  by  sixty-six  feet.     Thcnr 
is  no  road  up  to  this  platform,  and  it  is  difficult  to  climb 
to   the   top.'     Messrs.   Rertrand    and   W.  Mackinlcy*  alto 
speak  of  several  conical  mounds   in  the  slate  of  Geocgia, 
made  up  of  strata,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  perhaps  dating 
from  different  periods.     The  pyramid  of  Kolccmokec  is 
especially  remarkable;  it  is  no  less  than  ninety-five  fccthigh-J 
Wc  must  also  mention  a  mound  twenty-three  feet  high,  silu-j 
atcd  in  the  Cumberland   Valley,  Tennessee;   cxcavationi 
>'ielded  neither  bones,  innplemcnts,  nor  potterj-,  but  at  a  fWi^ 
titin   depth   stones  were   met  with   arranged  regularly, 
which  may  reasonably  be  compared  with  the  cromlechs 
Ireland  or  of  Wales.     Recent  discoveries  have  brought  to 
light  a  large  tumulus  twcnty-fivc  miles  from  Olympia,  WaA 
ii^ton  Territor)-;  and,  if  the  accounts  of  travellers  canbt    , 
trusted,  its  height  is  three  hundred  feet,  far  exceeding  thai  J 
of  any  other  mound  yet  found.     There  is  a  single  truncated^ 
pyramid  eighty-eight  feci  high  at  Florence,  Alabama,  whicb 
deserves  mention  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  its  constr 
tion.     Each  side  is  arranged  with  a  prectsJon  astonishing  i 
the  work  of  people  whom  wc  have,  till  quite  lately,  loc 
upon  as  wrapped  in  barbarism. 

Wc  have  followed  the  descriptions  of  American 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  writing  and  studying  on  tW 
spot  these  monuments  of  a  bygone  tim&  Wliilst  accepting 
their  classification,  however,  in  default  of  a  better,  we  mutt 
repeat  that  with  regard  to  the  "temples,"  as  well  as  the 
"  sacred  enclosures,"  there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  used 
for  relij^ous  rites,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  these  ritt 

*  \Vhilllctcy :     '•  Tlic  Crr»l  MikihJ  on  Etonk  Rrvrt."  Aaor.  A^.  I" 
■pola,  lS;i.     Tiace$«(K  trencb  »n  lappMcd  lo  biv«t)cai  Mad«(i«l 
the  mound ;  accordiug  to  Short  (p.  ti),  lu  hd^ht  li  *eraAy-&rt  feet. 

*  Bancroft.  toI.  IV.,  p.  tftj. 

*  "  Traveb  in  North  A»cric«,"  p.  333. 
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were  solemnized  on  the  altars  of  which  wc  arc  about  to 
speak. 

The  mounds  intended  as  altars  are  some  of  them  square, 
some  rectangular,  and  othcra  circular  or  elliptical.  Invari- 
ably situated  in  an  enclosure,  they  frequently  consist  of  hori- 
zontal layers  of  gravel,  earth,  and  sand.  Professor  Andrews ' 
has  proved  that  this  stratification  is  not.  as  hitherto  supposed, 
a  universal  custom.  These  materials  cover  an  altar  always 
on  a  level  with  the  ttoil,  and  made  of  flat  stones,  or  of  clay 
hardened  in  the  sun  or  by  fire.  Dr.  Jones  mentions  an  adobe 
allar  in  Tennessee,  on  which  it  is  easy  to  m-ake  out  the  marks 
of  the  rccds  upon  which  it  had  been  moulded.  In  excep- 
tional cases  roughly  made  coffins  of  unhewn  stone  arc 
arranged  round  the  altar.  The  size  of  these  altars  varies  ad 
infinitum  :  some  are  hut  of  a  few  inches  square,  others  on  the 
contrary  are  fifty  feet  long  by  fifteen  feet  wide.  AH  bear 
traces  of  exposure  to  violent  heat,  and  excavations  seem  to 
show  that  the  objects  offered  up  to  the  gods  to  whom  these 
altars  were  sacred  had  to  be  purified  in  the  flames  at  the 
time  of  sacrifice. 

Under  one  of  these  altars  have  been  found  thousands  of 
hyaline  quartz,  obsidian,  and  manganese  arrow-points,  of  ad- 
mirable workmanship.     All  were  mutilated  and  broken  by 
the  action  of  the  fire,  and  it  was  only  after  a  longsearch  that 
three  or  four  were  found  intact.    Under  another  mound  were 
(oiind  more  than  six  hundred  hatchets,  presenting  a  certain 
unlogj'with  the  European  hatchets,  of  St.  Achcul.    These 
huchcts  averaged  seven  inches  long  by  four  inches  wide.* 
Unilerathird  mound  were  exhumed  two  hundred  calcined 
pipe*  and  some  copper  ornaments,  the  latter,  in  many  cases, 
oftfcred  with  a  thin  plating  of  silver,  all  distorted  by  the  fierce 
Wisoflhe  hc.it  to  which  they  had  been  subjected;  and  lastly, 
"uder other  mounds,  were  discovered  fragments  of  pottery, 
*b«dian  implements,  ivory  and  bone  needles,  so  broken  up 
•iat  tbcir  original  length  could  not  be  determined,  and  scroll 

'"TIm  N&iivD  Amerkast,"  p>.  S3,  ttoic  >. 
^ca :  "  Aac.  Man.  ol  ilie  MUuiiippi  Vallry."  p.  try 
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work  cut  out  of  very  tUa  pblcs  of  mica,  and  pierced  with 
icguUr  boks  by  vbkh  it  co«U  be  sospeiHicd. 

These  diffcteaces  bctwtta  the  objects  dug  up  near  the 
different  altars  are  impoftast.  Some  bavc  yielded  spcv- 
heads  and  pipes ;  others,  basmails  of  pott<;f>-  and  ncctUfs; 
others,  aeain,  only  chert  vith  no  DUrks  o(  hum^in  workman- 
ship. It  is  pfobaUe  that  the  oflcriags  varied  accordii^  to 
tiiauDstaoces. 

We  must,  however,  add  that  lately  doubts  have  arisen  v 
to  the  purpose  of  these  mooods.     These  altars  on  >  level 


Fio.  3S.— CfMp  nor  the  Kkfctpoo  Rhn,  Wlicgaua. 

with  the  ground,  buried  beneath  heaps  of  sand  or  earth,  ap* 
pear  strange,  and  arc  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  a^)' 
known  religion.  The  question  has  been  asked  whether  ihey 
are  not,  after  ail,  burial-places  where  cremation  was  the  nl^ 
performed.  The  great  number  of  similar  objects  met  with 
seem  to  me  to  bear  against  this  hypothesis,  but  this  b* 
point  which  later  excavations  and  fresh  discoveries  alone 
can  determine. 

Perhaps  two    groups  recently  discovered  in  Wisconsin' 
may  be  classed  amongst   sacri6cial  mounds.      The  first  ti 

■  Coaut.  p.  90. 
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Etuatcd  in  a  low  meadow  near  the  Kickapoo  River  (fig.  28). 

The  height  of  the  central  mound,  which  represents  a  Tadiat> 

ng  circle,  is  but  thrtc  (cct ;  its  diameter  is  sixty  feet,  and 

surrounded  by  five  crescentic  ridgirsi  rising  scarcely  two 

above  the  ground,  presenting  a  flat  upper  surface.     Ex- 

avatlons  show  that  these  mounds  were  made  up  of  white 

nd  and  bluish  clay.  They  have  yielded  only  a  considerable 

'number  of  plates  and  veiy  thin  fragments  of  mica.     Mica 

seems  to  have  been  much  used  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 

■United  States,  who  were  able  to  obtain  it.     It  is  frequently 

^^^^  Pic  aq.— Group  of  mounds  (VTuconiin). 

''•••d  In  graves  and  on  the  altar  places,  especially  in  the 
^wtheast.  where  it  is  particularly  .'thundant  in  the  mountain 
•Iwnets  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

IliG  second  group  (fig.  29),  situated  a  short  distance  from 
'Wfirstiis  more  complicated  in  its  arrangement.  It  con> 
'"ts  of  two  circles  separated  by  a  pentagon  and  several  de- 
tKhcd  mounds.  The  diameter  of  the  large  circle  is  twelve 
'■BKlred  feet.  In  the  centre  rises  an  altar,  in  connection 
*>lli  which  a  romantic  story  about  the  ofTering  up  of  human 
*rifice»  has  been  invented,  which  it  is  unnecessaiy-  to  quote. 

The  most   numefou.s  mounds  arc  those  which  rise  from 
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graves;  at  all  ages  and  pl;ices  man  shows  respect  to  the 
mortal  remains  of  him  who  was  a  nnan  like  himself.  Affec- 
tion for  parcnt.t  or  friends,  the  universal  notion  of  a  future 
life,  vague  and  materialistic  though  it  evidently  was  in  that 
stage  of  culture,  perhaps  also  the  desire  of  propitiating  the 
dead,  or  the  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  him  whose  corpse  had 
been  profaned ;  all  these  motives  combine  to  produce  the 
respect  for  the  dead  wltieh  we  meet  with  among  most  bar- 
barous as  well  as  most  civilized  people. 


Flu,  30. — Group  of  s«{iulch(al  moanill. 

Sepulchral  mounds  (fig.  30).  evcry-wherc  showing  ma: 
points  of  resemblance,  are  met  wilh  throughout  the  United 
States.  Frequent  supplementary  burials  add  to  the  or^i- 
nally  great  dif5cultics  of  studying  them-  At  difTcrent 
epochs  they  have  been  used  by  successive  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  even  by  the  whites,  for  the  burial  of  their  dead.  It 
however,  often  possible  to  distinguish  the  intrusive  int 
ments,  which  arc  near  the  surf.-tce,  whilst  the  bodies  pla< 
on  a  level  with  the  grounil  certainly  belonged  to  the  race 
the  builders  of  the  mounds.  There  are  few  traditions  relal 
ing  to  these  mounds  among  the  Indians,  who  gen 
deny  that  they  were  the  works  of  their  ancestors,  which  ofi 
may  be  true,  ta  great  are  the  migrations  and  changes  whi< 
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have  taken  place  during  the  last  few  centuries.  Brecken- 
ridge,  however,  in  speaking  of  the  excavations  of  the  Big 
Mound  (fig.  31),  which  a  short  time  since  was  a  prominent 
object  within  the  city  limits  of  St.  Louis,  says  that  the  In- 
dians hastened  to  take  from  it  the  bones  of  one  of  their 
chiefs. 

Mounds  are  connected  with  very  difTerent  rites,  and 
among  them  we  meet  with  every  form  of  burial  in  use  in 
Europe ;  the  bodies  were  sometimes  extended  horizontally, 
sometimes  doubled  up.  Wc  noted  at  Sandy  Woods  settle* 
ment  the  different  positions  of  the  bodies ;  in  Union  county. 


fio.  31  — Kij;  Mound  si  S?.  Louis  (Minomril. 

Kentucky,  the  bodies  ^vere  placed  on<:  upon  another  without 
apparent  method.'  Cremation,  too.  was  practised.  In  Mis- 
souri the  body  was  sometimes  covered  over  with  a  layer  of 
ctay,  after  which  a  huge  funeral  pile  was  lighted.  Mention 
has  also  been  m.ide  of  remains  found  in  Ohio,  covered  with 
a  layer  of  clay  m.ide  so  h-ird  by  baking  that  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  trouble  tliat  it  could  be  cut  into.*  Gillman  tells 
of  having  found  in  Florida  the  ashes  of  the  dead  preserved 
with  pious  care  in  human  skulls.*  In  Kansas  stones  were 
heaped  over  the  body,  forming  a  caim.'    In  other  places 

•  Lyoa :  "  Smlihi.  ConW.."  i8;ix 

•  "  Btria]  Monndt  in  Ohio."  Am.  Ant.,  July,  1879. 
'  Eiplormtloni  in  the  vicinity  of  Aledo,  Florlito. 

•  -'Rtpoc1.pMbw)7Mu*mtt,'*oI.  II..  p.  J17, 
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skeletons  have  been  found  wrapped  up  in  a  few  fragmenls 
of  coarse  tissue,  or  in  bandages  of  bark.  Squier'  describes 
X  sepulchre  excavntcd  under  his  direction  in  which  the  eirth 
had  been  levelled  and  a  layer  of  bark  placed  beneath  the 
corpse.  Round  about  lay  some  implements  and  a  few  om^ 
mcnts,  including  two  be;ir's  teeth  which  were  pierced  ;  above 
the  skeleton  was  a  second  layer  of  bark,  carefully  arranged, 
and,  piled  upon  these,  earth,  forming  a  mound. 

Under  a  mound  at  Chillicothc,  the  skeleton  was  discovered 
of  a  very  tall  woman  who  died  young ;  her  teeth  were  all  in- 
tact, and  at  her  feet  lay  the  bones  of  a  child.  Beneath  these 
human  remainswa5greasyblackearth,in  which  the  microscope 
has  revealed  remains  of  animal  matter  and  heaps  of  cinders- 
Further  excavations  brought  to  light  a  great  many  other 
bones.  It  13  uncertain  whether  they  were  those  of  unfortu- 
nates offered  up  in  sanguinary  ritc%  or  merely  of  those 
whose  remains  had  been  subjected  to  cremation  as  a  mark 
of  respect.  All  the  bodies  iay  on  the  left  side,  and  by  eacii 
one  was  placed  a  vessel  full  of  food,  which  would  hanllr 
have  been  provided  for  victims..  These  are  very  character- 
istic  funeral  rites. 

Other  explorers  tell  of  vast  cemeteries,  or  groups  of 
mounds,  which  they  look  upon  as  the  sepulchres  of  pat 
chiefs.  \Vc  shall  mention  the  most  important  'discoverie* 
and  endeavor  to  show  to  what  different  rites  they  be»' 
witness. 

Near  New  Madrid,  Conant  noticed  that  the  bodies  wert 
placed  horizontally,  with  the  head  turned  toward  the  centre 
of  the  mound.  Vessels  were  pLiccd  on  the  right  and  th* 
left,  and  a  third  was  held  upon  the  breast  by  the  cpysti 
arms  of  the  dead.  Mr.  H.  Gillman  mentions  a  burial 
mound  at  Fort  Wayne,  where  the  confusion  in  which  ih^ 
bones  lay  showed  numerous  secondary  burials,  but  where  !»■ 
humation  had  always  been  the  mode  employed.  Some  pot- 
tery vases  give  evidence  of  an  art  that  had  already  made 
pn^ess. 

* "  AnL  of  tbe  UiMinippi  VaJI«]r,"  p.  1&4. 
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The  excavations  at  Madisonvillc  in  the  valley  of  the  Lil- 
le Miami,  Ohio,  by  Mctz  and  Putnam,  have  yielded  more 
han  six  hundred  skeletons  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes. 
Nenr  them  were  picked  up  numerouti  pots,  some  of  them 
decorated  with  incised  designs.  Two  were  decorated  with 
tmall  medallions  representing  human  heads.  Other  articles 
ound  were  stone  pipes,  arrow-points,  knives,  hammers,  pol- 

.hcd  adzes,  bone  implements,  and  shell  and  copper  orna- 
ments.' 

No  less  interesting  were   Farquharson's  excavations  near 

)avcnport,  Iowa.     One  of  the  mounds  is  thirty  feet  in  di- 

uneter  and  five  feet  high.     The  successive  layers  counting 

rom  the  top  arc  ;  earth,  one  foot :  stones  brought  from  the 

►ed  of  the  river,  one  and  one  half  feet ;  second  layer  of  earth, 

ne  and  one  half  feet ;  layer  of  shells,  two  inches ;  third 
%yvt  of  earth,  one  foot ;  second  layer  of  shells,  four  inches, 
''ive  skeletons  stretched  out  horiKontally  rested  on  the  last 
aycr.  The  objects  placed  with  the  dead  consisted  of  a  large 
■shell  {Biuytoa pfrvrrsiim — L-);  two  unwscd  copper  axes 
;overcd  with  a  woven  tissue  of  which  the  remains  could  slitl 
»e  made  out ;  an  awl  also  of  copper,  a  stone  arrow-point,  and 
wo  pipes— one  representing  a  frog.  The  human  bones 
Tumbled  to  dust  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  to  light,  so 
hat  no  examination  was  possible.  The  objects  picked  up  tn 
he  other  mounds  of  Iowa  were  of  a  similar  kind  ;  two  pipes 

e  mentioned,  one  representing  a  pig,  the  other  a  bird,  both 
iire»enting  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  Ohio.  Wc 
must  also  mention  the  tooth  of  agray  bear,  pierced  with  a  hole 
which  to  hang  it  on  a  cord  ;  careful  examination  proved 
:bis  tooth  not  to  be  a  real  one,  but  an  imitation  in  bone. 

hesc  people  were  therefore  not  wanting  in  powers  of  ob- 
atton.     Under  a  mound  near  Toolcsborough,   Iowa,  was 

kkcdupashell  alleged   to  be  native  to  South   America,' 
,which  had  been  brought  far  away  from  the  scenes  where  the 

loUusk  had  lived  to  which  it  had  belonged. 

"•Ballirtin.  (UrYaM  Univcrviiy."  June,  i3Si, 

*  Amrrit^H   AatiftarUii,  1S79.     Thii  HKtement  requires  oonfinnalMii  \j 
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Other  discoveries  have  supplemented  these.  During  the 
session  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advanccjncnt 
of  Science,  at  Nashville,  in  1877,  several  of  the  numer- 
ous mounds  of  Tennessee  were  excavated.'  Putnam  u-as  of 
the  opinion  that  they  were  the  graves  and  the  work  of 
the  same  race  as  that  of  which  he  had  found  cemeteries  in 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois'  These  mounds  were  situ- 
ated on  a  farm  belonging  to  Mtss  Bowling.  The  skulls 
were  of  similar  form,  the  ornaments  and  pottery  of  similar 
manufacture.  The  number  of  the  skeletons  was  consider- 
able. Their  figure  was  estimated  at  between  six  and  eight 
hundred;  one  of  the  sepulchres  alone,  excavated  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  the  learned  keeper  of  the 
Peabody  Museum,  yielded  nearly  fifty.  The  bt)dics  with  but 
one  exception  were  enclosed  between  slabs  of  unwrought 
stone  of  varying  size,  and  these  sarcophagi  were  arranged 
hap-hazard  in  successive  layers,'  Some  were  empty,  doubt- 
less awaiting  the  body  that  was  to  occupy  them.  The  bodies 
were  stretched  out  horizontally,  iiiid  near  each  had  been 
placed  pieces  of  potter)'  of  various  forms,*  stone  and  bone 
implements,  and  shell  ornaments,  the  last  souvenirs  given  to 
the  dead.  In  Madison  county,  Illinois,  two  stone  cists  were 
found  which  have  been  dciicribcd  in  detail  by  Bandclier. 
They  form  a  rectangle,  each  side  of  which  is  made  of  slabs 
of  limestone  in  their  natural  condition,  showing  no  trace 
oj  human  workmanship.  The  bones  were  so  mixed  together 
,that  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  into  the 
alter  the  decomposition  of  the  flesh.  Although  the 
wtiqoity  of  these  bones  seems  to  be  great,  one  of  the  skulls 


' "  XamcToas  ilaii«  gravn  coalilning  bunan  nniuint  ok  al  lh«  pment  day 
fcndiloog  iliebuiktol  Uie  riven  uid  ttTmni  in  Uteleiil!«nll«T«,*"'l*toun<l 
^  cool  ipiiaga  wbich  alwand  fa  lh«  limcclOD*  icsion  of  Tenneu«c  knd 
'CwiBckjr.  T1icw«nciieni  KpmiMrietorthedcad  an  ficqu«nll]rnirniuidc4  l>y 
"Mmivef-atlliworkt." — Dt.  Joitcs. 

'"Rtpofl.  rtabodjr  MaMOin."  1873.  toI.  11..  p.  903.  etc. 

'"Afch.  EtpUmtiootiaTcniMsMc,*'  "Repon,  IVabody  MtuaiB.'voLII., 
f«- 

'  Ib  IW  following  chapter  wc  (hall  tecui  to  the  vcrj  cvrioni  pieces  of  pottery 
iHad  in  these  cicaTaliou. 
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has  been  r-cognizcd  by  competent  juices  as  approaching  the 
type  of  the  present  Indian  race. 

More  important  work  and  more  complicated  anangcment 
are  seen  in  the  chambered  mounds.  We  mention  first 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  tumuli,  thai  of  Grave  Creek, 
Virginia,  at  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Ohio. 
This  mound,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  encloses  two 
sepulchral  chambers  one  at  about  thirty  feel  above  the 
other.  They  were  built  of  beams,  which,  gradually  giving 
way,  let  the  stones  and  earth  piled  up  on  the  roof  fall  into 
the  vacant  space  and  crush  the  skeletons  which  had  been 
laid  in  the  chambers.  The  upper  room  contained  but  one 
body,  the  lower  two  bodies— one  of  a  man,  the  other  of 
a  woman.  Beside  them  lay  numerous  mica  ornaments,  shell 
collars,  copper  bracelets,  and  some  fragments  of  hewn  stone. 
From  the  lower  room  was  entered  a  larger  one  where 
ten  skeletons  were  found  in  a  squatting  posture,  but  un- 
fortunately so  much  decomposed  that  they  could  not  be  sub- 
jected to  any  scientific  examination.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  were  the  remains  of  unfortunate  victims  immolated  in 
honor  of  the  chief  to  whom  the  tomb  was  devoted. 

At  Harrisonvillc,  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  rough  stones  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
without  any  trace  of  mortar ;  after  removing  the  earth,  root 
and  rubbish  of  all  kinds  covering  tt  up.  a  room  twelve  fc 
square  was  made  out,  with  a  hearth  at  the  end  still  filled  wit 
cinders  and  charcoal,  round  about  which  lay  eight  skclctonli 
of  every  age  from  the  child  to  the  old  man.      In  the  \-arious 
valleys  of  the  same  region  rise  similar  mounds,  in  which  have 
been  found  numerous  human  bones,  stone  implements,  an^^ 
fr^ments  of  pottery.     In  one  of  the  skulls   was   stuck  J^| 
spear  point  about  six  inches  long  which  had  probably  in- 
flictcd  the  death  wound.      Some  of  the  crj'pts  had  vaulted 
roods'  the  better  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth  above. 

*  "  RoMBi  uptotslioiu  <A  mxKf  modiid*  have  ditcloMd  **ulti  walled  and 
covered  with  ■lone,  wmc  of  Ui^r  (linwtKloiu.  wiih  cunicott  lintlar  lo  thaw  tl 
Uulk,"  Cottuii :  "  Fool  prinU  o(  Vsaidwd  Race*,"  p.  7S- 
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These  sepulchral  chambers  arc  chiefly  met  with  in  the 
central  states.  Excavations  in  Big  Mound,  St.  Louis,  of 
which  wc  have  »lready  spoken  (fig.  31),  and  which  was  only 
destroyed  in  1869.  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  a  ct^-pt 
measuring  thirty  feet  high  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.' 
The  walls  were  not  of  stone  like  those  just  mentioned  but  of 
compact  clay  carefully  smoothed.  It  is  suppo.sed  that  the 
roof  had  been  formed  of  beams  for  supporting  the  weight  of 
earth.  This  is  a  plan  followed  in  many  neighboring  mounds, 
dating  probably  from  the  same  epoch.  The  bodies  were 
stretched  upon  the  bare  ground,  all  the  heads  being  turned 
toward  the  ea.<it.  In  the  black  mould  covering  the  bones, 
broken  into  fragments  by  the  fall  of  earth  from  above, 
were  picked  up  a  considerable  number  of  shells,  chiefly  the 
shells  of  fresh-water  mussels,  which  arc  verj*  abundant  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  a  pretty  sea-shell  the  Margindla  apUina 
of  Lamarck;  also  shell  beads,  somewlwl  like  those  found  in 
Ohio,  and  cut  out  of  the  Busycon  pervennm  so  abundant  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  numerous  instances  that 

cremation   was   practised    in    certain   cases  by  the    Mound 

Builders,  who  at  the  same  time  in  other  cases  disposed 

of  their  dead  by  inhumation.    Wc  have  been  speaking  of  the 

Mpulchral   chambers   of   the    Missouri;    CurtJss  speaks   of 

important  groups  on  both  sides  of  the  river.    Three  of  these 

be  had  excavated  under  his  own  superintendence ;  the  crypts 

(tinned  a  square  of  eight  feet  with  a  height  of  four  to  five  feet, 

>ad  a  passage  several  feet  long  ended  in  an  opening  facing 

the  east.     Toward  the   base  the  walls  were  five  feet  thick 

S>3dtially  decreasing  to  the  top,  and  built  of  stone,  without 

Mrtar  or  cement  of  any  kind.    One  of  the  crypts  n'as 

doicd  with  great  slabs;    the  others  had  probably  been 

"Hit  in  with  beams,  long  since  disappeared.      Each  of  them 

'MloKd  several  skeletons,'  all  of  which  had  been  subjected 

''■cbniulce :  "Vifwv  ol  Lonwiana."  When  Ibc  cicataliont  look 
"r"*  Ab  tiypi  had  dready  been  dUiurb«d.  but  ii  could  uiil  be  dUiingnUbed 
'"'Uuct  uvcniT>l*i>  feel  In  length.     ConanI,  /.  c.  p.  43. 

I*  *M  of  tbe  ccTpti  C«rti»  nj«  he   miide  oui  fire   ikclelooi ;  ia  as- 
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to  fierce  heat.  The  human  bones  were  mixed  w-itli 
bits  of  charcoal,  and  animal  bones,  which  were  piled  upon 
the  ground  several  inches  high,  and  amongst  the  remains  the 
explorers  discovered  several  all  but  unrecognizable  frag- 
ments of  pottci>-,  some  stone  implements,  and  a  shark's 
tooth.  Excavations  were  abo  carried  on  under  a  Large 
motmd  near  by,  but  no  traces  of  cremation  were  met  with  in 
it.  The  bodies  were  stretched  horizontally  on  the  ground, 
and  Mr.  Curtiss  was  able  to  make  a  valuable  collection 
of  implements,  stone  weapons,  and  carefully  manufactured 
pieces  of  pottery.  What  were  the  relations  between  the 
men  who  buried  their  dead  and  their  neighbors  who  burnt 
them?  Did  they  belong  to  the  same  races?  Did  they 
live  at  the  same  epoch  ?  There  are  no  means  of  replying 
with  any  certainty  to  these  questions. 

Missouri  is  not  the  only  ri^on  where  cremation  was 
practised.  Dr.  Andrews  speaks  of  some  burnt  human  bones 
found  in  Connett's  Mound,  near  Dover,  Athens  county, 
Ohio,  which  distinctly  prove  that  the  corpse  had  been  re- 
duced to  ashes  by  fire.'  Before  cremation  the  body  seem^ 
to  have  been  placed  in  a  wooden  cofhn.  The  presence  uf 
remains  of  various  matters  used  for  food,  such  as  those  met 
with  in  the  shell-heaps,  points  to  the  practice  of  feasting  in 
connection  with  the  funeral  ceremonies.  Dr.  Larkin  comes  to 
the  same  conclusions  after  the  excavation  of  a  mound  in  the 
state  of  New  York.'  Under  one  of  the  mounds  rising  in 
the  Pishtaka  valley,  Lapbam  collected  some  burtil  clay,  some 
stones  almost  converted  into  lime  by  the  action  of  inleme 
heat,  some  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  among  all  these  a 
half  calcined  human  sliin-bone.  Squier  also  mentions  sev- 
eral instances  of  skeletons  still  showing  traces  of  the  fire 
which  consumed  the  flesh. 

We  may  also  mention  a  mound  of  oval  form  situated 
in  Florida.     The  two  axes  of  the  base  measure  respectively 

olber,  Uutt«en.      "'  Report,  Pnbody  Uoteitm."  voL  II.,  p.  JI7.    See  alKi  S 
H.Wat.  Wtittnt  RfvitrB,  Feb.,  iS?9, 

' "  {t«pO(t,  Pesbody  Miucnn. "  1877.  10).  II.,  p.  $9. 

' "  Report.  P«abo(l]r  MnMum."  i&Bo.  tol.  II.,  p.  7*3. 
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ninety-eight  and  eighty-eight  feet.  At  difTcrent  depths 
varying  from  one  to  6(tccn  feet  numerous  human  bones 
have  been  picked  up,  bearing  witness  to  a  whole  scries 
of  burials.  With  these  bones  were  found  several  %'ases 
of  remarkable  execution  and  ornamentation,  some  frag* 
ments  of  quartz,  and  a  stone  hatchet.  As  the  excava- 
tions proceeded,  cinders,  and  half^consumcd  human  bones 
were  found ;  they  had  been  collected  and  placed  in  a 
skull  which  unfortunately  crumbled  to  dust  as  soon  as 
it  was  brought  to  light.  This  k  not  a  solitary  instance, 
for  we  have  already  spoken  of  other  ctses  in  point.  Did 
these  skulls,  the  presence  of  which  ccrLainly  proves  the 
use  of  a  special  funeral  ceremony,  belong  to  the  men  whose 
bodies  had  been  burned?  It  is  difficult  to  say;  for  if  on 
the  one  hand  the  skulls  bear  no  mark  of  fire.thercarcon  the 
other  no  remains  of  skulls  among  the  human  fragments  col- 
lected. We  must  add  that  some  of  the  long  bones  seem  to 
have  been  split ;  if  this  be  really  the  case  and  we  attach  to  it 
its  natural  interpretation,  cannibalism  was  not  unknown 
among  the  Mound  Builders. 

We  may  also  mention  the  excavations  made  in  1874,  in< 
to  the  mounds  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  town  of 
Muscatine.  They  yielded  human  buiies,  and  above  the  bones 
charcoal  and  burnt  earth,  a  positive  proof  that  a  laige  fire 
had  been  lighted  after  burial.  This  was  still  another  mode 
of  conducting  the  funeral  ceremony.' 

Cremation  Ls  still  practised  amongst  some  of  the  In- 
dians of  North  America.  John  Lcconte  speaks  of  having 
witnessed  scenes  of  this  description  amongst  the  Kokopas 
settled  near  Fort  Yuma,  at  the  junction  o(  the  Colorado  and 
the  Gila.  A  deep  trench  had  been  dug  and  wood  piled  up 
bffore  the  parents  Ami  friends  brought  the  body.  The  faces 
of  the  men  were  painted  black  ;  the  women  howled  and  sung 
funeral  hymns  alternately.  When  the  body  was  half 
(onsumed,  an  old  man,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  ap- 
proached it  and  with  a  pointed  stick  tore  out  both  the  eyes 
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and  held  6rst  one  and  then  the  other  toward  the  sun,  saj-ing 
a  (ew  words  which,  according  to  the  guide  who  accomiMmed 
Leconte,  were  a  prayer  for  the  deceased.  When  all  wai 
over  and  the  hre  put  out,  the  assistant  carefully  collected 
the  ashes  and  the  calcined  bones  to  give  them  back  to 
the  family  of  the  departed.' 

To  conclude  our  remarks  on  sepulchral  mounds  wc  must 
mention  some  (acts  hitherto  little  known,  and  which  il- 
lustrate still  better  the  honors  rendered  by  the  Mound 
Builders  to  their  chiefs,  and  the  pious  care  with  which  their 
funerals  were  conducted.    A  group  of  mounds  (Gg.  33)  lises 


FtG.  )1. — Croop  of  mouDdt  at  the  junciioi)  of  Sinddle  Creek  asd  Planb 
Rivgr,  Illtnob. 


at  the  junction  of  Straddle  Creek  and  Plumb  River,  Car> 
roll  county,  Illinois.'  The  forms  of  these  mounds  vary; 
some  are  conical,  others  are  more  or  less  complete  circles. 
Excavations  have  yielded  cinders  and  a  residuum  of  blaci 
mould.  It  is  supposed  that  these  mounds  were  the  burial- 
places  of  men  who  burned  their  dead,  thai  each  family  had 
its  tomb,  and  when  one  of  the  members  died  his  ashes  were 
laid  beside  those  o(  his  people  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  earth,  and  that  this  was  continued  until  a  cone  about  two 
feet  high  was  formed.     The  circles  and  half  circles  arc  sup- 

'"  CmnuMu  Amopctt  Mocth  Aserican  ladknt.'' — An.  Aik.  Nc«  Yoifc. 

te?4- 
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>osed  to  indicate  tombs  the  inmates  of  which  were  not 
numerous,  but  whose  families  had  become  extinct  or  dis> 
pCHied,  so  that  the  graves  were  never  filled.  We  give  this 
xplanation  [or  what  it  is  worth,  only  adding  that  similar 
burial-places  arc  met  with  in  all  the  districts  west  of  the 
Mi^issippi,  in  the  Ohio  valley,  Michigan,  and  many  of  the 
northern  states. 

At  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  the  group 
we  have  jti3t  noticed  another  has  been  discovered,  dating  ap- 
larcntly  from  the  same  epoch,  in  which  the  bodies  were 
imply  interred.  It  is  alleged  that  tradition  ascribes  this 
change  in  the  mode  of  burial  to  obedience  to  the  prophets  of 
Ihc  tribe,  who  were  alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
occurred  whilst  the  body  of  one  of  their  chiefs  was  be> 
ing  burnt.  Without  attaching  more  importance  than  it 
deserves  to  this  asserted  tradition,  we  will  merely  add  that 
the  fact  of  the  simultaneous  practice  amongst  the  same 
people  of  two  funeral  rites  so  different  as  cremation  and  in- 
erment  would  surprise  us  more,  if  we  did  not  know  of  many 
nalogous  examples  among  the  various  races  of  Europe. 
The  second  group  (fig.  33)  discovered  in  Minnesota,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  St.  Peter's  River,  about  sixty  miles 
rom  it»  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  is  of  more  com- 
licated  appearance.  It  includes  twenty-sJx  mounds  placed 
8t  regular  distances  from  each  other,  and  forming  together  a 
large  rectangle.'  The  central  mound  («)  represents  a  turtle 
forty  feet  long  by  twenty-seven  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
high.  It  is  almost  entirely  formed  of  yellow  clay,  foreign  to 
the  locality,  and  doubtless  brought  from  a  distance.  On  the 
north  and  south  ri.<te  two  mounds  (</)  of  triangular  form,  com- 
posed of  red  earth,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil.  Each 
of  these  mounds  is  twenty-seven  feet  long  by  about  six  feet 
wide  at  the  wider  end,  gradually  decreasing  toward  the 
opposite  end,  which  scarcely  rises  above  the  level  of  the  soil. 
At  each  comer  rises  a  circular  mound  (/)  twelve  feet  high  by 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter.     On  the  east  and  west  are  two 

'CiHMi :  "  PoMpriuu  of  VknUhed  Races,"  p.  IS. 
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elongated  mounds  if)  sixty  feet  long  with  a  diameter  of 
twelve  feet.  Two  smaller  mounds  (f)  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  turtle  arc  each  twelve  Icct  long  by  four  feet 
high.  They  consist  of  white  sand  mixed  with  numerous 
fragments  of  mica  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  clay  and 
a  second  one  of  vegetable  mould.  The  tivo  mound»  (4) 
differ  in  height ;  that  on  the  south  being  twelve  feet  high  by 
twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  whilst  that  on  the  noctfa 
is  only  four  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  twenty-two  feet 
Lastly  thirteen  little  mounds,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  not  given,  complete  this  remarkable  group,  which  must 
have  cost  the  builders  all  the  more  work  because  part  of  the 
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t'lo.  33.— The  burial-plHC  of  the  Black  Toteouc 

materials  can  only  have  been  obtained  from  a  considerable 
distance. 

Here  is  the  explanation  given  by  Conant,  of  the  whol 
group.  The  principal  tomb  {a)  would  be  llie  last  home 
a  great  chief,  the  Black  Tortoist ;  the  four  mounds  (/)  wbkh 
form  the  comer*  of  the  quadrangle  were  also  erected  as  a 
sign  of  the  mourning  of  the  tribe ;  the  secondary  mounds 
would  be  the  tombs  of  other  chiefs,  and  the  little  mounds 
erected  in  the  north  and  south  correspond  with  the  number 
of  bodies  which  had  been  deposited  in  them.  The  two 
pointed  mounds  (</)  indicate  that  the  Black  Torioiu  was 
the   last    of    his   race,    and    the    two   large   mounds    the 
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importance  of  that  race  and  the  dignity  that  had  be- 
longed to  it.  Lastly,  the  two  mounds  \e)  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  royal  tomb  mark  the  burial-places  of  the 
prophets  or  soothsayers,  who  even  to  our  o^vn  day  play 
a  great  part  among  the  Indian  tribes.  The  fragments  of 
mica  found  in  their  tombs  would  indicate  their  rank.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  the  absence  of  any  accurate  information 
whatever,  as  to  the  origin  and  use  of  these  mounds,  the  pre- 
ceding  hypothesis  is  not  more  unfounded  than  many  others 
which  might  be  invented. 

Of  all  the  mounds  erected  on  American  soil,  the  most 

curious  arc  without  doubt  those  representing  animals,  first 

noticed  and  described  by  Mr.  W,  Pidgeon  in  1853,    They 

arc  met  with  in  Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and 

generally  speaking  in  all  the  states   of  the  far  west;  but 

the  chief  centre  of  these  singular  erection*  seems  to  have 

been    Wisconsin,    where   they   arc   very-    numerous.     Some 

archsologists  think  that  the  animal  mounds  may  perhaps 

have  been  intended  to  represent   the  toltm  or  distincti%'e 

symbol  of  a  clan.    This  symbol  is  often  an  animal,  such  as 

the  eagle,  wolf.  bear,  turtle,  or  fox,  but,  if  the  observations 

made  may  be  relied  on,  they  are  as  often  representations  of 

objects  not  totemic  as  otherwise.     They  represent  men  with 

the  trunk,  head,  arm.*,  and  legs,  still  recognisable;  mammals 

sixty-five  yards  long ;  birds '  with  outspread  wings  measuring 

more  than  thirty-two  yards  from  tip  to  tip;  reptiles,  turtles, 

sad  "  lizards  "  of  colossal  dimensions  ;  and,  lastly,  Pidgcon 

ncntions  having  seen  in  Minnesota  a  huge  spider,  whose 

body  and  legs  covered  an  acre  of  ground. 

These  mounds  of  diverse  form  are  grouped  without  ap. 
P»ntit  order, — now  by  the  side  of  pyramids  or  truncated 
tones,  now  in  the  midst  of  circles  or  rectangles  connected 
*iili  the  structures  we  are  about  to  describe.  At  Pewaukee, 
^Veconsin,  seven  turtles,  two  "  lizards,"  and  four  mounds  of 

'UmJi  ol  the  (cum  of  bitdt  hare  tMcnily  bcco  ducovereJ  In  Putnam 
<°^.  Gcor^*.  Thit  U  on  iatef«sting  fad.  \at  hiiiieilu  Kucti  mousils  lud 
^Ir  Ws  (o«nd  in  ilie  norllicm  and  •r«M«rn  ttaics. — "  Biid^haped  mooBd* 
hhiatn  coantjr,  GMtgt*."  Aalhr.  Inu.  o(  Great  BriiaiD  uiil  Ireland,  1879, 
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elliptical  form  can  be  made  out  together.  One  of  the  turtki, 
tlic  largest  yet  discovered,  measures  no  less  than  (our  hun- 
dred and  fi(t>'  feet.  A  little  farther  off.  in  Dane  Co..  we  meet 
with  a  group  of  quadrupeds, ^buffaloes  according  to  some 
authorities,  pumas  according  to  others.  Their  length  variet 
from  eighty-two  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet.  In  other 
places  an  observer  of  lively  imagination  can  make  out  elks, 
bears,  wolves,  panthers,  eagles,  wild  geese,  herons,  even  frogs. 
What  is  more  certain  than  their  form,  however,  is,  that  in  the 
vast  western  plains  these  ridges  can  easily  be  seen  from  a 
distance,  though  their  height  seldom  exceeds  two  ya 


Pk>.  34.— Hound  iii|>paMd  to  wprMtui  •  nu. 

often  amounts  only  to  a  few  inches.  We  may  as  well  add 
that  nothing  has  been  found  in  the  numerous  excavations 
made  into  mounds  of  this  description,  and  that  some  archx- 
ologists  are  bold  enough  to  doubt  the  very  existence  as 
artificial  structures  of  many  of  those  which  have  been  de- 
scribed.  However,  from  among  the  most  celebrated  mounds 
of  this  sort  we  .select  a  human  figure  (fig.  34),  in  which  the 
design  may  be  admitted.  It  is  stated  that  a  more  or  less 
ancient  tradition  alleges  that  this  mound  was  erected  in 
honor  of  a  chief  killed  in  battle.    The  little  mound  placed 
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between  the  legs  wm  sacred  to  the  memory  of  his  son,  killed 
fighting  by  the  side  of  his  father.  Wc  may  also  refer  to  the 
"alligator."  of  Granville,  Ohio,  (lig.  35) ;  the  length  of  the 
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'IB'  ]}.-^arvcd  wotioa  of  ihe  moant>is.  and  plan  of  tbe  >»<«Ued  ■lliguor 

DiGpnna. 


Pia.  }6. — Moasd  icppoccd  to  reprcMol  a  mHtodob, 

\y  is  two  hundred  and  five  feet,   that  of  each  foot  la 
ty  feet ;  it  is  evidently  not  an  alligator,  for  the  abo- 
t^ines  were  too  good  observers  to  give  an  alligator  a  round 
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head.  It  might  have  been  intended  for  an  otter,  or 
great  salamander  {iiunapcma),  if  really  designed  for  la 
animal  at  all.  Another  has  been  claimed  as  a  mastodoa 
(iig.  36),  and  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  jonctiM 
of  the  Wi:M:unsin  and  the  Misosippi  riversL  It  tsconsiderEd 
to  be  a  surprising  likeness  by  archj9ol<^rists  wfao  arc  noc 
zoologists. 

Other  enthusiastic  investigators  bare  discoT«ed  in  Wiscon- 
sin a  monkey  160  feet  long.     Its  alleged  tail  forms  a  semi- 
circle, which,  uncurled,  would  mcfiLiure  no  less  than  320  feet-' 
In  one  of  those  in  Wi.iconsin  a  bird  is  represented  just  about 
to  take  fiight,  and  under  one  of  its  wings  is  a  little  elliptical 
^^^^^^    ^^        mound.   Lapham  thinks  he  makes 
^^^^^^^B^^^^    out  a  complete  allegory  in  this : 
^H^^^^^^l^^k  The  bird      taking  to  the  land  of 
^^^QH^^^^I  ^iriis  the  soul  of  him  to  wboU 

^^^^RTVS^H  the  mound  is  sacred,  and  this  soul 

^^^■t-  j  is  represented  by  the  little  mound 

^^^^t,  under  the  wing  of  the  bird.*  M 

^^^^^  We  must  not    omit  the  great" 

FlO.M.-DiMlia.pfro«Mexlc<..  snak^  ^^  upon    ^    i,iU    overlook. 

ing  Brush  Creek.  Adams  county.  Ohio.  His  coils  are 
about  ;oo  feet  long,  and  he  appears  to  be  sxrallowing  an  egg, 
which  he  hold.<i  in  his  mouth  and  which  i»  represented  by 
a  mound,  the  large  axis  of  which  measures  160  feet.  Proba- 
bly we  have  an  allegory  here  also.  The  serpent  pla>'s  an 
important  part  in  the  mythology  of  the  American  aborig- 
ines. We  find  it  represented  on  their  pottery.  Out  of 
eighteen  Busycon  shells,  now  in  the  Teabody  Museum, 
which  had  served  as  ornaments  to  these  unknown  people, 
thirteen  arc  engraved  with  the  figure  of  a  serpent.  The 
National  Museum  at  Washington  possesses  a  pipe  rep- 
resenting a  human  figure  with  a  serpent  colled  round 
the  neck ;  and  that  of  Mexico,  a  vase  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  shape,  the  handle  of  which  is  fonned  hy  a 
serpent,  (fig.  37). __^_ 

'Fottar,  "PMUUoric  Kac«."  p.  101. 
'Ani.  orWI>cocniii."pl.  XLVL.  %.  4- 
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We  have  other  yet  more  curious  instances.  In  several 
places,  though  we  ciinnot  interpret  its  meaning,  wc  meet 
with  the  representation  of  a  serpent  swallowing  the  head  of 
a  turtle.  The  Dominican  monks  of  Mexico  have  prcscr\-c<l 
and  set  up  over  their  entrance  gate  an  antique  bas-relief 
representing  a  serpent  crushing  a  human  victim  in  his  coils- 
At  Chichcn  Itza  colossal  serpents  arc  carved  on  the  walls  of 
the  palace.  Near  Jalapa,  in  the  province  of  Vera  Crui,  a 
serpent  fifteen  feet  long  is  distinguishable  sculptured  on  a 
rock,'  and  simitar  serpents  are  found  tn  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
temple  of  Huitzilopochlli,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Astcci,  as  well  as  on  the  walls  of  the  buildings  of  Cuzco, 
witnessing  to  Peruvian  splendor. 

The  ver>'  name  of  some  races  recalls  the  worship  of  the 
serpent.  The  Nahuas,  who  share  with  the  Mayas  the 
honor  of  having  enjoyed  the  highest  known  civilization 
of  ancient  America,  are  often  called  the  Cuthuas,  or  the 
men  of  the  race  of  the  serpent ;  among  the  Mayas  the 
empire  of  Xibalba  was  known  under  the  name  of  the  Do- 
minion of  the  Chanes,  or  setpents.  May  wc  not  trace  to  this 
origin  the  veneration  in  which  certain  Indian  tribes  of  New 
Mexico  stilt  hold  the  rattlesnake?  They  keep  it  in  certain 
caves  of  their  mountains,  the  entrances  to  which  they  hide 
with  jealous  care,  and  it  is  said  they  go  to  worship  it  in 
secret.* 

On  the  northern  banks  of  the  Wisconsin  rises  a  strange 
group  (fig.  38),  which  is  a  true  puzzle  to  explorers.'  It  in- 
cludes one  figure  iSo  feet  long,  placed  horizontally,  and  an- 
other iGo  feet  long,  arranged  perpendicularly  with  regard  to 
the  former.  The  latter  abuts  upon  a  ridge  eighty  feet  long 
by  six  feet  high  and  twcnty-sevcn  feet  in  diameter.  On  the 
same  line  are  a  series  of  mounds  of  conical  shape  and  gradu- 
ated size,  the  largest  representing  the  same  diameter  as  that 
of  the  above-mentioned  ridge.     The  first  figure  has  been  re- 

'  Rivera.  "  lIUl.  de  J«Ii)i>,  Mctioo,"  vol.  I.,  p.  7. 
*  Btniklkr  -.  "  Ruios  ot  lh«  Povbto  of  IVcuk" 
*Coo*nt :  "  FootpdaU  of  VuUbctl  RtM:«^"  p.  3].  eic. 
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garded  as  an  elk,  the  second  as  human.  The  horns  of  the 
elk  are  of  unequal  Mie,  and  at  its  feet  is  one  of  the  trian^ 
lar  mounds  which  have  boen  supposed  to  typify  the  exto^ 
tion  of  a  race.  This  group  is  explained  as  intended  to  mtn- 
memoratc  the  alliance  of  two  tribes,  of  which  the  elk  tsA 
the  buffalo  were  the  totrm  or  the  symbols.  These  once  pow- 
erful tribes,  exhausted  by  long  and  bloody  struggles,  unitei) 
for  the  common  defence,  and  their  alliance  is  indicated  bf 
the  touching  of  the  man's  hand  and  the  elk's  foot.  The 
two  mounds  on  the  right  and  the  left  are  regarded  » 
altars,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  commemorate  tht 
union  of  the  two  tribes.    A  layer  of  burnt  earth,  cinder?^  ^ 


^i)  OO  Oc«   ( 


Flo.  }6. — Thr  tivcilUd  "  man  and  the  elk  "  ihiudJ)  ia  Wiicmuim. 

charcoal,  fourteen  inches  thick,  seems  to  justify  this  su[ 
tion.  An  old  tree  has  pushed  its  roots  beneath  the  mounds; 
and  its  424  concentric  rings  of  growth  form  the  only  guide 
we  have  as  to  the  age  of  this  interesting  group.  Why  one 
tribe  was  represented  by  its  symbol  and  the  other  not,  is  nM 
explained  by  the  above  hypothesis. 

Several  mounds  show  a  variety  worthy  of  remark.  Some 
animals  of  dimensions  pretty  nearly  resembling  those  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  arc  represented,  not  by  ridges 
but  by  ditches.  We  mention  this  fact,  while  we  fully  recog- 
nize that  in  such  a  matter  imagination  is  offered  unlimited 
scope. 

In  other  places  representations  of  inanimate  objects 


}f,  such  as  a  cross  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,' 
reek  cross  in  Ohio  about  twenty-nine  yards  long, 
Istrge  hollow  in  the  centre  about  six  yards  deep, 
also  mention  a  cross  in  the  valley  formed  by  the 
jver.  The  arms  of  this  cross  appear  to  be  equal, 
plow  has  already  commenced  its  work  of  destruc- 
id  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  length.  A 
on  the  bank;;  of  the  Scioto*  represents  a  boat  Rfty- 
•ds  long  by  about  thirty  yards  wide,  and  a  little 
off  the  explorer  makes  out  some  groups  which  he 
I,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  moment,  clubs  or 
Wc  are  not  disposed  to  attach  importance  to  rcscm> 
probably  quite  accidental. 

ugh  incredulous  as  to  certain  interpretations  which 
ould  have  accepted,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  surprise 
emplating  the  admittedly  genuine  works  accom- 
by  these  vanished  people  with  only  the  help  of 
ools,  baskets,  and  persistent  manual  labor.  In 
they  had  at  most  some  copper  implements.  Iron 
mzc  appear  to  have  been  practically  unknown  to 
id  in  no  part  of  a  vast  territor)'  they  occupied  have 
ons  revealed  the  existence  or  the  use  of  any  metal  but 
sppcr,  with  its  associated  silver,  gold  and  a  few  frag. 
meteoric  iron.  But  our  astonishment  is  redoubled 
find  these  men  digging  c:mals  to  establish  water 
ueation,  a  striking  proof  of  a  numerous  population, 
■cided  advance  on  the  nomadic  state,  though,  as  evi- 
>y  numerous  Asiatic  peoples,  not  necessarily  an  tndi- 
a  high  degree  of  culture.  Lately  traces  of  such 
lave  been  made  out  in  Missouri.  Dr.  G.  Swallow, 
K>logist  of  Missouri,  calls  the  attention  ofarcharolo- 
them.  and  describes  one  fifty  feet  wide  by  twelve 
p.  There  arc  others  in  different  places.  All  are  of 
ic  design,  and,  according  to   that  gentleman,  they 


:  "Ani.  o(  WUconiiii,"  pp-  so  and  39.  pi.  XX3CI..  fip.  3  and  3. 
Htu:    *'Arch.  ot  tht  MiMiwfppl  Vsllay."  Rep.   An.  Amoc., 
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are  executed  with  intelligent  reference  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  ground.  Earthquakes  have  in  many  places  destroj-cd 
the  tr;iccs  of  these  canals — the  prioress  of  civilization  i^  per- 
petually levelling  their  embankments — but  the  works  can 
still  be  made  out,  and  on  a  line  seventy  miles  long  a  senct 
of  canals  can  be  recognized  connecting  the  Mississippi  u-ilti 
Big  Lake,  Cushion  and  Collins  lakes.'  These  people  may 
have  navigated  the  canals  in  boats,  which  we  can  confkJcntly 
assert  they  knew  how  to  hollow  out,  with  the  aid  of  firt; 
from  the  trunks  of  trees.'  Similar  processes  were  cdnployinl 
in  Europe  in  the  early  da>'s  of  navigation.  Recent  discov- 
eries have  suggested  the  existence  of  pile-dwellings  rising 
from  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  north.*  All  over  the  caith 
similar  wants  have  led  to  similar  efforts  of  intelligence  and 
similar  products  of  industry.  This  is  a  fact  of  very  gi 
importance. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  arc  we  to 
believe  was  the  character  of  the  race  to  which  for  the  put- 
pose  of  clearness  we  have  for  the  time  being  applied  Ibe 
term,  "  Mound  Builders  "  ?  The  answer  must  be,  they  wot 
no  more  nor  less  th.-ui  the  immediate  predecessors  in  blood 
and  culture  of  the  Indians  described  by  De  Soto's  chxonider 
and  other  early  explorers,  the  Indians  who  inhabited  ilie 
region  of  the  mounds  at  the  time  of  their  discover^'  by 
civilized  men.  As,  in  the  far  north,  the  Aleuts  up  to  the 
time  of  their  discovery  were,  by  the  testimony  of  the  &hdt 
heaps,  as  well  as  their  language,  the  direct  successors  of  tbc 
early  Eskimo,' — so  in  the  fertile  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  ibe 
Indians  were  the  builders  or  the  succcs.sor.s  of  the  builders 
of  the  singular  and  varied  structures  just  described.  It  ii 
true  that  a  very  different  opinion  has  been  widely  enter- 
tained, chiefly  by  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the  histofiol 


r   tn     I 


>  Lcitci  frooi  M.  OultOD,  qooud  hf  Conuil:    "FoMpriau  t4  T> 
Run."  p.  J8. 

*  SckootcnXl  :  "  Archive*  of  Abori^oil  Knowledge,"  voL  L.  p.  7& 

'  Am.  Aatiftiariam,  Jan.,  iSJi,  p.  141. 

'  "See  Coniilbuiioni  10  Nofih  Aaiciicsn  EihDOlogy,"Tal.  L.  1877.    Anide 
A.  "  Ob  Sttocetuon  in  Uie  Slicll>heap(  o(  the  AletUM 
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evidence.  Even  Mr.  Sqtiier  who,  in  his  famous  work  on  the 
ancient  monunient<t  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  makes  no  dis- 
tinction in  thctic  remains,  but  speaks  of  the  Mound  Builders 
as  an  extinct  race  and  contrasts  their  progress  in  the  arts 
with  the  supposed  low  condition  of  the  modern  Indians,  in 
a  subsequent  publication  felt  compelled  to  modify  his  views 
and  distinguish  between  the  earthworks  of  western  New 
York,  which  he  admits  to  be  of  purely  Indian  origin,  and 
those  found  in  southern  Ohio.'  Further  researches  have 
shown  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  two;  the  dif- 
ferences are  merely  of  degree.  For  the  most  pari  the 
objects  found  in  them,  from  the  rude  knife  to  the  carved  and 
polished  "  gorget,"  might  have  been  t.^ken  from  the  inmost 
recesses  of  a  mound  or  picked  up  on  the  surface  among  the 
debris  of  a  recent  Indian  village,  and  the  most  experienced 
archxologist  couldnot  decide  which  wastheirorigin.  Lucien 
Carr'  has  recently  reviewed  the  whole  subject  in  a  manner 
which  cannot  but  carry  conviction  to  the  impartial  archxolo- 
gist,  but  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at  have  the  weight  of 
other  and,  as  all  will  admit,  most  distinguished  authority.* 

'  ••  Smithsooiao  Contr.  to  Kt><iwlciIi;e."iL.  p.  8j.  1851. 
'  "Mound* of  llie  Miu.i;Oppi  \aXitj,""  Memoin  of  Ibe  Kenindiy  G<o1o0cal 
Sw*e)r."»«l.  II-.  'SSj. 

'Tke  einhwoikt  *'diS«T  Uu  in  kind  tli*n  in  dcfiee  from  other  rcmfttni 
ntpedtBg  which  luitnry  hu  net  ticen  cnttrcljr  oilmi." — Havkn.  "TheieU 
Bodiing  todeeil  in  ibe  magniiudo  and  Mniutute  of  our  wnlrni  mounds  vliidi  a 
KBiJinntcT  and  t«nii.a2ricDlinnil  populaiion,  like  thai  which  maf  be  aictibed 
lothe  ancnlon  w  iDdiaii  ptoilcccsumnf  Ihc  eilBiIng;  nee,  couM  not  have  ex- 
torted."— SCHOOLCkAPT.  "  All  these  eaithwoiki — and  1  am  indincd  loannl 
thi  >a«ie  of  ihc  whole  of  Ihoie  in  the  Allaniic  Stales  and  the  majontyin  the 
MnnMippi  Valley — sen  Ihc  production,  not  of  tome  tnjrihical  inbe  of  lil^h 
dnlitation  in  remote  anliquily,  but  of  Ihc  identical  naliont  found  by  Ihc  while* 
Ntldliig  iB  the>e  regloni." — Bkimton.  "  Ha  doubt  that  tliey  veie  creeled  bjr 
the  forefaihen  of  lh«  present  Indiana.**— Uen.  I.KWIsCASt.  "  Noiliing  la 
them  which  nay  not  hare  been  pettonned  by  ■  uti^c  people." — Gai-Laiin. 
"  The  old  klea  that  ibn  mound  builder*  were  people*  dtilirict  from  and  oiher 
llua  Ihe  Indiae*  of  the  fifteenth  and  uxtcenih  ceniarie*  aud  their  pmgrniton, 
appear*  unfannded  in  f^ct.  and  fanciful."— C  C.  JOHZL  "  Mound  bnilden 
were  tribe*  of  American  toiliin*  of  Ihc  lamc  race  with  the  tribe*  now  living." 
— /wife  M.  F.  FoRCK.  "The  ptogT«*s  of  discovery  seemB  tonilanlly  10 
■^fir''^*'  tbe  ditttncdoB  between  the  andeni  ar»d  OMdem  ncet ;  and  it  may 
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It  U  not  asserted  that  the  mounds  were  built  by 
ticular  tribe,  or  at  any  particular  period,  nor  that  i 
every  tribe  of  the  Mississippi  valley  erected  such  structure), 
nor  that  there  were  not  differences  of  culture  and  [>«»■ 
ficiency  in  the  arts  between  different  tribes  <A  moond 
builders  as  between  the  modem  Indian  tribes  now  known. 

All  that  can  be  claimed  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mounds  beyond  the  power  of  such  people  as  inhabited  the 
region  when  discovered ;  that  those  people  arc  known  to 
have  constructed  many  of  the  mounds  now  or  recently  exist- 
ing, and  that  there  is  iio  evidence  that  any  other  or  diflerent 
people  had  any  hand  in  the  construction  of  those  moundt 
in  regard  to  which  direct  historical  eviderKc  is  wanting. 

"  Summing  up  the  results  that  have  been  attained,  it 
be  safely  said  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  a  frmi 
son  why  the  red  Indians  could  not  have  erected  these  vofis, 
the  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  in  New  York  andtbe 
Gulf  States  they  did  build  mounds  and  embankments  thai 
are  essentially  of  the  same  character  as  those  found  ~a 
Ohio." 

"  In  view  of  these  results,  and  of  the  additional  fact  UbI 
these  same  Indians  arc  the  only  people,  except  the  white, 
who.  so  far  as  we  know,  have  ever  held  the  region  o«r 
which  tficse  works  are  scattered,  it  is  believed  that  we  ut 
fully  justified  in  claiming  that  the  mounds  and  inelosuresof 
Ohio,  like  those  in  New  York  and  the  Gulf  States,  were  the 
work  of  the  red  Indians  of  historic  times,  or  of  their  iirne- 
diate  ancestors.  To  deny  this  conclusion,  and  to  accept  itt 
alternative,  ascribing  these  remains  to  a  mythical  people  o( 
a  different  civilization,  is  to  reject  a  simple  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  a  fact  in  favor  of  one  that  is  far-fetched  lad 
incomplete,  and  this  is  neither  science  nor  logic" — (Cur, 
/.  £..  p.  lo;.) ____^_^_^_^ 

not  be  ««f7  wjd«  ol  ihe  tmtb  to  uhti  Ihu  they  were  itie  uidk  pofJc'^ 
Lafkam.    See  Caxk,  /.  t.,  p.  4,  imic. 
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PERV,   WEAPONS,   AND   ORNAMENTS   OF   THE   MOUND 
BUILDERS. 

The  humblest  forms  of  ceramic  art  were  among  the  first 
mentions  of  the  human  race.  Dishes  of  some  sort  arc  in- 
ispcnsabtc  for  holding  the  food  of  man,  and  no  matter  how 
^mote  the  age  to  which  wc  look  back,  we  find  them  among 
relics  telling  of  his  presence.  They  were  used  in  re- 
eious  ceremonies ;  the)'  played  a  part  in  funereal  honors  in 
iintries  differing  greatly  from  each  other,  and  in  accordance 
^th  a  sacred  rite  they  were  placed  beside  the  dead.  A 
otter's  college  was  founded  at  Rome  by  Numa;  a  family 
potters,  workmen  of  the  king,  is  mentioned  in  the  gcnc- 
'  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  author  of  Ecclestastes 
aks  of  them  seated  near  the  wheel  that  they  turn  with 
(heir  feet.  Agathocles,  King  of  Sicily,  according  to  Dio- 
^ru»  Siculus,  gave  to  his  friends  vases  of  precious  metals. 
Piling  them  that  they  were  copied  from  earthenware  models 
fashioned  by  himself  when  he  was  a  potter ;  and  every  one 
has  heard  of  the  curious  pottcrj-  discovered  at  Troy  by  Dr. 
Schlicmann.  The  most  beautiful  belonged  to  the  town  of 
Dardanus,  of  which  it  is  related  that  it  was  destroyed  by  his 

Kndson  Hercules.'  All  these  sorts  of  pottery,  however, 
w  an  already  considerable  advance  in  ceramic  art,  and  we 
are  doubtless  far  from  any  knowledge  of  the  very  first  essays 
wf  this  description  ;  they  would  be  too  coarsely  executed  and 
Bo  badly  baked  to  have  been  preserved  to  our  day.  In  the 
earliest  days  of  his  existence,  man  must  have  observed  the 
■dbesivcncss  and  plasticity  of  the  damp  clay  lying  at  his 
Kct.'    Chance  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  may  have  led 

■  ■■  Ukd,"  Book  v.,  vciM  64t. 

**'Cla7  b  a  malenil  m>  {;en«nlly  dIflBied .  and  Itt  plflsUc  ntnue  to  faij  dis- 
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Fire  was! 
MoioMfoi  MS  PMo  wjA  one  Ql  I 


bf  tJhe  poweinu  BfsJ 

to  dmr  tbc  vaier  be 
haye  cacAptd  hh  olv 
kne  «f  iMtalioa  ianite  in 
to  dnr  ius  mde  pots  qaider 
to  turn  k  to  accoant.  Vu 
na's  fine  advances,  and  vas 
once  cwMidcied  a»  tbc  primaty  JiBtinctioa  bcturco  hiin  fi 
aa  aaimal ;  otMemtto*  ipphtateJ  b}-  reflection  niui 
have  led  him  to  emsc  in  earth  tlM  food  or  the  cahtttslKS 
be  mbmitted  to  the  beat  of  his  fire.  GogueC  relates  that  in 
IJ03  Capcaio  GonncviDc  visited  sook  Indians  who  had 
amongst  them  wooden  iffuho.  which  they  covered  with  > 
thick  coating  of  clay  before  puttiog  them  near  tbc  lire-' 
Cook  mentions '  dubes  seen  at  Unahuhka  "  made  of  a  fia* 
stone  with  sides  of  clay  not  unlike  a  standing  pyc"  I'* 
other  places  pots  have  been  met  with  which  appear  to  baV 
been  hardened  by  putting  rcd-bot  coals  in  the  interior.' 

The  natives  of  Murray  Island  cook  their  food  in  a  hole  do^ 
in  the  earth,  which  they  are  careful  to  line  with  well  kneadc3 
clay  before  lighting  the  fire.  The  Indians  of  the  Gulf  of 
Florida  moulded  their  pottery  on  gourds,  and  to  support  tbff 
lai^c  pots  until  baked  they  covered  them  with  baskets  madff 
of  rushes,  creepers,  or  even  of  netting,  the  marks  of  which 
on  the  baked  clay  can  still  be  made  out.'  Some  must  have 
been  moulded  on  or  in  coarse  tl^ucs.  or  wooden  mouldy 
which    were   destroyed   in    the    baking,  though    indelible 

n»«i«l,   iImi  lh«  art  of  walking  li  doci  nM  eicrcd  ih«  inltlli(eiKie  at  lft> 
nntotl  M*K(e."     Illith  ;  "  Ascital  Poiivcy,"  lalrodscliqo,  p.  1. 

<"  H^Mkntn  lou<h>nt  r^aUiucmeni  d*«ie  ■uaMcfcrci!enn«d*Dtle  mU> 
tm*  nwudt,  ultvmmt  appclc  U  Terrs  AaMfate.'  Parit,  166].  pabliiked 
ih*  AbM  ranlmlar  de  ConiKvilk,  n*a  el  (be  dcmadaab  of  (be  capuia. 

'"  Vo7«C«  10  Ibc  pKificOMui."  IT&i,  vol.  II..  p.  jtl. 

'Uotol  ihMecui  be  Men  in  Ibt  Pe«bedj  MoMUk.     It  tinatkedKi^  T.TSO 
In  iht  c*taU>|u*. 

*IUiti  "Indiu  Poititj.**  Bniilit.  Coatt..  1S66.     Tyiat:  "£«df  Ommj 
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races  of  them  exist  to  this  day.  Many  methods  may  have 
ccn  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  first  pottery; 
robably  all  were  tried  and  led  to  or  perfected  this  useful 
iscovery. 

A3  already  stated,  fragments  of  pottery  have  been  found 
n  America  in  the  caves  which  were  the  first  dwelling-places 
f  man,  under  the  shell-heaps  which  bear  witness  to  his  long 
ijoum ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  mounds,  and  above  all  in  the 
Kpulchnil  mounds,  that  the  most  important  specimens  have 
>een  found. 

Funeral  vases  date  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.    The 
belief  in  immortality,  with  which  human  nature  is  so  deeply 
imbued,  is  vividly  revealed.     Man,  however  savage,  however 
degraded  we  may  suppose  him  to  be,  looks  confidently  be- 
yond this  life,  which  for  him  passes  so  rapidly  away.     He 
does  not  admit  that  he  is  to  disappear  for  ever,  like  the  grass 
he  treads  beneath  his  feet,  or  the  animals  subject  to  his 
needs  or  his  pleasures.     His  imagination  doubtless  docs  not 
war  beyond  the  enjoyments  of  a  purely  material  existence, 
ffW  from  work  and  anxiety;  but  he  endeavors  to  assure  to 
lliose  he  has  loved  here  that  existence  in  the  unknown  world 
to  vhich  death  has  taken  them.     Hence  the  numerous  and 
wricd  objects  found  in  tombs,  secret  tokens  left  by  men  of 
*wr)rage  and  every  clime. 

It  is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  that 
•e  rocct  with  the  pieces  of  pottcr>'  most  interesting  alike  in 
ikeirfiwm  and  ornamentation."  The  country- had  been  in. 
lubiicd  by  men  owning  towns,  a  government,  a  religious 
I,  and  artistic  tastes — tribes  more  advanced  in  culture 
many  of  their  relatives  the  Indians  with  whom  the 
rrcnch,  the  first  explorers  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri, had  later  to  contend.  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  towns 
louiided  by  the  French,  is  sometimes  called  Mound  City,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  mounds  surrounding  it,  and  which 
•ooK  remained  unnoticed  by  the  rough  laborers  who  were 

'E.  Zrtn  :"  Ancienl  Po4tcry  of  .Uil'oum."  Saint  I  xiu  it  AeaiJcfflj' of  Science*. 
■Ha    Coiunt :  "  Foolprintt «(  VEinUhcd  Rnoe*,"  Siini  LoiiU.  i$7g. 
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tlic  first  colonists  of  the  countiy.  Judging  from  the  objects 
they  contain,  these  mounds  are  less  ancient  than  those  oi 
Ohio  or  of  WiKonsin.  The  fragments  of  potter)*  found  in 
them  are  innumerable.  One  mound  is  mentioned  in  which 
more  than  a  thousand  specimens  have  been  collected.'  The 
burial-places  excavated  at  Sandy  Woods  have  yielded  ncariy 
as  many.'  Some  suppose  the  numerous  fragments  found  in 
some  parts  of  Michigan  to  point  to  the  existence  of  actual 
manufactories.*  The  collections  of  the  Si.  Louis  Academy 
contain  four  thousand  carefully  selected  specimens,  aad 
doubtless  a  very  much  greater  number  must  have  been  de» 
troycd  and  scattered  before  their  importance  was  suspected 
In  the  state  of  Vermont,  for  instance,  only  six  pieces  aie 
mentioned  as  intact  among<t  all  those  discovered."  These 
fragments,  which  have  dctied  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuriei, 
are  the  imperishable  witnesses  of  men.  the  very  memory  of 
whom  has  been  completely  lost  to  those  who  succeedtd 
them. 

The  pottery  manufactured  in  America  was  e\-tdentl]r 
vcr}'  superior  to  that  produced  in  Europe  during  the  SJmc 
period  of  development.'  It  is  also  probable  th.it  many  oi 
the  numerous  fragments  of  which  we  were  unable  to  fix  the 
date  belong  to  very  remote  epochs.  They  arc  rarely  as- 
sociated with  metal  objects,  and  the  only  weapons  of  the 
Mound  Builders  were  hatchets,  knives,  or  arrows  of  stone, 

'  Thi«  eiw>b«(  BNd  sol  aurpriw  u.  Who  doei  not  kaov  tbe  bill  at  RoMa 
fe«mc<l  cniiraty  dI  fra£i»ctii>  at  die  ^ouxrfti  ibe  ■dckdI  ReiuaBi,aBd.lO 
quoit  but  oci«  niber  complc,  kt  A>lc*  (r*{McDIs  luve  been  foaad  in  nftdHl 
quuiiitlct  lor  Itie  cmtunkmcnii  d(  the  nDvay  ctquidje  ibe  nronlie:n  pan  rf 
iki  ConuTcu*  lu  be  ctcluiivelj  fanned  of  thea.  1m  a  dituac*  of  aboai  hob  and 
A  quMlet  milck 

■W.  P.  Pofiec  "Arch.  RenuiuioS.  E.  Miaawt.'  Safau  Leak  ActtL  al 
Scicnon,  iSfiOi 

*  Gilinan  :  "  Report.  Fcabodj  Hnewn."  raL  L 

*C.  il.  I>tkia>:  "(jcneral  RcnuiLt  mpon  ihe  Anh.  of  Vcraiont,'  htK. 
Am.  Auoc  for  ibe  Advanceiiietx  of  ikteoce.  Si.  LoaU.  1(78. 

*  Anonc  Boae  of  ikc  Wnitm  nationt  of  Eunipc,  not  eren  iiimin  Ae  Saw 
Lake  rhRllcn.  whoM  dviliuiion  >a>  ia  uae  rcqiecli  tar  ailvanecd,  4a  «« 
kno*  of  iboe  liiile  figniei  repioeiiiiDK  eiibcc  mck  m  aaiaaU. 
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which  resemble  alike  in  form  and  workmanship  ihose  of 
Europe,  dating  from  the  period  to  which  archaM>]ogists  have 
given  the  name  of  the  Stone  age. 

The  pottery  of  the  Mound  Builders  was  manufactured  of  a 
clay  of  a  fairly  dark  gray  color,  sometimes  verging  on  blue; 
to  give  this  clay  more  consistency  the  potter  mixed  it  in 
Misdtissippi  with  sand  and  fragmenLs  of  shelb,  in  Vermont 
with  bits  of  quartz,  mica,  or  feldspar,  and  in  other  places 
with  little  nodules  of  carbonate  of  lime."  The  thickest  and 
clumsiest  of  the  pieces  were  the  only  ones  in  which  this 
precaution  was  not  taktin.  On  the  other  hand  the  finer 
pieces  of  pottery  were  mixed  with  gypsum,  by  which  means 
%hter  shades  of  color  were  obtained.  When  suftictently 
kneaded  and  shaped  to  the  form  required,  the  workman 
smoothed  the  surface  with  his  hand  and  dried  the  vase, 
probably  first  in  the  sun  and  later  in  a  fierce  fire,  which  was 
a  very  imperfect  mode  of  baking.  In  their  remarkable  work 
on  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  v.il!ey,  Squier  and  Davis 
assert  the  existence  of  real  ovens,'  intended  for  baking  pot- 
tery. Other  explorers  speak  of  similar  ovens  near  Cedar 
City,  which  rises  from  the  ruins  of  an  old  Aztec  town.* 
Nothing  however,  proves  them  to  be  of  vcr>'  remote  an- 
tiquity.  and  it  is  probable  that  their  construction  indicates  a 
progress  thai  time  alone  could  have  brought  about.  Neither 
is  it  impossible  that  the  ancient  Americans  employed  a  pro> 
cess  till  quite  recently  in  use  amongst  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fomi,'),  who  placed  the  pieces  of  pottery  to  be  baked  in  large 
faolesdug  in  the  earth,  and  heated  by  means  of  fires  made  of 
blazing  chips  of  wood.*  Other  methods  too  may  have  been 
adopted  ;  but  with  regard  to  them  as  with  those  just  men- 
tioned nothing  positive  can  be  asserted. 

'  W.  de  WtiMi  "  Atch.  o(  the  Uiutuippi  valley,"  Proc.  Am.  Amoc.,  Chic*co> 

tses. 

'"AilMod.  oj  ibe  MiuUsippi  Valley."  Bnncrofi  tayi:  "  Pciicrjr  kiln* 
vere  rouiul  in  the  SoaUi ;  but  thai  ibcy  wne  ihc  wmtc  cX  ilie  Mamitl  liuililef« 
IiA>  not  b«n  Mlitfacloriljr  proroi." — "  Th«  N>iir«  Ricn."*  Vol.  IV..  p.  7S<x 

*  RoBjr  and  BwBcbkjr :  "  A  Journey  to  Gnat  Stlt  Lalie  City."    London, 

'  SchoBMbn:  "  Kcpcn,  Ftabody  Mntcuin,"  IS;^.  vol.  II.,  p.  jai.elMq. 
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as  welt  as  in  South  America.  Considering,  however,  ihe 
finish  and  symmetry-  of  certain  specimens  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  it  is  difTicull  to  believe  that  the  workmen  had  no 
mechanical  process  by  means  of  which  to  ensure  uniformity 
of  pressure.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  eminent  archseokigists. 
after  an  attentive  examination  of  several  pieces  of  jwtiery 
found  in  excavations  made  near  New  Madrid.'      Unfonu- 


Pio.  3Q. — BmiI«  of  Iiaktd  dijr  fouad  in  •  mound  In  MhMuri. 

(lately  these  specimens  (ell  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  so  that  further  examination  is  impossible, 
and  the  problem  remains  unsolved. 

The  great  varieties  of  form  assumed  by  American  pottery 
resemble  strangely  these  of  the  Old  World,  alike  of  prc-his- 
toric*  and  of  modem  times.*  Everywhere,  we  repeat,  the  same 

'ConADt :  "  FoMpTinii  \A  V*nUhed  Rxet." 

*Tbc  ptccct  of  pottery  lonnd  nnder  ihc  mounds  m>jr  be  compartd  «>pecially 
with  ihoM  fiam  tbe  covered  way  of  Weil  Kennct.  Wiliibire.  Enjcland. 

*In  M.arcb,  iSSa.  a  Jtp«ii<*«  book  conuining  a  dcKiiplion  »(  tb«  ihdl 
mavtA%  o*  Omori,  JajMn.  nai  prtBcnied  to  the  Anthropoloffical  Sodeiy. 
KBBrron*  Ingmmli  o(  pottery  were  found  at  Omoil.  and  tbelr  rcKmbluic*  to 
ihofc  of  ihe  AmericM  MOBnili  wm  itty  tuiktng. 


MO 
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needs  have  led  man  to  nake  the  same  efforts  of  inieltigence 
and  to  prodace  the  same  otaiiont  of  industr)-.  Some  of 
these  vasa  are  panned,  the  colon  chiefl>-  employed  bcii% 
black  and  vefy  dark  gnjr.  Red.  ji'eflov,  white,  and  bnnni 
vases  are.  ho«'ei-cf.  met  with  :  these  colocs.  being  general!}' 
added  after  baking,  hax'c  Ihtlc  stability-, and  in  spite  ore\-ety 
precaution  they  scale  off  or  are  rubbed  out  very  lapidly. 
Sometimes  the  ornaments  stand  out  in  different  colors,  al- 
ways shaded  with  great  tast^  as  proved  by  numerous  ex> 


Fta.  40. — Jar  foand  in  a  Ohio  iiiuWiiL 

amplcs  which  might  be  given.'  One  link  vase  about  eight 
inches  high  is  decorated  with  black  ^nd  red  lines  on  the  neck 
and  red  and  while  on  the  body.  Another  ha$  six  concentric 
circles  of  red  and  while  alternately,  and  in  the  centre  of 
each  circle  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  in  white.  One  bottle  has 
rays  of  equal  sijtc  in  brown,  white,  and  bright  red  (fig.  39). 
A  vase  from  Ohio  merits  representation  (Hg.  40),  on  account 

'TbMC  vho  >K  opMially  ieiercttcd  tn  (Kit  quoikin  eiay  con^tnli  ■  netM 
woth,  Dr.  Ed.  Kvcn'  "Coaltibuiinctlolhc  Aicha^ulcfy  of  Hbaonri."  pan  L. 
?01UI7.    Salnn,  MMMchiuelU,  iMo.    W«  hate  bonowed  k^dir  ivm  h. 
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of  its  compUc3t«]  ornumeiitalion,  in  which  some  think  they 
can  make  out  a  birxl"*  head.  It  i-t  ihc  same  with  a  viisc  found 
in  Arkansas  and  decorated  with  finely  executed  rcpresfnt;i- 
tions  of  bones  of  the  dcad(fig.  41).'  Some  pieces  of  pottery 
recently  found  and  deposited  in  the  St.  Louis  mu^uin  are 
said  to  recall,  in  the  figures  with  which  they  arc  decorated, 
Egyptian  or  Etruscan  art.  These  figures  have  not  yet  been 
published,  50  thai  we  must  content  ourselves  wjlli  mention- 


Fic.  4t. — Vmc*  from  the  mm 


ing  the  (act,  reserving  our  opinion  until  further  information 
is  obtained.  In  the  course  of  this  work  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  other  no  less  curious  and  important 
resemblances. 

We  do  not  know  what  was  the  substance  employed  in 
coloring  pottery,  but  some  red  ochre  has  been  found  in  a 

'  Wb  rtpnxlacc  iliUtuiiout  w*t,  but  wte  Iwliivp  ii  to  dsle  fiom  » le»s  nneicnt 
period.  TIte  unK  stytc  ol  decuraiioti  ii,  however,  met  wiib  amongtt  Ihs 
■tior)|<iie)  of  Amciics.  uid  BuicroJi  ipniki  of  1  >xavx  teen  at  Nohpal,  Vucatoa, 

I  which  art  mgnvnl  rrpra«nUilimi  o(  htiman  tkttlU  ind  croo-bonc*. 
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vase,  which  may  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  Soine< 
the  colors  seem  to  have  been  fixed  by  means  of  a  \-amuh,  t 
which  traces  arc  supposed  to  have  been  found.*  This  ] 
cess  was  certainly  known  to  the  Mexicans  and  the  Pcmviao^^ 
but  it  was  more  rarely  employed  by  the  Mound  Builden 
We  are  ignorant  as  to  what  this  glaze  was  nfade  of.  One 
thing  only  is  certain,  that  the  metallic  varnish  used  in  mod- 
em potteries,  and  that  of  more  complicated  composiltoa 
employed  for  porcelain,  were  introduced  by  the  Spanianki 
and  no  discover)-  thu»  far  made  in  .'\merica  permits  us  to 
attribute  a  knowledge  of  it  to  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
Some  Americans  mention  an  earthenware  %'ase  covered  with 


Fto.  49.— Vu«  fonad  iwdei  >  sepwkknl  ■wand  In  Klwwri 

a  siliceous  varnish,  found  in  a  mound  of  Florida;  but  the 
circumstances  of  the  discovery  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
mound  having  been  disturbed.  In  Europe  enamdled 
ceramic  work  was  known  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and 
in  Egypt  we  find  vases,  statuettes,  and  amulets  of  glazed 
porcelain  dating  from  the  earliest  dynasties. 

The  ornamentation  of  these  vases,  generally  very  simple, 
usually  consists  of  several  rows  of  dots,  such  as  can  be  seen 

'Uwicrofi  (toI.  IV.,  p.  714)  My*:  "To  IhU  d«r  wamt  of  it  nulassMq 
perfect  ctuv."  GMpar  Cutubo  de  Som  ("Men.  dd  DHCDbrrminila.  4d 
ReLno  de  LcoM,"  t$90)  iptakitic  at  the  poMcrr  of  lh«  ]wA1m  of  Nnr  MciicPv 
nyi;  "TiraMifniiC^  loMdelotcnlortdas  }p  ptniadw  jr  acfn*.  pUui^  cue- 
In  hIctm.  daofteofc  licuw.  m*j  (aUiui  alcoM  M  U  Ian  ««»  vidtMda.' 


on  the  earliest  potlcr>-  of  E^urope,  and  executed,  as  those 
were,  cither  with  the  potter's  nail,  with  the  end  of  a  pointed 
instrument,  a  bit  of  wood  or  a  shell,  which  give  a  distinct 
mark  without  a  jagged  edge.  In  other  examples  we  have 
more  complicated  combinations,  lines,  circles,  ellipses,  cres- 
cents, wolf'8  teeth,  zig-Kags  t.ijtil>'  arranged,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  happiest  effects  (fig.  42),  Sometimes  on  the  neck  or  body 
of  the  vase  was  the. figure  of  a  rope  or  a  creeper,  Gitlman 
mentions  several  pieces  of  pottery  decorated  in  this  manner, 
notably  those  found  at  Fort  Wayne.'    Some  vases  have 


FlO.  4}, — Vise  foanc)   in  (he  excavations  in   MtMOuri.  with  onunent*  in 
relief  painted  in  red  of  various  iliadn. 

denticulated  or  fringed  edges;  in  others  the  ornaments  are 
to  relief  (fig.  43),  These  relievos  were  obtained  cither  by 
moulding  the  clay  itself  or  by  the  application  of  moulds  be- 
fore baking.  Numbers  of  these  vases  had  handles,  and  these 
handles  often  represented  birds,  mammals,  such  as  the  wolf, 
tbe  fox,  and  further  south  the  llama,  and  even  human  figures. 
It  would  take  a  long  time  to  describe  all  the  varieties;   as  it 

"■Pnc.Am.  Amoc,"BiiSalo,  1S76.     Thu  Riodeo(iinian«Dtalton  wufte- 
Illy  eapJoyeil  lii  Mdnr,  Matucliuicit),  MiiuhitI,  lIUnoJiL,  Okio,  TfnlMM* 
I  FlMida.     "  RepotI,  Ptabody  Huwum."  187a. 
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is  evident  that  the  potters  were  ;U«rays  at  work,  strivii^  to 
satisfy  thtir  artistic  tastw.     They  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  held  in  small  esteem  in  Central  America,  if  we  are  to 
accept  the  words  of  the  Popol  Vuh' :     "  You  will  no  longer 
be  fit  for  any  thing  but  to  make  eartbcowarc  things,  such  aft 
pic-dishcs  or  saucepans,  or    to   cultivate   maize;    and  the 
beasts  that  live  in  the  shnibber>*  will  be  your  only  portion." 
Any  description  of  this  polieiy  l^  difficult,  if  not  impooi- 
blc.     It  is  as  if  one  attempted  to  describe  all  the  things  aov 
to  be  found  in  the  shop  of  a  famous  dealer  in  crockery.    We 


Fm.  44.— Bold*  or  Twc,  with  •  mcA  oT  naukafale  JclkaCT ;  New  Madtld. 
Utawxh :  &i  I     '      '     ' 


will  endeavor  to  class  the  vases  fouad  under  the  mounds, 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  specimens  and  the  purpose  for 

■  The  1*0901  Vb]i,  tb«  Bma«  ol  wkich  iHybe  tnmkted  "CuIlKtiM  ei 
LciTo,"  U  vriitcK  in  the  QqmkW  tatifncc,  ud  ■«•  HmoitftA  ia  Uw  MCOa' 
half  <A  iIm  i6lh  oatmy,  by  a  DoNuticn  noak  ■>  a  nllact  of  G«al«Mla.  li 
eoataiM  (crcnl  dctaib  anofclj  niwrnWiBg  Uwk  of  Gcnoi*,  and  sobm  but 
tcca  ia  ibem  an  uhptatko.  tiy  a  ptoos  Innd,  ol  ladiu  mjihdapw  " 
the  dognai  of  Cltfitti«ait]r.  Sach  ni  not  lb*  opauoa  tA  Broibet  Tifii. 
*lto  vat  the  fim  10  r«pro(Inc«  tbe  Popal  Vah,  aad  HA  boi  W'"*  10  ol 
it  Hw  wmk  »(  iW  DcrtU  It  ««*  rfpwhliihwl  at  mcna  la  iSST  1>T  Dr.  C 
Scbener.  mmI  to  iUi  Ibe  Abb«  Btaswrar  dc  BoaibiMi(.  alu  '^■-"■'f— * 
■I  u  a  Mcred  book.  iiiaiJ  it  ai;afai.  The  oc^pnal  (en  b  Boi  cttaM ;  b  «m 
cnikBllf  VTilt««  a«r  comcird  afirr  th«  Sp*«ah  cnaqiMl.  (or  oa>  ol  •« 
ImUbm  duet*  ii  ■eBikued  bjr  U»  Spoauh  aawc  la  if*u^  tbcKtec  cf  IL 
PiaMcar  dc  BoaAaBi|;'*  «|lWoa,  we  a*  plaos  b«i  a  itty  tWMi  1 
Ifcabogfc. 
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:kb  they  seem  to  have  been  intended  :  we  shall  then  have 
xftain  data  to  go  upon. 

Perhaps  more  vases  with  necks  have  been  found  than  any 
thcrkind.  Thcywere  probably  used  to  hold  liquids;  most 
&f  them  are  black  and  carefully  moulded;  they  recall  the 
rases  known  to  travellers  as  "  monkeys,"  still  used  by  the 
»paniards  and  the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  to  keep 
heir  drinking-water  cool  (figs.  39.  44,  and  46).  The  porosity 
»(  the  clay  leads  to  evaporation,  hence  rapid  cooling.     Some 


Fw.  4$.— Vai«  fanad  in  ■  <liik1*ii  gnvc  in  T«nn«Bt«. 

ftueis  have  a  swelling  at  the  base ;  ethers  arc  ovoid  and  are 
IWced  with  lateral  holes  through  which  were  passed  cords 
to  hang  the  vases  up  by.  We  give  a  representation  of  a 
"«  with  three  feet  (fig.  45),  discovered  beneath  a  mound  in 
Tennessee  which  had  served  as  the  grave  of  a  child.  It 
*  bbck  and  was  merely  baked  in  the  sun;  the  feet  arc 
hoUow  and  connected  with  the  body  of  the  vase'     Others 


'?MMM :  "  Report.  ?eal>ody  MuKUin."  lS78,ral.  II.  Dr.  lUbel  f  Smith. 


FlO.  47.— Vm«  foun-i  m  1  gnvt  in  Miuourl. 


Cool.,"  vol.  XX1I.)>  tlKiilK  of  timilu  vatei  ncai  bin  Satrador.  ud  in  K 

ftu.     The  (eel  micIom  liltk  clay  bnllk.     Baocralt  (roL  IV.,  p.  ig),  bIm 

■Imm  wins  ("iiDil  un<ln  ihr  tniMM  ol  CbinqvL 

•mt .     ■■  Fooiphno  of  Vwibhcd  Racw." 
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varied  and  resembles  tli»t  we  have  before  described. 
k.  Louis  museum  possesses  amongst  other  specimens  a 
[ifiS-  4^)>  '^  which  wc  notice  a  series  of  swellings  and 
^ions,  forming  a  regular  spiral.  Although  the  form  is 
taccful  the  vases  used  for  cooking  purposes  arc  noticc- 
pT  the  coarseness  of  their  execution  and  ornamentation 
142,  47,  48,  and  49).      They  generally  have   a    large 


,  4>,— VaM  with  buidlct  (rum  a  ktpulctiist  niDund  In  Tcaai 


~VeMCt  wiih  (our  lundlei.  til  inchn  bigh  bj  iboui  tlgfa  m  diuneier. 

g  sometimes  provided  with  a  cover  to  hasten  boiling, 
all  have  one  or  more  handles,  by  means  of  which  they 
more  easily  moved.  One  is  mentioned  with  a  long 
like  those  of  our  saucepans  (fig.  50) ;  others  have  the 
(inched  out  so  as  to  form  a  spout  (fig.  51).  Several 
vessels  bear  marks  of  long  usage,  and  retain  traces 
on  which  they  had  been  placed. 


In  cscavaeioos  we  also  obeo  meet  with  pieces  o(  bbck  exrtb- 
enwarc.  the  body  o<  which  is  eilipCiaU.  oi  cajcful  execution, 
and  having  a  handle  oo  ooe  side  often  icpiesenttag  i  bird, 
and  on  che  other  a  brim,  or  knob  I7  which  they  can  thenHce 


n^  fo. — Btod  cooUac  pet  «f  <xi»ne  nrauMo,  (onDd  bcMMfa  *  wmai 


F%.  $■.— Vcud  wiih  ■  ipoiit.     Mbwwt  * 

easily  be  held  (fig.  52).  Some  arc  almost  completely  dosed, 
and  have  but  one  orifice,  large  or  small ;  others  contain 
some  little  pellets  of  ciay,  inlenctcd  to  make  a  rattling  noiie. 
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I  vessels  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  subjected  to 
of  an  oven ;  hence  the  hypothesis  that  they  may 
en  used  as  lamps,  ant]  thuir  comjiarison  with  Etruscan 
Dtnan  lamps.     This  would  certainly  he  an  interesting 
it  appears  to  us  most  improbable ;  for  the  vases  of 
found  as  yet  show  no  traces  cither  of  oil  or  of  any 
atter  used  for  lighting  purposes. 


Fig.  51.— Veucl  fonml  in  MtMOurJ.     (Half  nininl  nn.) 


-Bisla,  Willi  >  rough  iltempl  nt  oinameiilation.     (Ciuncier,  nine 
iiicbei ;  hcigbl.  ciglil.l 

isins,  generally  pretty  rare,  are  the  coarsest  tn  execution 
\  the  pottery  preserved  in  the  Si.  Louis  museum  ;  from 
h,  without  any  good  foundation,  it  has  been  decided 
ihcy  are  of  the  greatest  antiquity-  \Vc  give  illustra* 
of  two  of  these  basins  (figs.  53   and   54),  of  different 


ISO 


PJt£.H/SrOKiC  AUEKICA. 


forms,  from  which  it  is  ca^  to  judge  of  their  use 
mode  of  ihcir  construction.  They  arc  of  black  eaitbcn- 
ware,  and  one  of  them  shows  3  rough  attempt  at  onunwott' 
tion.' 

Cups,   which    doubtless   served   as   drin king-vessels, 
small,  round  or  oval,  and  always  provided  with  a  hanSe, 
often  representing  the  bead  of  a  man  or  of  an  animal. 


F%.  S4.— Buta  itxoA  in  HinoBii  (on«  ikird  ouaral  iiM).  in  black 
euUienvmrc,  of  a  Mtncwhu  nrc  Icmu 


Pig.  5J.— Drinkinic-vcucl  iriili  the  heaiJ  of  an  ovL 

shall  speak  further  on  of  these  imitations  of  animate  ob* 
jects,  but  will  content  ourselves  now  with  mentioning  two 
of  these  cups,  both  from  mounds  near  New  Madrid :  the 
handle  o(  the  first  (fig.  55)  is  the  head  of  an  owl,  which  is  so 
tike  those  found  at  Santorin  or  at  Troy,  that  they  m^ht  be 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other;  the  second  (fig.  ;6>  is  of 

'  A  bMiB  exactly  utttlai  ha*  bc«a  fauad  is  lb*  prohutock  MMp  of  fw—y. 
Oiac.  Fmec 


'^ 
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very  fine  execution,  and  the  handle  represents  the  head  of 

an  animaL 
We  have  already  stated  how  very  numerous  funeral  vases 

arc.     In  certain  sepulchral  mounds  of  Missouri,  as  many  ai 

eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  specimens  have  been  found. 
It  is  easy  to  recognise  that  they  had  been  used  in  accordance 
with  some  rite  consecrated  by  usage  or  superstition,  and  the 
form  vanes  according  to  whether  the  vase  was  placed  near 
the  head,  the  feet,  or  the  pelvis  of  the  skeleton.  This  po&i. 
tion  of  the  vases  lias  been  noted  especially  at  Sandy  Woods 
settletnent.'  In  Tennessee,  the  vases  were  generally  placed 
it  the  head  of  the  body ;  in  Mississippi,  many  contained 
food  prepared  for  the  deceased. 


FlO.  S6i. — I>rin)dne**<*<el  *itl>  (he  heiil  ol  kn  animil. 

It  is  the  same  in  other  regions  where  the  food-vessels — such 
v,  the  characteristic  name  given  to  them — arc  filled  with  the 
ihcUs  of  mollusca,  chiefly  mussels,  or  with  carbonized  fruits, 
amongst  which  some  wild  grapes  are  supposed  to  have  been 
itcognized.  These  were  doubtless  provisions  for  the  great 
journey.  In  other  gravss  have  been  collected  now  a  shell, 
now  a  fragment  of  a  bone,  now  a  little  vase  of  ovoid  form, 
simple  amulets  intended  to  protect  the  deceased.  Lastly, 
some  urns,  which  must  have  contained  the  ashes  of  the  de- 
parted after  cremation.  One  of  those  found  in  excavations 
in  Utah  shows  the  form  o{  most  frequent  occurrence  (fig. 
lOS.) 
The  number  of  pipes  found  in  mounds  is  very  consider- 


•W.  P.  Pallet: 
Sdencei,  iMOw 


'Arch.  R«CDaiiuia  S.  E.  Mutonri,'  Si.  Loaii  Acad,  of 
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able.    We  give  innstntioBS  of  two:  one  of  them,  (o 
X  sepulchral  chamber  in  Tenoesee,  a  «o  like  those  i 
use  tkit  they  mtght  be  Cilcen  for  each  other  (fig.  S7): 
other,  a  rough  tmitocjon  oi  the  human  figure,  cotoes  froa  i 

mound  in  UiaaiMm  (d^.  58). 


Fm.  ST.— F^taa  m  wykhfil 


taTcSSCBM. 


Flo.  sS.— E*nlicnvu«  pipe  Iran  M'tHOdri. 
Dr.  Habel  mcniion^.  from  near  San  Salvador,  in 
America,'  two  pipes  about  four  inches  high,  with  about 


> "  SnitboMba  ConiiilmiiaBi.''  *ol    XXIL    Tie  mw 
jricldcd  ■  considetable  nimbcr  of  pinvi  of  poiioy,  anoafsi  «UA  ii  ■■  I 
IJo*  o(  kn  old  nun'i  head  of  blilf  rciii*il(*bl«  characur. 
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iametcr,  covered  with  reci  and  white  figures.  A  hole 
•n  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  stem.  This  is  a 
rare  occurrence  in  these  regions,  where  the  use  of 
I  was  less  widespread  than  among  the  Mound 
s.' 

t  pieces  of  pottery  represent  fruits  which,  like  pump- 
is,  or  pears,  are  of  rounded  fonn-  The  neck  of  a 
as  often  superposed  upon  such  a  model.    The  iml- 


k— R«d  Tue  with  afck  and  a  mali*  coiled  about  tba  bodr,  tooad  la 
«xc*vatioi»  in  MiiuMri. 

s  generally  exact,  and  the  artist  may  have  obtained 
rby  copying  or  by  moulding  the  fruit  before  him. 
c  are  not  the  only  imitations  which  arc  hidden  away 
«s;  the  mounds  of  Missouri  and  Mississippi  have 
numerous  representations,  now  of  men.  now  of 
.  It  is  noticeable  that  such  are  extremely  rare  in 
|v  England  States. 
»ay  mention  among  such  forms,  snakes  (fig.  59),  bears 


1*  tke   6nl  Spmiih  wiitcr  to  mcolion  Ihf  tine  of  lobsc«>.     Hit 
latsnl  HlUMia  de  lu  In4iu,"  wu  pdntcd  at  Toledo  in  1539. 


if  rnffi,  tanks vejrpt 

the  lOSEOUEfi    iXwi    lOd     TJtr  ttm^im       T^mim,  t3ptxiiBf  9 

Soiejr  :t.  wnr  ioK^  cimE  aatf  bsne  bceB  aeqwittJ  (or  4e^ 
to  III iiH*  sudl  ^KTtCEtisii :  g*"'-*'"'**  OC  VCnCs  ttsM  ■ 
hEsr  .'Wfgiitii  f tiE"  cne  acaooB  ot  loe  jfC  tfariB 
Wi^  - 1  jt  onnt  n  mEBtton  "^'  ""ir  QpBS  of 

<famcscic  pig :  bat  ditK  aBonal  oppoBS  10  kne  beea  & 


ll»a< 


ImTc 


known  before  tbc  Spasbih  OMujMst.'     Ilie  ^>ccks 
nearly  immtfing  it  is  the  pcccaqr  {DiMjlfS.  Cuvier),  • 
bog  fnnily.  wbkh  las  no  td :  wbibt  the  creature 
notice  always  has  one.  and  thb  tail  b  often  turned 
Other  authorities  think  the  figure  repceaenu  the  '. 

'CskcOmm  da  la  Vcp  4  -  kn  CawanuriM  iwIb  ^M  tnfan  ^  1 
Vacat,  Ktftt  qu  hen»  4d  hn.~  Luba«,  tto^  un  ite  tW  imh 
.Im*  IwJ  pip  la  Ifcdr  m  wwUhi.  tm*!?  imahliH  ifct  of  Eawpc 
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ut  this  pachyderm  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  lived 
New  World.  The  object  intended  is  very  possibly  the 
«n.  The  size  of  these  vases  varies  greatly.  Some  are 
mall,  of  yellow  earthenware,  and  covered  with  zigzag 
IS  in  various  colors,  among  which  red  and  while  pre- 
te.     Others,  on  thcconirar>',  thatc  found  in  the  State 


FlS.  6t- — Viae  willi  hiaillrt.  r«pic>eDttllg  llie  licad  of  a  pig. 


64^ — Vh«  o(  s  clear  yvllow  color.  Imkcl  wlili  (Ire.     Miftumii. 


■mont  for  instance,  are  capable  of  holding  over  six  gal- 
The  larger  ones  often  have  human  faces  joined  to  the 
'  parts  of  animals.  The  animals  thus  represented  are 
owever,  as  has  bc<rn  supposed,  so  much  alike  that  they 
:  taken  to  represent  a  single  characteristic  form. 


FKE-nrsro/tic  america. 


Neither  are  representations  of  man  wanting.     Some,  i 
cutcd  with  talent,  are  true  ponmits.  and  each  one,  whaicv 
maybe  the  form  of  the  vase  it  isinicndcd  to  decorate,  pr 
a  very  marked  individual  character  (figs.  63.  €4,  and  <5£ 


Flo.   6}.— Driuklng-Twe,  over  4I  iache>   high  bf  9  Isdiei  U    id  l>'«'"' 

dbnvlcr. 


Pk.  64.— Wtier-bottl*.  8}  iDclie*  Welt,  fonnd  snder  •  moud  neu  Bdaecl. 

MbMMri. 

The  St.  Loutft  museum  possesses  a  bottle,  the  neck  of  wbkli 
has  been  broken,  bearing  four  medallions  represeolinf:  humaa 
figures  incnisted  in  the  day  before  baking.    A 
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vcr>*  fruitful  excavations  at  New  Madrid  also  deserves 
on.    The  figures,  it  is  true,  are  designed  without  art. 

^P  Fk.  6f.— Black  pottery  -nvt.     Miuoori. 

ifty  are  valuable  as  showing  the  kind  of  ganncnts  worn 
e  Mound  Builders.    The  most  important  represents  a 


^Flpire  tn  UacV  pMteiy  found  [n  Minonri ;  ona  third  natml  iImu 

g  robe,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  a  blouse  somewhat  hke 
by  the  French,  drawn  in  at  the  waist  and  reach- 


Side  by  side  with  these  pkces  of  pottery  tboosaeds 
oCfaers  arc  found  with  nothii^  fansao  ^boot  than, 
•re  also  caricatures.'  That  most  ftvqaeody  met  wtth  repR-' 
tents  a  croaching  iroman,  with  hanging  breasts,  and  W 
resting  on  the  knees.  The  cooitaat  repetition  of  this  figsR 
has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  wa»  an  idol— one  oi  the 
malevolent  goddesses  whose  anger  had  to  be  averted.  Bst 
the  want  of  foundation  for  this  condusioa  ^>pcars  in  the 
(act  that  the  vases  always  have  an  openii^  in  the  back  of  the 

'fiadk  biai*a  csricatMci  arc  «>m  wtA  la  iW  «a 
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head,  cicariy  indicating  that  they  were  used  as  bottles.  We 
may  remark  that  so  far  but  (cw  indecent  objects  have  been 
found,  though  they  were  numerous  among  the  ancient  peo- 
ples of  Europe ;  reproduciiuns  of  the  sexual  organs  have 
rarely  come  to  light,'  which  fact  is  an  important  testimony 
to  the  morality  of  these  primitive  people. 

The  disposition  of  the  Mound  Builders  for  copying  forms 
whidi  they  saw  about  them  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
American  races.  So  in  a  Ie*s  decree  is  the  superiority  of 
thcii  pottery.      If    indeed   the   American    mound   pottery 


PlO.  6S. — Bottk  rtprctoiiiing  >  wonun. 

kcofflparcd  with  that  from  the  middens  of  the  Lake  Dwcl- 
Icts  of  Switzerland,  who  are  supposed  to  have  reached  a 
Kdiilar  stage  of  civilisation,  one  is  astonished  at  the  in- 
Itnority  of  the  latter.      Lately  excavations  have  been  made 

'Wc majr  inMiiKv  ft  (ow  vumpitt:  "la  kltre  provindr."  said  one  o[  tlia 

ttafonioBi  (A  Cirui,  "  «  paitkiikr«flient«  in  qnclla  dt  Prddco,  adomvaBO  11 

■otibcDchc  porlino  (U  hnomini  fn  le  gnmbe." — "  Rclaiiune  il' aliiiii*  ikmc 

4dU  Nn(*a  Spacna."    Dr.  Jones  ("  Smith.  Cont.,"  vol.   XXII.)  tnenlioDi  a 

|6ilKt  pipe  and   tlcywood  a  phalhii  (ouni!  nur  Chillicolbc  ("Natural  and 

Aboriginal  Hlil.  u'  Tcr.nei>»cc,"  p.   tlj).    Oihcn  ace  aUu  knuwn  which  vaoic 

fnm  AlamedA  coonljr.  Califonia.     In  oihtr  places,  in  Smith  coonty.  and  in 

ikelilaiidof  Zapxeto.  Cmm  Rica,  for  instance,  idol*  arc  tpokcn  of  with  llie 

virilt  in  rrulittN.     ST'';>liciit  l«IU  cif  uinaincnls  in  several  templet  of 

rqirewntiof;  memlmi  nmjimtla   in  loilu.     Ficcts  of  Peruviao  pottery 

of  the  urn*  kind  act  ad  with,  but  they  arc  exocptinn*.     Falhec  Kiicher,  how- 

ever,  and  Bancroft  faltowing  htm,  Iwlievo  in  the  former  nitteoce  in  America 

o(  a  Phalbc  caltti,  wcfa  ai  sndMbtcdly  exblcd  in  the  Old  World- 


Ifo 
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in  some  tumuli  on  the  practisiog  grouod  of  the  adioot  of 
artillvry  at  Tarbcs,  on  the  borders  of  the  departments  of  des 
Hautcs  et  Basses  Pyr^n^es,  where  vases  were  found  datn^ 
probably  from  Gallo-Roman  limes ;  they  are  inferior  alikea 
maicrial,  execution,  and  omsmenlation  to  those  of  ikt 
American  races.  It  is  the  same  with  the  vases  found  t^ 
Chantre  near  Samthravo.'  Wc  content  ourselves  vitb 
these  factK.  though  examples  might  be  multiplied,  ll  i) 
probable  that  the  presence  of  a  good  material  for  pottcir 
had  more  or  less  to  do  with  progress  in  ceramic  art.  and  'Jitl 
the  absence  of  suitable  ctaysaccounis  in  part  for  the  wretcbcd 
pottery  of  northeastern  American  races  as  it  certainly  doe* 
in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  continent. 

It  may  be  also  remarked  that  the  considerable  differencdia 
execution  between  pieces  of  pottery  found  in  a  single  undis- 
turbed mound  cannot  be  held  to  decide  that  they  d" 
not  date  from  the  same  period,  or  that  the  difTerctiCM 
observed  are  due  to  progress  in  the  m.inuf.icture  and  '^ 
natural  result  of  the  development  of  the  xsthctic  feeling  o' 
the  people.  Probably,  wc  have  to  deal  with  the  producisof 
the  work  of  more  or  less  skilled  or  more  or  less  intelligd" 
artisans,  with  work  intended  for  more  or  for  less  impoita"* 
uscfl,  or,  and  this  is  a  yet  simpler  explanation,  with  tbc  p^^' 
tery  of  the  poor  and  of  the  rich.  This  last  is  a  fact  scarce')' 
worth  di.scussing,  for  it  Is  one  belonging  to  all  times  al^ 
every  people. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  America  must  have  lieen  st« 
smokers.'  judging  from  the  number  of  pipes  found  in  mou 
excavations.      Earthenware  pipes  have  been  already  nte'*' 
tioned  ;  others  were  carved  of  slate,  soapMone'  (fii*.  69), art** 

*  A'fmt  J'  jliMnf.,  Aptil,  iBSt. 

*  AccoiiliBfl  10  Daboofi  (vol.  II..  p.  iSS)  tli«  Amcrimi*,  it  lh«  timt  tJ  ■1*' 
Sptniili  <MiK|iw*l.  kmoknl  vi|^rciir«  mil  rimk  inaff.  Aneghino^rol.  l.,p.  JV*' 
In  hU  lum  M]r>:  "  E>  del  duminio  (Mtilico.  que  el  iab*co.  t»  ladifna  ^ 
Amcncft."  ^ 

' '  A  f  iMiilc  quarry  h«  twrn  ci«wiiBTd  imi  Wuliingioa.  in  which  itic  tuaf 
had  b(«ii  qiiBitinI  with  qii.in»te  i'icIum:  dittit*  and  trnpt,  of  «Mcli  ihd* 
were  ia*n]r  (lagineBU.  ■<(«  luad*  n<  ikit  UObc     Tbltquany  vat  (mkaUyf***    . 


>ut*fl 
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marble,  more  frequently  still  out  of  a  very  hard  and  resistant 
red  or  brown  porphyry.  Some  arc  mere  bowls  quilc  prim- 
itive in  form;  others  represent  various  animals,  such  as  the 
beaver,  the  otter,  deer,  bears,  the  panther,  the  wildcat  (fig. 
70),  the  mud'turtlc,  the  raccoon,  squirrels.  to.ids  and  frogs. 
Birds  arc  perhaps  still  more  numerous.    Aawogst  them  we 


Fn.  6q. — Soapilonc  [iip«. 

i*y  mention  herons,  hawks,  the  paroquet,  woodpecker, 
poiae,  and  the  bittern.  On  a  soapsione  pipe  from  Kcn- 
^clc)-3n  armadillo  is  supposed  to  have  been  recognized:  and 
l^te  recently  in  Iowa  a  pipe  has  been  found  made  of  rather 
s^liand.'itonc,  which  is  claimed  to  represent  an  elephant.' 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  such  identifications  gen- 
"^Jf  owe  much  to  the  natural  desire  to  recognize  some, 
tning  strange  or  unusual,  and  also  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
•nowledge   of  natural  history.      A  recently  published   in- 

^''■Uu,  but  the  lUle  cannot  be  fixed.  Reynaldii :  "  Aborii^inal  Soaptlone 
'^"m  ia  Ibo  DiMria  of  Colamliia,"  "  Rtpoit,  l>caboily  Muneiua," 
•411. 

'Ib  Ibe  AmrrUoH  AndftdtUn  (Mirtfh,  tSSo),  the  It«T.  S.  D.  Feci  nMOvncei 
'^dbMTCfjofa  pipcmrhicb  h«  btticT<^  npincnli  *n  cicpbani  :  Ihc  «uppo«ed 
"(ifcktlnigbt  Htdtbeunolte  crape*  ihtDugh  a  skilfully  conltind  hole. 


t«2 
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vestiguion  of  bini-pipe«  asd  carviDgs  by  a  wcll-Icnown  orai-  ■ 
tbologist  bu  resulted  in  defooltshii^  the  foaivdstioii  of  much 


Pla,  71.— P1p«  KiMMCtiunc  o  woodp«ck«f.  or  waJine  biid. 

theorizing  which  had  been  bucd  on  the  identical  specimens 
examined.'     Fot^eries  arc  also  too  common. 


■  tl.  W.  HnuImv,  ad  Anniua  R«p.  llama  of  Elhnoker,  WuMngtoa.  1 
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These  designs  Iiave  often  represented  the  animal  in  'a 
famtli»r  attitude  und  display  true  artistic  talent.  Tlic  heron 
holds  .1  fish  in  its  mouth,  an  otter  also  carries  a  fish,  and 
a  hawk  tears  a  little  bird  with  his  claws.  Seven  heads  have 
been  found  in  the  mounds  of  Ohio  which  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  walrus  or  manatee,  but  are  more  probably 
rudely  carved  otters. 


Tia,  71. — Ston*  pip«,  suppotnl  ti:  rcpr(><'nt  hii  cl«iihuil,   foand  In  Looin 

couiiif,  Iowa, 

The  toucan,  elephant,  and  armadilla  require  a  warmer  cli- 
mate than  that  of  Ohio  or  Kentucky ;  the  manatee,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  arc  concerned,  only  lives  in  Floridian 
waters,  where  it  is  now  extremely  rare,  if  not  extinct  as  a 
residenc.  though  in  former  times  abundant- 


Fto.  ;j. — I^p«  foDod  in  Ohio,  icpreKOiing  »  liciou  lioliliog  a  fith. 

The  llama,  which  has  been  said  to  be  found  sculptured  on 
rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  belongs  to  the  fauna 
of  the  South.  All  accounts  of  these  animals,  in  connection 
wih  aboriginal  relics  found  in  the  United  States,  may  there- 
lore  be  regarded  either  as  wrong  identifications  of  the  rudely 


#•.  VaoVm,  ir^ 


r Virginia,  presents  a  type  wliicli  may  be  compared  with  the 
antique  Egyptian ;  and  yet  another  pipe  from  Missouri,  in 
very  hard  sandstone,  represents  a  man's,  head,  with  a  pointed 
beard  somewhat  like  that  seen  in  the  Assyrian  monoiiihs  ol 
the  British  Museum,'  Finally,  one  of  these  pipes,  dis- 
covered  in  Indiana,  and  the  last  we  shall  mention,  has  on 
one  »ide  u  death's  head,  and  on  the  other  that  of  a  goose. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the    Mound  Builders  applied 

their  lips  to  the  hole  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  howl, 

and  thus  inhaled  the  smoke  ;  but  numerous  discoveries  have 

modified  this  opinion.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  wooden 

stems  were  used,  which,  of  course,  would  decay  and  leave 

no  traces.    In  several  places  steatite  siems  have  been  found,' 

and  Professor  Andrews  mentions  others  in  earthenware, 

tt one,  and  copper,  which  he  found  in  Ohio.*     In  California 

the>'  are  still  more  numerous, — even  remains  of  wooden 

items  have  been  found ;  and  the  Peabody  Museum  posses- 

*ea  one  such  tube  from   Massachusetts.     Long  ago,  Squier 

spofce  of  similar  stem*  in  the  Mississippi  valley,'  and  bone 

tubes  have  been  found  .as  far  north  as  Canada.   At  Swanton, 

V"<:nnont,*  an  old  burial-place  has  been  discovered,  in  the 

■^idjt  of  a  forest  where  venerable  trees  replaced  others  yet 

"lore  ancient.     Here   the    excavations    yielded    numerous 

topper  tubes,  the  length  of  which  varied  from  three  to  four 

"^ches.    The  sheet  of  copper  had  been  drawn  out,  beaten, 

*^d  rolled  in  a  manner  giving  a  very  high  idea  of  the  skill 

*'   ibe  workman.     Some  lubes  again  are  of  stone,  without 

^niamcnt ;  on  one,  however,  a  bird  is  engraved  (fig.  75)  re- 

*n)bling  a  spread  eagle.' 

*  Am.  Ant.,  Jan.,  1S81. 

'Sdoolcr>ri,  vnl.  I,  p.  93.  pi.  xxxlL  andnxill. 
' "  Eiploratiooi  ol  MoUMlkin  S.  E..  Ohio,'  "RrpOTi,  Pckbody  Mbwdbi." 

'"Ancirnt  MoRnRWiittof  the  Miutislppi  VftUcy,"  "Snilh.Conl..''ToI.  I.. 
Mit.  fig.  tu,  tti. 

*C  It.  rerkiiu:  "  On  »a  Andent  8iirUl.f70aDd  in  Swontoo.  Vcnnocit.' 
"Brp-  An.  Amoc.."  Poiilan.!.  187). 

*  Bmcaib  lh<  Inrtl  tbrec  li;il«  marki  can  tontj  b«  maAe  out. — {AmtrinM 
^ttf..  Haicli,  tSSo).     These  hftve  been  tuppoMd  lo  be  Ictlert :  but  nothiai; 
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Wlut  was  the  t»e  of  thcae  tabesL  met  with  in  buch  i 
ent  pbces?  Putnam  thinks  thst  a  gnat  nunyof  ttiem  were' 
the  stems  of  pipes.'  other  autboiitics  look  upon  them  as  in- 
struments of  music ;  several  o£  tbcm,  nulAbly  those  found  A 
Swanton.  are,  howc%-er.  not  pterced.  uhich  contradicts  boib 
h)'potheses  and.  on  the  aasumplion  that  they  were  finished 
implements,  leaves  us  in  complete  nocertaint)*.  Rau  thinks 
these  tubes  were  used  in  the  opciatioas  of  medicine-men  or 
sorcerers,  so  nunKious  in  Indian  tribes,  and  the  Gennin 
traveller.  Kdhl,  states  that  he  saw  a  medictne-man  use  the 
hollow  bone  of  a  wiki  goose  to  operate  oo  bis  patient. 


FM.  7;.— Binl  MywJ  o«  •  ttaoc  tube  fns  *   ■Kilii.  VomObL 

We  I1.1VC  dwelt  on  every  thing  relating  to  pipes,  because, 
after  the  poller)-,  they  arc  the  most  important  objects 
hitherto  found,  and  also  because  this  taste  for  modelling 
men  or  animals  is  verj*  remarkable. 

Besides  the  human  figures  u«d  as  ornaments  on  potteiy 
or  pipes,  we  meet  with  others,  which  have  been  taken  for 
images  of  divinities  supposed  to  be  adored  by  the  eartjr  to- 

H  7«t  jiutifio  D«  in  Mip|iotinE  lh>l  tbe  Moond  Baildcn  *«re  rafidMUly  id* 
VWwcd  is  cirllluliiio  \a  bare  in  alpbobel. 

'  Thb  wu  alioSiiwUi'i  opioioa  afur  tu>  dbnxmf  tt  CUUkodie  cJ  ft  nil* 
car*i4  in  *Ulc,  ihirtcMi  Ittcbct  kioc-  ndiag  in  ■  miMtlipiccc.  "  AaciaM  U«. 
of  ltieMiMlHtpf>IVanar/'  Sre  aboCottertd,  "Vcr.  ws  ladnocodoula.' 
AnocfdMn,  IT«9,  vol.  I.,  p.  y^. 
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habitants  of  North  America.  In  Tennessee '  many  stone, 
fttentite,  saniistone.  and  term-cotlu  figures  have  bw;n  Touml ; 
in  Knox  county,  an  image  hewn  out  of  stalactite,  about 
twenty  inches  in  height  and  weighing  over  thirty>scvcn 
pounds. 

A  female  figure  was  discovered  in  the  Cumberland  valley, 
sculptured  of  brown  sandstone,  eleven  inches  high,  >vith  the 
sexual  or^ns  ver}'  prominent ;  in  Honduras  and  Guatemala 
have  been  found  numerous  terracotta  :t[alucttes,  called 
maRfcas  by  the  present  inhabitants.  All  these  figures  arc  of 
somewhat  similar  type,  and  their  execution  is  always  coarse, 
contrasting  unfavorably  with  that  of  the  potter>'  and  other 
carvings.  A  good  many  fraudulent  figures  have  turned  up 
from  time  to  time  in  the  United  States.  ;md  the  aullicnticity 
of  any  such  im.ige  a!wa>'S  requires  careful  verification.  These 
foT^eries  are  the  more  dangerous  since  the  authors  of  them 
often  arrange  that  they  shall  be  "accidentally"  found  by 
some  person  whose  good  faith  cannot  be  qut-stioncd. 

In  some  "  altar  mounds  "  in  Anderson  township,  near  the 
Little  Miami  River,  Ohio,  Mrtz  and  Putnam  found  some 
very  remarkable  objects  in  18S2.  These  "  altars '"  are  basins 
of  clay  burned  hard, /f^/u,  and  on  tliem  have  been  found 
thousands  of  articles  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  fire  &s 
oflenngs  or  sacrifices.  Besides  native  copper,  silver,  and  a 
very  little  native  gold,  all  hammered  into  various  shapes,  a 
considerable  amount  of  meteoric  iron,  of  the  variety  known 
as  pallasite.  was  found  on  these  altars.  There  were  orna- 
ments of  bone,  mica,  shell  disks,  canine  teeth  of  the  bear  and 
other  animals,  about  half  a  bushel  of  pearls  (recalling  the 
story  of  De  Soto's  chronicler),  and  about  thirty  of  the  spooi- 
shapcd  copper  ear-plugs.  On  one  altar  were  found  ttcveral 
terra-cotta  figurines  quite  unlike  any  thing  hitherto  found  in 
the  mounds.  They  arc  artistically  superior  to  any  figure- 
Work  yet  noted  by  American  aborigines,  and  were  doubtless 

*J<Bef :  "SmiA.  Coal.,*'  vol.  XXII.,  )>.  laS.  It  ik  inlcrailng  la  rcncn)- 
Itrihat  llioM  wppoted  idolt  aie  of  ibc  tune  i]rp«  u  Bocno  i>(  ihe  6£iu«i  nude 
krtlM  TolWn. 


•-■  ■     -•-■.1  -^j   ;uv: 
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;i:  i;;i:r  jE  mother, 
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Iter  having  first  rough-hewn  the  stone  with  the  help  of 
obsidian  implements,  it  was  natural  that  the  owners  of 
objects  so  laboriously  obtained  should  attach  very  great 
value  to  them,  and  we  do  in  fact  meet  with  pipes  mended 
with  extreme  care  The  process  was  very  simple :  holes 
were  pierced  at  the  edges  of  the  fracture,  and  little  rivets  of 
wood  or  copper  were  placed  in  them  to  keep  the  pieces  to- 
gether. 

Weapons  which  belonged  to  the  Mound  Builders  arc  more 
rare,  and  if  the  extent  and  importance  of  their  fortifications 
had  not  revealed  to  us  the  dangers  which  threatened  them, 
we  might  have  supposed  them  to  have  been  a  peaceful  race, 
entirely  devoted  to  agriculture  or  commerce.  We  can  how- 
ever refer  to  some  ver>'  finely  executed  arrow.points,'  lance- 
heads,  and  daggers.  In  some  places  regular  magazines  have 
been  found,  where  numerous  spear-heads  have  been  coU 
Iccted. 

We  give  illustrations  of  a  couple  of  serpentine  hatchets 
(figs.  76 and  77),  from  among  a  number  which  arc  so  like  the 
neolithic  implements  of  Kurope  that  they  might  be  taken 
for  each  other.  Squicr  tclU  us  that  this  resemblance  is  so 
striking  as  to  lead  at  first  to  the  conclusion  that  they  arc 
the  work  of  men  of  the  same  race  ;  which  conclusion  would, 
he  thinks,  be  irresistible  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  wants 
of  man  arc  everywhere  the  same,  and  have  cver)■^vhe^e  led 
him  to  give  to  his  implements  the  same  form,  and  to  use 
them  in  the  s^itnc  manner.  Similar  implements  arc  barely 
out  of  use  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  ALiska. 

Many  knives  or  daggers  .tre  of  obsidian,  (the  Itzli  of  the 
Mexicans)  which  is  a  glass  of  volcanic  origin  and  was  known 
in  the  most  remote  ages.  Pliny  (book  XXXVI..  ch.  XXXI.) 
»y»  that  the  first  fragments  were  found  in  Ethiopia  by  Ob- 
(idius,  hence  the  name  by  which  it  is  known.  Great  quan- 
tities have  been  found  in  Mexico,  and  it  ift  known  from 

'  Loclm  C4rT  (KxploRUlon  «(  a,  Blosnd,  hr*  woDiy,  Vlreinii ;  "  KcfiMt. 
htbod;  MaieoB.*' tot.    II. .p.  90)  ^ntt  iUaslruioiu  ol  »  qiurtiil*  lance- 
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Alaska  to  Patagonia.  In  prc-historic  times  not  only  weapons 
were  made  of  it,  but  also  jewels,  omamcnts,  and  even  look- 
ing-glasses. 

The  Mexicans,  according  to  Clavigero,  were  such  expert 
workmen  that  they  were  able  to  turn  out  a  hundred  obsidiafl 
knives  in  an  hour,  which  is  very  probable,  as  they  were 
hardly  more  than  elongated  flakes  ol  the  glassy  material. 
The  Mexicans  also  inserted  a  double  row  of  bits  of  obsidian 


I 


Fioa,  ;6  uid  77— Scrpmiin*  1 
A.— Bcinl\  Mound.  Ohio.  6.— Hill  Hoand.  Ohio. 


FlO>  78.— Sopenline  implement  found  bencaih  ■  nunad  d(«>  Big  Ri 
River,  TcnacMcc. 

in  handles  of  vciy  hard  wood,  and  fastened  them  in  with 
cord  and  gum.  This  weapon  was  wielded  with  both  hands, 
and  the  Spanish  historians  speak  of  the  terrible  havoc  it 
wrought.  The  MakquakwUt,  as  this  weapon  is  called,  is 
sculptured  on  a  door-post  at  Kabah,  Yucatan.'  Jud^t^ 
from  the  fragments  of  obsidian  airangcd  in  regular  rovs^ 
occasionally  met  with  in  graves,  the  Mound  Builders  may 
have  had  a  ver>'  similar  weapon. 

*  Buicrofl,  *<ol.  IV.,  p.  ato. 
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\x.  is  almost  impoft-iible  to  distinguish  between  the  weapons 
and  impicmcnts  of  these  primitive  times.  Hass  dctcribes  a 
number  of  tools  fashioned  in  amphibolite.  quartzitc,  jadeite, 
and  granite,  all  well  made.'  Besides  these  we  hear  of  shell 
fish-hooks,  knives,  borers,  harpoons,  and  bone,  ham,  or  dcen 
horn  needles.*  We  give  illustrations  of  two  implements  of 
peculiar  fomi,  unknown  in  Europe.  The  lint  (fig.  78)  is  of 
serpentine,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  carefully  polished.  It 
was  found  under  a  mound  near  Big  1  lar- 
peth  River,  Tennessee.  Similar  imple- 
ments have  been  found  in  the  Cumber> 
land  valley :  othcn  from  South  Carolina 
are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington ;  their  use  b  unknown.  The 
second  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
tsof  quartz,  and  comes  from  New  Jersey 
(fig.  79).  This  form  is  frequently  met 
with  in  America,  especially  in  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Pcnn.<iylvania,  and  the  State 
of  New  York.'  Probably  some  of  these 
implements  were  used  in  tilling  the 
ground;  in  Utah,  for  instance,  hewn 
stones  have  been  found  of  considerable 
size,  with  horn  handles,  supposed  to 
Inve  been  agricultura]  implements. 
Schumacher  ("  Report.  I'eabody  Muse- 
um," vol.  II.,  p.  271)  speaks  of  one  of 
these  implements  measuring  fourteen 
inches  long  by  five  wide. 

In    describing  the  mounds,  wc  have  I'm*- 7»-—?I'ai  n"*™™*"' 
spoken    of    numerous    objects    which       '»«"»«» ie««r. 
tcrved   either  as   ornamcnt.s   of   the   deceased  or  as  burial 
oSerings.     These  ornaments  greatly    resemble   each   other 
in  every  region  where  artificial  mounds   have  been  erect* 

'"AtdLoFilM  MiMiMippi  Valley."  K«p.  Am.  Amoc.,  Chfcaica,  r!&8. 
'PtHtcr:  "Attb.  Scfuiat  in  S.  E.   Minoaii,"  Si.  LoaiiiA«ad.  of  Sc'xnon, 
(tta    Ru:  "Snith.  Coo[f.."T(il.  XXH..  ric.  336.eiMq. 
'Rm:  "Ardt,  Cod.  «[  Ow  U.  S.  Nai.  Uumudj."  WublflgtoD.  Witt,  fijt  49. 
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in  Tennessee  on  one  of  which  (fig,  So)  four  birds'  heads  can 
be  made  out ;  the  edges  of  the  second  arc  elegantly  carved. 
The  St.  Louis  Museum  owns  many  similar  shells;  on  one 
of  them  is  engraved  a  huge  spider.  On  others  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  represent  human  figures,  and  even  scenes 
from  life,  such  as  a  battle  in  which  the  conqueror,  sword  in 
hand,  has  his  foot  on  the  breast  of  his  advcrsar)'.  In  a  pre- 
historic grave  of  Mackinac  Island  between  Lakes  Michigan 


Ftc.  So.-^hell  oiDRinenl  from  TenoesMe. 

and  Huron,  Robertson  found  two  pendants  made  of  sea 
dtcll.  These  pendants  must  therefore  have  been  taken 
across  the  greater  part  of  North  America.  Shells  were  also 
ujed  to  make  necklaces,  pins,  and  probably  many  othur 
things  (fig.  8i).  A  very  extensive  intertribal  tragic  in  such 
and  other  articles  has  doubtk-ss  existed  in  America  from 
remote  ages.  As  recently  it  has  been  found  that  articles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  may  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Hackenzic,  on  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  about  three  years,  by  barter, 
via  Bering  Strait,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  articles  from  Mcx. 
ico  or  Florida  should  be  found  in  Minnesota  or  New  £ng< 
lawL 


(fit.to)cMciy 
A  infBCM  01  wtutc 
t^  pvts  Ac  iftBt  wiAcd 
qyeci«ny  to  aceeotiiAtc  xn  cslond  nd.  It  woold  tDdecd 
be  diScuK  to  eaumente  all  the  vaneties  wlucli  fatfc 
rewarded  cxcavstkMkt. 

Wc  must  not  omit  to  meatioa  the  metallic  onuments  oC 
lb<  Mouod  Boildos.    At  Connett's  Mound  toon  than  five 
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hundred  copper  beads  (fig.  83)  have  been  collected.     These 
beads  were  intended  to  make  bracelets  or  necklaces. 

At  Circular  Mound,  near  the  Detroit  River,  some  similar 
beads  were  threaded  on  a  string  made  of  bark.  They  had 
been  sliapcd  from  3  thin  sheet  of  copper,  first  cut  out  and 
then  rolled  without  any  trace  of  soldering.'  In  other  in- 
stances the  bea<ls  were  of  oval  form,  and  their  manufacture 
must  have  presented  serious  difficulties. 

Besides  the  ornaments  just  mentioned  we  meet  with  celts. 
A  "celt"  is  an  implement  of  stone  or  bronze,  used  some' 
limes  as  a  weapon,  but  generally  for  industrial  purposes, 
performing  the  office  of  a  chisel  or  an  ad;;c.  Cells  vary 
conuderably  both  in  slupe  and  size,  but  usually  have  the 


Pic  S),— Copper  bead*  fram  Conneirt  Honnd,  Ohio  (nuunt  fAtt]. 

outline  of  a  plane-iron  sucli  as  carpjenter^  use,  though  of 
Wane  much  thicker  when  of  stone,  and  with  the  cutting 
*^  more  or  less  arched.  There  arc  also  scrapers,  scissors, 
Itnivcs,  lance-  and  arrow-points  of  different  forms,  all  made 
1*1' hammering  pieces  of  native  copper.  To  the  early  and 
Imc  iborigincs  of  America  the  malleable  properties  of  cop- 
per were  well  known.  At  .Swanton  a  copper  hatchet  was 
fwiid  originally  provided  with  a  wooden  handle,  of  which 
fragments  could  still  be  distinguished;  in  Wisconsin  a 
Itocc-point  and  a  knife  that  might  be  compared  with 
Our  modern  weapons  (fig.  S4) :  at  Jolict,  IlUnoia,  a  shai|i 
hladc,  and  at  Fort  Wayne  a  knife.  On  a  skeleton  discovered 
htaeath  a  mound  at  Zollicofier  Hill,  a  copper  ornament  of 

'Aadim :  '■  Expl.  in  S.  B.  Ohio."    "  Report,  i^tbody  Muteain."  :{;?. 
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quite  peculiar  form  wn.s  found.'  The  cross  surmounting  it 
led  people  to  suppose  it  to  be  of  European  origin;  but  Dr. 
Jones  mentions  the  same  subject 
as  an  orTiamenl  on  some  engra\'ed 
shells  and  copper  objects,  also 
found  in  Tennessee.'  A  skclctoo 
taken  from  one  of  the  Cliillicotbe 
mounds  bore  a  cross  upon  its  brea^ 
and  a  figure  with  a  cross  cngnred 
upon  its  shoulder  was  discovered  be- 
neath a  mound  in  tbc  Cumberiand 
valley-.  The  cross  occurs  again  on 
one  of  the  bas-rclicfs  of  Palenquct 
and  on  the  monuments  of  Cuzco,  in 
the  vcr>'  centre  of  the  worship  of  ihc 
sun.  When  Grijalva  landed  in  ijiS 
on  Ihe  coast  of  Yucatan,  his  surprise 
W.-LS  great  to  meet  with  the  sign  of 
his  own  faith  in  the  temples  of  the 
natives.'  Similar  instances  occur  all 
over  the  continent  of  America  and 
are  mentioned,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attach  any  importance  lo 
them.  The  cross  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  all  countries.  It  is  found  on  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt, 
where  it  symbolizes  eternal  life.  It 
is,  moreover,  ont  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  ornament  and  .is  such,  and 
as  suggested  by  many  flowers  and 
other  natural  objects,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  in  all  parts  of  the  worid 
Fiu.  &4'-^^«Pper«««p«iii>  that  it  lias  been  made  use  of  by 
primitive  man. 

■Puinani:  "Areti.   txpL  la  Tenaeun."    "It«p.,  Pnbodj   Mm.."  |S;>, 
vol.  II.,  p.  307. 

■  Herwood  :    "  Expl.  of  ihe  Aboriciaal  Rcmkiii*  tA  TnaHM*."     "  Smbh- 
•oniui  Conlr.,"  1676. 

■  llemn  -.  '■  Hiit.  Gen.  dc  lot  beduM  de  lo*  CutilUBot  en  !■■  blu  j 
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The  potter>'  of  Missouri  and  tlie  discoveries  of  Putnam  in 
the  caves  of  Kentucky  have  already  revealed  the  nature  of 
the  clothing  worn  by  the  Mound  BuiiderA,  and  mummies 
(ound  in  the  caves  of  the  western  states  enable  us  to  judge 
of  them  still  better.     The  bodies  were  wrapped  in  coarse 
cloth,  over  which  was  a   kind  of   net  with  wide   meshes, 
in  which  were  stuck  feathers  of  brilliant  colors,  the  whole  en- 
veloped in  a  third  covering  of  skin.   The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  America  manufactured  different  kinds 
o{  tissues.      A  few  years  ago  the  excava- 
tion of  a   mound  near  the  Great   Miami 
River,   two  miles  north   of  Middletown, 
Ohio,  yielded  several   fragments  of  half- 
burnt  cloth  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  hu- 
nun  bones  also  injured  by  fire.'    This  cloth 
which  had  been  coarsely  woven  by  hand 
m  doubtless  used  to  wrap  the  body  in  be- 
fore cremation,   or,  at   least,   the  partial 
bsming  which   preceded    interment.      It 
ciaaot  reasonably  be   attributed    to   the 
pKscnt  Indians,  as  the  mound  showed  no 
tnces  of  disturbance. 

Otlicr  instances  confirm  what  we  have 
juM  stated.  In  Iowa  some  copper  axes 
l>avt  been  recently  discovered  carefully 
•"pped  in  very  well  preserved  cloth,' and 
in  January,  1876,  excavations  in  a  mound 
in  Illinois*  brought  to  light  several  turtles 
in  beaten  copper  of  remarkable  workman.  Fic  85,  --  Copper 
M^  Most  of  these  tunles  measure  :,r"c;U'rS^U^' 
Ml  more  than  2  1-8  inches  in  length,  ftr  HiU.  Tcno. 
■Wl  the  copper  has  been  reduced  by  beating  to  a  thick- 
Tim  nmuiUiniu  OcMno."  Madrid.  i7ij-30,  I>ec.  id,  Uiiok  111.,  diap. 
t-   Tkint  cilhiod  wispublithcil  in  idoj. 

'Fain:  "DnciipiUm  of  uanpl«s  lA  ancient  cloth  ftan  Ibc   miKindt  of 
<**^"   "RTp,.  Am.  A»«n<.."AlbQny.  i8si. 
'a«" :  "  The  North  Aaericau  of  Anliijiiiijr,"  p.  37. 
'BaSitmtflltt  Bmffalt  Se<itty »/ ffataral Hiitgrj.  Match.  1677. 
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ness  of  1-64  of  an  inch.  These  jewels,  for  such  tbey 
must  be  called,  evidently  of  great  value,  were  enveloped  su& 
Cessively  in  a  vegetable  tissue,  some  stuff  of  brown  color 
made  of  the  hair  cither  of  the  rabbit  or  some  other  animal.' 
and  lastly  in  a  covering  made  out  of  the  intestines  of  some 
animal.  In  the  same  mound  were  found  teeth  of  a  deer 
perforated  for  suspension  and  covered  with  ver^'  thin  plates 
of  copper.  These  teeth  were  wrapped  like  the  turtles  we 
have  juHt  de<icribed. 

The  Ohio  mounds,  which  have  afforded  results  so  fruitful 
for  science,  have  also  yielded  a  veo'  wcU.prcscrvcd  piece 
of  sWn  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  ornamented  with  nu- 
merous oval  copper  beads.  Tins  was  a  fragment  of  a 
garment  which  had  belonged  to  a  Mound  Builder.' 

The  copper  which  the  Mound  Builders  used  m)  frequently 
came  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.*  The  works  of 
ancient  miners  are  scattered  over  a  region  150  miles  long 
and  from  four  to  seven  miles  wide,  now  called  the  Trap.zone. 
Keweenaw  Point  jut»  out  like  a  buttress  into  the  lake  for  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles,  and  the  mineral  deposits  which 
abound  there  have  been  worked  in  remote  ages,  though  all 
traces  had  been  obliterated,  and  all  mcmor>-  of  the  old 
miners  lost,  until,  in  184S,  the  work  of  a  mining  company 
laid  them  bare.  The  depth  of  the  excavations,  which  were 
always  open  to  the  sIq',  varied  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
the  latter  forming  the  extreme  limit  to  which  these  inexperi- 
enced workmen  dared  to  penetrate,  and  the  copper  «-at 
found  in  masses  varying  from  a  few  ounces  to  thousands  ol 
pounds.     In  one  mine,  which  had  been  choked  up  in  the 


\ 


'  ExaminaliMi  whli  (h*  mtcroacofw  ha*  not  «iicoM<l«d  \a  uiu£Klo(fly  fe- 
lerauniiig  Uie  natnic  oX  Ihis  hmir.   li  U  known,  however,  Ibal  the  Nmlma* 
factvted  a  llunc  u  fine  u  lUk  out  of  labblt'i.  Iktii. 

'  School-hoiue  Mound,  Ohii,.    Andrew* :  "  Report.  Paabodjr  Hiuea».'  ««L 
II..  p.  65. 

*  C.  Jackton :    "  Ceoloeical  Rcpom  in  the  U.  S.  ConnoDaat,"  iK«9.    Fa^ 
l«r  and  Wliilney:    "  Repoti  na  ibe  Geok^y  of  tb«  Lake  Si>[<«Tig(  RctioK."  pw  I 
I,  iSjo.    Cli.  WhitllcMjr :    "Ancient  Mtning  oo  Ibc  Stem  <■(  Lake  Supmiar*':  * 


An.  Ahoc,,  Monire«l,  Caaad*.  1857. 
R«M)aicm  of  l.akc  Sap«t>ot,~  iS;4. 
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course  of  years  with  earth  and  vegetable  refuse,  the  remains 
of  several  generations  of  trees,  was  found,  at  about  eighteen 
feet  from  the  surface,  a  block  of  metal  measuring  two  feet 
long  by  three  wide  and  two  thick,  and  weighing  nearly  six 
tons.     This  mass  had  been   placed  on  rollers  from  ^ix  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  the  edges  of  which  still  bore  the 
marks  of  a  sharp  instrument.     The  miners  had  rolled  the 
mass  up  about  five  feet,  and  then  they  had  abandoned  an 
undertaking  beyond  their  strength  or  the  mt-ans  at  ihcir  dis- 
posal.    Their  mining  processes  were  very  simple;  the  work- 
men lighted  great  fires  in  the  mine,  and  when  the  rock  had 
become  friable  they  broke  it  with  powerful  blows  of  a  stone 
hammer  or  mallet.    Several  of  the  mallets  used  have  been 
found,  the  heaviest  weighing  as  much  as  thirty>six  pounds ; 
also  a  great  number  of  small  serpentine  or  porjjhyry  ham- 
mers.     Knapp,  who  was  the  fir^tt  to  direct  these  excavations, 
states  that  he  took  out  from  these  mines  ten  cart-loads  of 
ttonc  implements  of  all  kinds.     In  an  unusually  deep  exca- 
vation, a  quite  primitive  ladder  was  found,  consisting  of  the 
tnok  of  a  young  tree,  with  the  branches  cut  at  unequal 
distsaces  to  serve  as  rungs.     In  other  places  shovels,  levers, 
ind   dippers    of   eetlar  wood   were    discovered,   preserved 
from  destruction  by  the  water  in  which  they  were  soaked. 
Eveiywherc  copper  implements  were  found  side  by  side  with 
Icrnc,  mostly  bearing  marks  of  long   service.     One  mallet 
•cighcd  more  than  twenty  pounds.     Like  all  the  other  cop- 
per objects  it  had  been  made  by  hammering  unheated. 

Various  analj-ses  of  the  copper  of  Lake  Superior  have 
pnwtd  its  identity  with  that  collected  from  the  mounds, 
nth  yield  the  same  proportion  of  silver,  and  wc  know  that 
the  Utter  metal  is  always  present  with  copper  in  var>'ing 
•lowiities. 

The  deposits  of  Isle  Ro>'al,  Lake  Superior,  were  even 
"chcrthan  those  of  Keweenaw  Point."  They  extended  for  a 
<iHUnce  of  forty  miles,  and  the  ground  was  riddled  with 
^^^an  excavations  dug  out  to  get  at  the  ore.     It  has  been 

' B- (SUoAii :    "  Ancioit  Woilii  of  M«  Royal."    " Snlth.  Coal..'  i$73. 
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Il    liM4  t^rcn  generally  supposed  that  iron  was  uni 
and  in  fiiimrri/u*  excavations  made  at  nuny  diflereni  pm 
and  In  many  difTcrcni  regions,  not  a  scrap  at  it  has  been 
fuiiiul,     We  hiivc  previoo.*ly  mentioned  tbc  recent  and  au- 
(hi-nllc  dlwovcry  of  meteoric  iron  by  Putnam  and    Mctx  u 

•  lifhwilwiA  t  "  AreMvw  of  Abori^iMl  Knowledge."  wJ.  L.  pL  loi. 
■  t.  *»M  V*\\»M  :  "  Ccmgtit  6n  AmMcwiHta,"  LaxembowK,  ttjj. 

*  UMt^k     ■•  rnUuotk  Ttam*."  p.  1*4. 
nil  pJtM  occur,  liwi  no  tm  or  lead.  Bancrafi.  «ol,  IV..p.77«. 
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the  Little  Miami  mounds,  which  show  that  it  was  considered 
very  valuable,  since  copper  ornaments  were  pUted  with  it 
tt  others  were  with  gold  or  silver.  Previous  statements 
with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  iron  in  the  mounds  arc,  with- 
out exception,  unsatisfactory. 

The  Mound  Builders  arc;  supposed  to  have  been  quite  ig- 
aoniit  of  any  process  of  fusing  inetals,*  and  their  weapons, 
otimplements  of  copper,  were,  as  wc  have  more  than  once 
retiurlted,  sliapcd  by  hammering.  A  recent  discovery, 
however,  is  claimed  to  modify  tbis  opinion  and  to  prove  that 
monc  place  at  least  the  Mound  Builders  understood  the  art 
cfimcltinp  metals.  Some  recent  excavations  in  Wisconsin 
bive  yielded  not  only  implements  of  copper,  but  the  very 
moulds  in  which  ihey  are  supposed  to  have  been  cast.  Ii  is 
douable  that  other  facts  should  confirni  an  assertion  upset- 
ting the  hitherto  generally  received  opinion."  It  has  been 
btld  by  some  and  with  much  probability,  that  the 
moulds  were  used  in  the  process  of  shaping  cold  copper,  a 
piece  of  approNimateiy  similar  form  having  been  put  into 
the  mould  and  hammered  until  it  took  the  shape  of  the 
oviiy.  The  e.\pcrimcnt  was  successfully  tried  by  Dr.  Hoy 
•ithoiie  of  the  stone  moulds. 

Traces  of  cultivation  attributed  to  the  Mound  Builders  are 
numerous  in  the  western  states,  especially  in  Michigan  and 
Ifldiuia.'  These  are  parallel  embankments,  which  often 
owcf  a  considerable  area,  several  acres  (or  instance,  to  which 
Ittit  been  given  the  significant  name  of  Garden-hafs.  We 
IKQ  with  similar  embankments  in   Missouri  and  in  all  the 


TWn  ii  na  evidence  that  metil  wxipvcroblaineit  from  ure  by  imeUing. 
T^  MmbJ  Builden  were  ienorant «( ibe  aiU  of  casiiag,  welding,  and  alloy- 
lit-   Btacrolt,  vol.  IV..  ji.  77B. 

TW  tkttn  wa»  wriuen  wtitii  I  heard  ot  >  letter  Irom  Pulsim,  ol  Nor.  I  J, 
iW'.  oBed  "  (Vert  aiui/nl  imf/tnitHU  iaiHmtrfJ  *r  m&uUtJ  inle  ikafet" 
'■'kin«dprolenorc4nc!i)il<xV';l>>iiic  llmt  ilieicU  bifjf  iximihiu*  |ifi>-(u(  ibe 
■■**ttKi«)din([.  "  Btsidn  bminc,"  adds  Putnam.  "  thct<  men  employed  om 
*^p><9ciai>  1  ihe  m«ial  wo*  lollcd  bciwccn  iwo  fhx  tlonev  by  wtikh  mcMU 
"••opindtorm  im  olnameil." 

ixinolcrafi;  "  Ancient  Girden-Bedi  iuCnad  Rirer  ViUey"  (Michigan), 
"*■  1..  pi  JO,  asd  p!.  VI.  Conul.  p.  t%. 
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districts  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  they  extend  into  the  va 
of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  from  Pulaski  county  to  the ' 
of  Mexico  on  the  south,  to  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  and  to 
Texas  on  the  west,  and  to  Iowa  on  the  north.  Tbeil 
diameter  varies  from  ten  to  sixty  feet,  and  their  hei^t  from 
two  to  three  feet.  Numerous  and  detailed  excavations  kive 
yielded  no  relic,  no  bone,  no  fragment  of  pottery,  no  hcapo' 
cinders  or  of  coal  that  could  witness  to  the  residtfltt 
or  the  burial  of  man.  The)-  cannot  therefore  be  compared 
either  with  the  kitchen  middens  or  the  sepulchral  moundii. 

I*TOfe>^or  Forshcy  attests  their  presence  in  Louisiana,  wbm 
they  are  of  considerably  latter  dimensions,  their  dtanxta 
vaiying  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  diameter  of  one  hundred  and  forty  (cet  ii 
an  isolated  case.  Their  greatest  height  is  live  feel,  which 
diminishes  to  a  few  inches  in  the  vast  marshes  stretching awi) 
from  the  shores  of  the  Ciuif  of  Mexico.  At  certain  points ihcw 
embankments  touch  each  other,  and  between  Galveittoo  and 
Houston,  between  the  Red  River  and  Wichita,  the>-  can  h 
counted  by  thousands.  According  to  Forshey.  who  t)^ 
scribed  them  to  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Science*. 
these  embankments  cannot  have  served  as  the  founb' 
tions  of  the  homes  of  men.  He  remarked  that  none  of  ike 
known  burrowing  animals  execute  such  works,  whilst  hum- 
canes  could  not  have  accumulated  materials  with  such  regu- 
larity. He  added  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  impossible  to 
say  any  thing  definite  with  regard  to  their  origin,  wWch 
seemed  to  him  inexplicable.  Other  archxologists  arc  more 
positive;  they  consider  that  these  embankments  could  ha"'* 
been  used  for  nothing  but  cultivation,  and  that  they  werriO' 
tended  to  counteract  the  humidi^  of  the  soil,  still  ^ 
greatest  obstacle  with  which  the  tillers  of  the  rich  platm  "* 
the  lower  Mississippi  vallej-  have  to  contend. 

According  to  certain  authorities  the  Mound  Builders  cul- 
tivated maize,  frijoUt  or  black  kidney  beans,  introduced  lO' 
the  Spaniards  into  F.urope,  and  even  the  vine.  A  recent e^ 
plorer,  Amasa  Potter,  in  descritHng  the  excavations  of  * 
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lound  in  Utah,  tells  of  having  found  a  handful  of  com, 

few  grains  of  which  carefully  collected  and  planted  yielded 

following  year  an  ear  of  exceptional  length,  containing  a 

■umber  of   grains  of  a  shape  quite  distinct  from  that  of 

My  cereal  of  to-day ;   but   the  whole  account   of  this  dis- 

<otvr)-  ig  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  it. 

To  sum  up:  the  vast  region  between  the  Mississippi  on 

west  and  the  Aliefjhanies  on   the  cast   and   between 

Ohio  on  the  north  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south, 

occupied  for  centuries,  the  exact  number  of  which  it 

ipossibic  to  estimate  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 

nun.   Judging  from  the  number  of  structures  left  to  bear 

ess,  this  population  was  numerous;   tolerably  homo* 

^eous.  for  cvcrj-whcrc  we  recognize  similar  funeral  rites, 

snd  much   the   same  arts  and   industries ;   scdentaiy,   for 

■Oatads  would  not  have  erected  such  temples  or  constructed 

Mh  intrcnchments ;  p.astor;i!  anil  agricultural,  for  the  chase 

Kvld  not  have  supplied  alt  their  needs  ;  subject  to  chiefs,  for 

)  despotic  authority  must  have  been  indispensable  to  the 

Section  of  the  works  left  behind  thorn ;  and  lastly  they  must 

kave  been  traders,  for  beneath  the  same  mounds  wc  find  the 

i,Wppcr  of  Lake  Superior,  the  mica  of  the  AlIeRhanies,  the 

Bdian  of  Mc-tico.  and  the  pearls  and  shells  of  the  Gulf.  All 

ify  to  the  fact  that  the  men,  whose  traces  we  arc  seeking, 

d  long  since  risen  from  the  barbarism  of  savagery,  and  that 

ey  bad  attained  to  a  stale  of  comparative  culture.    It 

Certain  that,  as  with  .ill  the  savage  races  whose  evolution 

itoiy  enables  us  to  follow,  this  culture  could  only  have 

acquired  slowly  and  by  degrees. 
Wiut  then,  we  must  now  ask.  were  the  men,  whose  works 
justly  excite  our  astonishment  ?    Did  the  Mound  Builders 
opear?     Were  they  aboriginal,  or  were  their  ardiitecture, 
ir  industrial  iirt.  and  their  agriculture  of  foreign  origin? 
tliq' migrated  from  neighboring  regions,  or  from  distant 
Minencs,  what  were  thoM;  regions  and   what  those  coo- 
its?    By  what  route  did  they  travel,  and  if  they  dlsap- 
howwas  it  that  all  recollection  of  theirdisappearance 
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was  effaced  from  the  memory  of  Iheir  conquerors  of 
successors?  It  is  impossible  to  disguise  cither  the  bcwB£ 
of  these  questions  on  the  development  of  the  Araencal 
races ;  or  the  fact  that  at  present  we  can  but  partially  -^ 
them.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  and  the  opiniois 
which  have  been  successively  enounced  may  be  bridf 
stated. 

Those  who  have  made  this  subject  their  special  stud)*  haw 
been  divided  into  two  parties,  and  religious  prejudice  btf 
even  been  invoked  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  already  in 
themselves  so  great.  To  the  most  recent  and  cautious  invtfl^ 
gators  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  rcprcKil 
in  a  general  way  the  so  called  Mound  Builders,  while  othen. 
on  the  contrar>'>  assert  that  the  builders  of  the  great  moondt 
have  completely  disappeared,  and  these  persons  atsoluldf 
refuse  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  native  races  of  Notb 
America  being  their  descendants.  We  must  cxaniiiw  in 
turn  the  arguments  and  objections  which  arc  not  wanttflClV 
or  against  any  of  the  theories  put  forth. 

One  thing  is  certain  :  The  analogy  between  the 
is  such  that  theycinnot  but  be  the  work  of  a  people  ■! 
about  the  same  stage  of  culture,  "They  are  all  built  byov; 
people,"  observes  Conant,  on  p.  39  of  hi*  "■  Footprints  of 
Vanished  Races."  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  ccnluii<»j 
may  have  been  required  (or  their  erection.  The  mW^l 
worked  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  who  erected  suchrDO«noi< 
as  those  of  Newark,  Portsmouth,  Cincinnati.  Chillicothe,  so'' 
Circleville,  and  such  fortificationsasthose  of  Ohio.  mustlcCl 
have  dwelt  in  these  regions,  though  it  is  impossible  to  fixtbc 
limits  of  their  occupation.  The  question  of  the  time  of  tlu*' 
residence  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  their  on|iM 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them. 

One  preliminary  remark  must  be  made:  in  the  caves  a**! 
beneath  the  tumuli  of  Europe  have  been  found  numcfoiM 
well-preserved  human  bones,  often  dating  from  the  mortre' 
mote  antiquity,  while  this  i*  less  commonly  the  case- ill 
America.    These  excavations  have  often  >-ielded,  as  tbe 
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vestiges  o{  the  humeri  body,  but  a.  few-  little  heaps  of  white 
^ust ;  though  hundreds  of  skeletons  have  been  taken  out,  but 
3  small  proportion  of  them  have  been  treated  with  the  care 
BWtssary  to  their  preservation. 

It  has  also  been  noticed  that  mounds  arc  rarely  met  with 
in  the  lower  k-vcis '  of  the  districts  watered  by  the  Ohio  or 
its  tnbutaries.  These  structures  nearly  all  rise  from  terraces 
fenced  by  ancient  alluvial  deposits,  and  some  havo  retained 
lo  this  day  traces  of  great  inundations  which  altered  the 
\^lc>-s.  It  is  likely  that  their  builders  chose  their  sites  so 
as  to  avoid  the  Rreat  floods,  the  disastrous  effects  of  which 
Ihcy  must  have  annually  experienced  at  the  outset.  Recent 
fecOTeries  enable  us  to  add  that  some  of  the  mounds  rise 
inm  the  most  recent  alluvial  deposits.  'Iliis  fact  would 
yswt  that  the  erection  of  mounds  went  on  for  centuries. 

The  giants  of  the  forest  have  covered  many  of  the  arti- 
4ci»l  earthworks,  and  generations  of  tree  in  their  turn  sue 
weded  the  residence  of  man.  Such  changes  surely  needed 
Along  period  of  time.  "The  process  by  which  nature  re* 
Mores  the  forest  to  its  original  state,  after  being  once 
dcared,  is  extremely  .slow,"  says  General  Harrison*  in  a 
Epccch  already  quoted.  "The  rich  lands  of  the  West  are, 
■Dilccd,  soon  covered  again,  but  the  character  of  the  growth 
is  entirely  diHerent.  and  continues  so  for  a  long  period.  In 
Ki'uai  places  upon  the  Ohio,  and  upon  the  farm  which  I 
Rcup>-,  clearings  were  made  tn  the  first  settlement  of  the 
tountr}-,  and  consequently  abandoned  and  suffered  to  grow 
■l^  Some  of  these  new  forests  arc  now  sure  of  fifty  years" 
CiOKth,  but  they  have  made  so  little  progress  toward  attain- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  immediately  coniit^ous  forest  as 
loiaduce  any  man  of  reflection  to  detenninc  that  at  least 
twi  times  fifty  years   must   elapse   bcfor..'    tluir   complete 

'tWdifftrcnce  eA  level  bclwcca  ibv  high  i.n,<\  low  water  it  ikiily-liTe  Tcct  ita 
'■*Up|>a  Hioiuippi.  from  tUny  ro  ihiriy.riTc  fur  the  Minovri,  and  forljr^wQ 

'"Tnmi.  Hill.  Soc.  of  OhM,"  roL  I.,  p.  363.  See  dta"  Anil.  Americuo,' 
^1..  p.}o6:  asd  Sqiaici  and  Davit'  "  Anciciii  Moiiumcau  of  the  MiwiMipp) 
^.-  tW,  p.  306. 
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indicate  for  their  builders,  that  the  Indians  could  not  or 
vMid  not  dig  canaltt,  hammer  copper  into  ulcnail»,  or  make 
aid)  pottery  as  that  found  in  the  mounds.  It  is  also 
ijid  liiat  the  Indians  have  no  traditions  in  regard  to  the 
noitfids,  or  ascribe  them  to  a  (orctgn  race  or  to  some  mythi- 
ta!peopIe,and  have  no  reverence  for  them  such  a^*  would  be 
expected  if  the  works  were  the  tomb.<  of  iheir  ancestorc. 

Of  these  ailments  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  hardly 
OK  of  them  which  has  not  already  been  refuted  by  scientific 
(»earehes  of  recent  days,  and  most  of  them  would  never 
bavebeen  offered  if  the  persons  who  advanced  them  had 
bd  our  present  knowledge  of  the  American  races,  the 
iBounds,  and  the  methods  of  scientific  archaeology.  This  is 
no  reproach  to  the  early  investigators.-  Archaeology  as  a 
science  is  young,  and  yet  those  who  depend  upon  many  of 
the  early  writers  for  their  general  principles  are  in  the  posi- 
tioa  of  the  blind  led  by  the  blind. 

It  should,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
icfereoce  to  "  Indians  "  in  connection  with  the  mounds,  is  a 
flrictly  general  term.  The  richest,  most  cultured,  and  most 
Kticntaiy  of  the  Indian  tribes  existing  when  the  white  race 
poured  into  America  like  a  resistless  flood,  have  been  dc 
itfttjred ;  of  many  tribes  none  remain.  Of  others  only  a 
■lost  feeble  remnant  exists  or  lately  existed  in  a  region  to 
•fcichthey  have  been  exited  from  the  lands  of  their  fathers^ 
TboK  who  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  our  Indian 
P^Iation  tcvda>'  arc  those  wh?  were  nomads,  wanderers, 
lie  Bedouins  of  .^meri.c^  the  idle  wanderers  who  were  not 
iMd  to  the  soil  by  their  progress  in  culture,  and  who  proba- 
1%'nCTer  troubled  themselves  about  mounds  as  long  as  they 
«uW  shift  their  wigwams  from  one  good  hunting  ground  to 
lUtlKr.  It  is  of  these  that  one  thinks  as  Indians  when  the 
^trast  between  Mound  Builder  and  Indian  is  mooted. 
Again,  e\-cn  among  those  who  were  not  of  the  nomadic 
Olegoiy  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  facility  in  many  aU 
"■iginal  arts  wilted  before  the  sun  of  civilization,  while  the 
■cDiods  and  tools  of  the  white  man.  like  foreign   weeds, 
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sprang  up  in  the  vacant  place.  Why  »penil  houTS 
making  fragile,  il  artistic,  pots  when  an  otter  &kii 
purchase  three  good  ketilei  outlasting  a  wilderness  < 
Why  wearily  weave  the  macerated  fibres  of  wild  hci 
a  coarse,  unsigblly  fabric  when  a  basket  of  wild 
would  sell  to  the  white  man  for  a  fathom  of  brighl 
The  Indian,  whatever  romance  may  be  reflected  u[i 
by  the  novelist  in  trying  to  hold  the  mirror  up  tona 
in  business  matters,  as  he  understands  them,  severe! 
cal.  The  white  man's  tools,  fabrics,  weapons,  kel 
the  better  ones,  and  the  Indian  adopts  them.  Afb 
centurict  of  this  sort  of  thing  why  should  the  disapfi 
of  many  historically  recorded  aboriginal  methods  a:tt< 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  America  holt 
peoples  of  different  culture  and  habits.  We  know  til 
of  them  are  ultimately  related  though  put  in  variooi 
tic  families.  Were  their  heaps  of  refuse  and  the 
their  villages  their  only  record,  who  would  claim 
between  the  Pueblos  of  the  South  and  the  fisiiing  la 
Canada?  the  Nonhcm  Tinneh  and  the  Apache,  c 
other  contemporaries 't  These  reservations  madej 
lem  of  the  mounds  becomes  less  misty. 

Although  it  is  true  that  we  meet  with  no  slruclun? 
the  Indians  of  the  extreme  north  which  at  all  recall  t 
the  Mound  Builders,  and  although   the  laziness  of 
origines  of  the  present  time  is  so  indomitable  that  1 
often  not  even  dreamed  of  turning  the  mounds  to  aci 
the  burial  of  their  own  dead,  facts  of  a  different  kini 
quoted  with  regard  to  other  regions.     The  Kickapot 
in  southern   Illinois,  and  the  Shawnees,  who  6\ 
Nashville,  buried  their  dead,  until  quite  recent 
stone  graves.     This  fact,  wc  must   add,  has  been 
question,  especially   by  Carr  in  his  •'  Observations 
Crania  from  the  Stone  Graves  of  Tennessee." '  and. 
true,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  Indians  did 
sepulchral  chambers  dating  from  before  their  aniva 
locality. 


'  Report,  fMbodjr  MnsciUD."  voL  IL.  pp.  361, etc. 
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Tbe  testimony  of  the  Spanish  historians  is  more  impor- 
tant. GarciUsso  dc  la  Vega'  tells  of  the  Indian  mode  of 
founding  a  town  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  According  to 
himtbc  Indians  collected  large  (quantities  of  earth  with  which 
they  formed  a  platform  many  feet  in  height,  large  enough 
to  hold  from  ten  to  twelve  houses,  or  if  necessary  fifteen  to 
twcnt>'.  There  dwelt  the  chief,  his  family  and  his  chief 
Utcndants.  At  the  foot  of  the  mound  a  square  was  marked 
out,  of  the  size  the  town  was  to  be ;  the  principal  chiefs  took 
up  their  residences  in  it,  and  the  common  people  gathered 
ibiHtt  them.  Further  on,  Garcilasso*  described  the  town  of 
Guachoul^  near  the  source  of  the  Coosa,  not  far  from  the 
(ountrj-  of  the  Achalaqucs,  part  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  in 
■hich  the  house  of  the  chief  was  erected  on  an  eminence 
tenninattng  in  a  platform,  on  which  »ix  men  could  stand  up- 
right. 

Tlie  confirmatory  testimony  of  early  explorers  shows  that 
thf  vidley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  districts  now 
fcrming  the  states  of  Ohio,  Florida,  and  Georgia,  was  inhab- 
ited by  warlike  nations,  who  tilled  the  ground,  lived  in  forti- 
fcd  towns,  erected  their  temples  on  eminences,  often  arti- 
boal,  and  worshipped  the  sun.  These  were  the  men  who 
tpnlsed  Narvacz  when  he  endeavored  to  conquer  Florida  in 
'SJ8.  It  is  but  fair  lo  remark  Ihal  Narv-iez'  army  consisted 
ol  bat  400  foot  soldiers  and  twenty  cavalry,  though  provided 
*ith  civilised  weapons.  It  was  against  them  th,it  Hcman- 
fadt  Soto  fought  for  four  years,  giving  them  battle  with 
ptai  fJaughtcr  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Abbama,  and  Arkansas.  Everywhere  he  found  a  numerous 
pc^Ution.  The  towns  were  surrounded  with  walls  of  earth, 
■d  towers  strengthened  the  broad  trenches  which  completed 
Ik  defences.  At  Fascha,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  for 
■Wancc,  the  Spaniards  found  a  fortified  town   surrounded 

"  UnL  dc  la  ConqocI*  ilc  Is  FIaii>tc.  tin  RcUilnci  ik  ce  qui  >'  nt  pnwf 
"*<n{T<Ie  FcrdiMind  de  SolopouiUCon^uelcdece  piys."  L»  M»ft,  X'i%, 

'Vol  1,.  p.  394.  Sm  (Iw  A.  J.  Pickell,  "  Hitlory  of  AUbuia,"  CbtrletlOM, 
>t!T.t«d.l.,p.8. 
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by  2  trench  sufficiently  wide  for  two  canoes  to  flcat 
abreast.  Tliis  trench  wa»  nine  miles  long  and  commun 
with  the  Mississippi. 

Squier  in   bis   turn   tcUs  of   finding   among  the  CredSi 
Natchez,  and  other  tribes  of  the  south,  traces  of  structuns; 
which,  if  thc>'  do  not  exactly  resemble  the  regular 
UTcs  of  the  west,  seem  at  least  to  have  some  onaloj 
them,  and  the  description  we  borrow  from  him  of  the 
^'ard»'  is  certainly  a  fresh  proof  in  favor  of  the  opinionhi 
advances. 

"  The  Chunk  Yards '  axe  rectangular  areas,  generally  occu 
pying  the  centre  of  the  town,  enclosed  and  having  ai 
entrance  at  each  end.  The  public  square  and  rotunda,  ol 
great  winter  counciUiouse,  stand  at  the  two  opposite  conuf 
of  them.  They  are  generally  ver>-  extensive,  espedaily  ii 
older  towns.  Some  of  them  are  600  to  900  feet  in  lengil 
and  of  proportionate  breadth.  The  area  is  levelled,  ;ind  «unll 
two,  or  sometimes  three  feet  below  the  banks  or  terrace 
surrounding  them,  which  are  occasionally  two  tn  numbet; 
one  behind  and  above  the  other,  and  composed  of  earl 
taken  from  the  area  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  Tbo 
banks  or  terraces  served  the  purpose  of  seats  for  specuiors 
In  the  centre  of  the  yard  or  area  there  is  a  low  circula 
mound  or  eminence,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  ih 
'Chunk  Pole,'  which  is  a  high  obelisk  or  four-square  pills 
tapering  upward  to  an  obtuse  pMnt    This  is  of  wood,  tli 


'  "  Ancient  Mouammt*  of  tbc  Mininippi  VaUcj,"  p.  I3i. 

*  Thtir  n«BC  (t  derived  fiom  «a  Indun  game.  Cailtn  HrKiibn  i1 
the  Makdont  and  giv«*  il  (ha  ttinw  of  Tchungkee  <"  Iliuuslioa* 
Maaiun,  Caitcau,  and  CmditiMu  of  th«  Ko>th  Amcriua  Indttai. 
itbb.  vol  I.,  p.  131).  M»\t  hiA  tltfj^j  dcu-tilied  Ibc  Cfani^  k<«  smoac 
ChfTOkcct  ("  HUt.  cf  (be  Am.  Indian*,"  Landoa.  177J.  p.  401).  Jodci 
wiLb  Uie  lamc  g>nie  unong  the  IndJani  oj  the  Soulk  ("  AnliqsitiM  o( 
Soalhetii  Indiuu").  ■»)  Uaiiraoi  uduoc  ibotc  of  CaioUn*.  C'rr  giro 
iUiuuWloa  o(  k  ureXalljr  potiilKd  MndiloiK  of  elliptk«]  fonn  BiMiiiiiiig  ■! 
fanr  inch**  ftt  Itt  widat  |i«t(  aoA  acatly  iw»  and  ihrac  EonrOii  Ihick. 
(tone  wki  found  under  Eljr  Monnd,  Virginia,  and  limilar  anca  kave  beca 
with  in  varioiu  placet.  Thejr  art  w[ip«Md  lo  have  kc«a  nied  in  IW 
gnne  ol  tbt  I»di»nt. 
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Bcait  or  inward  resinous  part  of  a  sound  pine-tree,  which  is 
Ki>-  durable.  It  is  generally  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
Icngtb,  and  to  the  top  is  fastened  some  object  which  serves 
ai  I  mark  to  shoot  at.  with  arrows  or  the  rifle,  a(  certain 
appointed  times.  Near  each  comer  of  one  end  of  the  yard 
ttaadi  erect  a  smaller  pole  or  pillar,  about  twelve  feet  high, 
oUod  the  'Slave  Post,"  for  the  reason  that  to  them  are 
boatid  the  captives  condemned  to  be  burned.  These  posts 
art  usually  decorated  with  the  scalps  of  slain  enemies,  sus- 
pended by*  strings  from  the  top.  They  are  often  crowned 
w^  the  wbite  dr^' skull  of  an  enemy."  *  •  "  *  *  Fur- 
ther on  the  same  author  dc^K^ibes  "a  circular  eminence,  at 
one  end  of  the  yard,  commonly  nine  or  ten  feet  higher  than 
Ihr  ground  round  about.  Upon  this  mound  stands  the 
great  rotunda,  hot-house,  or  winter  council-house,  of  the 
pRieat  Creeks.  It  was  probably  designed  and  used  by  the 
acients  who  constructed  it  for  the  same  purpose.  *  *  * 
A  square  terrace  or  eminence,  about  the  ^me  hcijjht  with 
the  circular  one  just  described,  occupies  a  position  at  the 
oflitt  end  of  the  yard.  Upon  this  stands  the  Public  Square."  ' 
Recent  discoveries  confirm  this  account.'  Under  a  coni- 
ol  mound  measuring  ig  feet  high  by  300  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  in  Lee  county,  Virginia,  were  found  a 
Mmbcr  of  posts  of  cedar  wood,  arranged  at  regular  intervals 
»wto  form  a  circle,  with  a  much  higher  one  in  the  centre 
doubtless  intended  to  hold  up  the  roof  or  covering.  This 
ns  the  council-chamber,  Ihe  assembly-room,  of  the  tribe, 
potty  resembling  that  of  which  Bartram,  quoted  above, 
•nting  in  the  last  centur>-,  gives  a  description.  "The 
nnncit  or  town  house,"  he  says,  speaking  of  that  of  the 
CbcTokees,  "  is  a  lai^e  rotunda,  capable  of  accommodating 

"IkMcxtruU,  vhkh  >ro  Ukcn  (lom  Sqvkr  aoA  DavM'  "Andcol  Hoaii- 
■•nrfthc  MtuUtippi  VBJlcjr."  pp.  lai-nj.  ore  in  rt»HljrqttOUliooil>y  lliew 
^^oii.  ukm  wiih  ollisn  fnwi  ■  MS.  hf  W.  Baimm.  aolbor  of  ''  Trav«li  in 
^Mk  ud  Soalli  C«raliiu."  "  Ttte  Ancicnl  Mniiuiiienti  of  the  MUusiipfi' 
"•Of)'"  will  be  fo«nd  In  val  1.  of  ihc  "  Smilh*oninn  Ci)iHnl.mH)i»  to  Know. 
'■^P-'pobliihed  by  tlio  Smilludinikn  Instiiuiioii,  tit  W»hiii£ton.  in  |34S. 

'"fUponol  Peabodjr  Hoieiun,"  roJ.  II.  p.  7s,  vtc 
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several  bundrcd  people  ;  it  stands  on  the  top  of  an  M 
artificial  mount  of  about  twenty  feet  per]>cndirular,  and  cl 
rotunda  on  the  top  of  it  being  about  thirty  feet  more  gi«' 
the  whole  fabric  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet  from  tl 
common  surface  of  the  ground  ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  o 
serve  that  this  mount,  on  which  the  rotunda  stands,  b  tA.\ 
much  more  ancient  date  than  the  building,  and  perhaps  wj 
raised  (or  another  purpose.  The  Cherokee*  themselves  are  4 
ignorant  as  we  are  as  to  by  what  people  or  for  wliat  purpoj 
the$e  artificial  hills  were  raised;  they  have  various  storii 
concerning  them." 

The  Indians  of  the  South  then  not  only  used  the  andei 
mounds  for  the  houses  o{  their  chiefs,  or  for  their  cound 
chambers,  but  they  also  erected  similar  mounds  in  their  o« 
chunk  yards.  These  facts  greatly  modified  Squier's  fbi 
impressions,  and  led  him,  as  he  himself  tells  us.  to  a  concli 
sion  he  little  expected  when  be  began  his  researches.  In  h 
last  studies  Ke  decided  that  the  earthworks  in  the  westa 
portion  of  the  state  of  New  York  were  erected  by  th 
Iroquois,  and  that  their  erection  only  preceded  their  discoi 
ery  by  a  short  time.  He  adds,  it  is  true,  that  in  the  i6l 
century  there  was  not  a  single  Indian  tribe  between  the  A 
lantic  and  the  Pacific,  except  the  haU-civilized  people  of  til 
South,  who  had  sufTidcnt  means  of  subsistence  lo  be  abl 
to  give  up  time  to  unproductive  labor;  nor  was  there  od 
tribe  in  such  a  social  condition  as  would  admit  of  the  con 
pulsory  erection  by  the  people  of  the  structures  under  w 
tice.  Subsequent  researches  have  remo%-ed  many  of  til 
supposed  difficulties,  and  arc  well  summarized  by  Lud« 
Carr  in  the  paper  from  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

Southall  dwells  on  the  facts  which  seem  to  him  to  provi 
not  only  an  Indian  origin  for  the  mounds,  but  al^o  their  n 
cent  construction.'  His  work  describes  the  Iroquois  got 
crnment  which  included  6ve  nations.  These  were  til 
Mohawks,  also  called  in  some  French  narratives  the  Agniec 
theOneidas,  the  Onondaga»,  theCayugas.  and  theSenecas,  < 

'  '*  R<c«nl  OriGin  ol  Man,"  cfa.  nxvL,  |h  $30  el  t«q. 
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sonofltouus.  Acirordmg  to  the  Jesuit  fathers  these  nations 
numbered  in  1665,2340  warrior*  or  ;iltogclhcr  11.700  souls, 
xcording  to  the  generally  accepted  method  of  estimating 
such  populations. 

They  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  were  able 
fw  nearly  two  centuries  to  maintain  their  independence 
against  the  Dutch  and  French.  Their  territory  stretched 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Tennessee  and  Ohio;  they  were 
not  ij:;iiorant  of  navigation,  and  early  traveller  report  having 
Ken  tbcir  canoes  as  far  southeast  as  Chesapeake  Hay.  Since 
then  ihcy  have  given  up  their  nomad  habits  and  we  have 
Mine  very  exact  descriptions  of  their  villages  and  dwellings.' 
It  was  the  same  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Stncbey,  travelling  in  Virginia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
^^  lyih  century,'  relates  that  he  found  the  Indians  liv- 
^■ingin  bouses  made  of  wood,  cultivating  maize  and  tobacco, 
^F3nd  harvesting  peas,  kidney-beans,  and  fruit.  The  Mandans, 
V- Veiling  on  the  upper  Missouri,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone  River,  dug  out  earth  for  a  depth  of  about 
tvpfect,  and  built  their  huts  in  the  hollows  thus  obtained. 
Thtsehuts,  which  were  of  circular  form,  made  of  solid  ma- 
Itrials  and  roofed  in  with  turf,  were  from  about  thirty  to 
bojrfcct  in  diameter.  Several  families  lived  together;  the 
Wl,  which  were  ranged  round  the  circular  walls,  had  cur- 
lains  of  dressed  dccr-skin.  The  Iroquois,  Natchez,  Dcta. 
**«*,  and  Indians  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  made  vases,  the 
wnamcntation  and  delicacy  of  which  were  not  in  any  way 
"itaoit  to  the  pottery  of  the  Mound  Builders,  and  the  curi- 
'^  pipes,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  arc  met  with  among  the 
\aiiijM  of  the  present  day. 

Lastly,  two  centuries  ago,  when  French  missionaries  first 

"faittd  the  districts  bordering  on  Lake  Superior,  the  Chip. 

M  used  copper  weapons  and  tools-     These  facts,  with 

my  others  which  might  be  quoted,  would  appear  to  justify 

' '  Sn  eipccUUy  itie  account  bj'  GKCahotfh  who  vluied  Mvcral  Seneca  villages 
"^,  *nd  Morpo'i  "  I.opii*<)f  I  lit  Itoqnon." 
"  QUorie  of  Travaile  into  Mrgmia  Britaaaia  "  (wriUeo  in  I618). 
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a  belief  that  the  Indians  once  possessed  a  civilizationmp 
rior  to  the  condition  to  which  their  descendants  have  beta 
reduced  by  defeat,  invasion,  indulgence  in  too  much  alcoboL 
and  other  causes. 

We  have  given  a  summary  of  the  different  opinions  held. 
and  have  stated  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead  most 
modern  anthropologists.  Some  discussion  of  the  physical 
characters  of  these  races  may  be  useful.  The  Indians  of 
America  have  been  held  to  fonn  a  distinct  variety  of  th« 
human  race.  Their  skin  is  swarthy,  varying  from  the  pale 
olive  to  a  warm  brown,  often  with  a  bright  color  on  th< 
cheeks.  The  stories  of  their  copper-colored  complexion  are 
at  least  in  North  America,  due  to  the  ridiculous  miscon- 
ception of  the  early  voyagers  who  took  no  account  of  th< 
reddish  paint  with  which  they  were  smeared.  Like  tb< 
whites,  their  complexion  is  darkened  or  burned  by  the  sun 
sometimes  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  nobody  c\xr  sac* 
a  naturally  coppcr^colored  American  Indian ;  their  hair  it 
black  and  wiry  and  almost  invariably  straight ;  their  eyesar* 
black  or  very  dark-brown ;  their  lips  are  thick  or  thin,  ac' 
cording  to  the  tribe  or  individual ;  their  forehead  is  con*' 
paratively  low  ;  their  face  is  generally  long  with  high  cheek'- 
bones:  their  hands  and  feet  are  small  and  often  delicately 
made.  These  characteristic  traits  have  rarely  been  knowr 
to  vary  during  the  three  centuries  in  which  they  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  whites,  but  marked  diBcrcnccs  occur  be* 
twccn  the  various  tribes  as  to  physiognomy,  physique,  tem- 
perament, personal  attractiveness,  and  tint  of  complexion. 
This  has  been  observed  by  all  students  of  the  Indians  whc 
have  been  forturute  enough  lo  have  wide  experience  among 
them.  Much  stress  has  been  placed  on  supposed  funda- 
mental differences  between  the  bones  of  the  Mound  Builders 
and  those  of  other  American  races.  These  difference}  wera 
more  apparent  while  the  material  was  scanty,  and  tend  to 
disappear  as  we  come  to  know  more  of  the  Indians  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  America,  and  to  have  larger  mound  material  for 
comparison.     It  has  been  said  that  the  Mound  Builders  are 
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characterized  by  a  general  conformation  which  places  them 
Xfxtx  amongst  human  races,  and  dtlTcrcntiatcs  them  cspe- 
cully  from  the  Indians  of  North  America.  For  myself, 
bovcvcr,  I  do  not  atladi  as  much  importance  as  do  some 
tmiDcnt  anthropologists  to  differences  between  bones, 
specially  the  bones  of  skulls.  Too  often  we  find  beneath 
ibe  umc  mound,  dating  from  contemporaneous  burials, 
amidst  simiLar  .itonc  implements  and  pieces  of  pottery, 
brachycephalic  and  dolichocephalic  skulU,  skulls  of  the 
Caucuian,  and  skulls  of  almost  negroid  type.  All  varieties, 
[rem  extreme  long  heads  to  rounded  or  nearly  square  heads 
luK  been  found  among  undoubted  Eskimo  crania.'  The 
external  conformation  of  the  heads  can  only  be  guessed  at, 
Md  iberefore  any  conclusion  might  turn  out  to  be  pre- 
mature. 

Moreover,  however  true  these  assertions  may  be.  there  arc, 
»swe  have  previously  intimated,  Indians  and  Indians.  The 
Induns  of  the  north  should  not  be  confounded  with  those 
met  with  by  the  Conquistadores  in  the  south,  and  who  were 
tertainly  in  a  much  more  advanced  state  of  culture,  it  may 
^  supposed  that  the  wild  tribes  from  the  north  and  the 
>Knfawest  first  drove  the  mound-building  people  from 
Illinois  and  Indiana  :  that  those  of  Ohio,  protected  by  a 
Klid  line  of  fortified  camps  or  villages,  offered  a  more 
efficKious  resistance,  but  that  they,  in  their  turn,  were 
4ivcn  beyond  the  Mississippi :  that  the  struggle  went  on  in 
Kntuck>'  and  Tennessee,  until  the  day  when  the  remnants 
c'  this  ancient  people  were  driven  back  to  the  districts 
■sricring  on  the  Gulf,  where  the  v,^nquished  were  gradually 
"*n!t'l  with  the  conquerors,  and  th.it  thus  united  they 
'tiBttnded  bravely  and  often  with  success  against  a  foreign 
J'ofce.' 

Pertiaps  too  it  may  be  possible  to  meet  with  traces  of 

'Wtkavc  isentionednuinetoiiatacU  lcadtii|[  lo  a  tJmiUr  conclntion  in  Eo- 
^  Sn,  alww  "  I'M  pnsiicTv  hORinKt  «l  Id  lcmp«  pr«-)ii>>toriquc«,'  raL 
UcLfi.,  Bad  Tol.  II..  cb.  i-ii. 

Ftacc :  A  qscllr  race  >p|iuietMlen(  lci>  Mound  Builden  |"Coog.  de* 
'■UnlMet,"  Lnxcnbonig.  vol.  I.,  p.  lai.) 
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people  akin  to  the  Mound  Builders  amongst  the  A«<a 
whose  stone  teocallis  resemble  the  conical  mounds  in  (□nn, 
and  amongst  the  Mayas,*  of  whose  remarkable  monument 
we  shall  presently  speak,  and  who  also  had  to  contend  vitli 
formidable  enemies.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  tribes  who  wen 
builders  of  mounds  lived  in  Centra!  America  for  ccntutiw. 
but  we  have  no  chronol<^icat  scale  by  which  we  can  cstinuie 
the  duration  of  their  residence  there,  still  less  detemiM 
a   definite   emigration   to  or  arrival  in  the  \-aIlcys  of  the 
Mississippi  or  of  the  Missouri.     The  trees  growing  from  the 
mounds  of  Ohio  arc  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  hundred 
years  old  ;  while  in  the  valleys  of  Florida  and  on  the  shore* 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  they  are  not  even  so  old  as  that.   One 
conclusion    may   be   drawn :    that   the   mounds   had   been 
abandoned  when  they  became  overgrown  with  trees.    But 
were  these  trees  the  successors  of  others,  and  can  we  say  how' 
many  generations  have  disiippeared  since  the  erection  of  the 
mounds,  or  whether  the  latter  were  generally  contempO' 
raneous?     Wc   were  met  by  a  similar  problem  in  dealing 
with  the  shell  heaps  and  we  can  only  give  a  similar  an- 
swer. 

From  the  mounds  themselves  we  can  learn  notbii^. 
lapse  of  thirty  centuries  or  of  five  would  account  cq 
well  for  the  development  of  the  civilization  they  represent 
Stronck  ascribes  the  erection  of  some  of  the  mounds  to 
earliest  days  of  our  own  era,  and  thinks  that  .some  of  thein 
must  have  been  abandoned  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth 

'  RobtrtMin  ^peIk>  of  hanng  duiolnred  a  coiuidcnbk  ovabci  «(  Mound 
Bukldeis'  iikulU.  «nd  wp  (hat  Ihcy  btvc  in  cvcrr  cbm  bn>  of  a  trpe  loniewliu 
reMOiMiiisthaiar  ibc  natives  of  Vncata]i("C«iSt&detAm^rtcanUict,"LaM^ 
bouTB.  1S77.  »«l-  I.,  p  4)  J 

'ThsnJininBliomiof  ibeoifanicand  maoumenlal  mnanu^  and  «l  iW  voAi 
oj  on  •»[  ih«  ■bcirl|;'')<*  o'  TenDrucc.  b;  Dr.  Jmic*.  ib  hit  ofiinlon  Mtatdiik 
ihc  fact  ihat  Ihejr  were  tiol  the  iclivt  tA  ib«  nomarfk  and  hunting  ttibt*  rf 
Indian*  tacli  u  many  known  to  niit  ai  ibc  litne  of  the  linl  oplonliona  bf  tk 
white  race  :  bat  on  llic  ccinliaty  thai  Ihey  are  the  icmaini  tA  a  p«ofilt  BM* 
clMcljr  (^itd  to  bnt  not  idenlical  wiifa  the  abotifiMa  of  Mexico  Md  C«Miil 
ABOln.  "  Smlthaonhn  Conti.," *«1.  XXIL.  p.  88. 
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centuries.'  The  margin,  it  is  evident,  is  wide.  Force,'  in  fix- 
iilg  on  the  seventh  century  as  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
iWte  people,  and  Hcllwald,'  in  making  them  contemporary 
«ilh  Charlemagne,  would  appear  to  endorse  to  some  extent 
the  hypothesis  of  Stronck,  Short,  in  an  excellent  work 
Ml  the  North  American  Indians,  tells  us  that  one  or  at 
ihe  most  two  thousand  years  only  can  have  elapsed  since  the 
Mound  Builders  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  valleys 
of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  and  but  seven  or  eight  hundred 
since  they  retired  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Ltslly  the  early  explorers  found  mounds  occupied  and  even 
being  constructed  within  the  last  few  hundred  years.  So  we 
mujt  content  ourselves  with  the  conclusion  that,  whatever 
Ute  [Kriod  of  their  initiation,  it  19  probable  that  what  may  be 
called  the  epoch  of  mound-building,  but  recently  terminated, 
Itttbeen  of  very  long  duration.  These  estimates,  divergent 
M  they  arc,  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  our  ignorance 
in  regard  to  the  actual  antiquity  of  these  ruins. 

One  thing  is  certain,  no  excavations  of  the  mounds  up  to 
this  date  (1883)  have  yielded  a  single  bone  of  those  gigantic 
pvbyderms,  those  extraordinary  edentate  creatures  which 
[tqaently  occur  in  earlier  epochs.  Must  we  not  therefore 
condude  that  these  animals  were  extinct  before  the  times  of 
Ibc Mound  Builders?  One  of  the  mounds,  however  (fig. 
36).  as  already  stated,  is  claimed  to  represent  a  mastodon, 
'•d  Jome  pipes  from  Iowa  to  represent  elephants  (fig.  72); 
od  if  these  highly  problematicahissumptions  arc  correct,  one 
■nigkt  presume  thai  the  Mound  Builders  knew,  at  least  by 
tradition,  of  the  animals  they  imitated ;  but  lliis  point,  like 
Wmmy  other*,  is  still  ver>'  obscure,  and  not  free  from  com-/ 
plicUwnsdue  to  fraudulent  recently  manufactured"  relics/^ 

We  must  await  in  the  future  what  the  present  cannot 
E>*e  us:  and  meanwhile  be  on  our  guard  against  brilliant 
hTpotheses.  startling  guesses,  and  over-rash  conclusions. 

'  B^DUlic    chriMotosl^ae   de  I'liiii.  de*   Hoand   Buildcrx,   *'  Cong,   de* 
■■=«-,"'  LBxembouTg.  iS;?.  *oI.  I.,  p.  31J. 
*A  qBtOe  nKs  »ppKrlenBi«iil  do  Mound  Builden. 
'"Cms,  do  Ain(lfte»n[*lt«,"  Luxcmbouqf,  vol.  I.,  p.  50^ 
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THE    CUFF    DWELLERS  AND    THE   INHABITAKTS   OP 

PUEBLOS. 

The  nineteenth  ccntuiy.  now  approaching  its  decline,  I 
played  a  grand  idle  io  the  history  of  humaoity,  and  nc 
have  such  great  things  been  accomplished  with  such 
lous  rapidity.  We  justly  count  amongxt  those  who 
had  a  glorious  share  in  the  common  work,  the  bold  travel- 
lers who  have  opened,  or  are  opening,  up  whole  amti- 
nent.s  to  civilization  and  progress.  In  America,  as  in  Afnca 
and  Asia,  the  pioneers  of  science  daily  announce  new  dis- 
coveries. The  vast  regions  of  California,  Arizona.  New 
Mexico.  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  were,  a  few  yearaago, 
absolutely  unknown.  They  are  now  intersected  with  rail- 
ways; commerce  and  industry-  will  shortly  possess  the  land; 
populous  towns  h.ive  sprung  up,  and  new  states  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  United  States,  and  the  grealnets 
of  this  people,  youngest  bom  of  the  nations,  which  a  un. 
doubtcdly  predestined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  fu- 
ture histoiy  of  the  world. 

While  awaiting  the  brilliant  future  of  the  slates  recently 
or  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  we  have  to  cross  much  half 
desert,  rude,  and  desolate  region  where  the  trees,  chiefly 
pines,  arc  rare  and  stunted,  the  vegetation  is  feeble  and 
meagre,  and  nature  would  at  first  »ght  appear  to  be  doomed 
to  eternal  solitude.  The  vcr>'  wild  animals  have  almost 
deserted  these  dreary  wastes  which  are  only  haunted  by 
wandering  Indians,  perhaps  the  wildest  and  most  barbaroos 
of  all  the  cxi.uing  aborigines  of  North  America,  who  not 
long  since  would  flee  at  the  approach  of  the  traveller  unless 
they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  rob  him.  \Vc  must 
cross  the  San  Juan  river  to  reach  the  alluvial  districts  dc» 
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covered  with  brushwood  rarely  more  than  a  few  feet  bi^ ' 
this  dreary  lifeless  nature,  presents  a  most  striking  contnit 
with  the  niins  that  rise  up  at  every  turn,  bearing  whn« 
that  for  centuries,  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  tbcK 
countries  were  inhabited  by  a  numerous,  active,  and  intelli- 
gent population.  In  many  man  has  built  houses,  furti&a- 
tions,  reservoirs,  forming  true  cities;  the  very  rocks  are 
adorned  with  painted  or  sculptured  figures:  cver^nvhercnua 
has  left  behind  him  indelible  marks  of  his  presence. 

The  Spanish,  who  were  the  first  tocross  Central  America,' 
gave  the  name  of  pueblo,  which  significrs  a  market-toura 
village,  to  groups  of  buildings,  a  great  number  of  which,  pre- 
senting every  appearance  of  great  antiquity,  were  already  i> 
ruins  at  the  time  of  their  victorious  march.  These  b«i!dc»^ 
are  found  in  the  valleys  drained  by  the  San  Juan,  Rio  Gianiic 
del  Norte,  Colorado  Chiquito.  and  their  tributaries  for  w 
area  of  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles.*  Theearbni 
inhabitants  whose  traces  can  be  rcct^izcd  evidently  W- 
lowed  these  valleys  in  their  forward  march,  halting  here  and 
there  where  the  soil  was  fertile,  to  be  driven  away  by  new- 
comers, who,  like  themselves,  were  seeking  water  and  pj*- 
turagc.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  a  universal  law  writtcA 
in  every  countrj'  in  letters  of  blood. 

Cabe^ a  dc  Vaca  speaks  of  some  pueblos  in  ruins  and  o*hef 
still  inhabited  ' ;  many  he  says  were  lai^er  than  the  town  o* 
Mexico.     The  houses,  often  consisting  of  several  storin,  on* 
behind  the  other  as  in  our  illustration  (fig.  87),  were  of  xtonc- 
The  inhabitants  lived  in  the  upper  stories.*  and  the  grouB<' 
floor,  generally  dark,  served  as  a  storeroom  for  food  ^IH 
fodder.    These  basements  are  known  amongst  the  Spanij^ 
as  Casas  dc  comodidad  or  Almaccnas  (see  CastaAcda  dc  Na' 
gera,  Relacion  dc  voy.  dc  Cibola).    The  upper  stories  wwff 

>  Keir  Mexko  wu  Gnallr  lUlMliwd  In  1(97  uwA  1598  b;  tton  Jou  d*  OtMc 
The  Grit  Spinith  sxpcdiiioa  luolcplaca  in  I540^«n<tM  C*btf>  de  Vao, 
wTtcked  on  ibc  *ha(««  tA  tte  Culf  of  fttoim  in  1535. 

'  lUrlxT,  *'  Ccwj;.  det  ABt^tinaiMM."  Luonbouic.  1877,  toI.  I.,  p^  «}. 

* "  Qii«ta  Rcbcion    •    •     •    CoIUcion  de  D<x.-aBcnt<w."  n>).  IL.  f.  «}]. 

*  Pautuk.  "  BdIL  «r  the  Eb«i  ImtHalc."  D«..  iSSo. 
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ached  by  means  of  ladders,  and  when  these  ladders  were 
wn  up  the  occupiers  enjoyed  comparative  security,  and 

uld  defend  themselves  from  attacks  which  must  have  been 
cquent  enough  judging  from  the  countless  quartz,  obsid- 

I,  and  agate  arrow-points  found  everywhere  about  these 
trelUngs. 

The  buildings  were  nearly  all  of  considerable  »ze,  and  we 
lall  describe  some  lat^  enough  to  lodge  several  hundred 
imilic3.  Some,  as  the  Taos  pueblo  (fig  87).  were  situated 
the  valley  and  were  occasionally  surrounded  by  a  wall 
Mnpleting  the  defences;  others,  as  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma  (or 

stance,*  which  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the 
resent  village  of  Acuco,  rises  from  several  plateaux  or  ter- 


Fh.  87.— Pn«blo  oi  TtMS.  New  Mexim. 

nccs  called  mrsas,  often  situated  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  valley,  and  only  to  be  reached  by  all  but  impracticable 
plhs.  We  can  imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  explorers 
*bcn  they  saw  all  these  ruins  rising  before  them.  "  Im- 
•pae,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  "  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  shut 
■  between  steep  inaccessible  rocks  of  red  sand>stone,  and  a 
■an  standing  in  that  bed  looking  up  at  the  habitations  of 
»  Fdlow-crcatures  perched  on  everj-  ledge.  Such  is  the 
Wne  spread  out  before  us  at  every  step."  Another  travel. 
*f  (peaks  of  the  evident  proofs  of  a  considerable  population 

fhiUanim  >  un  pacblo  que  »e  ibma  Acoma.  donile  not  parecift  habrla 
^dticitma  RDiniai.  .\BUiniode  Ebpcja, -'CattA,"3}d  April,  IjS*.  Doc 
"■An  d«l  aKhivD  de  Iniliat,  vol.  XV..  p.  i;9. 
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having  lived  in  these  deserts,  adding  that  there  w-as  : 
of  the  six  miles  he  had  to  explore  that  did  not  afford 
proof  of  having  been  inhabited  for  a  considenble  length  d 
time  by  men  absolutely  distinct  from  and  certainly  supcrif 
to  the  wandering  savages  who  alone  tmver»e  them  now.' 

Lastly,  to  quote  another  of  the  many  account*,  Maji 
Powell,  United  States  geologist,  expresses  his  surprise 
seeing  nothing  for  whole  days  but  perpendicular  cliffs  evef 
where  riddled  with  human  habitations,  which  resemble  tl 
cells  of  a  honeycomb  more  than  anything  else. 

In  these  districts,  now  nearly  uninhabited,  dwelt  numi 
ous  people  to  whom  has  been  given  the  name  of  Cliff  Dwi 
lers,  from  the  rocks  in  which  they  made  their  homes. 

One  point  we  can  pronounce  upon  with  certainty: 
know  beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  depO| 
lation  of  the  country  to  he  the  diminished  rainfall, 
rainfall  is  very  unequal  in  the  United  States.  It  aver 
about  three  feet  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Flori< 
On  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific,  north  of  San  Francisco, 
west  winds  bring  vcr>'  abundant  rairui,  the  average  rcai 
some  four  feet.  From  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  fi 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  the  quantity  of  rain  gradu 
diminishes  as  the  interior  of  the  countr}'  is  approached, 
some  parts  of  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  the  avera 
rainfall  of  the  year  diminishes  to  a  foot  and  a  half,  and 
parts  of  Colorado  it  is  even  considerably  less.  The  v 
small  rainfall  watering  all  the  districts  between  the  plains 
the  far  West  and  the  Pacific  coasts  explains  the  poverty 
the  vegetation. 

The  rivers,  the  very  streams,  are  dried  up,  and  we  only  fi 
In  the  valleys  the  tracer,  already  ancient,  of  dricd-up  wat 
courses. 

The  rains  of  spring  are  of  short  duration,  but  plcntif 
They  pour  down  upon  an  impermeable  soil  with  a 
foundation,  fonning  impetuous  torrents  known  as  wash 
At  certain  times  and  places  these  washes  rise  to  a  height 


'  Holniti :  "  Report  «n  ibc  A*deDi  Rnnu  of  S.  W.  Colimdo, 
daring  the  •ammcn  tA  \%1%  and  ■B7&.'' 
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to  forty  feet,  carrying  cvcr>thinB  before  them  and 
causing  inundations.  After  these  torrents  the  uatcr 
docs  not  long  remain  in  the  arroyos,  but  evaporates  with 
gnat  rapidity.  At  other  seasons  rain  is  unknown,  and  the 
imensc  heat  of  the  climate  adds  to  the  cfTcct  of  this  constant 
wJdily.  Can  it  be  attributed  to  geological  or  climatic 
changes?  Possibly  it  may,  and  Colonel  Hoffman  mentions 
an  arroyo  forty  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  water 
iboul  fifteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Prcscott,  Arizona,  This 
is  a  carious  fact,  but  it  should  be  corroborated  by  many  oth- 
<«bclore  so  important  a  decision  can  be  arrived  at,  and  it  is 
postibic  that,  as  in  Algeria,  one  cause  of  the  persistent  aridity 
*»  the  reckless  destruction  of  forests  by  the  Cliff  Dwellers. 

Holmes,  one  of  the  first  to  study  the  ruins  of  the  Far 
West,  on  a  truly  scientific  method,  adopts  the  following 
tlufiification,  which  it  will  be  useful  to  quote.' 

I.  Lowland  villages,  in  which  dwelt  the  purely  agricultural 
tiasses,  the  sites  chosen  being  always  in  the  most  fertile  val- 
^'  and  close  to  rivers. 

H.  Cave.Dvttllings,  cavca  artificially  cnlai^cd,  often  closed 
*"<!  strengthened  with  adobes  or  bricks  of  kneaded  clay 
^Iricd  in  the  sun.  such  as  are  still  used  by  the  Indians  for 
Mding  their  huts. 

III.  Cliff-HousrSt  true  fortresses  to  which  the  people  of 
'■K  valleys  probably  retired  when  danger  threatened. 

The  habitations'  in  the  valleys  arc  reguLir  pueblos  ;  they 
'ona  parallelograms  or  circles  marked  out,  where  the  nature 
*f  the  ground  permitted,  with  great  regularity.  All  are 
ill  of  stone  carefully  laid,  and  the  crevices  generally  filled 
ith  clay  and  mud.  The  circular  ruins  met  with  are  some- 
iWts  those  of  towers  used  as  defences  or  buildings  sixty  feet 
more  in  diameter,  enclosing  several  series  of  little  apart- 
its  with  one  in  the  centre  often  half  under  ground,  to 
Hich  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  esltt/at,  mean* 
'Og  literally  stove  or  sxvtating-rocm,  in  reference  to  their  use 
isbot  air  bath-rooms  or  sweat-houses. 


'Ucp.  S.  SMalMj*ckM>n:-RiiiniioiS.  W.  C«loi*di»iaiS7S4iidie77." 
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The  cstufas  have  been  much  discussed.  Some  think  t 
were  council-chiinibers  where  the  chiefs  of  the  iribc  me| 
discuss  public  affnirs  ;  others  look  upon  them  as  spott  < 
KCCrated  for  the  presence  of  the  sacred  fire,  so  long  the 
ject  of  veneration  to  the  Indians.'  Others  think  the  esli 
were  wells,  but  the  testimony  of  Ruia  settles  the  quest 
Mariano  Ruiz  lived  for  »  lorig  time  amongst  the  Pecos 
dians  us  asoii  of  the  tribe  (//ye  del  Ptieblo),  and  he  rcl 
that  these  Indians  preserved  the  sacred  fire  in  an  ts»x 
until  1840.  when  the  five  families  who  alone  survived  beq 
afHliatcd  with  another  tribe.  The  fire  was  kept  in  a  kioi 
oven  and  was  never  allowed  to  emit  flames.  Ruiz  bin 
was  in  his  turn  charged  to  keep  it  up  but  he  refused,  ii 
enced  by  the  superstitious  fear  of  the  Indians,  that  he  \ 
should  leave  his  brethren  after  having  watched  over 
sacred  fire  would  inevitably  perish  within  the  year.  On 
count  of  his  refusal  he  was  never  allowed  to  enter  estu 
It  is  certain  that  these  estufas  occur  in  all  habitations,  c 
in  those  situated  above  precipices,  or  on  rocks  not  to 
scaled  without  extreme  difliiculty,  so  that  it  is  evident  I 
great  importance  was  attached  to  them  by  the  inhabitant 
the  pueblos.  In  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  cstufas  are 
met  with,  even  in  Christian  villages,  where  they  are  lod 
upon  with  superstitious  terror,  perhaps  as  a  last  relic  of 
mysterious  rites  practised  by  the  ancestors  of  the  inh 
tants.' 

Besides  the  towers  rising  from  the  midst  of  the  pui 
there  are   others   generally  round,  rarely  square  or  obll 
(fig.  88),  set  up  on  points  commanding  a  wide  vicu-,  or  at 
entrances  of  canons.     It  is  evident  that  these  were  post 


'  "  Th«M  nlnta*.  wfcich  ar*  icMd  M  plftoct  tt  raaodl  •nil  lot  lb*  pcC 
Mice  of  ihcii  rdiffioui  nt«i.  uc  uill  (oand  x\  all  llM  pc«i«Bl  oti-upitil 
in  NcM  Ueiicfi.  There  ue  ux  al  Ta(»  :  tkrec  u  each  hovw.  aad  ibq 
pattlr  Mnk  1b  Ihn  c'™*^  ^  **  cxcaialtan.  Ther  mc  cslfrrd  by  a  inp 
■mv]  tn  the  roof,  the  deicent  being  bjr  aladdei."  Morgan  :  "PeahodyHi 
Rcpori,"  *o1.  II.,  p.  547.     Am.  Amco.,  Si.  Lonii,  1877. 

*  Ibndelkr,    "  Kepufl  on  Ihe  Rniu  of  Itit  I*u«blo  ot    PacM." — ' 
Amjric."  Luxenbovrg,  1877,  *oL  11.,  p.  S}a. 

'  SimpwiN.  "  Expedition  to  ibc  NaTsje  Counlty,~  p.  78. 
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(Enervation,  where  sentinels  mifiht  be  always  on  the  watch 

towim  the  inhabitants  of  any  impending  danger.     The  site 

of  ihcse  posts  was  always  admirably  chosen  ;   one  of  tbem 

ovtrlooks  the  whole  of  the  MacEIino  valley,  commanding 

aiicw  far  several  miles  up  and  down  ;  another  is  situated  at 

the  spot  where  the  Hovenwccp  divides  into  two  branches. 

TIksc  towers  have  neither  doors  nor  windows,  and  could 

doubtless  only  be  entered  from  the  roof. 

Near  some  of   these  dwellings  long  lines  of  walls  have 

I     bten  made  out  varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in 

height  and  built  of  adobes  or  simply  of  earth.     These  were 

probably  corrals  or  enclosures  for  cattle.     Evidently  these 

I     people  were  more  civilized  than  the  Mound  Builders. 

The  cliffs  themselves  consist  of  sedimentary  rocks,  layers 

^^of  hard  sandstone  vcr>'  impervious  to  the  action  of  the  clc 

^fctats  alternating  with  beds  of  very  friable  rock  containing 

^Kossil  shells.     The  Iitst-named  beds  have  been  in  part  disinte- 

Vfnted  by  atmospheric  action,  and  are   riddled  with  holes 

md  caves  of  every  size,  floored  and  roofed  by  the  sandstone. 

In  other  places  erosion  has  acted  all  along  the  outcrop  of 

t^  bed  so  as  to  produce  galleries,  often  of  great  length, 

•kongli  seldom  very  deep.     Here  and  there  a  lofty  promon- 

tofy  has  been  detached  from  the  main  cliff  and  has  become 

•wn  more  difficult  of  access  than  the  rest. 

Tbc  early  inhabitants  of  the  region  under  notice  were 
*wiilerfii!ly  skilful  in  turning  the  result  of  the  natural 
"ttthering  of  the  rocks  to  account.  To  construct  a  "cave 
*"fel!nig"  the  entrance  to  the  cave  or  the  front  of  (he  open 
gilleiy  was  walled  up  with  adobes,  leaving  only  a  small 
"peaing  serving  for  both  door  and  window. 

Tie  "cliff  houses"  take  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
P^Mfomi  or  ledge  from  which  they  rise.  The  masonry  is 
"^  laid,  and  it  is  wonderful  with  what  skill  the  walls  are 
'''"cd  to  the  cliff  and  with  what  care  the  aspect  of  the 
Xigbboring  rocks  has  been  imitated  in  the  external  archi> 
*<^ure.  Some  explorers  consider  these  houses  to  be  more 
'^ni  than  the  pueblos  or  the  caves;  the  few  arrow-points, 
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Stone  implements,  and    fragments   of  potter>-  which  haw 
been  picked  up  do  not  justify  an  expression  of  opinion. 

Several  burial-places  of  the  Cliff  Du-cllcrs  have  been  fouad, 
but  the  difficulty  attending  their  excavation,  and  the  dangen 
to  which  the  members  of    the  United  States  survey  wi 
undertook  it  were  exposed,  have  prevented  any  repetition 
their   examination.     Nothing   has   been   found    but  a  fi 
human  bonca,  with  weapons,  implements,  and  potter}'  alwayip' 
placed  near  them.     Like  the  Mound  Builders  itnd  all  the 
ancient  races  of  America,  the  Cliff  Dwellers  were  aciuati 
by  a  hope  of   a   future    life  for  their  departed  ones, 
proved  by  thi»  provision  for  their  supgrased  needs. 

We  must  also  mention  enclosures  of  considerable  cxt 
containing  upright  stones  like  the  cromlechs   of   Eu 
arranged  in  circles.     Excavations  have  been  made  in  one 
these  enclosures  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dolores ;  the  originai 
soil,  which  had  not  been  displaced,  was  quickly  reached, 
rested  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  itself.     At  a  depth  of 
inches  was  found  a  layer  of  cinders  mixed  with  fragments 
pottery,  but  no  bones  justifying  us  in  supposing  the  end' 
ures  to  have  been  burial-places,  nor  ha»  the  chemical  anal; 
of  the  cinders  yielded  any  trace  of  animal  matter,  so 
the  idea  of  cremation  is  excluded.' 

Having  enumerated,  in  a  general  H-ay,  the  various 
tures  attributed  to  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  a  few  details 
ing  each  will  render  their  importance  clearer. 

The  Rio  MancoK*  flows  between  cliffs,  formed  of 
nate  beds  of  cretaceous  limestone  and  a  clayey  dcpoatt, 
many  parts  disintegrated  .ind  worn  away  by  the  action 
w.ater.     One  of  the  indentations  thus  formed,  situated 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  is  between   four 

'  JacloMin.  I.  <.,  pp.  415.  431,  rlc. 

'  The  MoaocM  rixi  in  the  La  Plau  nmaiaini.  on  Ihc  MDlbtren  0/  ih«  I 
crado,  *nd  Aow>  into  the  Sui  Jum.     TIm  other  IitbrBiarin  ol  ibe  S*n  J«*«,  j 
which  wo  tktW  have  nccuion  to  rtfir,  «rc  ihc  La  I^cdn,  Lob  riau,  Lmj 
■MwLa  PUta.  the  MacElmo.  llmcowMp,  uiil  tbe  Moateinnu.     Tbctvel 
%n  almMl  alwayi  dried  up.     Oa  tbc  looth,  the  San  Jau  recetvc*  ik«  K> 
Cham,  and  Chelly. 


en 
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Fig.  48.— Tomr  mu  Eptooi  Cre«k. 
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3r^  six  feet  deep.'  In  this 
row  space  the  Clifl  Dw 
vaA  set  up  their  h 
-Seven  of  these  homes 
remain,  four  in  asuHicit 
■TooA  state  of  prcservj 
for  the  mode  of  ihcir 
t ruction  to  be  made 
The  Willis  are  of  stona 
mcntcd  u'ilh  clay  mixed 
cinders  and  charcoal* 
mortar  was  strengthen 
ihc  insertion,  in  the 
CVS.  of  pebbles  or  httic  b 
polterj',  and  to  this  da 
can  make  out  in  this  mai 
the  marks  of  the  tools 
and  even  the  fingers  ■ 
workmen.  AD  the  ope 
are  very  narrow,  ani 
doors  and  vrindou-s  axt 
a  few  inches  in  widt 
height.  In  the  midst  o 
ruins  a  cellar  was  discoi 
choked  up  with  a  nu 
rubbish,  once  asiore  of 
from  which  Italf-ca 
grains  of  maixe  have 
I  taken,  of  a  fipccics  still 
vated  in  the  counU 
hatchet  of  polished 
and  a  few  frai^mcnls 


Fm.  B9.— Clifl  honie  OD  thcKio 
Uuico*. 


'flolmn:     X^c.  nV.,  p. 
XXXV. 

»  CHlaBnUC* Voy.  At  CSbgJ 
ih.  iv.,  p.  i(£).ia7>;  "TIm 
no  \%mtt  imI  ili«]r  repl*M  tt  1>| 
ton  of  ciDden,  cbuooal.  and 
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tery  were  the  only  other  objects  found  in  the  excavations, 
'hichhad  to  be  rapidly  executed. 

Another  group  (fig.  89),  a  short  distance  from  the  first, 
rises  from  the  indentations  of  the  rock,  which  towers  above 
the  river  to  a  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  The  lower 
structures  occupy  a  free  space,  sixty  feet  long  by  about  fif- 
teen feet  at  its  widest  part  {fig.  90).  The  walls  are  about 
MIC  foot  thick,  and  arc  flush  with  the  very  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. They  are  erected  with  skill,  the  angles  arc  regular, 
the  lines  do  not  diverge  from  the  perpendicular,  and,  when 
the  difficulties  the  builder  had  to  contend  with  in  laying  his 
(wiodations  in  such  a  position  and  at  such  a  height  arc  taken 


Pie.  40. — Cliil-houw  on  ttic  Rio  Mutcoa  (gr^and  plan). 

into  account,  these  aerial  dwellings  may  well  excite  our  ad- 
Duration.  In  the  centre  we  find  the  inevitable  cstufa,  and, 
u bras  we  can  now  tell,  it  could  only  he  entered  by  an 
opwing  of  twenty-two  inches;  and,  moreover,  in  order  to 
nach  this  strange  door,  a  regular  tunnel,  thirty  feet  long, 
^  to  be  crawled  through.  The  variou.t  rooms  were  sep- 
3iated  by  division  walls,  which  did  not  reach  to  the  rock 
3l>ove,  so  that  communication  between  them  was  easy  by 
•wis  of  movable  ladders. 

Scone  hastily  conducted  excavations  yielded  two  vases  of 
«a(sc  pottery,  closed  with  stone  covers  of  equally  rude 
•wkmanship.  These  vases,  which  would  hold  three  gallons, 
**rc  empty  :  oncof  them  had  been  mended  with  a  fragment 
of  the  same  color,  stuck  upon  it  with  viscous  day ;  they 
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were  placed  on  a  bed  of  bark  fibres  covered  with  x  mat 
woven  reeds.'  another  proof  of  the  value  placed  upon  th 
by  their  owner.  I 

BctwTcn  the  two  houses  the  rock  is  absolutely  veiticsl;  4 
a  place  where  the  <:!ope  is  a  little  less  abrupt  some  $tep 
roughly  indicated  rather  than  cut  in  the  rocks  have  bcc= 
made  out.  At  present  they  ofler  very  little  assistance  dj 
climbing  the  clifT.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  i* 
dentations,  never  very  deep.  \y.\\t^  suffered  by  weathering. 

At  the  level  of  the  upper  stor>'  another  ledge  has  pea 
nutted  the  erection  of  another  sitnicturc.     This  second  pla-1 
form  U  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  ttf 
at  its  greatest  width.    The  work  appears  never  to  have  bee 
completed.      The  Cliff  Dwellers  were  probably  discourse 
by  the  di/hcultics  in  the  way  of  bringing  their 
to  the  spot. 

The  Rnishcd  parts  had  been  inhabited,  and  the' 
communicated  with  each  other  by  means  of  low  and  narro 
doors.  In  ooe  of  these  rooms  the  explorers  thought  tbi 
recoKtiiztd  traces  of  a  fire,  in  others  the  cxca\-ations  \ncldi 
some  grains  of  maize  and  some  kidney  beans:  but  unfoTtLJ 
nately  the  explorers,  exhausted  with  a  long  march,  could  iKM 
or  did  not  se.irch  further.  J 

In  some  instances  the  houses  of  thcCliff  Dwellers  wereiA  4 
very  much  greater  height.  Some  arc  mentioned,  by  Holmc^ 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  le\'el  of  the  river,  so  well  coa 
ccalcd  that  even  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope  they  can  hanll| 
be  distinguished  from  the  rocks  protecting  them.  We  lost 
ourselves  in  conjectures  on  the  mcins  employed  to  reach  tbl 
places  from  which  the  buildings  rise,  or  to  take  to  thcd 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  Ives,  in  his  repofi 
on  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West,  tells  us  that  to-day  thl 
Moquis  often  build  at  very  great  elevations,  carrying  tU 
stones  and  earth  needed  in  packs  on  their  shoulders.  For 
long  time  it  was  supposed  that  all  the  Cliff  men  had 
go  down  to  the  river  to  draw  water;  but  fresh 
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U  better  prescn-ed  than  any  of  those  surrounding  It.     One 
of  the  rooms   me^isurea   nine   feet  by  ten,  another  is  iVX- 
feet  square,  while  the  height  of  the  building  is  twelve  fec^ 
and  there  is  a  space  of  between  two  and  three  feet  bctweer«\ 
the  walls  and  the  rock  which  overhangs  them  like  a  roof- 
These  rooms,  which  appear  to  us  so  small,  were  large  fo 
the  ClilT  Dwellers,  and   Jackson   speaks   of  another  placz 
where  a  space  of  fourteen  feet  long  by  six  wide  and  fiv-^ 
high  was  divided  into  two  rooms  of  nearly  equal  «ze,  ^C 
which  entrance  was  gained  through  a  little  square  hoi  « 
Examples    might    easily    be  multiplied :    at    Montczun&  — 
for  instance,  there  are  cells  of  which  the  largest  are  not  ii»s' 


Fid-  1)3-     liilcii^r  <i<  a  room  (n  ■  diS-liOMa. 

than  nine  and  a  half  feet  square,  whilst  the  smaller  ones  ar* 
not  quite  four  feet  square.  It  seems  astonishing  that  buma." 
creatures  could  exist  in  such  cramped  spaces  1 

The  inside  walls  of  these  rooms  (fig.  93)  were  coverc<l 
with  scvenii  ceilings  of  clay  moistened  with  water.  Thi« 
mortar  was  laid  on  with  the  hand;  the  marks  of  the  finger* 
of  the  workmen  leave  do  doubt  on  that  point.  The  small- 
ness  of  these  fingers  has  even  led  some  to  suppose  that  the 
work  was  done  by  women. 

The  same  care  was  bestowed  on  the  outside  coating,  and 
the  mortar  is  gray  or  pinkish  in  color,  exactly  imitating 
that  of  the  neighboring  rocks-      It  is  impossible  to  say 
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vhelher  this  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  time,  or  if  the 
Bforlcmen  selected  the  cl»y  with  a.  view  of  better  concealing 
heir  homes. 

Wctc  these  ctifT-houscs  only  places  of  refuge,  to  which  the 
habitants  of  the  valley  retired  on  the  approach  of  danger? 
Jolmos  says  that  we  are  tempted  to  suppose  they  were, 
Iicn  we  note  the  all  but  total  absence  of  the  bones  of  men 

animals,  or  of  the  refuse  of  all  kinds  so  plentiful  in  the 
tchcn  middens,  and  which  arc  proofs  of  long  residence. 


Fir.  04. — pDtblo  of  the  MicEimo  vnUer  fztound  plonX 

The  coatings  of  clay  have  remained  as  fresh  and  compact  as 
*hen  they  were  first  laid  on ;  a  fact  especially  noticeable  in 
ihc  Two-story  Clifl-House ;  and  if  it  had  been  long  inhab- 
ited it  must  have  undergone  a  thorough  repair  just  before 
■*  was  deserted.  Other  explorers,  it  is  true,  speak  pf  char. 
Owl  and  traces  of  fire  as  proving  a  lengthy  sojourn  of  man ; 
^  archeologists  too  generally  come  to  the  study  of  such 
'nuins  n-ith  preconceived  notions,  which  notions  arc  too 
ofttD  reflected  in  the  impressions  of  travellers. 


-       ^' 
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The    MacEUno  v:iQcy  cootains   muu  ao  I 
than  those  just  mentioned.     We  icproduce  l|fie.94) 
of  one  of  them,  which  b  useful  as  givinc  ta  idea  of  the 
enil  vrangemcnt  of  a  pucbloL    The  Ivge  umrt  nr 
prcflent»  a  ccrtaia  rcsernblaacc  to  the  xingalar 
Che  Baleanc  Isles  to  wbicfa  the  name  nf   TtU^ytti  has 
^wem.     It  b  built  of  unhewn  stone,  and  is  tuirounded 
tnple  waU.     The  space  between  the-  two  extenial 
only   five   feet,  and   it  mwtamg  fourteen    cells.      Ado 
esCub,  with  walls  more  than  dtrce  ba  thick,  b  stiuate 
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FK.  95.— Town  oa  Ac  v^mit  at  •  nek  ■■  Ike  U^vi^^  rtOtf. 

one  of  the  extremities.    The  nxuns,  oc  rather  the  cells. 
rectanguUr  and  all  extremely  small 

This  pueblo  is  in  the  heart  of  a  rather  barren  district, 
and  is  about  a  mile  from  the  MacElmo  river,  which  ahi 
dries  up  in  summer.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants  must  l 
have  been  reduced  for  sc\*er3l  months  in  the  \-ear  to  fctcl 
their  water  from  the  Dolores,  *t  a  dUtancc  of  fifteen  mi 
if  we  suppose  the  conditions  to  have  remained  unchani 
This  u,  however,  quite  an  inadmissible  idea,  for  no 
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tural  population  could  have  lived  under  such  conditions. 
To  suppose  an  agricultural  people  existing  in  such  a  local- 
iiy.  with  the  present  climate,  is  manifestly  absurd,"  says 
olmcs  (p.  399) ;  "  yet  cvcr>'  isolated  rock  and  cvciy  bit  of 
Wicsii  within  a  circle  of  miles  is  strewn  witli  remnants  of 
human  dwellings  (fig.  95)^  Wc  must  therefore  admit,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  considerable  climatic  changes  since 
;hc  time  when  the  country  was  peopled." 

The  same  remark  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the 

toiruof  Aztec  Spring  in  Colorado,  so  called  after  a  spring 

(E,  fig.  96)  that  Captain   Moss  speaks  of  h.iving  found,  but 

which  has  disappeared  since  his  journey.      These  ruins  (fig. 

^),  aluated  on  the   Mesa  Verde,  at  an  equal  distance  from 

the  HacElmo  and  the  Mancos,  cover  an  area  of  480,000 

jquarc  feet,  and  represent   an   average  of    1,500,000  cubic 

leet  of  masonty. 

»Tbc  principal  building  forms  a  rcci.ingle  (A),  eighty  feet  by 
one  hundred,  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  and  divided  into 
tl>««  separate  rooms.     The  walls  are  twenty-six  inches  thick 
and  v.uy  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  between  the 
two  walls  arc  twenty  cells  whose  purpose  it  is  difficult  to 
picss,  but  which  may  have  been  store-rooms. 
Three  estufas  (IJ,  C,  and  D)  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  en- 
^,      closure,  and  as  f.aras  can  be  judged  in  their  present  condi- 
^P  tiott,  ihcy  may  well  have  served  as  cisterns  for  keeping  the 
~   «tcT  needed  by  the  inhabitants. 

^c  division  walls  are  of  adobe  brick,  the  outer  walls  of 
«wks  of  (ossitiferous  limestone  from  the  Mesa  Verde,  all 
*)TOnietric.al!y  hewn  and  cemented  witli  clay  mixed  with 
thediutof  the  decomposed  carbonate  of  lime  abundant  in 
'»*  neighborhood.  It  is  doubtles.s  thanks  to  thU  mortar 
™*t  the  ruins  of  Aztec  Spring  are  so  well  preserved. 

The  Hovenwecp,  now  entirely  dr>'  (the  name  is  borrowed 
™>i  the  Utc  language  and  signifies  drseri  canon),  once 
flwcd  between  abrupt  and  desolate  cliffs.  Everywhere  in 
Inc  valley  we  meet  with  .terics  of  ruins,  including  at  every 
hirn  those  strange  dwellings  of   several  stories  perched — 
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that  is  ju5t  the  expression  for  it — on  all  the  ledges  orlex-- 
racesof  the  cli^s.  Here  we  note  the  exceptional  circuin- 
stance  that  the  houses  are  circular,  their  diameter  oot  uc- 


FlG.  96.— Attec  !^iria£  ([ro«ad  pUa). 

cceding  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  the  angles  are  rounded,  and  tbe 
walls  built  of  stones,  each  as  lai^  as  three  ordinary  brido. 
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^very  thing  seems  to  have  been  done  with  a  vieu-  to  de- 
:nce:  the  bouses  were  all  but  inaccessible,  and  little  watch- 
owers  had  been  erected  at  cvcr>'  point  commanding  an  ex- 
cndcd  view.  On  a  natural  terrace  measuring  scarcejy  three 
undred  feet  by  fifty,  situated  at  the  very  source  of  the 
lovcnweep,  the  Cliff  Dwellers  had  managed  to  erect  no  less 
Jtan  forty  different  houses. 

MoDtczuRia  valley' is  at  ccft3>»  points  ten  miles  wide. 

It  is  covered  with  ruins:  towers  with  a  triple  enclosure, 

mounds  made  up  in  a  great  measure  of  pieces  of  broken  pot. 

tery.    The  cliffs  oveduoking  the  valley  present  a  long  scries 

of  caves,  ledges,  and  rock-shelters,  invariably  turned  to  ao- 

count  by  man  (fig.  97).      In  many  places  holes  have  been 

observed,  cut  in  the  rock  at  regular  distances,  in  which  the 

lect  .ind  hands  could  be  successively  placed.    These  were 

the  on!)-  means  of  access ;  no  tree  native  to  these  valleys 

could  have  supplied  ladders  long  enough  to  reach  these 

<*g'ts'  nests.     In  one  of  these  rock-shelters  the  explorer 

discovered  the  skeleton  of  a  man,   wrapped  in  a  covering 

with  broad  black  and  white  stripes.     This  man  had,  how- 

tver.  no  connection  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these 

^sfiil  dwellings.      According  to  all  appearances  he  was  a 

Kiwjo.  a  victim  to  the  incessant  warfare  between  his  tribe 

MHl  the  Ulcs. 

"c  must  also  mention  seven  erect  stones  in  the  Monte- 
nima  valley,  which  rise  in  the  midst  of  its  desert  like  the 
"^^ifsof  Brittany  or  Wales.  Later  observations,  however, 
™lli>  a  belief  that  these  were  not  menhirs,  but  pillars  in- 
tended  to  strengthen  defensive  works.  Defence,  in  fact,  seems 
t'havc  ever  occupied  the  thoughts  of  these  men  ;  for  in  a 
■adioiol  fifteen  miles,  at  evciy  point  commanding  the  valley 
ctk»j  could  serve  as  a  post  of  observation,  we  find  bl()cks  torn 
iBan  the  neighboring  rocks  and  piled  up  one  on  the  other, 
■J*  interstices  being  filled  with  siiwll  stones  to  consolidate 
thenias<i.  Every  tiling  bears  witne^iS  to  the  presence  of  a 
niuBerous  population  ;  such  works  can  indeed  only  have  been 
ConUnKled  by  numbers. 

*J«efcwm,  /.  <..  p.  43J  tt.  ttq. 


^mt 
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The  rocks  of  the  Rio  dc  Chelly  enclose  habitations 
actly  similar  to  those  wc  have  just  described.  In  (act  i^b 
are  doomed  to  inevitable  repetition  in  describing  the  mnu=s 
of  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  of  whom  thc«  buildings,  a  few  fra — 
ments  of  pottery,  and  wretched  flint  implements  are  the  on 


Fio.  97— Hoiueln  g  rock  of  UoDltfnu  eaB<m. 

relics.  On  the  Rio  de  Chelly,  as  in  the  Montemma' 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mancos  or  the  MacElmo,  natural 
and  artificial  cavc^.  depressions,  and  the  smallest  ledges  hvrc 
been  turned  to  account.     The  buildings  arc  often  of 
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•rtancc,  and  Jackson,  (/.  c,  p.  421)  speak<t  of  some 

elevation  of  seventy  feet  which  he  calls  a  Cave 

cy  arc54;f<xt  longbya  maximum  width  of  forty 

iy  all  include  a  ground-floor  and  one  stoiy ;  one  of 

;ed  has  two  stories,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 

the  chief.     The  walls  are  everywhere  ver>*  thin, 

cm   exceeding  one  foot  in  thickncjis,  while  some 

If  as  much.    The  stones  arc  imbedded  in  a  thick 

coated  with  it  inside  and  out.   Seventy-five  scpa- 

is  have  been  made  out,  with  the  inevitable  cstufa 

tre,  and  behind  the  house  are  two  little  reservoirs 

water.    None  of  these  houses  h,ive  any  openings 

indows  which  almost  alt  face  an  inside  court,  and 

n  has  resulted  in  the  discover)'  of  no  means  of  ac- 

broken  pieces  of  rock   and  natural  fissures  which 

used  as  a  help  in  climbing ;  several  corrals  or  interior 

e  still  full  of  dung  reduced  to  duist ;  how  did  these 

ever  get  cattle  tip  to  such  a  height,  and  how  could 

tbem  on  steep  rocks  with  no  outlets?    Any 

if  guesses  may  be  made,  but  it  must  be  admitted 

are  completely  satisfactory.     The  height  of  the 

histosc  sandstone  which  crown  these  structures  is 

n  two   hundred  feet  above  the  foot  of  the  Me$.a. 

t  from  this  point  is  therefore  even  more  difficult 

ent  from  the  valle)'.     The  Mesa  is  arid,  desolate, 

d  with  stunted  vegetation. 

foot  of  the  rocks  we  sec  a  number  of  upright 

unding   rectangular  spaces  such  as  those  of 

have   already   spoken.      Here,  too,  excavations 

uced  nothing  to  suggest  that  these  stones  marked 

Some    red    earthenware,    knives,    hatchets, 

[finely  chipped  stone  arrow-points  arc  all  that  have 


a  drawing  (fig.  99)  of  a  house  built  at  a  height 
r  feet  about  two  mites  from  Cave  Town.  This 
us  to  realize  the  diflicultics  of  access  and  the 
ployed  to  surmount  them.     The  house  is  one 
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Story  high ;  the  ground-floor  measures  eighteen  feet  by  ten, 
and  this  n.irrow  space  forms  two  separate  rooms,  whilst  ihe 
first  story  con.sists  of  only  one.  The  overhanging  rock 
serves  as  a  protecting  roof.  Eight  miles  from  Cave  Tom 
is  another  group  of  similar  buildings  of  smaller  size. 

The  whole  of  Epsom  Creek  valle>'.  so  called  after  a 
stream  of  brackish  water  which  is  said  to  taste  somcthtng 
like  Epsom  salts,  is  covered  with  niJns  of  a  smaller  size  than 
those  already  noticed.  These  arc  chimney-like  caves  (fig. 
98),  which  Jackson  calls  "cubby-holes,"  and  are  situated 
now  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  now  wedged  like  sandwiches 
between  the  layers  of  rock.  The»c  dwellings  generally  con. 
tain  but  a  single  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  so  pcrfcctl)' 


Fio.  98.— C*»«-Towii  BMT  ihe  S«B  Juan. 

coated  that  even  now  there  is  not  a  crack  in  the  mortar. 
The  entrance  to  the  valley  was  defended  by  a  tower  (6g. 
on  an  inaccessible  elevation,  which  Mr.  Jackson  made 
fruitless  efforts  to  scale;  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  strean^ 
rises  another  circular  tower  forty  feet  in  diameter,  of  which 
the  antiquity  is  attested  by  its  crumbling  walls  covered  with 
moss  and  brushwood. 

A  few  miles  up  stream,  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  ravine. 
ruins  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  fortified  town.  Explc 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  great  mass  of  fccub 
gular  form,  with  lowers  connected  with  each  other  and  ar- 
ranged on  either  side  of  the  ravine,  so  as  to  comnuad  all 


Fie.  99.— aUI-biHiM  in  the  Ciflon  de  Chdlj. 
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ffimj4,  if  Mir  «■  vn^  ai  ikcv  iBWfg  wraagenKaL 
Tmiy  <M«fe  iwij  ■■l^bIj  rti»itrT  the  valley;  cad 
AiMfil^  fc*l  ie>  cw«  hMK.  E««s7  liiof  bats  witness  to  a 
tt4**'  '4  iwlewv  diBtfcM  fri»  Acse  Uthato  noticed.  Tbc 
'■"'r!b  uwM  b>  have  cxmc  into  exiitenn.  and  isobud 
-,  «Hrh  M  we  m«et  with  to  all  countries  or  Europe, 
''    '■  ■■■r   the    independence   of  their  intuUtaDb. 

I  "tiyii  Holmes  {/.€.,  p.  38S;.  "seem  to  be 

>ii  I'IMhIm)  viir>'  much  lu  dwelling-houses  are  in  tbe  Tuial 
lltitMtt>U  )•(  t  Ivtllnad  iiml  peaceable  communities." 
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CtifT  houses  arc  iis  iiutiierous  in  Arizona  a<t  in  New  Mexico, 
but  their  sites  seem  to  have  been  better  cho_scn,  and  the 
foundations  arc  o(  stone,  though  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us 
to  suppose  them  to  be  older  than  the  walls  or  adobes  ri&ing 
from  them.  We  have  now  reached  the  extreme  soutlicm 
limit  of  the  dbtricts  occupied  by  the  CUff  DwcHers,  and  the 
vast  heaps  of  broken  earthenware  met  with  at  every  turn 
bear  witness  to  the  great  length  of  their  residence. 

Amongst  all  these  ruins,  the  Coia  Grande  (fig.  loo) 
merits  special  mention.  It  rises  from  a  litttc  eminence  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Gila,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
river,  and  it  appears  certain  that  it  had  existed  for  several 
centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  who  knew  of  it 
from  the  time  of  their  very  earliest  expeditions  ;  indeed,  it 
b  generally  admitted  that  it  is  to  it  that  Coronado  refers 
under  the  name  of  the  chichilticaiie  or  the  red  house.  The 
first  at  all  complete  description,  however,  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  is  that  of  Father  Mange,  who  visited  the  Casa 
Grande  with  Father  Kino,  in  i6t^7.'  It  apjicars  that  at  that 
date  the  ruins  included  eleven  difTcrent  buildings,  surmounted 
by  a  protective  wall  of  moderate  height.  Now  these  build- 
ings arc  reduced  to  three,  only  one  of  which  is  still  in  a  state 
permitting  of  its  examination.  It  is  built  of  large  adobes 
measuring  four  feet  by  two,  and  it  is  fifty  feet  by  forty  feet 
in  size.  The  walls  are  five  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  gradu- 
illy  decrease  in  breadth  toward  the  top.*  The  inside  is  di- 
vided in  five  rooms  (fig.  101),  much  larger  than  any  hitherto 
described.  The  central  of  these  rooms  arc  eight  feet  long  by 
louiteen  wide ;  the  others  arc  as  much  as  thirty-two  feet 
long  by  ten  wide.'  Fragments  of  cedar-wood  beams,  still 
inserted  in  the  walls,  prove  that  the  buildings  originally  con- 
ssted  of  three,  perhaps  in  its  central  portion  of  four,  stories. 

"-Doc  Hist.  Hex.."  Seri««  IV.,  ro).  1.,  p.  3S2.  IJancrofe :  ht,  (it.,  vol. 
IV„  p.  6ai,  tt  uy. 

'IlinJrtt  ■  "PcTBoiui  Namlive  oJ  Explonuion*  and  IncidenU  lo  Texxt,  New 
Ikiira,  CalUornu,  Soooni,  and  Chlhonhua."     Mew  Vuik,   tSja,  vol.  II,,  p. 

'JidgiDgbjIbeptiui.  tlwK  tDCUumncnti  appui  lobe  mere  rou^h  apjiroxt . 
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No  staircase,  nor  any  thing  to  take  its  place,  can  be  made 
out,  so  that  communicMion  between  the  stones  must  kan 
taken  place  by  mcatis  of  ladders.  A  vast  conflagratioa  lus 
everywhere  left  indelible  traces,  and  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Apaches,  the  wildest  and  most  indomi- 
table of  all  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  Casa  Grande  was  the  centre  of  an  important  estab- 
lishment. Bartlett  tells  us  that  in  eveT>-  direction  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  we  sec  crumbling  walls  and  masses  of  nib- 
bish.  the  remains  of  old  buildings;  white  Fathers  Mange. 
Kino,  and  Font  say  that  the  plain  was  covered  forani^tu 
of  ten  miles  with  hillocks  of  adobes  turned  to  dust.  In  (ict 
volumes  would  not  suffice  to  describe  all  the  ruins  in  lluse 


FlO.  101. — Ground  pita  of  the  Cau  Craailc. 

regions  or  all  the  people  who  have  inhabited  them.  We  can 
only  name  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Salado  and  it* 
tributary  the  Rio  Verde,  the  former  of  which  6ows  into  itic 
Gila.* 

Several  acequtas,  or  canals  for  irrigation  also  bear  wiine*) 
lo  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.*  Father  Mange  spcals 
of  one  near  the  Casa  Grande,  intended  to  receive  the  watc« 
of  the  Gila.  This  canal  was  twenty-seven  feet  wide  b>'  ten 
deep  and  was  three  leagues  long.  These  figures,  we  rniU* 
add,  appear  exaggerated  to  later  travellers,  though  thcf 
mention  another  canal  in  the  Salado  valley  which  must  bav< 
been  nearly  as  wide,  and  was  four  or  five  feet  deep.  Til 
Cli^  Dwellers  then  did  not  shrink  from  such  undertaking^ 
any  more  than  did  the  Mound  Builders,  when  they  wi 


■  Bancfori.  vol.  IV..  pp.  633 asd  635. 

*WUppk,  EwbMik,  MdTtaiMC  "  Report  «pon  ilw  Indian  Tribe*.' 
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'  their  commerce  or  their  agriculture.  Thty  illus- 
trate perhaps  better  then  thetr  buildings  to  whut  n  degree 
of  culture  thette  people  had  atiaincd. 

We  must  now  compare  with  the  CasA  Grande  of  the  Rio 
Gilawme  other  yet  more  extensive  ruins,  resembling  them 
in  a'cry  respect,  situated  in  Chihuahua.  These  buildings, 
to  which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  same  name  of  Casas 
GraiiJft,  deserve  mention  here,  as  they  arc  evidently  the 
vofkof  the  same  race  and  date  from  the  same  epoch  as 
those  of  Arizona. 

These  Casas  Grander  are  situated  in  the  San  Miguel  vaU 
iey,  not  far  from  the  present  boundary  between  the  United 
Stites  and  Atexico.  The  country  is  occupied  by  the 
Apicbcs,  who  make  all  exploration  dangerous.* 

Masses  of  rubbish  in  the  midst  of  which  rise  parts  of  walls 
seme  of  them  fifty  feci  high,  indicate  the  old  site  of  the 
town.  The  walls  were  built  of  adobe-t.  These  adobes  were 
of  vciy  irregular  length  and  twenty-two  inches  thick,  while 
tic  m-jIIs  themselves  were  nearly  five  feet  wide  and  simply 
wued  with  clay  moistened  with  water.  The  chief  building 
*>s  Soo  (cct  long  on  the  fronts  facing  north  and  south, 
t<rt  only  250  on  those  to  the  east  and  west.  The  "  Album 
Mcxkano"  sa>'s  1380  feet  by  414,  and  Bartlctt.  from  whom 
w  quote  our  figures,  probably  did  not  include  detached 
Iwiilings  in  the  sum  total.  In  1851  when  Bartlett  visited 
thtm  there  were  neither  stones  nor  beams  to  be  seen,  and  the 
*bteof  dilapidation  was  such  that  neither  the  marks  of  a 
Boor  nor  of  a  staircase  could  be  made  out ;  nor  could  he  tell 
lit  number  or  height  of  the  stories.  Other  less  conscien> 
•ious  explorers  assert  that  the  principal  buildings  were  three 
'Tories  high  and  surmounted  by  a  terrace. 

Kc  had  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  examining 
Hk  Internal  arrangements ;  but  in  one  place  he  made  out 

'Ailejvj;  "  CknM.  de  la  Prm.  d«  S.  Francisco  de  Zac«l«cai,"  Meiico.  1737, 
^  Mf.  CkrigcM :  "  St.  Ant.  dd  Mcuko,~  voL  I.,  p.  159.  Eicvd«to : 
"Kc(ielud«l  Eilado  deCb>bu»hua,"p.  334.  "Album  Mniciiio."  Mnko, 
>%>aL  I.,  p.  374.      BanJeU,  "  P«noiuJ  Nitnlive."  New  York.  1SJ4,  toL 
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six  chambers  twenty  feet  b>*  six  in  exteal,and  thisre^tticti 
space,  was  stiU  funhcr  curtailed  by  a  IJttlc  niche  ihxtt  to 
four  feet  high  at  the  end  of  each  chamber,  the  use  of  whid 
is  unknown. 

A  short  distance  off,  other  boildtogs  surround  a  sifOtt 
court.  Here  too  ve  find  the  Httic  cells  which  arc  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  Cas»s  Gnuidcs  as  of  the 
cliS-bouscs  and  the  pueblos.  This  is  an  imponaol  wA- 
cation  of  similar  habits,  and  of  the  sitoilar  origin  of  tbe 
builders. 

There  are  more  than  2000  mounds  in  the  neitrfaborboodof 
the  Casas  Grandes,  and  tl  b  probable  that  thc>'  were  bural- 
pbices.  Excavations  have  not.  however,  produced  a  singk 
human  bone.  All  that  has  been  picked  up  are  a  few  SUM 
axes,  clums>'  earthenware  statuettes  and  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, decorated  with  red,  black,  or  brown  omamcms  cm  > 
generally  white  ground. 

A  few  miles  farther  off  rises  a  regular  fortress,  not  built  <A 
adobes,  but  of  well-dressed  stone*  put  together  wilboul 
mortar  of  any  kind.  The  w-alls  are  from  ten  to  twenty  f«t 
thick,  and  the  sumniit  is  reached  by  a  path  cut  in  the  rock- 
There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  this  fortress  was  erected 
to  defend  the  Ca^as  Grandcs,  or  even  if  it  existed  whca  thai 
little  town  ilourishctl. 

Important  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  cither  side  of  the  C^ 
orado  Chiquito,  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Cobradtv 
They  d.ito  from  dilTcrent  epochs  and  on  foundations  of  on- 
wrought  stone  we  find,  as  in  Arizona,  walls  made  of  *dot** 
or  of  wood.  Numerous  fragments  of  fine  light  pottciy,  ^ 
dom  painted,  bits  of  obsidian  and  of  rocks  mostly  foreign  o 
the  locality,  also  witness  to  the  presence  of  man.' 

Among  the  ruins  is  one  building  measuring  i2o  feet  W 
360,  situated  on  an  isolated  eminence.  The  walls  have  >!' 
but  crumbled  away,  but  we  can  still  see  that  they  w(K 

'Si^reavc*. "  Report  at  ut  Eipeditkin  down  the  ZuOiaBd  CokiiBdoRmn' 
p.  8,  Wuhlnpon,  tSjJ.  Wliippk.  "  RffMirl  anil  Gipkimiooi  mv  Ibe  ]S>^ 
Panlld."  B.  MOllwwxn.  " Tagtbnch  cinet  reUc  tom  Mtwiariffi  nw*  J* 
kuitcB  dct  Snd  Soe,~  Leifuri^  tSjS. 
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twelve  feet  thick.  Inside  we  find  the  same  little  cells  we 
hare  so  often  cicstribcd,  Wt-  must  also  mention  a  fort,  tf 
«<  may  so  call  it,  which  rises  from  the  western  bank  of 
Be»-er  Creek.' 

The  river  flows  between  deep  caflons,  presenting  a  deso- 
hlca.ipcct.  Toward  the  middle  of  acliff  with  perpendicular 
vjUs  and  no  means  of  access,  at  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet, 
ri»«  a  square  tower  of  admirably  dressed  stone,  which  may 
bavc  been  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  high.  Each  story 
lising  behind  the  one  below  contains  but  a  single  room,  the 
intensions  of  which  vary  from  four  to  eight  feet  square  by 
a  height  of  three  to  five  feet.  The  floors  arc  of  beams 
roughly  squared,  and  the  openings  arc  few  and  very  narrow. 
U  is  extremely  difficult  to  penetrate  this  tower.  Through- 
out  the  valley,  as  far  as  Montezuma  Wells,  rise  similar 
towers,  which  have  been  justly  compared  by  a  traveller  to 
willows'  nests.  It  mu.st  have  required  unheard  of  labor  to 
transport  and  work  the  stones  under  such  conditions.  We 
Mk  ourselves  what  manner  of  men  were  the  builders  and 
*'bil  can  have  been  their  aim  ;  but  we  arc  unable  to  answer 
thcjc  constantly  repeated  questions. 

Bui  wc  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  surprises  which  await 
*■! in  these  regions;  that  is,  if  we  can  accept  with  full  con- 
I'dcncc  the  account  of  Captain  Walker,  who  speaks  of  having 
*ii*wvcrcd  in  1850,  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  a 
"pillar  citadel,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  town,  the  ruins  of 
lUch  extend  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  of  which  the  streets 
IBliiR  3t  right  angles  with  each  other  are  still  recognizable.' 

A  storm  of  fire,"  he  sa>'s,  "  had  passed  over  the  town ;  the 
stones  are  calcined  by  the  flames ;  the  very  rock  from  which 
1^  chief  building  rises  bears  traces  of  fu^on  ;  eveiy  thing 
Icsitlks  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat." 

Before  entirely  rejecting  an  account  which  no  one  has  yet 
Wnlimied  we  must  remember  that  more  important  traces 


'Oi.  HoAnu:  "  Ethn.  Ob*,  on  Inilimni  Inliabiiing  Ncrada.  Califontii.aad 
*ntjM,'-  U,  s.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Sun-cy,  iS;6. 
"Sam  Fnad^ft  Utr^U.  quoted  b;   Biincroft.   "  NuiK   Raccs."  *aL  tV., 
4t7. 
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exist  in  ?ifissouri,  on  the  Gasconade  River,  not  far  from  St. 
Louis,  of  .in  .ancient  town  with  regular  .tciuares,  roads  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  and  houses  of  unwrougfat 
stone  without  any  traces  of  mortar.  Wc  may  also  mention 
similar  ruins  at  Buffalo  Creek  and  on  the  Osage  River.' 

Some  time  ago  Major  Powell  ascended  for  some  hundreds 
of  miles  the  Great  Colorado,  still  so  little  known.  He  tells 
of  having  noticed  in  dreary  and  deserted  regions  traces  of  a 
population  now  completely  passed  away.  Kvcr>'n'hcrc  in 
the  valleys  arc  pueblos,  and  cliff-houses  are  seen  at  eveiy 
turn  in  the  wild  and  picturesque  cartons,  among  rocks  about 
4,800  feet  high,  and  where  the  cliffs  sometimes  lean 
so  closely  together  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
river  sinks  into  a  subterranean  passage  like  the  tunnels  of  a 
railway.  Round  about  these  abandoned  habitations  the 
travellers  found  fragments  of  pottery,  arrow-points,  and  chips 
of  quartz,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  picked  up  every- 
where in  Central  America, 

We  have  described  numerous  buildings  situated  in  the 
valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  cliff-houses 
were  built,  .til  the  approaches  to  which  were  defended  by 
watch-towers  or  other  posts  of  observation.  Every  thing 
tells  of  constant  reprisals,  of  incessant  peril,  and  formidable 
enemies.  But  there  are  yet  other  more  considerable  ruins, 
of  more  imposing  appearance  as  a  whole,  the  former  in- 
habitants of  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exposed 
to  the  same  dangers. 

These  formed  pcaccible  co;nmunitic$,  exclusively  agiicui- 
tural,  in  which  communum  under  the  authority  of  a  despotic 
chief  appears  to  have  been  the  prevalent  sj'stcm.  Gregg, 
who  crossed  New  Mexico  about  1840,  was  the  first  to 
describe  them,*  and  he  tells  us  that  the  ruins  of  the  Pueblo 
Bonito  in  the  Nav^ijo  country,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
included  houses  built  of  slab5  of  sandstone,  a  mode  of  con- 

'Conant  1  "  Fooi.prials  of  Vutiibed  Rac»."  p.  71. 

'"Conunercc  Ae\  PniiiicK,"  ifA,  I.,  p.  Aa,  New  Vork,  1844.  Tlie  pueblo 
of  which  Grc^  tpvaki  undci  th«  bmm  of  tk*  Benito  ^•Uo  b  protablf  ike 
Pinudo  Pueblo. 
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struction  quite  unknown  in  the  country  at  present.  These 
houses  arc  still  intact,  though  their  antiquity  is  such  that  wc 
arc  absolutely  ignorant  of  their  origin. 

In  t849.  Colonel  Washington,  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 
ot^anized  an  expedition  against  the  Navajos,  who  infested 
the  northern  part  of  the  territory,  and  it  is  to  Lieutenant, 
afterward  General^  Simpson,  attached  to  the  topographical 


FlC  loa. — Ground  pkn  of  the  Pueblo  Bonito  in  ibe  Cluico  Ofloa. 


department  of  the  army,  that  we  owe  the  first  regular  plans 
of  the  ruins  met  with  by  the  soldiers  at  every  turn  in  cross- 
ing the  Chaco  Cafton." 

The  Bonito  Pueblo  is  the  most  important  of  these  villages 
(fig.  102).  It  will  be  well  to  describe  it  with  some  detail.'  to 
be  able  to  compare  it  with  other  pueblos  closely  resembling 

■**  Report,  Secniuy  of  War,"  Thirty-fin.i  Coni^rm,  Fint  Se«noa. 
*  Raini  of  Cluca  CtBoo  ciiumn«d  in  1877.     Jtckion,  1^  t,,  43a,  440,  /f  ttf,, 
pL  LVIII. 
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it  in  tiicir  chief  arrangements.  We  must  add.  however,  that 
most  of  them  arc  of  nxl angular  plan,  and  Iliat  they  present 
a  unity  of  design  that  wc  do  not  find  to  the  same  extent  in 
the  Bonito  Fueblo. 

This  pueblo,  built  doubtless  by  degrees  as  the  necessities 
of  the  moment  dictated,  rises  below  the  perpendicular  rocks 
which  limit  the  Chaco  Canon,  and  forms  an  irregular  half  of 
an  ellipse  measuring  five  hundred  and  forty-fotir  feet  by 
four  hundred  and  fourteen.  An  inside  court  is  divided  into 
two  almost  equal  portions  by  a  row  of  four  cstufas. 

Two  wings  arc  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  principal 
building.  The  left  wing  is  divided  into  three  rows  of 
parallel  rooms,  measuring  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  long 
by  from  twelve  to  fifteen  wide,  bfger  than  those  of  the  cliff- 
houscs.  The  outer  walls  arc  in  ruins,  but  the  division  walls 
in  pretty  good  preservation  still  reach  up  to  the  second 
storj'.  This  wing  forms  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  and  although 
the  whole  of  this  portion  has  suffered  very  much  we  can  still 
make  out  five  rows  of  cells,  with  nine  cells  to  each  row. 
Lastly  we  mu^t  mc^ntion  three  estufas,  half  underground, 
a  little  in  adv-incc  of  the  buildings. 

In  the  right  wing  the  walls  arc  better  preserved  ;  they  are 
still  thirty  feet  high,  and  four  different  stories,  one  above 
the  other,  have  been  made  out,'  This  part  of  the  buildings 
aiqjcarcd  to  the  explorers  to  be  the  most  recent  portion  of 
the  whole  pueblo,  some  of  the  beams  which  supported  the 
iloor  are  still  in  their  places,  and  from  them  we  can  judge 
how  the  different  rooms,  the  laigest  of  the  pueblo,  were 
arranged. 

The  state  of  decay  of  part  of  the  ruins  is  such  that  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  on  the  exact  number  of  the  rooms.  In 
a  neighboring  pueblo,  that  of  Pintado,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  have  been  counted,  and  every  thing  points  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  there  were  even  more  in  the  Pueblo  Bonito, 

'  Then  U«  alao  *erenl  ilonM  in  the  nei^boruag  pueblos.  The  Piieblo 
Plalido  htA  lour :  llic  tccanct.  tea  feel  hl^li ;  the  Ihird.  *e*«a.  The  Pneblo  of 
the  Arrojro  hM  Uutc  tiork),,  kn J  tt»aj  othtn  nui^hi  be  qsoicd. 
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Neither  the  inner  nor  the  outer  wafls  sllow  any  trace  of 
stairs,  so  th»t  it  is  probable  the  inhabitants  went  (rom  one 
story  to  another  by  nn:ans  of  ladders.— a  mode  of  access  still 
obtaining  in  the  pueblos  now  inhabited.  The  windows  arc 
extremely  small,  and  their  lintels  consist  of  pieces  of  cedar 
or  pine  wood  scarcely  squared  and  merely  laid  side  by  side. 
The  floors  must  have  been  of  wood,  but  matt  of  them  were 
used  by  Colonel  Washington's  soldiers  to  feed  thdr  camp, 
fires. 

The  walls  of  the  eastern  .wde  arc  pretty  well  preserved, 
and  rise  to  the  height  of  the  second  stoi^'.  On  this  side  are 
the  two  largest  estufas  of  the  pueblo,  their  diameter  exceed^ 


Kic.   103- — DiSctcnt  kindi  of  nuuonTV  uwd  in  the  builditi|!«  of  the  CImco 

V«lfey. 

ing  fifty  feet.  They  were  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  court, 
and  covered  by  a  mass  of  masonry,  forming  a  rectangle  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  by  sixty-five.  Farther  on. 
masses  of  rubbish  mark  the  site  of  buildings,  the  use  of 
which  cannot  be  made  out,  connecting  the  large  estufas  with 
two  smalt  ones,  which  touched  the  chief  buildings.  In  the 
court  itself,  a  scries  of  excavations,  filled  with  rubbisli  of  all 
kinds,  suggests  a  set  of  subterranean  passages,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  thi^  interesting  point  has  not  been 
verified. 

The  masonry,  generally  remarkable  for  the  care  and  pre- 
ci.Mon  with  which  it  U  executed,  contrasts  strangely  with 
that  now  to  be  seen  amongst  the  sedentary  Indians.     The 
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people  of  the  pueblos  always  selected  the  larnest  stones  to 
frame  the  openings,  and  they  placed  ihem  exactly  at  right 
angles.  In  the  very  diver.se  buildings  which  make  up  the 
Pueblo  Bonito,  this  masoniy  presents  remarkable  difler- 
enccs  (fig.  103) ;  it  docs  not  all  ^cm  to  date  from  the  same 
period,  and  it  may  be  that  parts  have  been  restored  at  more 
recent  epochs  than  that  of  the  original  building.  In  many 
parts  the  walls  are  strengthened  with  round  pieces  of  wood, 
three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  set  upright ;  and,  by  others, 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  long  by  six  to  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter, arranged  horizontally.  We  find  a  similar  plan  .idopted 
in  the  islands  of  Greece,'  subject,  as  they  arc,  to  disas- 
trous earthquakes,  and  the  same  causes  may  have  led  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  to  take  the  same  precautions. 
Let  us  not  weary  of  calling  atteniion  to  the  similitude  in 
the  intellect  of  man  and  the  identity  in  his  ideas  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  For,  truly,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  points  of  the  study  in  which  we  arc  engaged. 

We  must  also  note  the  great  number  of  cstufas  which 
everywhere  rise  amidst  the  ruins  under  notice.  Jackson  has 
counted  twenty-one  of  them.  They  are  generally  remark- 
able for  their  size  and  the  solidity  of  their  construction. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  on  a  level  with  the  soil,  and  their 
height  was  greater  than  that  of  the  other  buildings.  There 
were  no  lateral  openings  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
as  in  the  Pintado  Pueblo,  the  entrance  was  from  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  Most  of  these  estufas  are  completely  in  ruins,  and 
their  Mtc  alone  is  marked  by  a  pile  of  earth  and  stones. 
Those  few  still  standing  prove  the  intelligence  of  the 
architects  and  the  skill  of  the  workmen.  In  some  pueblos 
the  estufas  are  strengthened  with  buttresses:  in  the 
Hungo-Pavie  Pueblo,  for  instance,  the  e&tufa  i.t  fLanked 
by  six  buttresses,  forming  regular  pillars;  and,  in  the 
Pueblo  Pintado,  there  are  four  very  similar  ones.  Instan- 
ces of  this  peculiarity  might  be  multiplied. 

Every  di8C0ver>'  confirm*  the  importance  of  these  estufas. 

'"  Let  pKoiea  Iloauancl  lei  Teiii|»  pt^-hiUotiqacs,' toI.  L.p.  414. 
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Wc  have  noticed  them  in  the  clifT-houscs,  wc  find  them  again 
in  the  piitbios.  and  to  this  day  they  arc  to  be  seen  amongst 
the  Moqui  Indians,  where  they  consist  of  square  rooms  used 
as  workshops  for  weaving.  The  Moquts.  both  male  and  fe- 
male, assemble  in  them  to  avoid  the  great  heat  of  the  day, 
or,  according  to  more  credible  accounts,  to  practise  their 
mysterious  rites.  This  constant  presence  of  the  cstufa  is 
another  point  of  comparison  which  must  not  be  forgotten. 

In  the  course  of  his  researches  Jackson  discovered  outside 
the  enclosure  of  the  pueblos,  on  the  east,  some  little  struc- 
tures raised  on  a  bank  of  stones  forming  the  lower  stratum 
of  the  rock.  The  calcareous  bed  had  indeed  been  length- 
ened by  a  layer  of  masonry,  formed  of  large  and  small  stones 
arranged  alternately.  Vet  farther  off  was  another  more  im- 
portant mass  of  ruins  covering  an  area  of  163  feet  by  73,  and 
including  two  estufas.  AH  appearances  pointed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  ruins  were  connected  with  the  Bonito 
Pueblo. 

Time  doubtless  failed  the  explorers  for  the  excavation  of 
the  two  heaps  of  cinders  on  the  south  of  the  pueblo ;  but  it 
is  very  certain  that  these  middens  would  have  yielded  many 
objects  which  \vould  have  made  us  better  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  pueblo. 

Amongst  the  other  pueblos  discovered  we  must  mention 
that  of  Una  Vida,  the  cstufa  of  which  is  the  largest  hitherto 
found,  its  diameter  exceeding  sixt)*  feet ;  the  Pintado  Pueblo, 
already  referred  to  more  than  once;  the  Weje-Gi  Pueblo; 
the  Peflasca-Blanca  Pueblo,  of  elliptical  form,  with  an  in- 
ternal  court  measuring  364  feet  by  269,  the  largest  of  any 
after  the  Bonito  Pueblo,  the  buildings  covering  altc^thcr 
an  area  of  499  feet  by  363  ;  and  the  Arroyo  Pueblo,  in  which 
three  stories  can  be  made  out,  with  floors  of  interlaced  wiU 
low  branches  covered  with  beaten  earth.  Near  these  large 
pueblos  were  several  other  very  small  ones.  That  marked  9 
in  the  plans  drawn  by  Jackson  is  only  seventy-eight  feet  by 
sixty-three;  yet  it  has  two  estufas  and  some  twenty  rooms. 
A  detailed  description  of  these  pueblos  would  involve  us  in 
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constant  repetition.  Everywhere  wc  meet  with  the  same 
class  of  structures  with  their  remarkable  regularity,  their 
walls  of  stones  or  adobes,  ajid  their  estufas  overlouking  the 
rest  of  the  buildings.  Wc  must  add,  however,  that  the 
Pueblo  Alto,  which  can  scawely  be  seen  from  the  valley,  is 
situated,  like  the  clifT-houscs,  at  the  top  of  a  hill  of  consider 
able  height.  It  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  twenty-eight  steps 
roughly  cut  in  the  rock,  and  on  either  side  hulcs  can  be  made 
out,  in  which  the  hands  could  be  placed  to  laciliute  the 
ascent.  Arrived  at  the  Mesa  we  find  ourselves  opposite  a 
building  forming  a  parallelogram,  presenting  every  appear- 
ance of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  much  older  than  any 
of  the  structures  in  the  valley.  Close  by  we  see  a  huge  heap 
of  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  fragments  of  pottery.  This 
heap  lias  been  measured  by  American  engineers,  who  esti- 
mate its  contents  at  35,000  cubic  feet.  We  can  but  repeat 
our  regrets  that  the  explorers  could  not  undertake  any  ex- 
cavations, which  would  doubtless  have  aided  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  problems  wc  have  stated. 

The  traveller  is  well  rewarded  for  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent 
of  the  Pueblo  Alto.  Beneath  his  feet  he  sees  the  ruins 
rising  from  every  part  of  the  Chaco  Caflon,  while  beyond 
Stretches  a  v,ast  panorama;  on  the  north  the  basin  of  the 
San  Juan  and  the  La  Plata  chain  ;  on  the  eaiit  the  Sierra 
Tunccha ;  on  the  south  the  snow>-  crest  of  the  Sierra  San 
Mateo ;  on  the  west  the  Jcmez  Mountains,  overlooked  by  the 
Pelado  with  its  eternal  snows.  All  else  is  changetl,  nature 
alone  has  remained  immovable,  and  the  man  of  the  tgth 
century  enjoys  the  same  view,  alike  imposing  and  attractive, 
which  must  have  charmed  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
pueblo. 

Al  the  Chettro-Kettle  Fueblo,  General  Simpson,  during 
bis  first  exploration,  was  able  to  examine  a  chamber  still  in 
a  remarkable  state  of  preservation."  We  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  description  he  gives,  which  proves  that  the 

'  "  Journal  of  Lieule&tnl  Jamc*  A.  Siispion  in  ibe  Rtpon  of  Ibc  Sccrclar; 
of  War " ;  jut.  Concrws  IM  ScMioa.     (:j«B>lc)  £x.  Uoc.  No.  (n,  pp.  79,  8a 
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men  of  old,  buried  tliough  the>'  were  in  regions  so  difficult 
of  approach,  knew  how  to  build  their  home  with  as  much 
art  as  the  people  whom  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing upon  as  the  initiators  of  civilization. 

"This  room,"  says  Genera!  Simpson,  "is  fourteen  feet 
wide  by  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  lonR,  and  ten  feet  in 
elevation.  It  has  an  outside  door-way  three  and  a  half 
feet  high  by  two  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  one  at  its  west 
end,  leading  into  the  adjoining  room,  two  feet  wide,  and 
at  present,  on  account  of  rubbish,  only  two  and  a  half 
feet  high.  The  stone  walls  still  have  their  plaster  upon 
them,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  On  the  south 
wail  is  3  recess  or  niche  three  feet  two  inches  high  by  four 
feet  five  inches  wide  and  four  feet  deep.  Its  position  and 
wzc  naturally  suggested  the  idea  that  it  might  have  been  a 
fireplace ;  but  if  so,  the  smoke  must  have  returned  to  the 
room,  as  there  was  no  chimney  outlet  for  it.  In  addition  to 
this  laige  recess,  there  were  tliree  smaller  ones  in  the  same 
wall.  The  ceiling  showed  two  main  beams,  laid  trans- 
versely; on  these  longitudinally  were  a  number  of  smaller 
ones  in  juxtaposition  ;  the  ends  being  tied  together  by  a 
species  of  wooden  fibre,  and  the  interstices  chinked  in  with 
small  stones.  On  these  again  transversely,  in  close  contact, 
was  a  kind  of  lathing  of  the  odor  and  appearance  of  cedar, 
all  in  a  good  state  of  preservation."  Jackson,  who  visited 
these  ruins  twenty-eight  years  later  tlian  General  Simpson, 
did  not  find  thi.s  room  nortli-wcst  of  the  main  building,'  but 
he  mentions  others  no  less  curious,  which  were  reached  by 
holes  made  in  the  masonry,  the  first  story  alone  having  a 
scries  of  little  windows.  The  walls  of  the  Chettro- Kettle 
Pueblo  measured  93S  feet  long  by  forty  high,  and  contained 
315,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry.  When  we  remember  that 
each  stone  making  up  this  sum  total  had  to  be  hewn  from 
the  quarr^',  c.irrii-<l  a  considerable  distance,  dressed  and  set 
in  its  place;  further  that  the  posts  had  to  be  brought  from 
a  long  way  off  and  the  openings  to  be  made,  it  is  difficult 
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to  avoid  concluding  that  a  great  number  of  woricmen,  di- 
rected by  skilfu!  architects,  must  have  been  employed  on 
this  buildini;,  which  at  least  in  the  art  of  masonry,  marks  an 
advanced  stage  of  culture. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  pueblo  on 
the  banks  of  the  Las  Animas  River,  which  flows  into  the 
San  juan  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Cliaco  Cafton.  This 
pueblo  has  been  visited  by  the  Hon.  L.  H.  Morgan,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  with  scrupulous  fidelity.'  The  chief  build- 
ing. 36S  feet,  and  its  two  wings.  270  feet  long,  arc  higher  than 
any  others  yet  discovered.  They  contained  five,  perhaps 
even  six,  stories,  and  seventy  rooms  or  cells  on  each  story. 
The  walls,  never  less  than  two  feet,  arc  here  and  there  three 
feet  six  inches  thick.  Some  of  the  rooms  communicaie 
with  each  other  by  trap-doors ;  others  have  two  doors  and 
four  lateral  openings,  small  enough,  it  is  true,  but  at  least 
admitting  air  and  light.  luxuries  nearly  unknown  amongst 
these  people.  There  too  we  find  estufas  ;  there  are  two  in 
the  principal  structure,  a  third  in  a  building  annexed  to  it, 
and  a  fourth,  sixty-three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  court. 

There  are  other  pueblos,  nearly  as  large,  in  the  valley  of 
Los  Animas,  but  Morgan  estimates  its  population  at  only 
five  thousand  at  a  time  when  all  the  pueblos  were  inhabited. 

At  the  other  end  of  New  Mexico  there  are  ruins  no  less  re 
markable.'  and  there  is  so  great  a  resemblance  between  them 
and  those  we  have  been  describing  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  attribute  them  to  the  same  races  and  the  same  period. 
These  pueblos  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Rio  de  las  Frijolcs,  on  the  south  by  the  San  Domingo,  on 
the  cast  by  the  plateau  stretching  away  to  Santa  Vt. 

We  choose  from  among  these  ruins  those  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Pecos,  a  little  river  flowing  into  the  Rio  Grande,  in 

* "  On  the  Rntn*  of  «  Sion«  Puet)lo  on  Ihc  Amolu  Riter  m  New  U«x< 
leo."  Am.  Auoc  Sl.LouU,  1877-    "Rcp«l,  Pealxjdy  Muwoni."  »ol.  II..  p.S36. 

*  A.  F.  Baadclier :  "  R«por(  on  ibe  Raini  of  lh«  Puctilo  ol  Fvco*."  Atch-  In- 
Hintcof  AnkeTict,"  Botton,  xtAx. 
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the  neighborhooO  of  which  »re  found  rich  plaettas,  as  the 
Spanish  called  mines  containing  precious  metals,  and  cerilles, 
in  which  blue  and  green  turquoises  arc  still  found.  Bandc- 
lier  has  recently  visited  the  Rio  Pecos  valley,  which  is  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  long  by  six  to  eight  wide,  and  is 
situated  at  a  height  of  six  thousand  throe  hundred  and  forty- 
six  feet.'  We  cannot  do  better  than  follow  his  description 
of  the  chief  buildings,  supplementing  it,  however,  from  other 
sources,  and  will  retain  the  initials  A  and  \S,  by  which  he 
designates  two  groups,  the  name  and  history  of  which  are 
both  completely  unknown. 

The  Pueblo  B  rises  on  a  mesa  overlooking  the  Rio  Pecos. 
Its  foundations  rest  on  siliceous  rock,  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  building  vary  according  to  the  sinuosities  or  asperities 
of  the  site,  so  that  they  are  far  from  presenting  that  regu- 
larity which  strikes  us  so  forcibly  in  the  pueblos  of  the  Chaco 
or  of  the  MacElmo.  The  building  is  four  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long  by  sixty-three  at  its  widest  portion.  It  has 
no  lateral  wings,  no  internal  court,  and  for  the  first  time  we 
find  no  estufa.  As  many  as  five  hundred  and  seven  cells 
have  been  counted,  separated  by  very  thin  division  walLi. 
The  largest  measure  nine  feet  by  sixteen,  the  smallest  seven 
feet  by  nine.  Dandelier  estimates  their  height  at  seven  feet 
and  a  half,  and  if  his  calculation  be  correct  the  total  height 
of  the  building  would  be  thirty-six  feet.  How  could  such  a 
tiny  place  be  the  home  of  a  human  being?* 

Very  different  layers  can  be  made  out  in  the  masonry: 
some  arc  of  gray  or  red  schistous  sandstone,  others  of  a 
conglomerate  formed  of  a  quantity  of  stones  var>'ing  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  nut.  One  part  only,  consid- 
ercd  the  most  recent,  is  of  adobes  of  considerable  size,  measur- 
ing eleven  inches  by  six.     The  inside  surface  of  the  masonry 

'Emory:  "Notu  ol  ■  Militaty  RecoBnaJMBce  from  Fori  I-eavcnworth 
la  Kmiu*  to  Sin  Dlc^o  In  Calilornii.'    \VMtihi|^nn.  1848. 

*CMtall<d>  de  Nagcn  ;  '*  Relation  du  Vd;.  <1c  Cilioli."  Joan  Jsn»iUo ; 
"  App.  VI..  T«Tniui  CompEUii.'' lerici  I  .  vol.  iX.  G.  CuUlio  de  U  Com: 
"  Mdnoria  d«l  Detcubiiniieiilo  que  — hiiu  on  t\  Nticro  Mtiko,"  U«iicOr 
IS90  :  Doc.  incd.  de  Iw  Arvkivos  de  IndiM,  vol.  XV.,  p.  144. 
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is  covered  with  a  very  carefully  spread  white  co:ating,  the 
constituents  of  which  could  not  be  determined,  and  the  wails 
are  strengthened  with  posts  of  cedar  or  |>ine  wood  imbedded 
in  the  masonry  in  their  natural  state,  only  the  bark  having 
been  removed.  Other  posts  served  a.s  supports  to  the  floor, 
consisting  of  brushwood,  chips  of  wood,  and  a  thick  coating 
of  moistened  clay,  this  arrangement  being  the  same  as  that 
described  above.  No  trace  has  been  found  of  sidc^doors  or 
staircases  ;  the  different  stories,  which  are  placed  one  behind 
the  other,  were  reached  by  trap^doors.  Caslafteda,  speaking 
of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  expeditions  of  the  S]>anish,  that 
of  1540,  in  which  he  took  part,  relates  that  the  roof  of  the 
housefi  formed  terraces,  by  which  the  inhabitants  passed 
from  one  to  the  other.  Such  doubtless  had  also  been  their 
mode  of  communication.  We  may  add  that  it  is  the  plan 
still  in  use  amongst  the  Indians  of  ZuHi,  Moqui,  Acoma,  and 
Taos;  no  change  has  taken  place  in  these  secular  customs. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  some  cinders  and  fragments  of  char- 
coal have  been  picked  up,  sole  traces  of  the  domestic  hcatth. 
It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  what  method  was  employed 
to  ensure  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  but  this  was  probably 
because  of  the  state  of  dilapidation  in  which  the  building 
was  found,  as  General  Simpson  descril>es  a  hole  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke  exactly  above  the  hearth  tn  the  San 
Domingo  Pueblo- 
Pueblo  A.  \%  situated  on  the  north  of  Pueblo  B.  It  in- 
cludes several  buildings  surrounding  a  court.  The  height  of 
these  buildings  must  have  varied  very  much;  that  on  the 
cast  was  five,  that  on  the  north  two,  and  that  on  the  south  four 
stones  high.'  Bandeher  gives  the  size  of  the  court  as  two 
hundred  and  ten  feet  by  sixty-three.  The  perimeter  of  the 
whole  is  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  and  as 
many  as  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  rooms  have  been 
counted.  This  pueblo  is  the  largest  hitherto  discovered. 
Us  construction  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  those 
already  described :  no  staircase,  window,  or  hearth  is  to  be 

'Bawlctlcr,  /.  t.,  \>.  7S. 
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seen,  and  three  little  estufus  recall  the  usual  customs  of  the 
people  under  notice.  Mr.  E.  l.ee  Childc,  in  a  recent  publica> 
lion  {Correspondent,  loth  Nov..  i88i),  iloscnbes  an  Indian 
vill^c  of  New  Mexico  which  he  had  just  visited.  "  Before 
us,"  he  says,  "on  the  right  and  the  left,  arc  two  rows  of  these 
adobe  habitations,  low,  with  no  openings  outward,  no  doors, 
no  stairca^K.  The  flat  terraced  roofs  are  reached  by  a  mov. 
able  outside  ladder.  All  the  windows  and  doors  open  on  to 
an  inside  court,  which  can  only  be  reached  by  going  down 
another  ladder.  Each  house  is  thus  a  kind  of  little  fort,  into 
which,  the  ladder  once  withdrawn,  neither  man  nor  beast 
can  i)enetrate.  This  tribe  forms  \n\T\.  of  tlic  Pueblo  Indians, 
who  liave  adopted  agricultural  customs,  cultivating  the 
ground  and  breeding  cattle."  Docs  not  this  read  like  a 
description  of  the  ancient  dwellings  we  arc  endeavoring  to 
make  known  ? 

Round  about  the  pueblo*  and  inside  the  different  celb 
have  been  picked  up  innumerable  fragments  of  pottery, 
arrow-points,  chips  of  obsidian,  black  lava,  agates,  jasper, 
quartz,  atone  .axes  and  hammers,  and  copper  rings.  Among 
these  objects  we  must  mention  especially  two  little  earthen- 
ware figures,  very  like  the  idols  o(  the  Mexicans.  Thus  far 
this  is  the  only  fact  that  throws  any  light  on  the  religion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  pueblos.' 

This  habitation  in  common,  these  cells  all  exactly  resem- 
bling one  another,  with  the  absence  of  any  larger  residence, 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  men  of  the  pueblos  led  a 
communal  existence.*     "  The  next  morning,"  says  a  recent 

'  'I'lir  reiKiidiu  of  Mt.  Frank  Ciuhing  at  the  Zufti  I'u«tilo  mil  doubilcu 
throw  %  Bood  of  light  on  Ilia  whole  tuhji-cl.  The  few  (>rdliiimu>  wordt  which 
have  appeared  in  Ihc  CeHlurj  Magatinf  and  clKwhcrc  pnimiu  Iha  meal  intcl- 
«Bling  mutlk.  Mr.  Cuiihing  U  now  (iS&i)  about  to  prepare  hit  linal  repMi. 
Am.  <ic  Etpejo:  "  El  Viaje  igue  hiw  cii  cl  anno  de  ocheaia  jr  tict."  Hakluji, 
"  VojTBEef.,"  vol.  III.  If  we  Mccpt  Corooiiiio'i  account  Pwwj  was  alicadym 
niini  in  1540.  Later,  umlet  the  iliicction  of  i!ie  Fianciicaiti,  the  pueblo  wu  re- 
built, a  church  and  conrtnt  creclnl.  and  in  i6S0lhe  piipitUiiun  exceeded  1,000. 
Vaiancvit :  "CMinMa,"p.  300.     Ikaddier,  i.e.,  p.  latet  tty. 

■Buideiki,  /.  t„  pp.  M>  ^  8<}.ettef.  Forw,  Cong,  dcs  Am.,  Luxem- 
bourg. 1S77,  p.  16. 
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traveller,  "  I  was  waked  at  dawn  by  a  strange  chant.  Hav- 
ing at  once  drawn  aside  ttic  curtains  of  the  ambuUnce,  1 
dimi/  made  out  the  profile  of  the  chief,  who  was  standing  at 
the  summit  of  the  pueblo.  When  he  h.id  finished  chanting, 
he  gave  out  a  proclamation.  He  had  scarcely  finished  when 
I  saw  figures  moving  rapidly.  It  was  explained  to  me  that 
the  chant  of  the  chief  was  an  act  of  adoration,  and  the  object 
of  the  proclamation  was  to  make  known  what  was  to  be  the 
task  of  the  diflcrent  families  made  up  of  the  five  hundred 
persons  living  in  the  pueblo."  The  present  may  help  us  to 
understand  the  past.  They  were  certainly  an  agricultural 
race,  for  cvcr>'  sedentary  population  must  be  so  from  mere 
force  of  circumstances.  Moreover,  near  the  Rio  Pecos  culti- 
vated fields  have  been  made  out.  and  irrigative  works  of 
considerable  extent,  including  aeequtas  or  large  canals,  and 
tanjas  or  irrigating  ditches.  This  was  doubtles.<t  the  Hueria 
del pHebh,  the  garden  cultivated  byall  in  common.  In  many 
places  the  outlines  have  been  traced  of  fields  in  which  maize 
was  cultivated,  and  these  fields  are  remarkable  for  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  a  robust  variety  of  sun-tlower.  The 
common  property  was  under  the  same  kind  of  government 
as  that  generally  adopted  in  Mexico  before  the  Spanish  Con> 
quest.  The  land,  the  property  of  all,  was  divided  every  year 
amongst  the  different  families  forming  the  tribe,  who  were 
probably  very  closely  related  to  each  other.  But  each 
family  had  a  right  to  the  prod  uce  of  the  toil  of  its  members  ; 
they  reaped  the  seed  they  sowed,  they  gathered  the  fruits 
the>' planted.  These  assertions  seem  to  be  well  founded: 
for  according  to  Mariano  Ruii,  who  lived  for  a  long  time 
amongst  the  Pecos  IndLins,  this  mode  of  cultivation  was  till 
recently  practised  by  them  ;  in  fact  it  tasted  until  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  tribe,  and  to  quote  their  own  words:  "  La  tierras 
son  del  pueblo,  pero  cada  uno  picde  vender  sus  coscchas." 

The  Ciifl  Dwellers  and  inhabitants  of  the  pueblos  have 
left  behind  them  as  many  fmgmentsof  pottery  as  the  Mound 
Builders.  Jackson  tcils  us  that  all  who  have  visited  these 
regions  have  been  strongly  impressed  by  the  fragments  of 
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pottery  everywhere  strewing  their  path,  and  that  even  in 
parts  where  no  vestige  of  human  habitation  has  been  found. 
The  pottery  was  doubtless  of  a  kind  to  enable  it  to  last 
longer  than  the  adobes,  which  have  cnimbled  to  dust.  Ban- 
dciicr,  again,  in  speaking  of  the  ruins  of  the  Rio  Pecos,  says 
that  wagon-loads  of  painted  pottcr>'  lie  at  the  feet  of  the  tra- 
veller; and  Schoolcraft'  speaks  of  the  profusion  of  fragments 
of  pottcrj-  loft  behind  them  by  the  ancient  tribes  who  lived 
on  the  bank*  of  the  Rio  Gila,  as  proofs  of  their  long  resi. 
dcncc  there.  Holmes  is  even  more  explicit,  and,  according 
to  him.  the  number  of  these  fragments  is  quite  confusing. 

^^^^^B  Fro.  104.— VM«»raiin<la«  the  banlu  of  the  San  Juan. 

On  a  surface,  roughly  estimated  at  ten  feet  square,  he  was  able 
to  pick  up  fragments  belonging  to  fifly-fivc  different  vases, 
jars  or  amphone,  dishes  or  bottles.  ,A1I  explorations  lead 
to  the  same  results,  and  evcr^'whcrc  the  heaps  of  frag> 
mcnts  of  all  kinds  are  of  much  greater  importance  than  those 
found  at  the  present  day  near  villages  occupied  by  seden- 
tary Indians.  To  explain  this,  recourse  has  been  had  to  a 
strange  supposition.  It  has  been  said  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  forced  to  flee  before  a  sudden  invasion,  had 
broken  their  crockery  before  leaving  their  hearths  forever — 
cither  under  the  influence  of  a  superstitious  horror,  or  to 

' "  Archircx  of  AlMrij^nal  Knowledge."  voL  III.,  p.  S3. 
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prevent  their    property  becoming  the  booty  of  a  hated 
enemy. 

Wliat  is  more  certain  is,  that  the  pieces  of  pot- 
tery found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  show  no  signs 
of  (Jetcrior-Hion,  although  they  have  been  subjected 
for  centuries  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  scason.t. 
Gcncfally,  the  earthenware  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  Mound  Builders  (fig.  104) ;  it 
was  made  of  a  fine  clay,  very  plentiful  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  the  homes  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  and,  to  give  it  coo- 


Fic  loj, — Funenl  ura  found  io  Uuk. 

^stcnc>',  this  clay  was  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand, 
bits  ul  shell,  or  even  uilh  pellets  of  earth  moulded  and 
baked.  Often  after  kneading  his  clay,  the  potter  cut  it  into 
thin  strips,  which  he  laid  one  upon  the  other,  giving  them 
the  form  required  with  his  hand.  This  is  the  mode  still  cm- 
ployed  in  the  glass-works  of  Europe  in  making  crucibles  and 
other  things  requiring  delicate  workmanship.  We  give  a 
figure  (fig.  105)  of  a  jar,  or  funeral  urn,  found  tn  Utah,  near 
a  structure  of  adobes  now  completely  in  ruins.'  This  illus- 
tration will  help  us  to  understand  the  details  of  the  manu- 

'  TKii  fu  b«kinci  to  the  Pcnbodf  Mmcum.  ud  ii  capabi*  of  holdiDf  thrt* 
gtHuBi ;  uiotba,  (otind  near  Epwin  Creek,  holdi  do  leu  tboM  lea  gkHiNtt. 
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filCture.  All  the  pieces  of  pottery  found  had  been  subjected 
to  the  heat  of  lire ;  and,  although  that  heat  had  never  been 
great  enough  to  change  the  original  color  of  the  day,  the 
baking  had  made  them  so  hard  that,  when  struck,  they  give 
out  a  very  clear  metallic  sound.  Lightness  was  evidently  a 
quality  much  esteemed;  the  internal  and  external  surfaces 
were  carefully  smoothed  before  baking,  Jind  the  workman 
often  succeeded  in  making  the  body  of  the  largest  pots  no 
thicker  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  A  great  many  of  these 
pot9  retain  traces  of  paintings,  and  several  have  been  coated 
with  a  varnish  converted  by  baking  into  a  brilliant  polish, 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  thai  of  our  modern  enamelled 
manufactures.  Ileneath  some  sepulchral  mounds  near  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  have  been  found  some  pieces  of  pottery,  in- 
ferior in  execution  to  those  of  Ohio  and  MiSiSissippi,  which 
still  retain  this  polish.  These  jars  contained  burnt  human 
bones,  yet  anotlicr  proof  of  the  practice  of  cremation  at  ccr- 
tain  periods  by  certain  races.' 

The  vamisli  was  generally  black,  blue,  or  brown,  more 
rarely  red  or  while.  We  do  not  know  what  were  its  constitu- 
ents; they  varied  probably  according  to  the  locality.  Wc 
know  for  instance  that  the  Spanish  found  some  vases  in  the 
pueblos  that  were  full  of  varnish  ready  for  use,*  and  at  the 
present  day  the  people  of  Guatemala  use  a  resinous  gum  to 
coat  the  surface  of  their  pottery  when  ihey  take  it  from  the 
fire,'  A  vase  is  mentioned  found  at  Ojo  Caltenta,  New 
Mexico,  still  covered  with  a  very  fine  powder  of  mica; 
so  that  thi-i  may  have  been  yet  another  mode  employed. 

The  decoration  of  the  vases  is  generally  executed  with 
great  precision  ;  the  ornaments  stand  out  from  the  surface 
either  in  relief  or  in  a  different  color,'  Some,  for  instance, 
arc  black  on  a  red  or  white  ground.  A  few  of  the  fragments 
picked  up  arc  of  a  bronze  color,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 

■  Bxnccoft :  Let.  til.,  vol.  IV..  p.  ;i4. 

* " CwUltoU lie  Saficn:  "  Rcl.  du  Voysf^dc  Obol*." Temaui  Ccanpuu, 
«il.  IV.,  first  terici. 
*  Buicroti :  /.  t.,  toI.  I.,  p.  39s. 
*Ch.  Ran  :  "  Indian  PoUwy,"  "Smith.  Con.,"  i860,  vol.  XVI. 
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by  what  processes  this  color  was  obtained.'  Fragments  have 
also  olten  been  found  on  which  lines  and  geometrical  draw- 
ings have  been  traced,  us  among  the  Mound  Builders,  with  a 
pointed  instrument  or  with  the  nail  of  the  potter;  other 
vascti  have  more  complicated  designs,  which  by  a  vciy 
remarkable  coincidence  resemble  to  a  positively  confusing 
degree  those  of  the  Etruscans  (figs.  104  and  106).  The  draw- 
ings on  the  pott<r>-  of  Arizona  resemble  the  ornaments 
traced  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Mitia,  which  again  rc< 
call  the  processes  used  in  ornamentation  by  ihc  ancient 
people  of  Italy.' 


Fic.  106. — Fnsiiient*  of  poltety. 

Other  pieces  of  pottery  are  covered  wiih  representations 
of  human  figures  and  of  animals.  A  fragment  is  mentioned 
as  ha%'ing  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila  on  which  an 
unknown  artist  had  engraved  a  turtle ;  another  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  head  of  a  monkey."  Birds  arc  numerous, 
and  while  the  Mound  Builders  appear  to  have  preferred  the 
duck  as  a  model  the  Cliff  Dwellers  generally  chose  the  owl 

'  Putium  :  Btill  »f  Uu  Etta  liuHlatt,  iSSo. 

'Hoflnon  :  "  Kthn.  Obi.  00  Iniliiiu  Inhabitias  Nevadi,  Califotnia,  aad 
Ariwna,"  U.  5.  C«oL  S«rvc]r.  1876.  p.  ^w.  Th«  mod«n  pneUo  poiUfy, 
whkh  ii  produced  in  eii«mKnii  iiB>ntli<««.  bcein*  luthovevUenco  o(  Ihe  Influ- 
envc  of  ciTHitaitoin  and  of  RioiliGcaliun  tor  an  aitkirolosinl  nuiktt.  Odloo- 
ton  ihonU  be  on  (heir  guard  ifainit  pou  wflb  the  "  Snjiika  "  on  tbem,  or 
other  cqiulty  lenarkabk  deii)[iu,  which  arc  iiov.  It  ajipcan,  naiia/aclimd  to 
otdCT.     Cf,    Piuaan  :  "  Pcabody  Mnwvm  Repod."  (or  IS$& 
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or  the  parrot.  To  sum  up :  i(  the  pottery  of  the  Qiff 
E>»'cllcrs  U  superior  to  that  found  in  the  mouniU  U  still  more 
excels  that  now  manufactured  by  the  potters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  or  of  the  San  Juan.  The  Moqui  and  Zuni  Indians 
know  very  well  how  to  make  pottery,  and  to  produce  the 
symmetrirul  forms  or  artistic  ornamentation  characteristic 
of  the  ceramic  work  of  their  predecessors  inhabitants  of  the 
pueblos. 

A  few  implements  of  quartz  or  other  rock  of  various  kinds 
are,  with  the  pottery  just  noticed,  nearly  the  sole  relics  of 
this  ancient  civilization  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
Arrow-points  are  often  found  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff-houses 
and  round  about  the  pueblos.  They  bear  witness,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  to  the  constant  stru^le  in  which 
the  men  under  notice  passed  their  lives,  compdled  to  be 
always  defending  their  homes.  Near  the  Rio  Mancos  has 
been  found  a  polished  celt  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Eu. 
rope."  This  celt  was  eight  inches  long  by  two  and  a  half  at 
its  widest  part.  One  side  is  slightly  concave,  the  other  per- 
fectly flat,  ft  was  hidden  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  cliff-house 
under  a  heap  of  maize.  A  polished  scraper  of  silicious  schist 
has  also  turned  up,  which  may  have  been  used  to  prepare 
skins,  schist  being  too  brittle  to  be  used  cither  for  drilling 
or  hammering  purposes. 

A  good  many  metates  or  stone  hand-roills  for  grinding 
com  have  also  been  found.  These  consist  of  blocks  of 
basalt,  naturally  concave  or  artificially  rendered  so,  upon 
which  another  stone  was  pushed  backward  and  forward, 
which  fact  supplies  us  with  another  proof  that  the  Cliff 
Dwellers  were  an  essentially  agricultural  people,  living  on 
the  produce  of  the  fields  they  tilled.  These  mctatcsare  at 
present  in  common  use  on  the  borders  of  Mexico,  both  by 
Indians  and  by  the  not  much  more  civilized  "  greasers,"  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  these  people  often  obtain  their  metates, 
here,  as  in  Yucatan,  from  the  ancient  pueblos  or  mounds. 

referred  to.  of  a 


Lastly, 


'  Hofancs :  U.  S.  Cook.  Sditct,  pi.  XLVl. 
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vanct>'  {Stirpus  valutus)  still  vcr>'  common  on  (he  banks  of 
the  Mancos.  Some  ropes  woven  of  the  fibrirs  of  tlic  yucca, 
some  seo-shclls,  a  few  amulets  in  stone  or  turquoise,  a  few 
bead  nccklacctt,  and  our  list  is  dosed.  Wc  have  aJludcd  to 
the  very  small  number  of  excavations  hitherto  undertaken, 
and  the  obstacles  which  checked  the  explorers,  zealous  as 
they  were  in  the  cause  of  science ;  and  it  will  readily  be  be- 
lieved that  vixy  few  of  the  objects  left  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  were  likely  to  escape  the  rapacity  of  the  Utes  and 
Navajos,  who  arc  always  wandering  about  amongst  the  ruins. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  except  for  the  copper  rings  found 
at  Pecos,  not  a  weapon  or  orniiment  of  metal  has  been  found.' 
Were  such  articles  carried  off  by  the  Indians,  or  were  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
ignorant  of  iron  and  bronze?  This  latter  hypothesis  seems 
probable,  for  the  roughly  squared  beams  supporting  their 
home  appear  to  have  been  shaped  with  stone  implements. 
Wc  cannot  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on  the  question,  for 
it  can  only  be  decided  by  scientifically  conducted  excavations. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  charactcri*itics  of  the  arche- 
ology of  the  region  arc  the  paintings,  sculptures,  and 
engravings  on  rocks,  met  with  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Col. 
orado,  and  even  in  Texas.  Among  others  which  may  be 
cited  are  those  of  the  Sierra -Waco,  thirty  miles  frt»m  El  Paso. 

These  rock-drawings  have  caused  the  coinage  of  a  new- 
word,  pictography,  which  we  use  in  our  turn,  although  we  are 
by  no  mcins  persuaded,  as  arc  certain  archantlogists,  that  the 
Cliff  Dwellers  intended  by  means  of  pictography  to  give  a 
record  of  their  own  history,  the  struggles  in  which  they  had 
taken  part,  their  migrations  or  their  haunts.  Tlic  figures 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  such  great  simplicity  that  the  descendants  of 
the  artists  could  learn  nothing  from  them  of  the  main  facts 
of  the  history  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  more  probable  that 
these  figures,  curious  though  they  be,  were  generally  the 
outcome  of  the  painter's  or  sculptor's  fancy. 

'"Tbo  InipUmeiiuaDd^^oniAiaenti  ore  not  nuaeraot,  Indadc  ooutklc*  of 
any  metal  ntialovcr.  Mid  ilo  »ot  dif«r  iDAUiially  fraa  llic  aftkk*  now  En  i 
MMong  the  Pueblo  Indioiu." — Bancrult,  1. 1.,  vol  IV.,  p.  677. 
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all  but  inuccf.'ssiblc  height,  must  have  involved  considerable 
toil.  Arc  they  the  work  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers  ?  Nearly  every 
tiling  points  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are,  for  ihcy  arc 
almost  ali  near  the  cliff-houses.  We  must  add,  liowcver, 
that  inscriptions  and  figures  arc,  on  the  other  hand,  very  rare 
near  the  most  ancient  pueblos ;  and  the  most  recent  are 
often,  perhaps,  of  later  date  than  the  Spanish  Conquest 
The  appearance  of  these  inscriptions  might  have  warranted 
>us  in  attributing  them  to  pre-hi»loric  Cliff  Dwellers,  had  not 
one  of  them  represented  a  horse,'  and  we  know  that  this 
animal  was  unknown  in  America  before  the  arrival  of  the 
conquerors. 

We  must  also  notice  a  figure  resembling  rudely  a  hatchet 
(fig.  T09),  met  with  repeatedly  in  these  engravings.  Its  form 
recalls  the  hatchets  engraved  on  the  megulilhic  monuments 
of  Brittany.  This  Ls  a  curious  fact,  but  its  importance  must 
not  be  overrated. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  engravings  on  rock 
wc  will  mention  one  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Juan,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata.  It  represents  a 
long  series  of  men,  animals,  and  even  birds  with  long  necks 
and  long  legs,  all  yoing  in  the  same  direction.'  Two  men 
are  standing  up  in  a  sledge  hamevstng  a  deer  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a  reindeer,  and  other  men  follow  or  direct 
the  march.  These  engravings  arc  evidently  connected  with 
the  migration  of  a  tribe. 

Jackson  also  speaks  of  a  cliff  near  the  MacElmo  covered 
for  an  area  of  sixty  square  feet  with  figures  of  men,  stags 
and  lizards,  and  Bandelier  speaks  of  pictographs'  the  weather- 
worn  condition  of  which  testifies  to  their  antiquity.  The 
tatter,  situated  near  the  Pecos  ruins,  represent  the  footprints 
of  a  man  or  child,  a  human  figure  and  a  very  complcie  cir- 
cle encloiung  some  small  cups  which  may  aUo  be  compared 
with  those  on  the  megalithic  stones  of    France.    On  the 

Mlolmn:  |>l.  XLII.,  6];.  9. 

'II<:4in»:  pi.  XUIl..  fig.  1. 

* "  RiUna  al  ihe  Rio  Pecos, "  pp.  93.  tt  ttf. 
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banks  of  the  Pucrco  and  Zurti  rivers,'  two  of  the  tributaries 
of  the ColoradoChiqtiilo, drawings liuvc been  noticed*  which 
resemble  hieroglyphics.  Their  incaning  is  unknown,  indeed 
wc  cannot  even  assert  that  thoy  liavc  any  meaning. 

The  rocks  surrounding  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Territory,  arc  covered  wilh  sculptures  which  re- 
mind us  of  those  of  Egypt.'     Some  of  the  human  figures  of 


FlC  loe.— Piecocnphr  on  (he  baak>  of  the  S«n  Jasn. 


Flo.  101). — Pictogniplis  on  i)ie  buikk  o(  Uie  S^n  Jttn, 
life  siie,  incised  in  ver>-  hard  blue  granite,  are  situated 
more  than  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  The 
height  at  which  some  of  these  sculptures  occur  has  suggested 
that"  since  their  production  some  geological  phenomenon, 
such  as  the  depression  of  the  lake,  may  have  taken  place. 

'  It  wu  on  (lie  banks  of  Ihc  ZuBi  that  Corooado  tpoaks  of  having  teen  ihe 
■ercn  villagts  of  Cibola  in  1540L 

'HnUiilUcn  :  "  Tag«buch  ciner  RriKvom  Afininippi  nachden  Kuiten  d«r 
Sod'SM."  Lvlptii;,  1858. 

*  Rctnjr  and  BrcnchUy ;  "A  Joorae;  (o  the  Gnat  Sail  Lake  City. "  Londoit. 
lS6>,  to).  II.,  p.  Jbl. 
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This  is  yet  another  hypothecs  to  add  to  the  many  already 
noticed. 

The  desire  to  reproduce  the  figures,  animals,  and  events 
which  have  arrested  their  attention  is  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  various  American  races.  On  the 
rocks  of  Ohio  and  Wyoming  signs  have  been  noticed  which 
have  been  looked  upon  as  hicrogl>'pKics.'  Amongst  thejte 
engravings  one  of  the  most  imporianl  is  in  Licking  county; 
it  covers  a  surface  from  fifty  to  sixty  fegt  long,  by  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  wide.  Unfortunately  nearly  all  the  figures 
have  been  destroyed,  only  a  few  slight  traces  still  remaining. 
We  may  also  mention  those  of  Pcrrysburg  and  Independence. 
Cuyahoga  county,  and  those  of  Belmont  county.  If  these 
really  art-  inscriptions  it  is  impossible  now  to  decipher  them, 
but  there  is  little  prubability  of  their  being  mure  than  nide 
pictographs.  Here  and  there  beside  these  signs  we  see  en 
graved  a  trident,  an  hiirpoon,  a  bear's  foot  or  a  human  hand 
or  foot,  several  of  which  arc  mentioned  as  cut  into  the  rock 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half. 

In  Vermont,  too,  the  rocks  bathed  by  the  Connecticut 
River  are  covered  with  engravings.  On  one  of  them  a  hu- 
man figure  can  be  made  out,  on  another  twenty  heads  of 
dtdercnt  sizes,  the  Urgest  being  twenty  inches  long  and  the 
smallest  live  inches.'  Several  of  them  have  two  rays,  two 
horns  if  you  tike,  on  the  forehead,  and  the  central  figure  has 
as  many  as  six.  The  eyes  and  the  mouth  are  indicated  by 
circular  holes,  and  the  nose  is  nearly  always  missing.  An 
engraving  at  Brattlcboro  is  still  more  curious;  it  represents 
eleven  different  subjects,  including  mammals,  birds,  and  ser- 
pents. 

Some  similar  pictographs,  to  which  authorities  are  dis- 
posed to  assign  a  very  great  antiquity,  arc  to  be  seen  on  the 
walls  of  caves  in  Nicaragua.'    One  ts  mentioned  near  Nihapa 

'  Wttliilncr  :  "  Rc{>.  An.  Am.,"  Indkaapotl*,  iSjt.  Th.  Coouiodi.  uro*. 
Detroit,  187}- 

*G.  W.  Petklki :  "  Rcmtiktiipaa  iW  Ardi.  o(  Vermanl."  "  Rep.  Am.  Am.." 
St.  L«ab,  1S78. 

■"  Report,  Peabod}'  MaieoM,"  tSSo,  toI.  IL,  p.  7>b- 
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representing  a  serpent  covered  with  feathers.  The  artist 
gave  imagination  (ull  scoi>e.  Some  caves  in  the  mountain!) 
of  the  province  of  O^tjaat  also  sliow  man'shandiwork.'  But 
here  we  only  find  clumfty  paintings  in  red  ochre.  Amongst 
these  can  be  disttnguiiihcd  impressions  of  the  hand  in  black, 
recalling  those  noticed  by  Stephens  on  the  ruined  walls  of 
the  buildings  of  Uxmal.  Pinart.inhisjourneyacrossSonora,' 
met  with  a  great  many  inscriptions  on  rocks.  He  describes 
one  engraved  on  the  three  faces  of  a  ba^ijaltic  rock  near  the 
Rio  de  Busanig.  Although  tlicy  arc  much  defaced,  we  can 
still  make  out  on  the  northern  face  a  human  hand,  beneath 
two  concentric  circles  grouped  round  a  centra!  point.  The 
upper  part  also  bears  a  number  of  little  round'  holes  ar^ 
ranged  symmetrically,  and  on  a  second  rock  rising  above  the 
first  several  other  circles  have  been  traced. 

Near  Caliorca  rises  a  rocky  circular  hillock  to  which  the 
Papagos  have  given  the  name  of  Ko  Ka.  It  consUts  of  a 
heap  of  rocks  bearing  pictographs  on  their  flat  surfaces.  In 
several  places  more  ancient  designs,  including  a  scries  of 
lines  or  of  symmetrical  figures,  can  be  distinguished,  but 
they  have  been  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  by  later  in- 
scriptions traced  in  white  paint. 

Such  engravings  or  (xiintings  are  met  with  in  all  the  re- 
gions which  once  formed  Spanish  America.  They  are  men- 
tioned as  existing  near  the  c.Ytinct  volcano  of  Masaya,  in 
the  United  States  of  Colombia ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco, 
in  Venezuela,  where  they  are  in  such  a  state  of  decay  that 
they  can  hardly  be  recognized  ;  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
where  they  were  noticed  as  early  as  [520  by  the  Spaniards.* 
Lieutenant  Whipple  describes  them  on  the  rocks  of  Ariicona. 
Professor  Kerr  on  the  Black  Mountains  near  the  sources  of 
the  Tennessee ;  and  in  crossing  the  White  Mountains,  between 
the  towns  of  Columbus,  Nevada,  and  Benton,  California,  we 
meet  with  numerous  representations  of  men  and  animals,  or 

■Brutnude  Bonibouif;    "Vof.  Mrt'Iittluiie  Ue  Tehaanitpcc,"  p.  I>3. 

•  ■•  Boll.  Soc.  GtOfi."  P•H^  Sept..  18B0, 

*  I>i(f  o  Cmc1«  ck  P&tacliM :    "  Cuta  diii^ada  d  Rcy  de  Eipalla,"  alio  i $76, 


Fid.  III. — Engravings  found  oa  rocks  in  Algeri*. 
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with  signs  that  cannot  be  tleciphcred.'  Neither  the  Pah 
Utcs.  occup>Hng  the  Califoratii  ^^oord,  aorlhc  Shawnecs, 
who  encamp  nexr  Columbus,  claim  them  as  the  work  of  their 
ancestors.  Twenty  miles  south  of  Bcntoo,  the  road  follows 
a  nurrow  tiefiie.  shut  in  on  either  side  by  almost  perpendicular 
rocks,  rising  to  a  height  of  fortj-  or  fiftj-  feet.  These  stone 
wall*  are  covered  with  figures  of  unknown  origin. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Tennea^ee  have  also  left  behind 
tbem  paintings  on  the  cliffs  overlooking  their  great  rivers. 
Some  represent  the  sun  and  the  moon :  others,  mammals,  the 
bison  for  instance.*  These  paintings  were  done  in  red  ochre, 
and.  like  the  sculptures  of  Utah  referred  to  above,  they  are 
at  almost  inaccessible  heights.  A  colossal  sun,  engraved  on 
a  rock  overlooking  the  Big  Harpeth.  is  visible  four  mile^  off. 
At  Buffalo  Creek  these  workmen  of  the  past  have  drawn  an 
entire  herd  of  bbons,  walking  in  single  file.  Father  Mar- 
ciucltc,  during  his  voj-age  up  the  Mississippi,  saw  similar 
scenes  engraved  on  the  cliffy  between  Illinois  and  the  Mis- 
souri ;  and  more  modem  travellers  bear  witness  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  account.* 

In  s]R-aking  of  South  America  wc  shall  describe  rock  sculp- 
tures, similar  to  those  first  noticed ;  but  with  regard  to  them 
we  shall  .ilso  be  unable  to  s.iy  who  executed  them  or  when 
they  were  made.  The  only  conclusion  which  wc  can  arrive  at 
is  that  resemblances  exist  between  the  instincts  of  man  in 
all  regions.  Everj'wherc  man,  however  degraded  we  may 
consider  him  to  have  been,  traced  as  with  childish  vanity, 
upon  the  rocks,  on  the  walls  of  caves,  and  on  erratic  blocks, 
his  own  image  or  the  scene.*  taking  place  before  hi»  eyej,  ;tnd 
frcm  this  point  of  view  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than 
a  comparison  between  the  rude  figures  of  the  Americans 
and  the  engravings  executed  by  the  Bushmen  of  South  Af- 

'ItoAnan  :  "Giha.  Obacrr,  on  Inluntlshabltine Nevada,  CalitatBia.ud 
Arlrana,"  U.  S.  Gtol.  ait<t  Gcog.  Survry,  tS7<^. 

•  Jijnet'  '■  ADt>quiii«i  o(  t^  Soalltera  Imlnm,"  N«w  Vo»k,  1873,  p.  137. 

*"  Voyage*  cllVcouvcnodur.  UaniiMlleiUiiil' Aiiici>qu«Scp(cntnoaaI«." 
Tbevvnot:     "  R«lali«n<U  DivvnVTijracMCarieu  "  Paiii.  16S1.    J.  G.  ShM 
"  Ubooverr  anil  SaploimliMH  of  Itie  Humif^  VaJky,"  p.  41. 
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rica,  (fig.  no),  or  with  those  engraved  on  the  rocks  of  Al- 
geria. Tills  similarity,  in  every  clime  and  at  every  period,  of 
the  taste,  instinct,  and  genius  of  man  is  the  best  proof  that 
can  be  brought  forward  of  the  common  origin  of  the  human 
race. 

As  already  stated  it  appears  certain  that  the  Cliff  Dwellers 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  pueblos  belonged  to  the  same 
race,  and  that  this  did  not  materially  differ  from  the  Moquis 
and  Zunis  of  the  present  day.  The  buildings,  whether  of 
stone  or  of  adobe,  are  always  alike  and  always  regular;  the 
rooms  are  everywhere  extremely  small ;  the  absence  of  stairs 
and  of  trap-doors  giving  access  from  one  story  to  another, 
pointsto  a  life  led  in  common;  and  everywhere  wc  find  cstufas, 
places  for  meetings  alike  of  a  religious  and  secular  character. 
Both  the  Cliff  Dwellers  and  the  people  of  the  pueblos  manu- 
factured pottery  of  a  similar  kind,  and  used  the  same  land 
of  arrow-points  and  the  same  kind  of  implements. 

All  the  relics  which  have  come  down  to  us  point  to  the 
same  conclusion,  and  it  appears  no  less  ceitain  that  the  pco 
pic  under  notice  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  Mound 
Builders  of  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  and 
the  Nahuas  of  Mexico,  There  arc  no  structures  left  by  the 
Cliff  Dwellers  resembling  either  the  truncated  pyramids, 
mounds  shaped  like  animals,  or  other  earth  mounds  of  the 
Northern  United  States.  Jn  the  Territory  of  Utah,  however, 
Dr.  Parry  found  a  mound  containing  several  specimens  of 
pottery  a.  good  deal  like  that  of  the  pueblos.  Dr.  Palmer, 
after  many  excavations  in  the  neighborhood,  confirmed  this 
fact,  but  added  that  the  mound  In  question  was  derived  from 
crumbled  walls,  originally  of  adobes. 

Still  less  do  they  resemble  the  palaces,  temples,  and  re- 
markable buildings  erected  by  the  Mayas  or  the  Aztecs. 
The  rarity  of  pipes,  which  arc  so  numerous  amongst  the  Mound 
Builders  and  northern  Indians  is  no  less  remarkable,  Wc 
give  a  drawing  (fig.  112)  of  one  of  the  few  pipes  found  as 
yet  in  the  district  Inhabited  by  the  Cliff  Dwellers.  It  is  of 
clay,  and  the  mouth-piece  i.-«  at  the  end  of  the  handle. 
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Coronado,  the  first  Spaiiiartl  tn  visit  these  regions,  notices 
no  resemblance  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  inhabitnnts 
of  New  Mexico.  Father  Escalantc,  who  crossed  the  countrj- 
in  1776.  more  than  two  centuries  after  Coronado,  describes 
ruinii  now  unknown,  pueblos  inhabited  when  he  saw  them. 
now  crumblwl  to  dust ;  and  nothing  in  his  narrative  supports 
what  has  been  called  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
Aztec  theory.'  As  yet,  nothing  justifies  us  in  deciding  that 
New  Mexico  was  peopled  by  colonists  from  Anahuac,  Two 
distinct  classes  of  remains  appear  to  have  been  observed  in 
Central  America ;  the  Cliff  Dwellers  on  the  west  and  the 
Mound  Builders,  who  have  been  identified  by  some  with  the 
Aztecit,  on  the  ea.st.  These  people  may  have  sprung  origi* 
natly  from  the  same  source,  but  their  separation  doubtless 


Pn.  119.— Pipe  found  unoo£n  the  tdici  at  the  Cliff  DweUen. 

took  place  at  a  very  distant  period,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  yet  available  to  prove  the  case  one  way  or  the 
other.' 

One  thing  is  certain  :  numerous  pueblos  existed  in  Kcw 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  and  some  of 
them,  such  as  Zufli,  Acoma,  Taos,  Jemei,  and   Pecos  have 

'  DomloEnn  tioA  Ewaluiie :  "  [M>rio  y  DviMero  SuU  Fe  ■  Hoointjr," 
1776.  "  Doc.  Hid.  Mex.,"  ad  lerici,  xtA.  I.  Sbori,  p,  331,  •peak*  ti  iMviny 
eumincd  k  MS.  by  EfoJknlo  In  the  Ltbssiy  of  CongTm.  WuUaciMi.  vhidi 
oonEinu  Ibb  conclusion. 

*Jnibe£l(h  repori  of  the  AfclMeolottcAl  Ifiabinical  America  Baadclier  pre* 
an  acccvnl  o(  iludin  camrd  on  in  ISS]  tor  the  vxxtvj  is  New  Meiica  and 
Ariiona.  H«  linils  n  wcll.delined  t/itcm  of  Emwth,  fiom  llic  temponiy  In<tun 
lodge  to  tii«  nMnX'*'<">^  pueblo  buitding.  whicli  cleniljr  doe*  not  owe  ilt  tyn^ti 
to  HijmlcmU  InAuencM.  M«  but  tkax*  brcn  M«tiiiig  in  ih«  moaniaini  of 
Noiihcm  Mexico  tnton  of  asir  poothle  coaneciian  b«liireni  llie  ancitnl  pu«SiIo 
people  and  the  A>ic<:i..  and  it  ti  «iinonoc«d  that  hk  itfMR  of  Wlpottanl  Mudlci 
■I  Cltolula  and  Uiila  i>  nearly  ready  (or  pvUicatlo*. 
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been  inhabited  until  now.  The  pueblos  of  the  sedentary 
Indians  of  New  Mexico  are  grouped  as  follows:  I.,  be- 
tween the  frontier  of  Arizona  and  the  Rio  Grande,  Zufli, 
Acoma,  and  Laguna;  II.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Taos,  Picurics,  Tchua,  Qucrcs.  Tipuas,  and  Piros;  III.,  to 
the  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Jcmcz;  and  IV.,  to  the  cast 
of  the  same  river,  Tanos  and  Pecos. 

Lieutenant  Wheeler,  who  visited  the  country  in  1858, 
speaks  of  having  seen  through  his  telescope  two  Moqui  pueb- 
los, at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  perched  on  a  rock 
overlooking  the  whole  valley.  The  buildings  were  flush 
with  the  precipice,  and  from  the  Lieutenant's  point  of  view 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  town  with  walls  and  crenel- 
latc<l  towers.  The  whole  was  singularly  picturesque.  Each 
of  these  pueblos  iit  built  round  a  rectangular  court,  enclos- 
ing the  spring  of  water  indispensable  to  the  population. 
The  walls,  which  arc  of  stone,  have  no  opening  on  the  out- 
side. To  reach  the  inside,  these  walls  would  have  to  be 
cither  removed  or  scaled.  The  different  stories  of  the 
houses  arc  one  behind  the  other,  and  the  upper  ones  can 
only  be  reached  by  means  of  trap-doors  in  the  ceiling. 
Every  building  includes  three  stones,  and  has  no  opening 
except  on  to  the  court.  The  whole  arrangement  is  such  as 
to  offer  resistance  in  case  of  attack.  As  the  court  and  the 
communications  are  common  to  all,  the  inhabitants  must 
have  led  a  communal  existence,  such  as  is  known  to  be  char< 
actcristic  of  all  American  tribes. 

We  might  well  take  this  account  as  a  description  of  an 
ancient  pueblo,  and  it  will  help  us  to  a  second  conclusion, 
which  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  the  northern  part  of  Chihuahua,  were 
formerly  inhabited  by  a  sedentary  agricultural  and  compara- 
tively cultured  race,  who  differed  no  more  from  each  other 
than  do  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  pueblos.  The  de- 
cline of  these  people  probably  began  some  time  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  this  decadence  has  gone  on  until 
the  present  day,  when  a  few  scattered  settlements  arc  the 
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sole  representatives  of  a  once  numerous  and  powerful  popu- 
lation. 

The  causes  of  this  decadence  are  many.  Among  the 
most  important  we  must  certainly  include  the  perpetually 
recurrent  invasions  of  the  Apaches,  wild  and  dangerous  ene- 
mies whom  the  Cliff  Dwellers  long  and  energetically  resisted. 
At  last,  however,  this  resistance  became  powerless  to  stem 
the  torrent,  the  people  had  to  leave  the  homes  they  had 
built,  the  hearths  often  watered  with  their  hlood,  perhaps  to 
join  themselves  to  other  tribes  at  »  distance,'  who  in  their 
turn  had  to  defend  themselves,  probably  with  no  better  suc- 
cess, against  the  attacks  of  the  same  enemies. 

The  enemies  gained  ground  daily,  and  daily  the  Cliff 
Dwellers  receded  before  them.  The  end  was  inevitable.  The 
vanquished  T3ce  was  rapidly  reduced  in  power  and  number, 
and  unfortunately  the  Spanish  conquest  could  not  restore  it. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  inroads  of  the  nomad  tribes, 
however  formidable  they  may  have  been,  would  not  have 
been  enough  to  depopulate  the  country.  The  aitrial  dwell- 
ings, so  difficult  of  access,  the  towers  defending  the  en> 
trances  to  the  valleys,  the  arrangement  of  the  pueblos,  form- 
ing  as  they  did  regular  fortresses,  would  have  secured  the 
victory  to  their  inhabitants,  had  not  another  cause,  already 
referred  to,  hastened  their  ruin.  The  destruction  of  the  for- 
ests,  prolonged  droughts,  and  the  disappearance  of  water, 
courses  changed  lands  which  had  been  rendered  productive  by 
cultivation  into  arid  deserts  and  valleys  choked  with  .sand, 
which  strike  the  traveller  o(  to-day  as  so  melancholy.  Man 
fled  from  regions  where  further  struggle  with  an  ungrateful 
nature  had  become  impossible.  He  receded  before  an  enemy 
more  dangerous  than  the  nomads,  and  against  whom  resis- 
tance was  impossible. 

It  was  reserved  to  the  nineteenth  century  to  ascertain 

'  Exaaoplei  of  liinilir  unimi  oE  Iribet  iie  not  rare  in  ihc  hutory  of  lh(  IndUni. 
Since  lh«  d>tcoTcr7  of  Americft  tbe  *anii«Uh«il  TiucinwM  luve  lic«n  adnulied 
into  tbe  confnkrBilcin  o(  the  Fiv«  Nuion* ;  Ilia  AIcImbbu,  i1i«  Uchee*.  and 
Nuchet  into  itiat  of  ih«  Crecki :  «nd  in  «ui  i»*  dajr  lli«  P«<«»,  dcdiuud  by 
tkkucM,  foand  ui  ujlum  ainongn  Ihe  pM^le  of  aM  ■lUcd  Iribe. 
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these  facts,  totally  unknown  a  few  years  ago.  A  more  noble 
mission  is  reserved  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  It  is 
for  science  to  reestablish  that  which  the  barbarism  of  man 
has  been  permitted  to  destroy,  and  by  the  resources  of  mod- 
ern science  to  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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America  does  not  stint  her  surprises  for  those  who  study 
her  ancient  histor>-.  We  liavc  spoken  o(  the  mounds,  so 
strange  alike  in  form  and  construction,  the  dwellings,  true 
eagle's  nests,  formed  ^mid  perpendicular  cliSs,  tlic  pueblos, 
where  a  considerable  population  lived  in  common.  We  shall 
now  considi-r  a  more  advanced  state  of  culture,  monuments 
in  ruins  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  temples,  palaces, 
monoliths,  statucn,  and  bas-reliefs  recalling  in  their  complexity 
those  of  tlg>'pt  or  Assyria,  India  or  China.  These  monu- 
ments extend  over  entire  districts,  and  the  pioneers  whocut 
their  way,  axe  in  hand,  through  the  all  but  impenetrable  for- 
ests, flattering  themselves  that  they  were  the  first  to  tread 
the  virgin  soil,  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  ruins  and 
sepulchres,  incontestable  proofs  of  the  former  presence  of 
generations  now  disappeared.  In  statinglhese  facts  wc  shall 
incidentally  confute  the  error  of  an  eminent  historian  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert  chat  there  were  not  throughout  the 
whole  of  America  any  traces  of  a  single  building  of  earlier 
date  than  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  difficulties  wc  meet  with  at  every  turn  increase  as  our 
account  proceeds.  Here  too  wc  are  in  the  presence  of  name- 
less people,  of  races  without  a  written  htstor)':  and  to  add 
to  our  difficulties  new  discox'eries  arc  daily  m^de,  upsetting 
preconceived  hypotheses,  breaking  down  earlier  theories,  and 
completely  destroying  what  had  appeared  to  be  the  best 
founded  conclusions. 

The  myths  and  traditions  that  have  been  collected  may 
44te  back  to  a  time  before  the  Christian  era,  but  the  hiero- 
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-g^hics  (fig.  113)  arc  certainly  not  so  old.  It  is  difficult  on 
such  slight  data  to  reconstruct  x  past  culture,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  which  was  unknown  a  few  years  ago;  and  thus 
far  no  Champollion  has  arisen  to  solve  the  enigmas  which 
have  been  preserved  in  stone'  Before  examining  the  monu> 
mcnts  themselves  we  must  sum  up  the  opinions  of  modem 
historians,  who  have  thrown  a  little  light  where,  before  their 
researches,  nothing  but  obscurity  and  chaos  existed. 

One  fact  appears  probable,  and  that  is  that  there  was  a 
tendency  of  population  extending  over  a  long  period  from 
the  north  toward  the  south,'  one  driving  another  before  it  as 
one  wave  of  the  sea  follows  that  in  advance  of  it.  \Vc  can- 
not do  better  than  compare  these  successive  invasions,  with 
those  of  the  barbarous  races  that  quarrelled  over  the  parts 
of  the  dismembered  Roman  empire,  or  with  that  of  the 
Aryans,  who  from  the  farther  end  of  .\5ia  fell  in  hordes 
first  upon  India  and  Persia  and  then  upon  thcdiffcrent  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  giving  to  the  vanquished  as  the  price  of 
their  defeat  a  culture  undoubtedly  superior  to  that  they  had 
formerly  possessed. 

The   people  who  successively  established   themselves  in 

'  Tile  iwcKih  centufyot  our  ""  "  'lie  limit  uf  our  very  iaccanpkt«  historical 
knowledge  of  America.  All  tli^t  has  coni«  down  10  nt  of  enriicr  d>yi  uc  a 
few  clhnolc^lckl  facu  anil  lejcendii  or  fable*  i»ut)>t[tj;  the  |>lae(  of  truth.  With 
tuch  mnieriiiU  lifpothetiis  lia*  nin  wild.  The  Abbe  ftrmeur  rl«  Bouibouig 
("I'opol-Vuh,''Inliod.)  Mire  that  ia  qs;  B.C.  (hctcvuin  AiDcriuaieitlcdeov- 
cnunenl.  The  chianide  of  Clavi];cri)("Sl.  del  Mcuico,"  bauk  II.  ch,  I.)  uum- 
mrncei  596  ]rc*i>  before  our  era.  VVytia  ("  HiM.  Anl.  de  Mejica,"  1. 1.,  chap. 
Il.Jdilci  the  Gnt  migrations  of  the  Nihuas  from  Ihcfeai  1.137  after  Ihc  Ctea- 
rion;  while  Valentin  i  ("The  K  si  unci  of  Maya  lliuory")  by  a  rnoit  rrauin. 
ahle  calculation  placet  ihcm  137  jxan  aflcr  Ch(^1.  Iidiltochill  ("  lliit.  ChU 
(ftimeca,"  KingiboionEh,  rol.  IX.)  in  hb  turn  gires  ihe  y»r  ;o3  A.D.  as  the 
dote  of  the  fonndalion  of  Texcuco.  All  these  dale*,  however,  arc,  wo  rrpMt, 
merely  fanciful.  There  is  no  po«iitirr  evidence  cilher  to  confimi  or  lo  disprove 
Ibcm. 

'Bancroft'*  opinion,  howerer,  la  iliat  "  while  the  pmitiva  avidcacc  in  faTOr 
of  lb«  nitration  fnim  the  south  ii  very  meagre,  it  must  be  admitied  that  (be 
Kmllieni  origin  of  the  Nahua  cnlluie  i>  far  mofc  ccmsislenl  with  fact  and  Iradt- 
tioo  than  was  Ibe  no<rtb-wciteni  origin,  ta  k>n|>  accepted."  "  Naiivc  Ract*," 
to).  II.,  p.  117. 
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Central  America  were  probably  of  Nahuatl  race.  The  vigo- 
rous researches  being  made  in  America  itself  tend  more  and 
more  to  connect  with  this  single  source  the  Olmccs.  Toltccs, 
Miztccs,  2^potecs,  Chicliimccs.  and  Aztecs,  and  it  is  to  vari- 
ous  branches  of  this  conquering  race  that  we  owe  the  ruined 
monuments  still  scattered  over  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua,  and  found  as  far  as  the  Isthmus 
of  Tchuantcpec. 

The  earliest  were  the  Mayas,  who  arc  also  supposed  to 
have  been  of  Nahuatl  origin,  though  we  are  unable  to  assert 
any  thing  positive  on  this  point,  as  the  traditions,  monu- 
ments and  hieroglyphics  which  can  with  certainty  be  attrib- 
uted to  them,  appears  to  differ  from  those  of  the  Nahuas, 
and  their  language  presents  striking  disparities.'  The  last 
fact  would  form  a  conclusive  argument  against  a  common 
origin,  did  we  not  know  with  what  rapidity  dialects  are 
transformed,  which  primitively  sprang  from  a  single  source,' 
and  if  side  by  side  with  these  differences  we  did  not  note  re- 
markable resemblances,  such  as  the  monosyllabic  words  and 
the  similarity  in  the  construction  of  phrases' ;  all  that  we  can 
really  say  at  the  present  moment  is  that  if  the  Mayas  and 
the  various  branches  of  the  Nahuas  had  really  a  common 
ortt;in.  their  separation  certainly  preceded  the  Spanish  inva- 
sion by  a  considerable  period. 

The  Mayas  arc  supposed  to  have  dwelt  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  They  migrated  probably  after  defeat,  and  later 
established  themselves  in  Chiapas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Usu- 
macinta  River,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  fertile  country.' 

'Kin)[>boTODgh:  "Aiit.o(  Mexico,"  vol.  lit.:  PrcKoit,  "  Uiu.  ol  Ibe 
Coiiiiual  of  Ucaleo,"  vol.  I.,  p.  104 ;  B«dc(d[|.  "  Native  Raco,"  vol.  II,, 
p.  77». 

'Sdtor  Oroico  y  Ikni  nude  out  fifteen  dLtlecti  bdon^^loj;  to  ih«  Mcj*. 
AnionB  l)mo  vo  m^j'  ncniton  (be  Quitlic,  Tuttdal,  snil  Cakchiquel.  Majn 
or  i[>  (Ictivaiivei  wai  spoke*  in  T4bctco,  Chiopai,  Ciutenula.  p«tt  o(  San  Sal- 
vador, llonduiat,  and  Nkanjoa.  Some  iracctot  ll  are  pcihtpa  100  baully 
upfMMcil  10  hare  been  reco^iied  in  Cutis,  Haytl,  aad  varioni  o(  ibc  Wcit  In- 
dia klancU  ("  Gcog.  tie  lai  LissMs."  p.  gS,  Uoioo,  iH^). 

'lUncroft,  "Nattm:RKet.'Tol.  III.,  p.  76^ 

^Oroico  J  Bern.  /.  e.,  p.  tl6. 
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Their  empire  flourished  long,  the  rule  of  their  chiefs  or  of 
the  tribes  subject  to  them  '  extended  over  the  greater  part 


Fic  tij. — Specimen  of  hieroglyphic*  found  in  Central  Americt. 
of  Central  America.'     Nachan  or  the  Town  of  Serpents,  of 

*  Tie  MajM  had  u  many  n  x'sxiv  dialrict*  trilHilMy  to  Ihcm,  lli«  Opilab  of 
which  were :  Tul*  or  Tulan.  genMall;  placed  two  leafiio  fram  Ococtneo, 
Uayajiaa  lii  Yucatan,  and  Copon. 

*  Branevr  de  Itonrbourg :  "  Hut.  etc*  Naliona  Civilimt  d«  Mexiquc  ot  de 
l*Aiii^nc|Uc  Ceninlc":  Dancrolt,  vol.  11.,  p.  533:  voL  III., p.  460^  etc; 
fCl  V.,pp.  isjaadaji. 
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which  the  ruins  at  Palenqu^  exhibit  the  grandeur,  was  their 
capital,  while  Mayapan,  Tulan,  ant)  Copiin,  were  the  chief 
towns  of  the  tributary  districts  forming  the  confederation  of 
Xibalba  or  of  the  Chancs  (Serpent). 

Such  arc  the  only  at  all  trustworthy  data  that  we  possess. 
Legends  add  some  dctuils  in  which  a  few  facts  arc  mixed 
with  much  that  is  fabulous.  The  Maya  confederation,  it 
is  said,  was  founded  many  centuries  before  our  era,  by  a  mes- 
senger of  the  gods  named  Votan,  who  came,  according  to 
tradition,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the 
time  of  his  arrival  is  placed  by  the  legend  ten  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been 
several  Votans,  and  the  descendants  of  the  first  retained  his 
name  as  a  title  of  honor. 

The  most  ancient  traditions  made  him  come  from  a  land 
of  shadow,  beyond  the  seas ;  on  his  arrival,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vast  territories  stretching  between  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
and  California,  lived  in  a  state  which  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  people  of  the  stone  age  of  Europe.  A  few 
natural  caves,  huts  made  of  branches  of  trees,  served  them 
as  shelter;  their  only  garments  were  skins  obtained  in  the 
chase ;  they  lived  upon  wild  fruits,  roots  torn  out  of  the 
ground  and  raw  flesh  of  animals  which  they  devoured  while 
still  bloody.'  Legends  have  preserved  to  our  day  the  name 
of  the  Quinames,  wild  and  barbarous  giants,  whose  memory 
fiUed  the  Indians  with  terror,  even  during  the  Spanish  domi- 
nation.* Such  doubtless  were  the  men  who  struggled  with 
the  large  animals  which  so  long  roamed  as  undisputed  mon- 
archs  in  the  forests,  pampas,  and  marshes  of  the  two  Ameri- 
cas. It  is  curious  that  nearly  every  American  tribe  has 
legends  of  barbarous  people  who  preceded  them  and  to 

'Tor^enftda:     "  Uea.  Indiuk,"  vot  I.,  chi.  15  and  ao. 

*  "  Lo*  Quinearlin.  gipnlciqno  Tivian  m  rtli  nanmada  qiw  m  dice  dioni 
Hiiet«iEipoA>."  IxiUUochiil :  "  Rdaciooet"  ;  Kingiborai^:  "AnLofMc 
icA."  *oL  IX.,  p.  311-  Tioco  arc  oIm  ujifKwcd  lo  have  been  net  wiih  <>J  • 
more  andenl  languce  llun  ttto  Maya.  Nafaua,  <a  thair  dcttraiivn.  Sw  Hum- 
boldi'i  "  Vievi  o(  the  Cordillcrat "  (Mn- William' iraniluion.  a  *ob.  ocuto, 
1814)  and  Baacroft,  *«).  III.,  p.  174. 
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whom  all  evil  attributes  are  attached  in  the  current  myths. 
Sometimes,  as  among  the  Eskimo,  Aleuts,  and  iiortheni  Tin. 
nch,  these  mythical  nomads  are  believed  to  still  exist,  hidden 
in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  or  the  forests. 

All  the  Central  American  tribes  do  not  seem  to  have  lived 
hi  an  equally  degraded  condition  before  the  period  of  the 
Mayas.  Ruins  of  considerable  extent  are  met  with  in 
Guatemala.  These  consist  of  undressed  stones  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  cyclopcan  buildings  of  Greece  or  Syria; 
but  no  tradition  refers  to  their  origin.  They  are,  however, 
attributed  with  some  reason  to  a  race  driven  back  by  con. 
quest,  and  superior  in  culture  to  the  people  overcome  by  the 
Maya  invasion  of  Central  America. 

It  was  by  war  that  V'otan,  placed  after  his  death  among 
the  gods,  established  the  authority  of  his  tribe,  and  it  was 
by  war  that  his  successors  maintained  its  supremacy.  Le- 
gends have  come  down  to  us  of  a  long  series  of  victories  and 
of  defeats,  of  internecine  struggles  and  foreign  wars,  alliances 
broken  off,  and  revolts  of  tributary  people.  A  manuscript 
translated  by  Don  J.  Perez,  called  "  Katunes  of  Maya  His- 
tor>',"  gives  according  to  the  translator  the  history  of  the 
Mayas  from  144  to  1536  A.D.,  but  according  to  Professor 
Valcntini,  who  reckons  the  Ahau  or  cycle  differently,  from 
142  to  1544.  The  Katunes  give  only  incidents  of  war,  as  if 
times  of  peace  were  unworthy  of  attention.  This  manu- 
script escaped  the  general  auto  daji  ordered  by  the  Spanish 
priests  in  1 569.  The  name  of  Katunes  (from  Kat,  stone  and 
tun,  to  interrogate)  was  given  in  Yucatan  to  engraved  stones 
bearing  dates  or  inscriptions  relating  to  historical  events. 
These  stones  were  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  public  buildings. 
Every  thing  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inscriptions 
were  not  very  ancient.* 

In  accordance  with  the  general  law  of  human  affairs  the 
confederation  declined,  one  invasion  succeeded  another,  and 
the  opposition  of  the  Mayas  to  their  invaders  was  that  of  a 

'StlUbuty:    •'Woc.Ani.Anli<).Soe.,"Octobctai.l879.     Slephem:     "  Yn- 
ciUd,''A|^.,  Tob.  I.  ■□(!  11. 
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wom-out  people,  no  longer  able  to  defend  itself  against 
younger  and  more  vigorous  races.  The  result  could  not  be 
doubtful.  Amongst  the  conquered  tribes,  >ome  accepted  a 
new  usurpation,  others  retired  to  Yucatan  and  Guatemala, 
where  their  descendants  o&crcd  an  heroic  resistance  to  the 
Spanish  conquerers.' 

Wc  know  very  little  about  the  religion,  the  manners  or 
the  customs  of  the  Mayas.  Three  Maya  manuscripts  are 
known :  the  Codex  Pcrczianus,  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Kationalc  at  Paris;  the  Dresden  codex,  known  since  the 
eighteenth  centur>',  and  long  described  as  an  Aztec  manu- 
script ;  it  is  published  in  the  large  work  by  Lord  Kings, 
borough :  and  lastly,  the  Troano  manuscript  (named  after 
Seflor  Tro  y  Ortolano,  one  of  its  owners),  found  at  Madrid 
in  1865.  Some  doubts  have  been  expres-sed  with  regard  to 
this,  and  also  to  a  manuscript  which  figured  in  iSSt  at  the 
American  Exhibition  at  Madrid,  and  which  is  looked  upon 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Troano  manuscript.* 

The  gods  of  the  Mayas  appear  to  have  been  less  sanguis 
nary  than  those  of  the  Nahuas.  The  immolation  of  a  dog 
was  with  them  enough  for  an  occasion  that  would  have  been 
celebrated  by  the  Nahuas  by  hecatombs  of  victims.  Human 
sacrifices  did  however  take  place,  and  prisoners  of  war  were 
chosen  in  preference ;  failing  them,  parents  offered  up  their 
children  as  the  sacrifice  most  plea^ng  to  the  gods.' 

One  remarkable  distinction  is  noticed:  the  oflicc  of  sacri- 
ficcr  was  considered  the  greatest  dignity  to  which  a  Mexican 
could  aspire ;  among  the  Mayas,  on  the  contraiy.  it  was 
looked  upon  as  impure  and  degrading.* 

At  Chichen-Itza,  capital  of  the   Itzas,   one  of  the  Maya 

'A.  lie  Rcmul:  "  Ilbt.  de  k  Prov.  4e  S.  Vii»:ratc  d«  Chyapo."  Madrid, 
1619,  p.  364.  Jnairot;  **  HUl.  of  ihe  Kingdom  of  Giuterailii."  Londoii, 
tSij.  p.  14,     B>i>«roll  /.  t;  vol.  I., p.  bn  ttu^.  :  vol,  v.,  p.  bl6. 

*An  iuveiiigatiait  by  Prof.  Cynu  Tbonu  o(  ib«  Hanitfcripi  Traaao,  throw- 
ing much  new  light  upon  the  subject,  la  no  the  point  ol  pubUcaiioa  lij  the 
Elh»olM£ica1  Burets  of  Ihc  Unilnl  Stalci. 

*Di«iodel^ndi,  "  R«iaciand«laicoM>de  Viicaian.''p.  166;  Pari*.  1864. 

*"  Elalt«iade  abrlr  clpcchoa  lot  aacrifioJoa  qoe  co  Unioaefa  ntinudo^ 
■qui  era  pooo  bonoroao."    Hentfa.  "  Hbl.  Ccn..~  dec  IV.,  book  X.,  cb.  IV. 
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tribes  of  Yucatan,  these  sacrifices  were  more  numerous.  A 
deep  excavation  was  dug  in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  filled 
with  water.  An  altar,  reached  by  a  (light  of  steps  cut  in 
the  rock,  rose  at  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice.  Trees  and 
shrubs  surrounded  it  on  every  side:,  and  to  add  to  the  awe 
which  the  spot  naturally  inspired,  »  perpetual  silence  reigned 
there.  In  the  day*  of  Votan's  first  successors,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  nothing 
was  offered  up  but  animals,  flowers,  or  incense  ;  but  by  de- 
grees the  people  went  back  to  the  most  revolting  sacrifices, 
and  in  the  years  preceding  the  fall  of  the  confederation,  if 
they  were  threatened  with  any  calamity,  such  as  the  failure 
of  the  harvest  or  the  cessation  of  rain,  so  indtspens.iblc  in 
the  ticrra  ealifttU,  the  populace  hastened  to  gather  round 
the  altar,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods  with  human 
victims.  These  victims  were  generally  young  virgins;  th^ 
marched  triumphantly  to  their  fate,  arrayed  in  rich  apparel 
EUtd  surrounded  by  an  imposing  escort  of  priests  and 
priestesses.  Whilst  the  fumes  of  the  incense  rose  to- 
ward heaven,  the  priests  explained  to  the  vii^ns  what  they 
were  to  ask  of  the  gods,  before  whom  they  were  to  ap- 
pear. Then,  when  the  incense  was  dying  out  upon  the  altar, 
they  were  flung  down  into  the  abyss,  whilst  the  prostrate 
crowd  went  on  offering  up  their  ardent  petitions.  In  Nica- 
ragua,  every  one  of  the  eighteen  months  into  which  the 
year  was  divided  opened  with  a  holiday.  The  high-priest 
announced  the  number  of  victims  to  be  offered  up  and  the 
names  of  those  he  hiid  chosen,  either  among  the  prisoners 
or  among  the  inhabiianls  themselves.'  The  unhappy  wretch 
thus  pointed  out  was  pitilessly  .seized  and  stretched  upon 
the  altar ;  the  sacrificcr  walked  slowly  round  him  three  times, 
chanting  funeral  hymns ;  then  he  approached,  quickly 
opened  the  breast,  tore  out  the  heart,  and  bathed  his  face  in 
the  still  smoking  blood.  When  the  victim  was  a  prisoner 
the  body  was  at  once  cut  up ;  the  heart  belonging  to  the 
high-priest,  the  feet  and  hands  to  the  chiefs,  the  thighs  to  the 

'  PeiCT  HirtjTT  d'Angbien,  "  Dc  Orbe  No»o,"  dec.  W.,  book  VI, 
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warrior  who  had  had  the  honor  of  his  capture,  the  entrails 
to  the  trumpeters,  the  rest  distributed  among  the  people, 
and  lastly,  the  head  was  hung  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree  as  a 
religious  trophy.  If  the  victim  was  a  child  offered  or  sold  by 
its  parents,  the  body  wa.«  buried,  custom  not  permitting 
the  aiisistanta  to  cat  the  flesh  of  one  of  their  own  people. 
These  sacrifices,  which  dated  from  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
lasted  until  the  Spanish  conquest.  Ilerrcra '  relates  that  sev- 
eral Spanish  prisoners  were  thus  devoured,  and  Albomos 
adds  that  in  Honduras  the  Indians  gave  up  eating  the  flesh 
of  the  white  victims  because  it  was  too  tough  and  stringy, 

Sacrilices  were  alwaj'S  succeeded  by  several  holidays,  dan- 
cing,  banquets,  and  brutal  drunkenness.*  Musbands  had 
to  refrain  from  all  intercourse  with  their  wive?,  and  the  de- 
vout pierced  the  tongue,  cars,  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies, 
and  smeared  the  lips  and  beard  of  the  idols  with  the  blood 
from  their  wounds.'  At  other  times  blood  was  drawn  from 
the  male  organ,  and  some  grains  of  maize  were  sprinkled 
with  it,  for  the  possession  of  which  the  assistants  disputed 
eagerly,  believing  it  to  be  an  aphrodisiac*  In  Guatemala  a 
woman  and  a  female  dog  were  sacrificed  before  ever>'  battle. 
7*he  horror  these  details  inspire  is  our  excuse  for  cutting  short 
the  enumeration.  Nowhere  was  human  barbarity  greater 
than  amongst  the  early  Amcricins,  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
executioners  was  only  equalled  by  the  stoicism  of  their 
victims. 

We  do  not  know  who  the  gods  were  who  were  supposed  to 
be  honored  by  these  revolting  sacrifices,  and  very  little  has 
been  learned  yet  about  the  mythology  of  the  Mayas.  Some 
of  their  idols  represent  men,  others  animals.     Peter  Martyr 

'"  HUt.  Gen.  il«  las  Hedicn  dc  W CaMilknM  en  1a>  lilot  e  Ticm  Fimu 
del  M>r  Oceano."  Aeu  I,  bool;  V.,  chip.  V.;  dec.  III.,  bock  IV.,  ck>^  VII.  ; 
doc.  IV..  book  VIII..  chap.  IX!  ImxA  XCIV. 

*Th«  Uiyu  wen  aciinatnicd  with  KTctal  fcnneated  drinlu.  Tlie  Iliat  |>re- 
pucd  ane  of  a  miilsre  of  cacao  aed  inaii«.  Id  uihcr  jiaiti  honef  and  Ihn  jakr* 
«t  lh«  buaa*.  fim  and  olhrr  fruili,  were  reimcaltd. 

'OiiedojF  Valdet :  "  Hiu.  Gen.  7  Nauual  de  lai  Inidiu."  Madrid.  i65i-;4. 
•Hk.  rv.,  p.  s». 

*  Hmcra,  /.  t.;  Pvtn  MartTr,  /.  t. 
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speaks  of  one  huge  serpent  made  of  stone  and  asphaltum 
set  up  in  Yucatan,  and  wc  know  that  the  Itzas,  greatly  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  Cortes'  horse,  hastened  to  copy  it  in 
stone  and  place  it  amongst  their  idols. 

The  Mayas  knew  nothiiit;  of  iron ;  copper  and  gold  were 
the  only  metals  they  used,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
undefStood  smelting  metaU.  Christopher  Columbus  is  said, 
however,  to  have  seen,  off  the  coast  of  Honduras,  a  boat 
laden  with  crucibles,  filled  with  ingots  of  metal  and  hatchets 
made  of  copper  which  had  been  fetched  from  a  distance. 
Gold  was  very  ]>lentiful  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
and  it  was  used  for  making  ornamenls  of  all  kinds,'  The 
weapons  in  use  were  slings,  spears,  arrows,  and  darts  pointed 
with  silcx,  obsidian,  porphyry,  copper,  or  bone.  The  war- 
riors wore  well-paddtd  cotton  armor,  often  so  heavy  that  a 
soldier  once  prostrated  could  not  always  get  up  again ;  their 
round  shields  were  decorated  with  feathers  and  covered  with 
cotton  cloth  or  with  the  skins  of  animals  which  they  had 
killed  in  the  chase.  The  Mayas  were  acquainted  with  navi- 
gation. Oviedo  relates  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nicaragua 
used  balsas  for  crossing  the  rivers ;  these  balsas  were  reg- 
ular rafts  of  five  or  six  logs,  bound  together  with  creepers 
and  supporting  a  deck  of  interlaced  branches.'  The  Chia- 
panccs  used  calabashes  for  floats.  In  other  localities  naviga- 
tion was  more  advanced  ;  the  Guatemalians  hewed  out  the 
trunks  of  the  cedar  and  the  mahogany  tree,  and  their  canoes 
might  be  counted  by  thousands  on  their  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  people  of  Yucatan  used  trunks  of  trees  in  the  same  way, 
and  their  boats,  which  they  guided  with  great  skill  with  the 
help  of  a  steering  oar,  were  capable  of  holding  as  many  as 
fifty  people.     Some  say  th.it  sailing  vessels  were  also  used. 

'Cortct:  "Cartas  jRclocionctalEmpetadoirCajlM V.,"Pani,  iS66l  Her- 
r«n  ("Hitt.  C<i>..'*  d«ndc  III.,  book  IV.,  chs.  V.  and  VI.)  tpctki  «( 
gi^«ii  idoli  and  h«tchcis.  CogoKudo  ("  Hitl.  tic  Yutaian."  Madrid,  1638.) 
in  hi*  mm  tpcaks  of  lililc  flgoies  rcpreten<>n£  (i<.h  and  gecic  ;  and  BraiMOt  de 
SouibouTE  ("  Hiki.  d««  N*t.  Civ.,"  toI.  II.,  p.  69),  of  Itniljr  duucd  vua,  mil «( 
8ota. 

*"ltiaL  Gcn.,~  vol.  lEL,  p.  loa 
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A  balsa  met  with  by  Pizarro,  near  the  second  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  boat  sc«n  by  Christopher  Columbus,  were 
reported  to  have  been  thus  rigged  ' ;  but  these  lacts  are  very 
much  disputed,  and  we  only  know  that  the  last-named  vessel 
was  of  the  same  length  as  the  Spanish  galleys  of  eight  feet 
beam,  that  it  was  manned  by  twenty-five  men,  and  that  in 
the  middle  was  a  canopy  of  matting  to  protect  the  women 
and  children  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  houses  inhabited  by  these  people  were  of  a  very  great 
variety,  but  this  need  not  surprise  us  when  we  remember 
the  great  extent  of  the  confederation  of  Xibalba,  and  the 
very  different  tribes  composing  it.  The  Quiches  and  the 
Cakchiqucis  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Guatemala  built 
their  towns,  as  did  the  Cliff  Owcllers,  on  points  difficult  of 
access,  and  surrounded  them  with  lofty  walls  and  deep 
trenches.  Grijalva  and  Cordova,  the  first  Spaniards  to  visit 
the  coast  of  Yucatan,  speak  of  houses  built  of  stone 
cemented  with  a  mortar  made  of  lime,  and  covered  in  with 
roofs  of  reeds  or  palm-leaves,  sometimes  even  with  slabs  of 
stone.*  These  houses  had  door.ways,  but  no  doors,  and 
every  one  was  free  to  go  in  and  out. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  walls,  like  those  of  theyiicii/r  of  the 
Indians,  were  of  cane.  The  houses  of  the  chiefs  were 
erected  on  artilicial  platforms,  often  several  feet  high. 
Cortez  tells  us  *  that  the  one  he  lived  in,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Dulce,  consisted  merely  of  a  roof  supported  on  posts.  The 
temples,  with  one  notable  exception,  were  not  more  impos- 

''llnrcn:  "  HiiU  Ccn.."  dte.  !..  book  V.,  ch.  V.;  Coeolludo;  "Hul. 
de  Yuoun,"  p.  4.  At  th«  pcstnt  Amy  lb*  II■id■^  living  on  (lie  Qumd  Char- 
loi(«  Islandi,  build  rimUu-  bo«u  <«pabl«  of  holding  mm  bnndred  poopk,  «ad 
ve  not  afraid  to  undeiiake  long  royage*  In  then. 

*Juaa  d«  Grijalva:  "  Cronica  da  la  Ordend*  N.  P.  S.  Augiiilni,'*  H«xko. 
I6I4.  "  Lai  caiai  ion  de  [Medra  j  ladrUlo,  con  U  cubieita  de  paja  a  nnia,  y 
du»  alfrnna  dc  laachu  de  pledra."  Oonan :  "  Iliu-  il«  Muico,"  Antrtrp, 
15J4,  (olio  >].  "  The  bouKt  were  of  lUme  or  brick  and  Ijrme,  tvrj  anificiallf 
vompotttd.  To  the  squre  coniU  or  Gnt  babltalioni  of  ihcir  hoBwi  ilicir  >»■ 
ocDclcd  \ij  ten  or  Ivelve  alep*.  Tbe  n>o(  wat  ol  xcd*  or  tiallu  Oi  betbi." 
"  PoKhaa  Hii  Pilgrims*,"  London,  (Cas-A 

• "  cmh,"  ni^  tee,  436. «?. 
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tng  than  the  houses  of  the  people.  The  images  of  the  gods 
were  kept  in  very  dark  subterranean  rooms.  Before  each 
temple  rose  a  truncated  pyramid,  resembling  those  of 
Florida  or  Mississippi.  It  was  theie  that  the  sacriSces  were 
offered  up  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.' 

We  have  now  summed  up  all  that  is  really  known  of  the 
Mayas.  The  temples  and  palaces  of  which  the  ruins  are 
still  standing  give  a  better  idea  of  their  artistic  taste  and 
social  organization;  but  before  commencing  their  study  wc 
must  speak  of  the  Nahuas,  who  overran  in  their  turn  these 
countries  whose  resources  had  become  celebrated. 

As  already  stated,  we  must  include  under  the  title  of 
Nahuas  the  tribes,  evidently  of  the  same  origin,  who  suc- 
cessively dominated  Anahuac' 

ThcToltecs'  were  the  first  to  establish  a  regular  govern, 
mcnt,  and  this  government  grudually  spread  to  the  neigh- 
boring countries.  These  Toltccs  arrived  about  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era;  later  they  were  replaced  by  the 
Chichimccs,  who  in  their  turn  were  to  be  vanquished  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Aztecs,  Acolhuas,  and  Tcpanecs. 
Finally  the  Aztecs,  as  conquerors  of  their  former  allies,  re- 
mained sole  masters  of  Mexico  until  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Between  the  sixth  »nd  sixteenth  centuries  then  there  were 
three  disrinct  periods  in  the  NahuatI  rule:  that  of  the 
Toltecs,  that  of  the  Chichimccs,  and  that  of  the  Aztecs, 
^tween  these  two  limits  we  must  place  the  numerous  in- 
vasions of  the  various  people  who,  driven  on  as  by  an  irrc- 

'Oriodo:  "  HiK.  Gen. ."vol.  IV„p.  »7,     Cciet  Muift:  ilac,  VI..  bout  V. 

*  The  prefix  A  in  Anihuac  ippfan  lo  be  an  abbreviation  ef  At!,  water, 
Aiuhuac  ma,f  Iheicfore  be  (ruiilaicd  a^  the  counliy  of  ihe  Nahuoi  by  ibe 
vU«r.  It  iidifBvuIt  Iq  lix  lli«  cxtrnt  o(  lhl»  ooontry.  It  virled  gicmly  at  dif- 
ferent periodi.  We  think,  however,  that  it  wai  limited  on  llic  Atlantic  by  ih* 
iSth  and  Bt(t  de|;r««  ol  N.  Int..  and  on  (he  Pacilic  by  the  Ijlh  and  I9tb. 
Bedccr:  "  On  the  Uigratiumot  the  Nahsas"  ;  Cong.  dc»  Am^canixtca,  Lua- 
embourg.  1S77. 

'  Titc  name  of  Toileci,  which  we  take  (ai  want  nf  a  belter,  li  founded  on  wy 
iatufficieQl  data.  Sahagun,  one  o(  the  muil  ancient  S|>ani>h  hiitoriani.  vai, 
we  think.  Ibc  firat  ta  lue  il.  In  hi*  "  Ubi.  Gen.  d«  lu  Conu  de  NncvB 
Eipatia." 
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sistible  force,  precipitated  themselves  toward  this  common 
centre.' 

All  these  people  belonged  to  one  race,  all  spoke  dialects 
apparently  springing  from  the  same  source.  This  point  has 
been  hotly  disputed.  "  From  a  careful  examination  of  the 
early  authorities.  1  can  but  entertain  the  opinion  that  the 
Toltcc,  Chichimec,  and  Aztec  languages  are  one."  These 
conclusions  of  Bancroft's  (vol.  III.,  p.  724)  are  also  mine. 

This  is  an  important  point ;  the  identity  or  the  rebition- 
sllip  of  languages  is  incontcstably  an  ethnological  fact,  which 
establishes  the  relationship  of  nations.' 

Ver>-  litttc  is  known  of  this  past ;  from  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Xibalba  confederation  chronological  data 
arc  most  confused,  and  the  history  of  Central  America  is 
shrouded  in  mystery  which  can  be  only  very  imperfectly 
penetrated. 

The  ancient  American  races  preserved  the  tradition  of  dis- 
tinct migrations,  in  their  hieroglyphics  and  ptctographs.  Ac- 
cording to  these  traditions  it  was  from  a  country  situated  on 
the  north  or  the  northwest  that  the  Nahuas  came.  This  i» 
the  version  of  all  Spanish  historians,  and  we  may  mention 
amongst  them  Duran,  Vcytia,  Torquemada,  Vetancurt,  and 
Clavigcro.  Bancroft,  however,  (vol.  V.,  pp.  219,  616,  eL  uq.) 
thinks  the.sc  jieople  came  from  the  south.  We  are  obliged 
to  add  that  his  reasons  for  this  opinion  do  not  appear  to  us 
conclusive. 

This  country*  called  Huehue-Tlapallan  in  the  Popol-Vwh; 
Tulan-Zuiwa  by  other  historians,"  must  be  the  same  as  the 
country  of  AmaqurmtcaN,  the  birthplace  of  the  Chichimecs. 

Ferdinand  Alva  dc  Ixtlilxochitl,  a  Christian  descendant 
of  the  rulers  of  the  country,  has  endeavored  to  trace  the 
ancient  history  of  his  race.'     It  is  too  easy  to  rcct^niae  in 

'  Bancroft  wilh  bii  unal  Bccuracy  cnaniCTM**  tboc  peofile.  Wa  can  Int 
Mf«r  the  reader  to  hi m.      "  Nalive  RK«i,"ro1.  II..  ^i.  103,  tl  irq. 

'  F.  Yon  llellwald  :  "  The  AmeHMn  Mietaliont,"  "Smiih.  Corn.,"  it66. 

*  Ab  alleiDpt  hm  btn  nude  to  Mleoiity  Tulan-Zulwa  with  Iha  MTtn  caw 
IhM  pl*y  (uchu  iMipartMil  port  >■  .Attcc  indiltona. 

*--RHacli>n«"Biid"Mi«.Cbkhiaitcft.''  Kif«iboroi)f;h  :  "Aau  of  Mu.," 
voLIX. 
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his  narrative  the  religious  influence  of  the  Spanish  mission- 
aries to  uccord  it  any  great  confidence.  According  to  him 
seven  (itmilies  were  saved  from  the  deluge.  After  long  and 
arduous  journeys  their  descendants  settled  in  Huehue* 
Tlapalhn,  a  fertile  country  and  pleasant  to  live  in,  adds  the 
historian.' 


Fkl  1 14.— QuctWOMll  (Rthnographical  n«Titrtni«Dt  of  thcTmcMlem 
.Miiicum.  Pacit). 

Their  sojourn  was  long  and  their  fortunes  were  various ; 
they  were  at  last  compelled  to  leave  their  adopted  countr>' 
after  numerous  defeats,  and  it  was   then  thnt  they   went 

'  BuiCTod  (vol.  v.,  p|t.  3o8~3iB)  ^•mk  a  ataaoMrf  of  the  wliote  of  iliU  Us- 
(ofj.  wbxli  i>  Ugcixluy  latbcr  IhAn  Mhom. 
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In  Spite  of  wars  and  discord  the  time  of  the  Toltcc  domi- 
nation is  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  the  Nahuas  as  their 
golden  age.  The  Toltecs,  they  tell  us  were  tall,  well, 
proportioned,  with  clear  yellow  complexions;  their  eyes 


Fig,    Its-— (JtKiucQOil. 

were  black,  their  teeth  very  white  ;  their  hair  was  black  and 
glossy :  their  lips  were  thick ;  their  noses  were  aquiline,  and 
their  foreheads  were  receding.  Their  beards  were  thin,  and 
they  had  very  little  hair  on  their  bodies  ;  the  expression  of 
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(heir  mouths  was  sweet,  but  that  of  the  upper  part  of  their 
(ace  severe.  They  were  brave,  but  cruel,  eager  for  revenge, 
and  the  religious  rights  practised  hy  them  were  .sanguinary. 
Intelligent  and  ready  to  learn,  they  were  the  first  to  make 
roads  and  aqueducts;  they  knew  how  to  utilize  certain  metals; 
they  could  spin,  weave  and  dye  cloth,  cut  precious  stones, 
build  solid  houses  of  stone  cemented  with  lime  mortar, 
found  rcguliir  towns,  and  lastly  bujid  mounds  which  may 
justly  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Mi^issippi  valley.' 
To  them  popular  gratitude  attributes  the  invention  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  vapor  bath  {ttittascalti).  Certain  plants'  to 
which  curative  properties  were  attributed  were  the  remedies 
mostly  used.  In  the  towns,  we  are  told,  were  hospitals 
where  the  poor  were  received  and  cared  for  gratuitously,* 

Our  information  respecting  the  commerce  of  the  TolteCs 
is  ver}'  vague.  We  know,  however,  that  it  was  important. 
At  certain  periods  of  the  year  regular  fairs  were  lield  at 
Toltan  and  Cholula  ;  the  products  of  the  regions  washed  by 
both  oceans  were  seen  side  by  side  with  numerous  objects 
made  by  the  Toltccs  themselves.  These  objects  were  of 
great  variety,  for  though  iron  was  unknown  to  them  the 
Toltccs  worked  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  lead.*  Their 
jewelry  is  celebrated,  and  the  few  valuable  ornaments  which 
escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  Conquistadores  are  still  justly 
admired.  The  Toltccs  cut  down  trees  with  copper  h.atchecs, 
and  sculptured  bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphics  with  stone  im- 
plements. For  this  purpose  flint,  porphyiy,  basalt,  and 
above  all,  obsidian,  the  istli  of  the  Mexicans,  were  used. 
Emeralds, '  turquoises,  amethysts,  of  which  targe  dcpouts 
were  found  in  various  places,  were  sought  after  for  making 

'  Eanctofi,  voL  1..  p.  34. 

*"CMi  lodM  *uii  n»l«»  curiBcon  yntiu."    (Ionian:     ''  Hiil.  d«  Meztco,' 
Antwerp,  1SS4.  foL  117, 

,  ' "  En  la«  cnidadts  ptmcipale*  ■  •  •  halM*  IxMpltalei  iIoUiIm  ds  mitu 
fvatatlm.  dnnJe  ic  nsaliiin  y  vsnliiii  lot  nifcnuo*  putim."  Ijis  Caa>; 
*'  lliit.  Apol."  MS.  quoted  bjr  Banciolt,  vol.  II.,  p.  597. 

'Utlilxodilll:     "Rclacionei,"     Kineiboroa£h.  toL  IX.,  p.  331. 

'"Cli  tmenldi  crkno  tanlo  coamni,  clw  »on  v*  era  tiicnon  cbc  non  ne 
ClivigCTO :     "  SU  A*L  del  Mattioo,~  vol.  II.,  pp.  906-7. 
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jewelry  for  both  men  and  women.  At  Cholula  a  famous 
kind  of  pottcr>'  was  made,  including  vases  and  the  utensils 
in  daily  use,  censers,  and  idols  (or  the  temples  of  the  gods 
and  common  ornaments  for  ihc  people. 

The  weapons  of  the  Toltecs  resembled  those  of  the 
Mayas.  Like  them,  too,  they  wore  garments  padded  with 
cotton,  forming  regular  armor  impenetrable  to  arrows 
and  javelins.  Their  round  shields  called  ehimalUs  were 
made  of  light  and  flexible  bamboos,  and  those  of  their 
chiefs  were  ornamented  with  plaques  of  gold,  insignia  of  the 
rank  of  their  owners. 

Cremation  appears  to  have  been  practised  very  early.  It 
is  said  that  the  Nahuas  burned  the  bodies  of  their  chiefs,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  carry  their  ashes  about  with  them  in  their 
migrations;  Ixtlilxochitl  speaks  of  a  Chichimcc  chief  being 
killed  in  war,  whose  body  was  burned  on  the  field  of  battle.' 
The  body  of  Topiltxin,  the  last  ruler  of  the  Tollcc  race, 
was  also  burned.  With  the  common  people,  however, 
burial  was  the  usual  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead';  such 
was  the  purpose  of  the  hundreds  of  tumuli  still  in  existence 
near  Tcotihuacan.'  Amongst  the  Chichimecs,  on  the  con- 
trar>',  cremation  was  the  general  practice.*  Human  sacri- 
fices* accompanied  funeral  ceremonies;  women  were  burned 
alive  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  and  they  ac- 
cepted this  cruel  death  with  joy,  for  it  opened  to  them  the 
first  celestial  sphere,  where  they  could  followthcir  husbands. 
If    they  refused    to  submit  to  this  sacrifice,    their  future 

'  "  ReIidon«a,"  for.  HI.,  pp,  JIJ.  J37,  JJJ,  38*. 

*  "  La  gcat«  menuda  comuiuneate   w    eateiraiu,"  Ganan,  In.  til..  foL 
308. 
'Sahagun:  "Hin.  Gen.,"  vol.  III.,  book  X..  p.  141.  Uililiochitl,  Jhc.rir.. 

P-  S"?- 

'  Torqucici>(U:  "  Monartiula  IndUni,'*  Madrid.  1733,  vol.  I.,  pp.  Co. 
73,  87. 

'  The  TlcttRi*  vere  |r«ncrnl1y  pritaittn  of  war.  At  M^al  funeral*  were  alto 
oflcTcd  up  thoM  who  wcr*  born  in  ihc  fivt  complemcnlary  day*  of  tbdr 
for,  ntiUb  wtre  looked  npon  at  of  bad  omen,  lillitiochill.  Ut.  (it.,  p.  379 
and  388.  Vefil*:  "  Hitt.  Antigua  de  Mejicc."  Mexico.  1836,  vol.  III.,  ppL 
8,  rttty. 
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life  had  to  be  passed  in  Micttan,  a  gloomy  and  solitary 
abode. 

The  Toltecs  formed  a  gp^nd  confederation  of  tribes,  under 
the  government  of  hereditar)*  chiefs.  By  a  somewhat  strange 
condition,  of  which  wc  know  no  other  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  races,  the  rulers  could  only  reign  for  a  cycle  of 
years  {XuiktMolpilli). — This  cycle  was  fixed  at  fifty-two 
years,  and  when  this  time,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
of  considerable  length,  was  accomplished,  the  chief  handed 
over  to  his  succes.<ior  the  power  and  insignia  of  office.  An- 
other obligation,  little  in  harmony  with  the  customs  of  the 
Nahuas,  with  whom  concubinage  was  legal,  was  imposed 
upon  the  chief :  he  could  not  have  more  than  one  wife,  and 
if  she  died  before  him,  he  was  forbidden  to  rc-marry,  and  he 
could  not  even  take  a  concubine.  Second  marriage  was 
also  forbidden  to  the  wives  of  rulers.' 

The  traditions  which  have  come  dow*n  to  us  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Toltcc  rulers  arc  interesting,  and  probably 
much  exaggerated.  The  palace  of  Quetzacoatl,*  according 
to  these  legends,  contained  (our  principal  rooms;  the  first 
opened  on  the  east  and  was  called  the  Gilded  Chamber;  its 
walls  were  covered  with  finely  chased  plaques  of  gold ;  an 
Emerald  and  Turquoise  Koom  was  on  the  west,  and  as  '\X* 
name  implies,  the  walls  were  cncru.ttcd  with  these  stones; 
the  walls  of  the  southern  room  were  ornamented  with  shells 
of  brilliant  colors,  set  in  plaques  of  silver;  and  Ia.<ttly,  the 
northern  room  was  of  finely  wrought  red  jasper.  In  another 
palace,  the  walls  of  all  the  rooms  were  hidden  by  tapestries 
of  feathers ;  in  one  the  feathers  were  yellow ;  in  another, 
blue  taken  from  the  wings  of  a  bird  called  Xeuhtolotl.  In 
the  southern  room  the  feathers  were  white,  and  in  that  on 
the  north  they  were  red.' 

Side  by  side  with  the  Toltecs,  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  north  of  Mexico,  lived  numerous  savage  tribes,  in- 

'  BMcroft,  vol.  II.,  p.  abj. 

*  W«  thoold  liaire  remaibtil  ih«t  ih«  lefBinatiM  ll,  w  chancteriitic  o(  tlu 
NibiiBll  UnE'"!'-  ^  ■■>"  "i'^  t^a  \n  the  loditn  dialMti  of  the  Pacific  cout. 
'S«hi«<ui.  ■■  HUt.  Geo.,"  *ol.  IIL,  book  X..  p.  i07- 
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eluded  under  the  general  name  of  Chichimccs,  ol  which  the 
more  important  were  the  Fames,  Otomcs,  Pintos,  Micho- 
catjucs,  and  Tarascos.  These  people,  chiefly  of  the  Nahitatl 
race,  and  coming  originally  from  the  same  district  as  the 
Toltccs,  were  plunged  in  the  most  complete  barbarism. 
They  despised  all  culture,  and  their  only  occupation  was  to 
hunt  game  in  the  forests  which  covered  a  great  part  of  their 
territorj-,  even  to  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountains.  No 
flesh  came  amiss  to  them;  they  ate  wolves,  pumas,  weasels, 
moles,  and  mice ;  failing  them,  lizards,  snakes  grasshoppers 
and  earth-worms.' 

Spanish  historians  report  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Chichimccs  wandered  about  completely  naked,  or  wearing 
only  the  skins  of  beasts,  which  they  flung  over  their  shoulders, 
with  the  hair  inside  in  the  winter  and  outside  in  the  summer. 
Most  of  them  lived  in  caves,  or  rock-shelters.  Some  of  them, 
however,  knew  how  to  shelter  themselves,  either  by  placing 
a  roof  of  palm-lcaves  upon  posts  sunk  in  the  ground,  or  by 
driving  trunks  of  trees  into  the  earth,  which  were  then 
bound  together  with  creepers.  Where  wood  was  scarce, 
they  replaced  it  with  clay,  dried  in  the  sun  and  cut  into 
adobes.  Inside  these  huts  hung  a  few  reed  mats,  which  with 
gourds  and  very  rude  pottery  made  up  all  their  household 
goods.  On  this  potter>',  however,  a  certain  artistic  feeling 
is  already  discernible,  and  black  figures,  executed  with  taste, 
often  stand  out  upon  a  red  ground. 

Constantly  at  war  with  their  ncii;hbors,  they  often  under- 
took raids,  and  could  repulse  with  enei^y  every  attack  upon 
their  own  territory.  Their  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows, 
slings,  with  which  they  flung  little  pottery  balls,  which 
caused  dangerous  wounds,  and  above  all,  clubs,  which  were 
formidable  weapons  in  their  hands.' 

Tlic  warriors  wore  a  bone  at  their  waist,  and  on  this  bone, 
in  testimony  of  their  courage,  they  made  a  mark  fi)r  every 

*  Jos.  dB  Acoita,  "  tlitt.  Sitiiral  y  idmiI  dc  Ini  Vndi*!."     Seville.  1580. 
■Ixtltlxochx!:  "Uitl.  Cluc,"/.r.,  p.  SI4.    &)«•««-.  t  C.  p.  as*-   To«ib6. 
n*da :  L  t.,  p.  38, 
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enemy  that  they  killed.  The  piisoncrs  were  treated  with 
unheard-of  cruelty,  and  perished  under  the  moiit  horrible 
torture.  The  conqueror  often  scalped  them  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  bleeding  scalp  became  a  glorious  trophy. 
The  heads  of  the  victims  were  carried  in  triumph  round  the 
camp!),  in  the  midst  of  dances  and  rejoicings  celebrating  the 
victory.  The  horror  and  terror  with  which  the  Toltecs  re- 
garded these  people  can  be  imagined.  They  called  them 
barbarians  and  drinkers  of  blood,  on  account  of  their  taste 
for  the  blood  of  their  victims,  and  their  habit  of  eating 
strips  of  raw  flesh.  Thi^s  reputation  survived  their  defeat, 
and  after  the  Spanish  conquest,  Zarfatc'  speaks  of  them  as 
the  greatest  homicides,  and  the  greatest  thieves  in  the  whole 
world.  The  very  name  of  Chichimec,  which  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  chkht   iog,  was  a  grave  insult. 

Rude  though  they  were,  the  Chichimccs  had  a  religion. 
They  adored  the  sun  as  the  supreme  god,*  and  they  also 
worshipped  lightning,  represented  by  the  god  Mixcoatl'(thc 
Serpent  of  Clouds),  who,  like  the  antique  Jupiter,  was  fig- 
ured with  thundcr-boits  in  his  hands. 

Nearly  all  these  independent  tribes,  always  at  war  with 
each  other,  obeyed  chiefs  selected  by  themselves.  Some, 
however,  acknowledged  no  authority,  and  merely  elected 
a  warrior  to  lead  ihcm  to  battle.  Still  some  laws  appear 
to  have  been  observed  amongst  these  wild  races:  children 
could  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  and 
the  violation  of  this  nile  involved  the  death  of  those  guilty  of 
it.  Marri-ige  was  pronounced  null  if,  the  day  after  the  wed- 
ding, the  husband  declared  his  wife  not  to  be  a  virgin. 
Herrcra,  moreover,  says  that  the  Chichimccs  could  only  have 
one  wife,  though  it  is  true  that  they  repudiated  her  on  the 

'Reproduced  b;  Aleci«."HU<.  delaCimpUUide  Jcistcn  Nii«n  Etpafia." 
Motico.  1S41,  vol.  I.,  p.  )9l. 

'Akgre,  Lt.,  vol.  I.,  p.  379. 

*A]tO  citlod  Ixtat  MixtMit,  ilu  wMu  nebvloM  tcipent  ;  recrat  t» 
•eardin  point  lo  Iho  conclsuon  Out  h«  wai  ib«  w>n«  as  Tarn,  the  «kief 
god  of  the  Toraicoi ;  or  Conuxtlt.  ihc  g/ti  ei  ibe  Tcocbidilinea.  Briaioti, 
"  Tbe  UTtha  or  Ihe  Sew  Wodd."     New  Vork.  tS6a. 
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slightest  pretext,  to  replace  her  by  another.  These  wives 
were  practically  slaves;  on  them  fell  all  the  work  of  the 
house,  the  preparation  of  food,  the  weaving  of  cloth,  the 
making  of  mats  and  pottciy.  the  felling  of  trees,  and 
the  fetching  of  the  wood  and  water  needed  by  the  whole 
family.  The  cares  of  mateniity  made  no  break  in  their 
arduous  labor;  whilst  they  were  engaged  in  thcin  they 
merely  huntj  a  basket  upon  a  tree,  in  which  they  put  their 
children,  whom  they  often  suckled  till  they  were  six  or 
seven  years  old. 

Such  is  the  picture  given  to  us  by  historians  of  the  barba- 
rians who  were  to  concjucr  the  Toltcc*.  What  seems  still 
more  difficult  to  believe,  19  that  the  conquerors  at  once 
adopted  the  manners,  customs,  and  social  status  of  the  con- 
quered, and  the  Chichimcc  supremacy  was  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  Toltec.  Must  we  then  admit 
that,  toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  ccntur)*  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth,  after  unknown  revolutions  and 
struggles,  thciic  savage  tribes  obtained  the  suprcmac)',  and  in 
their  turn  domin.itcd  Central  America?  Is  it  not  more 
natural  to  conclude  that  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  the  sole  sources  of  our  in- 
formation ?  This  confusion  may  be  thus  explained.  The 
name  of  Chichimec  was  given  alike  to  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  north  and  to  the  chiefs  of  Tczcuco.  It  might  then 
have  been  these  latter,  allied  perh.ips  with  a  few  wilder 
tribes,  who  were  the  true  conquerors  of  the  Toltecs. 

The  culture  of  the  Te2cuans  was  no  less  advanced  than 
that  of  the  nation  they  were  destined  to  reduce  to  sub- 
mission. The  chiefs  of  Tczcuco  are  reported  to  havfc  been 
_as  magnificent  as  those  of  the  Toltecs.  Ixtlilxochitl '  gives 
undoubtedly  exaggcr-itcd  account  of  the  palaces,  gar> 
!lens,  and  lakes,  made  at  great  cost,  and  of  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  forests  prcser\'ed  for  hunting,  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  natural  desire  to  magnify  the  importance 
of  his  race  in   a   manner  which  would   compel  the  admir- 

'"Htal.  Clacbim«c«."    Kinci-borouGh,  "Anl.  oi  Mex.,"  vol.  IX..  p.  asl- 
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ation  of  its  conquerors,  accustomed  as  the  latter  were 
to  kings  and  courts  belonging  to  a  totally  distinct  stage 
of  culture.  He  has  pretendtti  to  enumerate  the  names 
of  towns  which  had  lo  supply  the  service  of  the  ruling 
chief.  Twenty^ight  amongst  them  had  to  furnish  men 
to  take  care  of  the  palace;  five  others,  the  servants  inimcdi. 
atcly  attached  to  the  person  of  the  chief;  whilst  eight 
provinces  sent  gjirdcners,  foresters  and  laborers.  Tezcuco 
was  built  on  the  ciistern  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Mexico ;  the 
waters  arc  dried  up,  and  the  modem  town  is  several  miles 
off.  But  few  traces  remain  of  its  alleged  grandeur.  Mayer 
speaks  of  substructures  of  adobes,  covering  squares  of  40O 
feet.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  foundations  of  ancient 
pyramids;  bits  of  pottery,  numerous  idols,  chips  of  obsidian, 
and  other  rubbish,  have  been  picked  up  all  about  them. 
The  power  of  the  Chichimcc  chief  who  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Toltccs  is  still  further  illustrated,  if  we  attach 
importance  to  such  evidence  as  wc  have  cited,  by  the  num< 
bcr  of  those  who  followed  him  in  this  expedition.  Accord^ 
ing  to  the  historian  quoted  above  (pp.  337-375).  XolotI  had 
under  his  orders  3.202,0(X>  men  and  women,  and  he  is  care- 
ful to  add  that  he  docs  not  include  amongst  them  the  chil- 
dren who  accompanie<l  their  molhers.  The  absurdity  of  this 
is  obvious.  Torquemada,'  though  he  confesses  that  this 
account  may  appear  exaggerated,  relates  that  the  historic 
paintings  which  arc  relied  on  to  atttcst  these  facts,  are  sup- 
posed to  enumerate  a  million  warriors,  under  the  order  of 
six  grand  chiefs  and  twenty  thousand  or  even  twenty-two 
thousand  chiefs  of  inferior  rank.  Nothing  can  be  more  ob- 
scure than  the  date  of  this  invasion.  Vcytia  {"  Hist.  Ant, 
Mcj.,"  vol.  II.,  p.  7)  fixes  the  Chtchimec  victory  in  1I17; 
IxtlilxochitI  seems  to  confuse  the  fads,  or  at  least  he  assigns 
to  them  several  different  dates,  varying  from  962  to  1015 
("Ant.  of  Mcx-,"  vol.  IX.,  pp.  208, 337, 395,451).  Clavigero 
speaks  of  1170.  Other  historians  will  have  it  that  the  fall 
of  the  Toltec  league    preceded    the  Chichimcc  in\-asion. 


. 


'  Uonafquia  Indlaoji,"  vol.  1.,  p.  44. 
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They  difTcr  as  much  about  the  facts  as  about  the  dates.  In 
truth  the  evidence  throughout  is  more  legendary  than  his- 
torical. 

The  Toltccs,  enervated  by  luxuiy,  pleasure,  and  the  most 
shameful  debauchery,  decimated  by  pestilental  maladies, 
abandoned  by  the  alUc<i  they  had  oppressed  and  by  their 
own  subjects,  who  in  consequence  of  a  religious  schism  had 
emigrated  in  great  numbers  to  more  favored  regions,  yet 
gave  proof,  in  this  supreme  danger,  of  manly  energy.  Their 
chief  Acxtitl  called  all  his  subjects  to  arms;  the  old  men 
and  children  took  weapons  in  hand  ;  Xochitl,  mother  of 
the  chief,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  fighting  valiantly  at 
the  head  of  a  legion  of  Amazons.  But  these  efforts  came 
too  late;  the  Toltccs  were  completely  defeated  and  nearly 
exterminated,  after  repeated  conflicts  b:«ting  several  days.' 
Tolan  their  capital  was  taken  ;  the  country  submitted  ;  and 
Xolotl  took  the  title  of  Ckkhintecatl  T^cu/i/ft',  the  grcAt  chief 
of  the  Chichimecs.  His  descendants  added  to  this  pompous 
title  that  of  JIuactlato/iani,  lord  of  the  world. 

To  confinn  his  power,  he  divided  the  country  into  several 
provinces,  which  he  gave  in  fief  to  his  principal  officers  on 
condition  of  their  subordination  to  him;  and  by  a  skilful 
policy  he  planned  that  his  eldest  son  Nopaltzin  should 
many  a  daughter  of  the  Toltec  ruling  family.' 

It  Is  not  our  intention  to  narrate  the  supposed  history  of 
the  Chichimecs.  We  may  mention  among  the  Chichimec 
chiefs  who  succeeded  Xolotl,  his  son  Nopaltzin,  Tlotzin, 
PochotI,  who  ruled  from  1305  to  1359.  IxtlilxochitI,  who 
died  about  1419.  Tezozomoc,  who  usurped  the  power  of  the 
son  of  IxtlilxochitI,  and  reigned  eight  years,  and  lastly 
Maxtla,  who  possessed  himself  of  the  chieftainship  by  the 
murder  of  his  eldest  brother.*  Their  history  is  the  relation 
of  a   succession  of  revolts,  bloody  wars,  conspiracies,  and 

'  We  iaWaw  Ihe  iixounl  given  by  Iitliliochlil ;  iliit  at  VejtU,  '*  Max.  Ant. 
Mrj,"  vol.  I. .  p.  301-3)  pnwDU  Double  diS«TTiicci ;  le  does  Oul  at  Bnueur 
d«  Bouibourc  I"  ^"*'-  <*«»■  ''*'■  Ci».."  vol.  I.,  p.  ^05,  cttjt 

*  Bnuscui  it  Boutbonrg.  quolcil  abuvr.  vol.  I.,  p.  >)6, 

*Sm  Bancrofl.  /.  t.,  mI.  V..  chs.  V.,  W..  mA  VII. 
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revolutions,  which  was  to  end  in  I431  in  the  triple  alliance  of 
the  Aztecs,  Acolhuas,  and  Tcpanecs,  and  then  in  the  ephem- 
eral triumph  of  the  Aztecs  as  conquerors  of  all  their  rivals. 
Th«  Tcpanecs  and  the  Acolhuas  had  been  the  faithful  aU 
lie«  of  Xolotl  in  his  struggles  with  the  Toltccs,  and  their 
chiefs  took  a  subordinate  place  in  the  new  league.  They 
had  long  been  established  in  Anahuac  when  the  Aztecs 
arrived  there.  Both  had  probably  formed  part  of  some  of 
the  numerous  immigrations  whidi  succeeded  each  other  in 
Central  America.'  All  these  men  came  from  a  country  to 
which  the  unanimous  accounts  of  the  chroniclers  give  the 
name  of  Aztlan.  Where  was  this  land,  this  efficina  ^rniium, 
which  throughout  more  than  five  centuries  sent  southward 
whole  nations  all  speaking  the  same  langu^^e ;  practising 
the  same  rights;  accepting  the  same  cosmogony;  all  under 
the  rule  of  sacerdotal  orders  strictly  supervised  by  priests; 
with  the  same  divisions  of  time,  the  same  hiert^Iyphical 
paintings,  the  same  taste  for  noting  and  registering  events; 
and  who  understood  each  other  without  difficulty,  recogniz. 
ing  their  common  origin?  There  are  few  points  more  ob. 
scurc  and  more  holiy  contested  than  the  situation  of  Aztlan. 
It  has  been  sought  in  turn  in  California,  Mississippi,  New 
Mexico,  Florida,  Zacatccas,  and  in  yet  other  regions.  All 
these  hypotheses  have  been  brought  forward,  and  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  them  all.  The  importance  of  the 
question  is  assuredly  considerable,  for,  if  there  be  a  connec 
tion  between  the  Nahuas  and  the  Northern  Indians,  it  is  to 
Aztlan  that  we  must  look  for  it.* 

'BoDcrofl.  lae.  nV.  to).  V.,  ]>.  305.  F.  *M  HcUwalil :  "  Tlie  AmoicMi 
M>j;nLiiani."Smilh.  Conli.,  tGb6. 

'Bnuuur  de  Bourbourt;  ("  llt$t.  do  Nat.  Cmlu^»."  toL  IL,  p.  199} 
pbce*  AitUii  InCatlfntnla  ;  Ilamboidi  ("  Roouxbct  MHiccnuDg  the  liulitn- 
tioat  uid  moinuincnit  uf  llic  anL-icnt  inlaUuni)  o{  America,"  iiaiMblrd  bjp 
lldcn  tta.Uk  Williams.  iBtj),  abmti  4a*  north  Uiiiud«.  Fcnicc  "Prch. 
IUc«»."  p.  ^40.  Vclancun  ("Teaini  Mcsicino,"  pail  II..  p.  9^  tpesks  of 
N«w  Mcxicu.  Fontaine ("llmr  the  WocM  via  P«opM,''p.  149)  \otA.»  upoo 
the  cMlliwotkt  of  MiniKippi  at  wilawaea  lo  Aztec  misnltoni.  rrikba.-(l 
("  Nat.  Illit.  ol  Man,"  vol.  II.,  pp.  JM"^)  xet  in  ibe  Moquit  ihe  lait  de- 
•ctndanU  n(  the   Alteca.     Bandcllct  tajri,   in   ■pt»fcin{  ot  CiUmnnuc  (lAe 
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The  Aztecs  had  left  Aztlan  sX  the  same  time  as  the  people 
who  had  pretedcd  them  in  Anahuiic;  but  according  to 
tradition  they  hailed  for  a  long  time  at  Chicomoztoc'  It 
was  not  therefore  until  much  later,  between  1 186  and  1 194,' 
if  we  adopt  the  date  given  by  the  Codex  Chimalpopoca, 
that  they  cstablislicd  themselves  at  Chapultcpec.  Their 
early  settlement  was  full  of  difficulties;  overcome  by  their 
neighbors,  with  whom  they  were  perpetually  at  w.ir,  they 
were  forced  to  leave  the  country  where  they  had  cstablLshed 
themselves,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  midst  of  al- 
most inaccessible  marshes,  dotted  here  and  there  by  a  few 
wretched  islets  of  sand.  It  was  on  one  of  these  islets  that 
they  founded  Tenochtitlan,  or  Mexico.'  Hunting  and  fish- 
ing could  not  long  supply  the  needs  of  a  population  which 
rapidly  increased.  By  dint  of  liard  work  the  Aztecs 
nianaged  to  make  gardens  in  the  water  in  which  grew  maize 
and   other   plants.*      Then,   the  water  of  the   lake   being 

•even  c«vci) :  "  Tlioc  <avc»  «rc  in  Ailliin,  a  country  which  wb  all  know  ii>  be 
toward  the  north  and  connected  with  Florida."  "  Report,  Peaboily  Museum," 
vol.  11.,  p.  qs,  etc).  Clavigero  ("Si.  Am.  del  Meiiict^,"  vol.  T.,  p.  1(6) 
mcQlioni  the  Colorado  at  the  Biroin  Ihil  k11  accuunl*  aajr  unut  croued  b}'  the 
emigrants;  whilst  Rotutini  ("  Idea  ile  unanueva  hiit.  general  cle  la  Amcdca 
Stplcntriotjil"  iii>.  ISO-S)  ha*  ll  that  the  Culf  of  Califuinii  it  xrlvneA  lo. 
LMtly  Bancroft  (quoted  above,  toI.  V,.  p.  jia),  who  krticvei  AitUti  toliare 
been  in  Ihe  south  near  Anahanc,  concludes  thus :  "  We  have  no  meant  of  dc- 
tcimining,  in  *,  msntier  at  alt  tatihfactory,  whelher  Aitlan  ami  Cliicomoiloc 
Kcre  in  Central  America  or  in  Zacstrcns  and  Jaliico;  m^r  Jn'Ic«<l  of  proving 
l)u[  they  were  not  in  Aluko,  in  New  Mexico,  or  on  ibe  Miuissippi,"  a  remark 
«ritb  which  wo  hcitiily  concur. 

'  Bancrolt  gire*  the  whole  o(  the  marcb  of  the  Aiiecs.  Cbicomottoc  b  sup- 
po«<d  lo  be  the  seven  csvei  oclcbraicd  m  all  legeods.  Gcnenllr,  Oiicomoiiot 
it  placed  in  Ihe  aama  place  as  AiiUd. 

*ln  1140  ot  in  ilSg.  according  to  two  diSercnt  dam  giren  by  IxtlilxocbitI ; 
In  t24S,  according  lo  ClaviseiQ  ;  In  1398,  oeconlii^  lo  Vcjiu,  Gomo,  and  Gal- 
latin :  in  1331,  according  lo  Gon<lia.  l'h«  maigin  at  ws  aco  U  wide.  The 
Codex  Chimalpopoca  is  dated  Maya:,  tsjS.  Bannofl  may  be  coaniltcd  (/.  e., 
vol.  v.,  p.  igl),  who  gives  Inteiciilng  details  bearing  Dpon  Ihe  ^ucMtoo. 

'TbuMtllemnit  tout  place  about  13  JJ-  Duiaa  cited  by  Bancroft  if.  <.,  toL 
I„  diap.  IV-VI. :  Vejtii :  '*  Hut.  Ant.  de  Mejlco,"  vol.  II.,  p.  is* ;  ToRiut- 
iMda :  "  Mo«.  Ind.,"  tol.  I.,  p^  93.  a^S,  it  u^.  \  lnliUochiil :  /.  r.,  toL  IX., 
p,4bi  ;  F.  dcAIvaredoTeioeonioc.  "Chron,  Meiicana,"KinesbO[ough,TcLlX. 

*  Bandclier :  "  Report,  Peabody  Mbsmu,"  toI.  11.,  p.  403.      These  gtidms 
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brackish,  they  obtained,  by  paying  an  annual  tribute,  the 
right  o(  fetching  from  the  shone  the  (rcsh  water  which  was 
needeU  in  their  homes. 

Such  was  the  humble  beginning  of  the  Aztecs ;  but  their 
subsequent  histoiy  is  even  more  confused  than  that  of  the 
people  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking.  One  of  the  causes 
o(  thin  confusion  was  the  constant  rivalry  between  the 
two  regions  of  Tcnochtitlan  and  Tcicuco,  and  the  want  of 
care  taken  by  the  first  Spanish  chroniclers  in  distinguishing 
between  the  facts  relating  to  each  of  the  two  countries. 

tt  seems  that  as  we  approach  the  end  of  this  bloody  era 
tradition  itself  is  effaced.  As  under  the  Chichimcc  domina- 
tion we  find  whole  <ierie:t  of  wars  and  revolts,  of  struggles 
and  submUsions.  Bras-scur  dc  ikiurbourg  (/.  c,  vol.  III.,  p. 
194,  ^'/jry.,)  gives  a  full  account  of  them.  Unfortunately 
he  is  inexact  on  a  multitude  of  points.  The  chief  wars  car* 
ried  on  by  the  Aztecs  were  against  the  kingdom  of  Micho- 
acan,  inhabited  by  the  Tara.tco.s,  a  branch  of  the  Toltccs.  on 
the  west ;  and  against  the  Miztecs  and  Zapotecs  on  the 
south.  In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  the  power  of  the  Aztecs 
was  ever  on  the  increase.  Thciralliance  with  the  Acolhuas  and 
the  Tepanecs,  against  Miixtla,  the  last  Chichimec  chief,  end- 
ing with  his  defeat,  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  their  history. 
After  the  victory  a  confederation  was  formed  between  the 
conquerors.  Nczahualcoyotl,  son  of  Ixtlilxochitl,  from 
whom  Tezozomoc  had  usurped  the  chieftainship,  in  his  turn 
took  the  title  of  ChickimtcaH  TtcukHi.  Tczcuco  was  his 
capital ;  that  of  the  Tepanecs  was  TIacolpan ;  and  that  of  the 
Attecs.  as  we  have  seen,  Tenochtitlan. 

From  this  moment  the  Aztecs  progressed  rapidly:  from 
the  marshes  where  they  had  found  a  refuge  after  their  first 
disasters,  their  power  spread  to  the  shores  of  the  two  oceans. 
Their  conquests  were  won  bythcirvictoriousarrasalone;  no 
town  volunt-irily  accepted  their  yoke ;  no  nation  sought  their 
alliances.      The   people,  were  harshly  oppressed  by  their 

^ve  been  tannvd  "  flootins"  b«l  Ibey  vrete  probably  merclj'  loft  utd  swampy 
bleu. 
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forei{^  conquerors  and  loaded  with  odious  t.ixes.  Tribute 
was  paid  in  kind,  and  consisted  of  cereals,  cotton  gannents, 
pipes,  rushes,  aromatic  spices,  and  \-ariou3  other  articles. 
Some  towns  of  the  Pacific  were  compelled  to  send  annually 
4,000  bunches  of  feathers,  200  sacks  of  cacao,  forty  wild-cat 
skins,  and  160  birds  of  a  rare  species.  The  Zapotecs  were 
mulcted  to  the  extent  of  forty  sheets  of  gold,  of  a  fixed 
weight,  and  twenty  sacks  of  cochineal.  Certain  nomad  tribes 
had  to  contribute  jars  filled  with  gold  dust.  The  towns  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  sent  20,000  bunches  of  feathers,  six 
emerald  necklaces,  twenty  rings  of  amber  or  gold,  and  l6,00O 
packages  of  gum.  All  had  to  contribute  to  the  tribute,  .-tnd 
those  who  were  too  wretched  to  do  so  were  obliged  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  serpents  or  scorpions.  It  is 
alleged  that  Alonso  dc  Ojcda  and  Alonso  dc  Mata,  men. 
tioncd  among  the  companions  of  Cortes,  as  the  lirst  to  enter 
the  so.called  royal  p.-ilace  of  Mexico,  noticed  some  carefully 
piled  up  sacks.  They  hastened  to  take  possession  of  them, 
hoping  for  a  rich  boot}'.  These  bags  were  filled  with  lice, 
and  were  part  of  the  tribute  of  a  province.  Torquemada 
(loe,cU.,\o\.  i.,  p.  461),  who  i3  responsible  for  this  extra- 
ordinary statement,  adds:  "Ai  quicn  diga,  que  non  eran 
Piojos  sino  Gusanillos  ;  pcro  Alonso  dc  Ojcda  en  sus  memori- 
alea  lo  cerlifica  de  vista,  y  lo  misino  Alonso  de  Mata." ' 
The  conquered  people,  pilLigcd  and  oppressed  by  Mexican 
traders,  who  were  very  expert  in  this  kind  of  traffic,  were 
constantly  in  revolt.  Every  fresh  rising  was  quenched  in 
blood,  and  thousands  of  human  victims  perished  on  the  altars 
of  Mexico  in  honor  of  the  victories.  In  reading  these  dc 
tails,  we  understand  the  haired  of  the  vanquished,  and  the 
devotion  manifested  by  the  allies  of  Cortes.* 

Mexico,  the  first  houses  of  which  had  been  a  few  miserable 
recJ  orcanh  huts,  grew  with  the  power  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  soon  became  a  town  worthy  of  the  dominion  of  which 

•  Teioioinoi;  maj"  altn  lie  eomuiicil.  "Cioii.  Mci.,"  Kinsitiiwoiljb,  »ol.  IX. 
CU*igm> :  "  Si.  Ant.  d«l  MeMico,"  toI.  L  p.  »75.  Bancroft,  I.  <.  wJ.  II.  p. 
933  and  3}4- 

*Bascrart,  I.  t.,  -nA.  V.,  p.  481. 
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it  was  the  capiUl.'  On  every  side  rose  the  buildings  of  the 
rulers,  and  temples  of  the  native  or  foicign  gods';  (or as  in 
ancient  Rome,  the  divinities  of  the  conquered  people  be- 
came those  of  the  conquerors-  Nor  were  more  useful  works 
wanting.  Viaducts,  supplemented  by  large  bridges  con. 
structed  on  scienlific  principles,  were  erected  by  the  tribu* 
tar>-  or  allied  tribes,  rendering  communication  easy/  A 
dyke  itcven  or  eight  miles  Ioor.  and,  according  to  different 
accounts,  thirty  to  sixty  feet  wide,  was  intended  to  protect 
the  city  of  Mexico  against  inundations.*  The  inhabitants 
were  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  aqueducts,  and  as 
early  as  1446,  ihis  water  was  conducted  from  Chapultcpcc 
to  the  capital  through  earthenware  pipes. 

The  prosperity  of  Tczcuco  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Mexico,  and  the  figures  of  two  of  its  rulers  stand  out  to  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  the  history  of  Anahuac.  Thanks  to 
the  wise  administration  of  Neialiualcoyoll,  Tczcuco  had  be- 
come the  centre  of  the  art  and  culture  of  that  people.'  The 
chief  himself  was  a  distinguished  poet.  IxtlilxochitI,  his 
descendant  in  the  direct  line,  has  preserved  some  of  his 
poems,'  which  were  still  famous  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

'The  Mexican  cUeft  prevloiuiu  the  Rjianiiihconqueiit  were  Itiootll  vhodied, 
144Q :  Honlciumi  I.  to  1469  ;  AzaTicsil  10  I4S1 ;  Tisoc  10  M96 ;  Ahuiiotl 
to  IJOJ ;  MaDtMuma  II.  to  1510^ 

'  Totquemoda  alleges  that  then  were  mote  than  (0*17  thooiand  leiaplea  or 
IvocaUii)  in  M<xt(M>. 

* "  Hay  nu  pnenlei  de  may  anchu,  y  muy  giandoi  Tiitat  jonut  y  Rciu  y 
blm  UbradSK,  y  talcs  que  por  muchas  lUllu  pueilen  pa*iar  dies  d«  catetlo 
Juntoialapar."Con<i:  "  Catlai."  p.  10). 

'Veylia.  vol.  III.,  p.  347.  Tontnemada,  toI.  L,  p.  ijy.  ClaTigero,  nl.  I., 
p.  33}.     BniMur  de  Baurt>0UTg.  tal  111.,  p.  128. 

*  Sophan  deicriba  the  education  giv«ii  tn  the  ton*  and  daughter*  of  the 
diief.  He  mcntiom  a  diicounc  addrewcd  by  Neiahiialcoyotl  to  hia  ehitdrcn. 
rcmailiable  fot  ilie  rlcvai«l  KntimCDls  ditplayed  in  tl. 

*  Four  odei  arc  £■>«□  in  Lord  Kui£sboroa|[h'ic«Ueetion(val.  VIII.,  pp.  no- 
lis).  One  it  an  JstprMation  againti  Tetotomoc,  who  \aA  uMirped  iW  ibrooe 
o\  Neiahualcoyoiri  anceston ;  aaothet  i*  the  ode  on  the  vlcmimdes  of  life, 
from  wMch  Ilia  above  quotalicn  U  lalieo  ;  the  thud,  recited  at  a  banijikCl.  ti  a 
compariton  between  the  chief*  of  Anahuac  atid  prrciuui  Monc*.  Laatly,  the 
(ovtth.  oelebratet  the  dedication  of  a  royal  palace,  and  enlarBsa  npo*  the  per. 
bhable  nature  d  earthly  grandeur.     Elancrofl,  (toI.  II„  p.  494)  ftTCa  an  £^. 
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We  wili  only  quote  one  strophe,  from  an  ode  on  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  iife,  in  which  the  chief,  speaking  of  himself,  writes: 
"  No,  thou  shall  not  be  forgotten  ;  no,  the  good  which  thou 
hast  done  shall  not  be  lost  unto  men  ;  for  is  not  the  throne 
which  thou  occupies!  the  gift  uf  the  matchless  God,  the  pow- 
erful creator  of  all  things,  who  makes  and  who  brings  down 
chiefs  and  rulers?"  Wc  may  add  that  the  .succeeding  strophes 
express  similar  sentiments,  which  it  seems  strange  to  find  in 
a  man  in  the  state  of  culture  of  the  Mexicans ;  they  breathe 
disdain  of  that  pomp  of  which  the  chief  had  learned  to  feel  the 
vanity;  if  they  are  genuine,  ihey  would  justify  to  a  certain 
degree  the  assertion  of  the  Spanish  historian,  who  tells  us 
that  Nexahualcoyotl  worsliipped  one  invisible  god,  the  ap- 
pearance of  whom  it  was  impossible  for  mortal  to  conceive. 

Nczahualcoyotl  died  about  1472  ;  be  left  only  one  legiti- 
mate son,  but  more  than  a  hundred  children  by  his  concu. 
bines;  that  son — Nezahuapitli — succeeded  him;  he  proved 
himself,  like  his  father,  skilful  in  war,  just,  always  severe, 
often  inexorable,  merciful  toward  the  weak,  generous  toward 
his  subjects.  Like  his  father,  he  was  addicted  to  pleasure, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  had  in  his  palace  more  than  two  thou- 
sand concubines.  He  had  also  several  legitimate  wives. 
The  daughter  of  Axacayatl,  of  whom  we  shall  speak,  was 
among  the  number,  as  were  three  nieces  of  TJzoc. 

Among  his  wives  was  a  daughter  of  Axacayatl,  ruler  of 
Mexico ;  she  was  very  young,  and  a  private  palace  had  been 
assigned  to  her  until  the  time  when  the  marriage  should  be 
consummated.  She  was  noted  for  her  beauty,  and  the  king 
paid  her  frequent  visits ;  each  time  he  noticed,  in  a  room 
where  he  was,  a  great  number  of  statues  covered  with  rich 
robes ;  but,  not  wishing  to  thwart  his  wife  in  her  tastes,  he 
made  no  remark  upon  them.  One  d.iy  he  saw  the  queen's 
ring  on  the  finger  of  one  of  his  principal  courtiers.  His  sus- 
picions were  awakened,  and  the  same  evening  he  paid  a  visit 

lish  mnitiiion  at  iwo  of  ttieie  odn.  F.  W,  v.  Mallar  ("  Keiwn  In  ilcii  Vvt. 
cbieicii  Sui en. Canada,  und  MciJM,"  I.«ipj:ij[.  1S64,  to).  III.,  pp.ia3-I4l)  t^ 
publiihM  two  ulhcr  odes  prerioutly  uDkawn. 
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to  the  palace  of  Clialcliiuliuenctzin.  The  queen,  according 
to  the  asscvenit ions  of  her  attendants,  wa^  asleep.  Ncza- 
huapilli  went  into  her  room :  »  lay  figure,  dressed  in  the 
queen's  clothes,  occupied  her  place  in  the  royaJ  bed.  The 
king,  whose  suspicions  were  justly  confirmed,  pursued  his 
researches,  and  in  a  secret  part  of  the  palace  he  saw  his 
young  wife,  completely  naked,  dancing  \i-ith  three  of  his 
principal  officers.  The  statues  were  those  of  her  lovers, 
and  by  a  strange  whim  she  had  had  them  represented  in 
the  costume  which  they  had  worn  the  first  time  Ihcy  had 
enjoyed  her  favors.  The  punishment  was  terrible ;  not- 
withstanding  the  respect  due  to  her  rank,  she  was  strangled ; 
and  with  her  perished  her  lovers,  the  women  in  her  ser- 
vice, and  more  than  two  thousand  persons  convicted  of 
complicity,  or  of  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  her 
licentiousness.* 

This  is  not  the  only  example  of  severity  which  legend 
narrates  of  Nezahualpilti.  His  eldest  son  had  shown  re- 
markable talents  as  a  general,  lie  was  the  favorite  of  the 
chief,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Tlattcatl,  the 
greatest  honor  which  a  Tezcuan  could  receive.  One  day  he 
was  accused  of  having  sj)oken  too  freely  to  one  of  his  father's 
concubines.  The  chief  exjimincd  the  guilty  persons,  and  the 
fa(;t  being  proved,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  put  into  practice  a 
law  which  he  had  made ;  he  condemned  his  son  to  death, 
and  caused  him  to  be  executed  in  spite  of  the  supplications 
of  his  courtiers.*  Another  of  his  sons  had  begun  the  build< 
ing  of  a  palace,  without  having  obtained  authority  for  so 
doing,  or  having  distinguished  himself  in  war  by  any  of 
those  actions  which  alone  gave  the  right  to  possess  a  sep- 
arate palace :  the  chief  caused  him  also  to  be  executed. 
Some  years  afterward,  Tcroiomoc,  father>tn-law  of  Monte- 
zuma, was  accused  of  adultery  ;  the  judges,  out  of  regard  for 
his  rank,  h.id  only  condemned  him  lo  banishment.     Neza. 

'  Tontnenuda.  rol.  I.,  p.  1S4.     UttiUodtiU:  "IInL  ChkbenMC,"  Ut.  Ht., 
pp.  »65.  »67.  871. 
■  Toniuemula :  "  Mob.  Ind.."  vol.  I.,  p.  itj. 
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hualpilli  ordered  him  to  be  strangled,  thereby  greatly  irritat* 
ing  the  chiefs  who  were  his  alUes. 

The  last  years  of  the  life  of  the  ruler  of  Tezcuco  were  sad. 
A  prophecy,  in  which  the  Tczcuans  placed  great  confidence, 
gave  out  that  the  god  QuclzacoatI  was  to  return  to  the 
earth,  in  the  same  form  as  at  his  first  appearance.  Thedate, 
fixtd  by  this  prophecy,  arrived,  and  coincided  with  the  dis. 
embarkation  of  the  Spaniards.  The  superstitious  mind  of 
the  chief  was  singularly  impressed  by  this  fact.  From  that 
time  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  occupied  himself  no 
more  with  public  affairs,  and  even  refused  to  receive  those 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  management  of  affairs.  His 
death,  now  supposed  to  have  been  in  t;i5,  was  long  un- 
known, .and  a  legend  which  grew  up  round  his  name  has 
been  perpetuated  to  the  present  day;  the  Tezcuans  im- 
agined that  death  could  not  touch  him,  and  that  he  had  re- 
tired to  Amaquemccan,  the  land  of  his  ancestors.' 

The  death  of  Nezahualpilla,  and  the  quarrels  which  arose 
between  his  sons,  promoted  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
Montezuma.  He  was  for  a  short  time  undisputed  master  of 
Anahuac,  but  fortune  soon  abandoned  him ;  he  knew  neither 
how  to  fight  the  Spanisli,  to  treat  with  them,  or  to  ensure 
the  devotion  of  his  own  people.  The  empire  of  the  Aztecs 
was  doomed,  and  Anahuac,  like  the  whole  of  the  New 
World,  was  to  belong  to  other  races,  for  whom  by  unfathom- 
able decrees  the  future  of  America  was  reserved. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  at  the  present  day,  religious  ideas 
were  met  with  amongst  all  the  American  races,  but  with  the 
most  striking  contrasts.  Some  tribes  had  not  got  beyond 
fetichism,  the  most  degraded  and  primitive  form  of  wor- 
ship. Idolatry,  which  prevailed  amongst  the  nations  of 
Central  America,  was  a  higher  form  ;  the  savage  adored  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  waters  of  the 
spring,  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  the  stones  beneath  his 

'  Tor^uemaila,  vol.  I.,  p.  3t6.  Iilllliochiil :  "  IlUt.  Chic,"  pp.  aSa,  jSS, 
410,  Trtoioiiioc,  KingibocoaBh,  T«t.  IX.,  p.  173.  Vn-j  Difgo  Duran  jilacet 
hu  dcjith  in  IS09,  "  Hill.  d«  I»  Iniliud«  la  Nucva  Eipafia,"  mitloi  bctweea 
1567  kDil  15S1,  and  publithcd  kl  Heiioo  by  D.  lUinirci  id  18&7, 
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feet ;  he  invested  with  supernatural  power  the  first  object  to 
strike  his  e>'cs  or  impress  his  imugination.  The  idolater  is 
superior  to  the  fetich  worshipper;  he  adores  the  god  of  the 
sun,  of  the  sea,  of  the  forest,  of  the  spring ;  he  often  clothes 
this  god,  before  whom  he  trembles,  with  a  human  form  (figs. 
114.  MS.  1 16),  and  attributes  to  him  the  passions  of  his  own 
heart.  Monotheism,  from  a  purely  philosophical  point  of 
view,  is  a  great  advance.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Aztecs 
adored  an  invisible  god,  TeoU.  the  supreme  master,  but  this 


Fic.  ti6.— Idol  in  ieira.eMr«. 

fact  is  disputed,  and  every  thing  goes  to  prove  on  the  contrary 
that  polytheism  existed  amongst  them,  and  a  very  inferior 
polytheism,  too,  to  that,  for  instance,  which  history  records 
among  the  Eg>'ptians  or  the  Greeks.'  The  number  of  scc- 
ondar>-  divinities  was  very  considerable ;  every  tribe,  every 
family,  ever>'  profession  had  its  patrons,  and  thought  to  do 
honor  to  its  gods  by  severe  fasts,  prolonged  chastity,  baths- 
purifications,  and  often  also  cruel  mortifications. 

'"ThnriDTlIioIogjr,  u  ta.r  u  w«  know  it,  praeatt  ft  gR«  Ditmlicrar  uncon- 
iMcltd  gixlt.  vlthosi  (ppareni  tri^tein  or  DEiil;f  of  dttifo."  GiUilia,  "Am. 
Ant.  Soc.  Traai.,"  vol,  I.,  p.  353. 
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Before  celebrating  the  (cast  of  the  god  CamaxttJ,  (or 
instance,  the  jiriests  were  bound  to  rigorously  abstain  (rom 
indulgence  for  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  days;  and 
during  that  time  they  pierced  their  tongues  with  little 
pointed  sticks  having  about  the  diameter  o(  a  qutll. 

Among  all  the  tribes  of  the  NahuatI  race  religious  holi< 
days  were  (rcqucnt,  each  of  them  being  accompanied  by  hu- 
man sacrifices.  On  such  occasions,  in  accordance  with  a 
strictly  observed  rite,  infants  at  the  breast  were  offered  to 
the  god  of  rain  ;  these  infants  were  sacrificed  on  high  moun- 
tains, or  thrown   into  the  lake  which  wa&hes  the  city  of 


Fia.  117.— Obsidiia  knife  u>ed  by  (h«  Mcrilidns  pri«i»  (Trocodefo  MaMun). 

Mexico.  In  the  following  month  sacrifices  no  less  bloody 
were  required  by  the  god  of  the  goldsmiths.  Hundreds  of 
miserable  captives  were  successively  led  to  the  chief  priest ; 
the  breast  was  cut  open  with  an  obsidian  knife  (figs.  II7,  itS): 
the  heart  was  torn  out  and  offered,  still  palpitating,  to  the 
idol.  At  other  festivals,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  the  skin  of 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  was  stripped  off ;  gladiators  clothed 
themselves  in  it  for  mock  combats;  or  in  an  outbreak  of  zeal 
priests  prided  themselves  in  wearing  the  spoils  (figs.  1 19 
and  120)  until  the  skins  fell  into  rags.  "They  smelt  like 
dead  dc^,"  adds  Sahagun,  from  whom  we  take  thts 
detail. 
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The  hideous  trophy  was  then  hung  up  in  the  temple 
of  Yapico,  or,  if  it  had  belonged  to  a  prisoner  taken  in  war, 
returned  to  the  offerer  of  the  victim.  The  rejoicings  in 
honor  of  MixcoatI,  the  god'  of  hunting  and  thunder,  were 
inaugurated  by  battues,  in  which  animals — such  as  deer, 
coyotes,  hares,  rabbits — fell  beneath  the  arrows  of  the 
devoteos.    Then  came  the  inevitable  human  sacrifices;  a 
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Fro.  llS.— -SKTi&cuJ  coIUr  (Trocidcra  Motciun). 

great  fire  was  lighted,  into  which  the  men  threw  pipes  or 
vases  (fig.  121),  the  women  distaffs,  in  the  hope  that  the  god 
would  repay  their  offerings  with  interest  in  the  life  awaiting 
them  beyond  the  grave. ' 

*  Pcffaap*  ire  iliould  uf  llie  EOddeu ;  ihit  poiai  b*i  been  vcrjr  inacli 
difpntcd. 

* BaiMioft  (vol.  11..  chap.  IX..  and  tdL  III.,  ppi,  ]S5^i3))^*eiB  vei^ciact 
accouni  of  Ihete  cekbnttiaiu,  to  which  wo  refer  thoM  mini  viih  lo  know  man 
about  ibfoa. 
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On  the  day  consecrated  to  Xuihtecutli,  the  god  of  fire,  the 
captives  were  canicd  in  triumph,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
priests,  to  the  platform  from  which  the  tcocalli  rose,  and 
then  flung  into  a  red-hot  furnace.  From  cvciy  side  crowds 
gathered  to  gloat  over  the  agony  of  the  unfortunate  wretches ; 
and  dances,  rejoicings,  and  feasts  in  which  human  flesh  was 
the  chief  dainty,  ended  the  day.  The  most  delicate  morsels 
were  rcgcTvcd  for  the  priests.     Part  of  the  body  was  given 


FlO.  1 19. — Mcxictn  ctrring  repieuntlnB  ui  Aitrc  priext  clothed  in  •  hurrutn 

■kin. 

back  to  the  person  furnishing  the  victim.  Sahagun  tells  us 
tliat  this  meat  was  cooked  with  hominy.  The  dish  was 
called  Tlacallaotli,  and  the  master  of  the  slave  sacrificed  was 
not  allowed  to  eat  it,  for  the  slave  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  family. 

At  Tlascala,  one  month  of  the  year  was  dedicated  to  sen- 
sual pleasures.  It  was  inaugurated  by  the  sacrt6cc  of  nu- 
merous  virgins.  At  other  times,  a  young  man  and  a  young 
girl,  chosen  on  account  of  their  beauty,  were  maintained  for 
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a  whole  year  in  royal  luxury,  and  then  led  to  the  sacrifice  as 
victims  acceptable  to  the  gods. 

Such  were  the  religious  rites  which  were  observed  every 
year.  There  were  also  extraordinary  rites,  on  the  occasion 
of  victory,  the  accession  of  a  ruler,  or  the  dedication  of  a 
temple.    The  last  event  was  frequent  in  Mexico,  and  also 


Fie.  190. — Vuc  ni«d  in   sacrrficn.  ilic  iicai)  cvpietcoting  ihii  of  ■  prim  cm* 
cicd  v'iih  bumin  tkm.     Fiuin  llic  Tiocadero  Hutcum. 

the  occasion  for  a  sacrifice  of  hecatombs  of  victims.  If  the 
Astecs  were  visited  by  a  defeat,  a  pestilential  malady,  a  fam- 
ine, or  an  earthquake,  the  people  eagerly  offered  fresh  sacri- 
fices to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods.  The  dedication  by 
AhuizotI  of  the  great  temple  of  Huiizilopochtii,'  in  I4S7, 

■BoBcrafi'i  t»(  ii  ai  follows:    "  NatK-«  Rmci."  vaL  III.,  p.  >B8.  sSq. 
"  Holtiltopockill.  Ilniiiilo^uli.  at  VlmUpuuUl.  wm  tbe  Qod  of  wu,  ud  tha 
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is  alleged  to  have  been  celebrated  by  the  butchery  o(  72,544 
victims; '  the  priests  were  wearieil  with  striking,  and  had  to 
be  successively  replaced  ;  but  the  people  did  not  tire  of  the 
frightful  butchery  ;  they  responded  by  exclamations  of  joy 
to  the  groans  of  the  dying.'  Under  Montezuma  11.,  twelve 
thousand  captives  are  said  to  have  perished  at  the  inaugura- 
tion  of  a  mysterious  stone,  brought  to  Mexico  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  destined  to  form  the  sacrificial  altar,*  but  (ortu- 

esp«cially  national  god  of  ih«.  Mexicans.  Some  laitl  thai  he  was  a  purcl]' 
ipiiltual  being,  olhcn  that  it  womAn  tiad  borne  him  atlcl  miraculoui  conception. 
This  legrnd,  fill  low  in);  Clavi^rco,  ran  *A  (allows :  In  ilie  aneinni  cily  ol  Tula 
lived  n  most  devout  woman,  CoatlJcne  by  same.  Watkine  one  day  iu  ibe  tem- 
ple, aa  her  eutlom  wu,  the  law  a  little  ball  oi  (eaihen  floniing  down  from 
heann.  which,  laklii)-  wllhiiut  tlinught.  the  pui  liiio  her  hoHoni.  The  walk 
being  ended,  however.  rX\x  cuuld  uui  hnd  ihe  tinll.  and  woiideieit  much,  all  the 
more  Ihat  won  after  ihii  the  found  hertclf  jiregnani.  She  bad  already  many 
children,  who  now,  in  avert  ihU  dlhhonor  «(  ihcic  hnui^.  cnntpitcil  to  kill  her ; 
■twbich  she  wai  lately  Iroublcd.  Bui,  (rum  llic  miilbt  o\  her  wumb  the  god 
(poke :  *  Foxr  noi.  O  roy  mother,  for  thii  danger  will  I  turn  to  our  great  honor 
and  glory.'  And  1«,  IluluilopochiU.  perfect  ok  Pillai  Athena,  wan  Inttintly 
bom.  tpringing  up  wiih  a  mif;hly  nsr  slinul,  gisvpinf'  llie  shield  nnd  (he  glitter- 
ing tpear.  His  left  teg  and  his  head  were  adorned  with  plumii  o(  giecii ;  hi« 
face,  arms  and  Ihight  barred  icrribly  wiih  linetof  blue.  Ho  fell  upon  the  un- 
nalntal  children,  slew  them  all,  and  endowed  hii  motherwlih  their  s-poiU.  And 
liom  Ihat  day  forth  hit  names  weie  Tcuhuill,  Terror,  and  Temuhicotl,  Ter. 
Cod." 
'  Recvnt  rcieatchet  justify  ni  in  believing  thai  the  number  of  the  vlciimt 
baa  heen  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Spaniih  hisloilans.  Admiiiingihi*  exagger- 
ation, whi^li  scemi  la  uh  neceuaiy.  it  is  piuliablo  that  only  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  could  such  whotcjalc  slaughter  at  really  occurred  in  Mexico  be  paralleled. 
* Torqucmada,  vol.  I., p.  186.  Vetancurl:  "Tcatro  Mcx.,"vo!.  11.,  p.  37, 
'Sacrifielal  alian  may  be  Glared  ntider  three  diflcrvni  types:  (l)  Ihe 
Ttktail,  generally  of  obsidiau  or  terpentine,  and  of  convex  form,  so  Ihat  ihe 
bteasi  of  the  victim  it  placed  in  tuch  a  poiilion  ax  to  focUiiatc  the  la\k  nf  ihe 
nciiriclng  prieat.  "The  hei^lil  of  Ihc  aliai,"  Myt  Dutan  ("lliit.  de  tai 
Vndias  de  Na«va  Espaha  "j,  reached  to  a  man's  waiit,  and  its  length  might  be 
eight  feet,  (i)  the  TVoii/arti//,  asioneofcylindricalform, to  which  waabound 
(he  poor  wrcieh,  who  hait  to  tliow  his  courage  hy  defending  himhelf  from  hit 
aasailanis  with  llie  help  of  nolhing  but  a  shield.  Ax  toon  ox  an  ariow  xtiuck 
him,  he  was  taken  to  the  Tchcalt  and  hit  liean  ai  once  plucked  out  by  the  sacri* 
ficlng  piieii.  (3)  the  CuaakMtaili.  s  concarc  afooe  with  ■  batin  in  Iho  ceolrci 
in  which  ihe  blood  was  collected.  It  ii  to  this  last  type  Ihat  hclangi  the  oeie- 
braled  stone  discovered  In  Mexico  in  1791.  "Ann.  del  Muweo  Nacioiu)," 
Mesioo,  1S77  wd  tSyO, 
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natcly  the  end  of  these  sacrifices  was  approaching;  in  1518, 
when  Juan  dc  Grijaivawas  disembarking  on  the  coa&t,  where 
Vera  Cruz  now  stuiids,  numerous  prisuncrs  were  being  immo. 
latcd  in  honor  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Coatlan.' 
This  was  the  last  of  these  horrible  scenes;  the  Spanish  con- 
querors at  once  abolished  them. 

In  addition  to  the  extraordinary  sacrifices  which  we  have 
described,  the  alleged  number  of  victims  who  pcrislied  at 
the  annual  saturnalia  passe:s  all  belief.  Zumarraga,  the  first 
bisliop  of  Mexico,  in  a  letter  dated  June  12,  1S31,  estimates 

it  at  no  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  and  Gomant  *  brings  it 
upcvcn  lofiftythousand.  These 
numbers,  which  are  contradict- 
ed by  Las  Casas.  in  his  cele- 
brated treatise.'  are  without 
doubt  most  grossly  exaggcrat- 
crd;  but  certain  facts  remain  un- 
dcni.)blc,  which  .show  that  the 
Aziccshad  remained  sanguinary 
and  barbarous  in  spite  of  their 
apparent  culture. 

The  hope  or  expectation  of 
a  life  beyond  the  tomb  exists 
Man,  however  degraded  he  is 
supposed  to  be,  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  complete  anni> 
hilation,  and  aspires  to  a  happier  life  than  that  he  is  Icading- 
Bcfore  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  conception  of 
this  life  was  one  of  purely  material  happiness,  which  varied 
according  to  the  degroc  of  culture.  The  Greeks  dreamt  of 
purer  joys  in  E-llysium  than  the  sensual  Mussulman  in  the 
arms  of  his  houris,  or  the  Scandinavian  Viking  in  the  midst 
of  perpetual  feasts.  With  the  savage  the  idea  of  a  future 
life  is  weak;  his  notions  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  arc  so 

■ToKiuciiiada,/.  r.,voL  ]..  p.  iBC    Vctanout, /.  r..  vol.  II.,  p.  4A-    Veytte: 
"His).  Am.  <k  Mejlco."  yoI.  II!.,  p.  476- 
* "  Hill.  Gen.  de  lu  Indian."    Annn.  ts$4< 
*"  Hitf.  Apd.  dc  la*  lndi«s  Occidaalalra."  Kiapborough,  toL  VIII. 


Fro.  lai. — Vaw  rnunil  in  lli«  itluid 
«f  L(H  Sacrificioi- 

amongst  all  human  races. 
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confused  and  vague  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  his  real 
impressions. 

Of  one  thing  wc  may  feci  certain,  that  in  America,  as 
among  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  these  notions  varied  in 
difTerent  tribes.  Some  of  those  of  the  Pacific  included  ihc 
idea  of  retribution  in  the  future  life;  others  believed  that 
man  was  bom  anew  from  his  ashes,  to  pass  again  through 
the  same  phases  which  he  had  already  traversed,  but  the 
remembrance  of  which  was  forever  effaced  from  his  mind. 
In  many  places  we  meet  with  the  idea  of  transmigration. 
The  Tlnsc.illiis  of  the  Nahu.itl  race  were  convinced  that  the 
social  hierarchy  would  be  perpetuated  beyond  the  tomb,  the 
common  people  being  transformed  into  insects,  the  chiefs 
into  birds.  The  ideas  of  the  Aztecs  were  loftier;  they  ad- 
mitted a  series  of  gradations  in  the  happiness  reserved  for 
men.  Warriors  slain  in  battle  were  immediately  to  inhabit 
the  house  of  the  sun;  more  obscure  folk  would  have  les.s 
brilliant  homes  in  the  various  stars  peopling  the  firmament. 
It  seems,  however,  that  this  was  but  a  transitional  state,  a 
limbo  where  the  dead  waited  before  arriving  at  their  final 
destination.  It  lasted  four  years,  and  throughout  that  time 
the  parents  and  friends  were  bound  to  offer  meat,  wines, 
flowers,  and  perfumes  to  the  dead,  and  to  do  honor  to  his 
memory  by  feasts  and  dances.'  These  rites  were  observed 
in  the  two  months  of  TiaxockimaUo  and  Xeeotihuezttt.  The 
first  was  s.icrcd  to  children,  the  second  to  chiefs  and  warriors 
killed  in  battle. 

The  same  ideas  arc  met  with  in  all  tribes  of  NahuatI 
origin,  and  are  naturally  reflected  in  the  ceremonies  observed 
in  obsequies.  Amongst  the  Aztecs,  when  a  chief  died,  the 
body  w.is  covered  with  mantles  richly  embroidered  and 
decked  with  precious  scones.  While  one  of  the  attendants 
was  dressing  the  body  others  were  cutting  up  bits  of  paper, 
taking  care  to  give  to  each  one  a  particular  form,  and  p]a> 
cing  them  on  the  body.  A  priest  poured  water  upon  the 
head  of  the  deceased,  repeating  the  words  sacred   to  the 

'BmctoA,  /.  t.,  vol.  II.,  pace  618. 
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funeral  rite ' ;  after  whkh  he  presented  tbc  coqise  with 
various  papen.  "  With  this,"  be  said  to  him.  "  tbuu  wtit  be 
admitted  to  cross  the  defile  between  tbe  two  moootains; 
with  this  other,  thou  wilt  avoid  tbe  great  serpent :  with  this 
third,  thou  n-ilt  put  to  flight  the  alligator ;  with  this  fourth, 
thou  wilt  successfully  cross  the  eight  great  dciens  and  the 
eight  hills."  The  mantles  were  intended  to  protect  the 
dead  from  the  winds,  as  cultinj;  as  obsidian,  which  be  would 
meet  with  by  the  way.  A  little  red-haiml  dog  was  then 
tolled :  a  leash  of  cotton  w=s  put  round  his  neck,  and  be 
was  buried  near  the  deceased.  This  little  dog  bad  the  inv 
portant  duty  of  ^iding  his  master  and  helpii^  him  to 
cross  the  Ckkmnahuafau,  or  nine  torrents;  it  b  not  diflicult 
to  sec  in  this  an  allusion  to  the  nine  firmaments  in  whidi 
souls  were  to  sojourn  during  their  successive  m^rstions.* 

Slaves  and  concubines  were  generally  immolated  at  tbc 
funeral  of  a  chief ;  their  duty  was  to  serve  him  during  the 
formidable  passage  from  one  firmament  lo  another.  At  the 
obsequies  of  the  Chichimec  rulers,  the  guardiaa  of  the  do- 
mestic idols  was  the  first  victim  sacrificed.  .Amongst  the 
Miztccs,  who  inhabited  the  present  province  of  Oa)aca,  two 
male  slaves  and  three  women  were  sacrificed,  wbo  had  previ- 
ously been  stupefied  by  narcotic  drinks.  The  bodies  were 
deposited  in  the  heart  of  a  forest,  and,  when  possible,  in  the 
recesses  of  a  cave. 

Burgoa,  nTiting  two  centuries  ago,*  speaks  of  haWnt;  seen 
several  of  these  bur>-ing-places.  Numeroos  skeletons  cov. 
ered  with  trinkets,  and  gold  or  silver  ornaments,  lay  in 
niches  hewn  out  of  the  walls  of  the  cave.  Here  and  there 
smaller  niches  were  reserved  to  the  guardian  gods  of  the 
dead,  and  their  statues  were  still  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  explorations  of  Burgoa.  Quite  recently,  in  the  RioNayas 
vally,  in  the  province  of  Duranf^o,  a  cave  of  considerable 

■BiMM«r<UB<«rt>ottx  "Hlu.  dc.Nu.Ciri!<We*.*-<d  ni..t>.s69. 
'TanpowU:   "  Hon.   lBd.,"'*«l.  U.,  p.  S*7-    QBriftfa:  ~Sl.Aat.dd 
Meako.-  vol.  11..  p.  94. 
*"G«o0aAcad«*eripC9(ia  d*  U  part*  HfUcslriooMls  tkl  Fol«  Arties  dcU 
OiiKk,  Uecko.  1674.  >  voh. 
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extent,  has  been  discovered  in  which  thousands  of  mummies, 
not  resembling  the  Indians  of  the  present  day,  slept  their 
last  sleep.  Each  mummy  was  covered  with  a  mantle  of 
richlj'-dyed  iigave  leaves.  The  bodies  were  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation;  the  flesh  was  unshrivelled,  and  the 
hair  was  silky.  No  metal  object  was  discovered  in  the  re- 
searches made  which  is  the  only  indication  we  have  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  sepulchre." 

In  other  cases  costly  monuments  were  dedicated  to  the 
dead.  It  was  thus  with  the  great  pyramid  of  Mexico,  de- 
stroyed  by  the  Spaniards,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
erected  to  receive  the  bodies  of  the  chiefs.  What  is  more 
certain  is,  that  the  Conquistadorcs  found  treasures  in  it. 

For  the  common  people  the  funeral  ceremonies  were 
necessarily  more  simple;  the  rite  was,  however,  always 
faithfully  followed.  The  body,  washed  three  times  with 
aromatic  waters,  was  successively  dressed  in  ordinary  clothes, 
bright  red  clothes  and  feathers,  and  black  clothes  and  feath- 
ers. A  stone  {ttntell),  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  mean- 
ing, was  pl.tccd  between  the  lips  of  the  de.id.  Papers,  regu- 
lar passports  for  the  other  life,  were  placed  by  him  with 
liturt^cal  words.  By  his  side  was  deposited  a  jar  filled  with 
water,  a  dog — a  companion  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
the  Journey, — the  weapons  or  implements  used  in  life ;  a 
hatchet  for  a  soldier,  a  spade  for  a  laborer,  a  spindle  or  a 
broom  for  a  woman.  The  corpse  was  then  covered  with  a 
mantle  symbolical  of  the  patron  of  the  commune  lo  which 
the  deceased  had  belonged,  or  even,  if  we  can  trust  the 
Spanish  writers,  of  the  god  of  the  vices  the  deceased  had  in- 
dulged in  during  life,  or  of  the  mode  of  the  death  which  be 
had  met.'  Thus  the  soldier  wax  dressed  in  the  mantle  ap- 
propriate to  the  god  of  war;  the  merchant  in  that  of  the 
god  of  commerce  ;  the  drunkard  in  that  of  the  god  of  wine  ; 

"'  Tioc.  Aaihr.  Sue  at  Wuliingioii,'*  iS7i}-iS£o. 

*  OoDian :  "  Hitl.  Am.  d«  Memto,"  fol.  309.  "  Vwtivano  1«  d'«n  abito 
corriipondcntc  alia  nia  condtiione.  alle  lue  focolla  «d  aUe  drcontttnw  d«Ua 
nia  mortc,"  Oavietra,  l»t,  tit.,  vol.  11..  p.  3q. 
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the  drowned,  in  that  of  the  presiding  gods  of  the  flood :  Uk 
adulterer,  in  the  mantle  consecrated  to  the  god  of  sensoa) 
pleasures, — and  when  all  was  thus  prepared,  the  parents  and 
friends  brought  their  offerings.  These  offermgs  consisted 
of  flowers,  food,  clothing,  or  implemenfi.  which  had  to  be 
renewed  several  day<i  in  succession.  The  dominant  idea  of 
these  rites  was  the  desire  of  adoring  to  the  deceased  an  ex- 
istence resembling  that  which  he  had  had  on  earth.  He 
was  hnaily  borne  to  his  last  resting-place,  a  cave,  or  to  a  yet 
more  simple  grave  dug  in  the  ground- 

tt  would  be  difficult  to  give  even  a  rapid  summary  of  the 
funeral  customs  observed  in  regions  of  so  vast  an  extent : 
these  customs  varied  in  every  nation,  in  every  tribe.  SooK 
of  the  Chichimecs,  after  burying  their  dead,  gave  themselves 
up  to  dances  and  feajl».  which  often  lasted  many  days.' 
Near  Tabasco,  Grjjalva  discovered  the  skeletons  of  a  young 
boy  and  a  young  girl,  wrapped  in  cotton  cloths  and  covered 
with  trinkets.  These  bodies  had  merely  been  laid  in  the 
sand  of  the  shore.*  At  Yucatan  the  dead  were  embalmed, 
the  priests  taking  out  the  entrails,  and  placing  them  in  large 
amphor<e,  ornamented  sometimes  with  human  and  some- 
times with  animals'  heads.  In  Coazacoaico,  to  give  only  one 
example,  bone*  stripped  of  their  flesh  were  put  in  a  basket 
and  placed  on  the  top  of  a  tree  near  the  former  home  of  the 
deceased,  doubtless  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  find  these 
bones  more  easily  in  his  successive  migrations.' 

Cremation  dates  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  nomad 
tribes,  who  could  by  this  means  more  easily  carry  about  the 
remains  of  their  ancestors.  The  custom  lasted  for  many 
centuries,  and,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Conquistadorcs,  it  was 
still  in  certain  places  an  honor  rendered  tochiefsand  men  of 
note.  Brasscur  dc  Dourboutg,  saya  that  cremation  was  in 
use  among  the  Toltecs ;  Torqnemada  and  Clavigcro  says  the 
same  of  the  Chichimecs  ;  and  Vc>'tia,  in   his  "  Historia  An- 

'  Hbl.  CM.  4e  1u  CMude  Knen  BtpaBo,'*  vol.  UI..  book  X., 


'SahifDS! 
I.  tig. 


*  ■•  Chronin  dc  U  Qrdcn  d«  N.  P-  S.  Abr."  Hoico.  l6l|. 
'  Hercera.  iW.  Ht..  dcudc  IV.,  book  IX..  chap.  VQ. 
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Tigiia  dc  Mcjico."  says  that  the  bodies  of  the  first  Aztec 
kings  were  burned. 

The  Spanish  historians  have  preserved  an  account  of  the 
so-called  royal  funerals."  The  body,  covered  with  sumptuous 
garments,  was  seated  on  a  lofty  throne,  and  the  chief  nota- 
bles came  in  turn  to  pay  their  respects,  as  they  had  done 
when  he  was  still  alive.  They  dwelt  upon  his  virtues,  upon 
the  grief  his  death  caused  the  people,  and  they  prayed  him 
to  accept  the  customary  presents.  Each  notable  was  bound 
to  offer  ten  slaves,  and  a  hundred  m.intles  of  magnificence 
corresponding  to  his  standing;  the  common  people  then 
advanced,  bringing  less  costly  offerings;  lastly  came  the  turn 
of  the  women,  and  while  they  were  prcscntlngto  the  defunct 
the  food  he  had  preferred,  his  oldest  followers  intoned  the 
MiccacuUatl,  or  funeral  chant.  This  was  the  signal  for  hu- 
man sacrifice*,  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  cere- 
mony. On  the  fifth  day  after  death,  a  procession  was 
formed  to  go  to  the  tcocalti.  The  cortigc  was  preceded  by 
a  large  banner,  on  which  were  painted  the  chief  facts  of  the 
life  of  the  deceased ;  then  came  the  priests  with  censers,  and 
the  servants  carrying  the  body,  stretched  upon  a  litter.  All 
around  walked  the  lesser  chiefs,  wearing  dull-colored  man- 
tles, trailing  upon  the  ground  and  covered  with  paintings 
and  embroidery  representing  heads  or  the  bones  of  the  dead. 
The  messengers  of  the  chiefs  of  the  adjacent  country  car- 
ried the  arms,  the  insignia,  and  ornaments  for  the  funeral 
pyre.  The  slaves  of  the  king  were  loaded  with  clothes  and 
other  objects  intended  for  the  use  of  the  dead,  together  with 
hU  favorite  food.  On  its  arrival  at  the  temple,  some  priests 
Kia^^A  Coacuiirs  received  the  body.  Their  songs  reminded 
the  assistants  that  the)-,  too,  would  soon  be  motionless 
corpses,  flung  upon  the  funeral  pile,  and  that  the 
only  testimony  in  their  favor  would  be  their  good  ac- 
tions.    The  functions  of  these  Coacuilcs  were  considered 


'  J,  dc  AcimU  :  "  Hilt.  Naiunl  y  Moral  dc  ku  VxILm."  Se*illi,  IS90,  p. 
331,  tt  it^.  Hcrren.  lc(.  tU.  ilcca-lv  Ml.,  hook  II.,  cUp.  XVIIl.:  IxtliUa- 
dull;  "  Rdwiaaei:"  Kingsboraugh, vol.  IX..  p.  370. 
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SO  important  that  they  had  to  prepare  themselves  for  them 
by  rigorous  fasts.  According  to  some  accounts  they  wore 
on  these  occasions  a  costume  similar  to  that  of  the  deceased. 
Other  accounts,  on  the  contrary,  speak  of  these  Coacuiles 
as  disguised  as  demons,  wearing  robes  covered  with  hideous 
heads,  the  eyes  of  which  were  represented  by  little  bits 
of  mica;  others  again  say  the  priests  were  naked,  with 
the  body  painted  black,  waving  in  their  hands  sticks  which 
they  were  to  use  to  stir  up  the  fire.  The  pile  was  three  feet 
high,  the  corpse  was  laid  upon  it.  and  when  the  flames  began 
to  rise  it  was  the  duty  of  the  assistants  to  throw  into 
the  midst  of  it  the  objects  they  carried,  after  which  fresh 
sacrifices  began. 

In  the  earliest  times  only  a  few  victims  were  offered  up; 
but  as  the  pomp  of  funerals  increased  with  the  luxury  and 
wealth  of  the  country  their  numbers  increased.  For  in- 
stance, in  honor  of  Nczahualpilli  the  throats  of  two  hundred 
men  and  a  hundred  women  were  successively  cut-  Some- 
times, before  his  death  a  chief  pointed  out  those  of  his 
concubines  who  were  to  follow  him.  In  Michoacan  seven 
women  of  good  family  were  offered  up  at  the  death  of  the 
chief.  One  was  chained  with  the  care  of  the  sacred  emerald 
l.ibrct  that  the  chief  wore  hung  from  his  lower  lip  ;  another 
with  that  of  his  trinkets;  a  third  was  his  cup-bearer.  All 
were  destined  to  serve  him.  and  to  prepare  for  him  food 
suitable  to  the  rank  which  he  was  to  retain  in  his  new  life. 
Those  who  could  be  most  useful  to  the  deceased  were  also 
chosen  from  among  his  slaves;  but  instead  of  their  brcxsts 
being  opened  and  their  hearts  lorn  out,  as  was  the 
custom  amongst  the  Aztecs,  those  who  offered  the  victims 
were  contented  with  a  more  ordinaiy  death.  The  slaves 
were  umply  clubbed  to  death.  When  the  victims  of  a 
higher  sort  were  ranged  around  the  pil<i  one  of  the  relatives 
of  the  chief  addressed  them  at  length,  thanking  them  for  the 
services  rendered  the  deceased,  and  urging  them  to  serve 
him  with  the  same  fidelity  in  the  new  world  that  they  were 
both  to  enter.     Then  the  unhappy  wretchc*  were  seized  one 
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by  one  by  the  priests  and  stretched  upon  the  sacred  stone ; 
ihc  heart  was  toni  out  and  flung  upon  the  pile,  and  the 
corpse  wat*  hurrictJly  carriod  away.' 

When  the  body  of  the  chief  was  completely  consumed 
the  fire  was  put  out  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  rescrvcKl 
for  that  purpose.  The  ashes,  calcined  bones,  and  fragments 
of  ornaments  were  collected  and  placed  in  an  urn  (fig.  122) 
surmounted  by  an  effigy  of  the  deceased,  and  this  urn  was 
placed,  either  at  the  foot  of  the  god  to  whom  the  mourners 
wished  to  do  special  honor,  or  at  tliose  of  the  divinity 
who  had  been  the  protector  of  the  deceased. 


FlOi.   IM, — Aztec  morniary  rase. 

At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  the  assistants  took  part  in 
a  great  banquet ;  they  were  bound  to  return  daily  for  four 
daj's  to  the  teocalli  and  to  renew  their  oJIerings.  On 
the  fourth  day  a  last  sacrifice  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miserable 
slaves  concluded  the  affair.  With  the  Chichimecs  it  was 
kept  up  longer,  and  the  sacrifices  and  ofTcrings  had  to  be  re- 
newed through  twcnty.four  days. 

The  various  races  which  occupied  Central  America  had 
some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  They  were  acquainted  with 
divisions  of  time  founded  on  the  motion  of  the  sun,  and 
long  before  the  conquest  they  possessed  a  regular  system.* 

'Comiara,  who  wrote  in  ilic  liilcentli  c«niuiy,  My*  thai  the  vlciim  wm 
buhciil  ;  oilicc  hUioriitiis.  thai  the  tmilf  wtv  tiiimril  on  a  nei^boring  pi]<. 

'iKtlitxocbiil  ("  Rclnciones," /.  c.p.  311),  followiastn  the  trail  ofbiiprinllf 
(Mtinclon,  tajrt  that  in  the  year  5097  fram  IhecicBiioBimectiiigof  attraM" 
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Amongst  the  Aztecs  it  included  periods  of  forty-two  years 
divided  into  cycles  of  thirteen  years,  expressed  in  their  pic- 
tographs  by  hieroglyphic  signs.  The  year  consisted  of 
eighteen  months,  of  twenty  days  each,  and  five  supplement- 
ary days,  which  were  looked  upon  as  of  ill  omen,  and  during 
which  no  Aztec  would  do  any  action  of  importance.  Lastly, 
the  days  were  divided  into  divisions  analogous  to  our  hours. 
The  calculations  of  their  astronomers  early  proved  that  the 
year  of  36;  days  did  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  solar 
motion;  so  that,  many  years  before  the  Gregorian  reform 
was  accepted  in  Europe,  the)'  had  added  thirteen  days  to 
each  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  In  1790,  excavations  made  at 
the  Great  Plaza  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  on  the  supposed  site 
of  the  great  Teocaili  destroyed  by  the  Spainards,  brought 
to  light  a  block  of  porphyr)-  weighing  not  less  than  twenty- 
three  tons.  On  this  block  was  engraved  a  circle  a  little  more 
than  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  containing  the  divisions  of  the 
astronomical  cycle  of  the  Aztecs,'  Together  with  the  solar 
year,  the  Mexicans  kept  the  lunar  year,  which  appears  to 
have  been  used  only  for  religious  holidays.  This  year  was 
divided  into  periods  of  thirteen  days,  corresponding  with  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  * 

Amongst  the  Mayas*  and  the  Toltccs,  as  amongst  the 
people  of  Central  America,  the  months  also  consisted  of 
twenty  days ;  and  with  them  all  the  number  twenty  (fingers 
and  toes)  appears  to  have  been  the  base  of  their  system  of 
numeration. 

look  place  at  Huhliut-Tlapallan,  anil  It  via  tbry  who  fatA  lh«  division*  o( 
tiiQE  wbich  laitcd  until  Ihe  can<)u»t,  I'rulrxior  Valcniini,  "The  Kalnnet  of 
Maya  lliiiory."  pk«»  lhi»  change  in  (be  dinuoiu  ol  lime  in  llt«  jtM  a?  B,  C. 
B<>ih  o(  \\ieue  etitmaiet  arc,  |xrtiap«  ll  li  needleti  to  la; .  more  ot  Icm  Iirpv- 
thelicaL 

■It  bu  b««a  reprodaccd  brOiRnmy.  pUte  I.,  and  Sliart("Ka«h  A»eri- 
cant,"  p,  4o^copici  It  fiom  him. 

*BancTDfl.  vol.  Ill  ,p.  501,  -iH.*'  irq.  Bandslitr:  "OnlhcSpecttlOiipuii- 
fUion  and  Uode  of  Governmcat  of  ihc  Ancienl  M«xicaiu."  "  Report,  Pcalxjdr 
Muw9in."To1.  II,,  p.47S,  SS7.''"?- 

*  Tbe  Mi)^  nkndar  h»  tccniilr  brtn  Ihc  lubjccl  of  nhauaiive  retc«r^  bj 
Prof.  CfT%i  Thomni.  of  lh<  M.  S.  Buniu  o(  EihoolofiT,  lo  «hinc  (luhllcailona 
llie  Kader  b  referred  (or  all  d«uiU  «( tJil»  branch  o(  ibe  lUbjMI. 
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The  chief  weapon  of  the  Aztecs  was  the  javelin  ijlafochtli), 
a  short  Lance  of  h.-)Kl  wood,  the  end  of  which  was  provided 
with  a  point  of  flint,  obsidian,  or,  more  rarely,  of  copper. 
This  point  was  iixed  in  a  slit  in  the  wood,  and  kept  it  in  its 
place  by  lashings  cemented  with  resin.  Each  warrior  also 
carried  darts  which  he  flung  from  a  distance,  a  bow 
(Jlauitolli)'  often  more  than  five  feet  long,  and  slings.  The 
macuahttUl  (from  maeua,  hand,  and  cuahuitl,  wood)  was  a 
wooden  sword,  of  similar  form  to  the  two-handed  sword 
{fspadai  de  dot  manas)<i{  the  Conquistadors.  The  Spanish 
also  tell  us  that  on  the  edges  of  thU  sword  were  inserted 
fragments  of  obsidian  as  keen  as  the  blades  of  Toledo.  The 
blows  of  this  weapon.'  used  by  the  Aztecs  as  a  club,  were 
formidable;  but  the  obsidian  broke  at  the  first  shock, 
and  then  the  macuahuitl  became  useless.  The  shield,  which 
must  not  be  confused  with  that  carried  by  the  chiefs  in 
dances  and  processions,  was  small,  round,  and  wadded  with 
cotton.'  The  braves,'  such  was  the  title  of  the  chief  warriors, 
fastened  it  to  the  left  arm.  As  will  be  seen,  these  weapons 
scarcely  differ  from  those  of  the  other  Nahuas,  which  we 
have  already  described. 

In  some  places,  the  defensive  works  were  important.  The 
way  the  Mexicans  made  fortifications  was  to  choose  a 
naturally  strong  position,  such  as  a  hill  difficult  of  access, 
artificially  widening,  if  necessary-,  the  summit  with  earth 
carried  up  to  it,  and  by  surrounding  the  whole  either  by 
stone  walls  or  palisades,  essentially  in  the  manner  of  the 
Mound  Builders  and  Indians.  The  height  of  these  walls, 
with  that  of  the  eminence  itself,  were  the  chief  obstacles  en- 
countered by  the  enemy.  The  Aztec  method  resembled 
that  of  the  Mound  Builders,  which  is  yet  another  indication 

■  CI**li:«ro.  /.  f..  book  VII..  chap.  XXIII- 

*  '*  El  CimqiiUiadoT  Anonlmo."  CoUecUon  of  Unpnblidied  Docunwnu, 
ToL  I.,  p.  37S- 

'  "  Koccoltit  di  Mendou."  Kingiborougli  CoUeclMU. 

*  The  lillc.  or  mher  llic  laak,  o!  inn-e  wu  ubtalncd  bj  lome  dmliiiK  •cUon, 
The  br»-n.  as  aracofit  ihe  IiKtiauK  uf  llic  present  ilaj,  tuuk  ih«  clunictcrUlic 
ataaetol^eih-eaUrt.grnltaglei,  miyvi/am'iDv.  oad  such  Uk«- 
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of  a  connection  that  may  have  existed  between  them.' 

The  costume  of  the  Mexicans  consisted  of  a  sleeveless 
tunic  (nwc/i/j,  fastened  to  the  right  shoulder,  and  of  a  sash 
(maxHalt)  of  gaudy  colors.  The  head,  the  arms,  and  the 
Ifgs  were  left  naked.  The  chiefs  also  wore  a  mantle,  the 
length  of  which  indicated  their  rank.  This  mantle  wa» 
ornamented  with  feathers,  the  color  of  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  tribe  to  which  the  wearer  belonged.  Clavigcro' 
relates  that  the  soldiers  only  wore  the  maMlatI,  and  that 
before  going  to  war  they  painted  their  bodies,  and  especially 
tiie  face,  black.  Alvarado,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Cortes,'  says  that  the  Guatcmalians  dressed  in 
garments  padded  with  cotton,  which  camcdown  to  the  ankles. 
The  shoes  {cactlUofaras)  resembled  the  Indian  moccasins. 
They  arc  reproduced  on  some  of  the  bas-rcliefsof  Palenque. 

As  head-dresses,  the  warriors  wore  imitations  in  wood  of 
the  heads  of  the  tiger,  wolf,  and  serpen!,  covered  with  the 
actual  skin  of  the  animal.  The  reward  of  valor  in  war  was 
the  right  of  wearing,  above  the  ears,  one  or  more  partings 
in  the  hair.  The  character  of  these  hcad-drcsscs  and  marks 
of  honor  have  been  preserved  to  our  day  by  pictography. 

In  Mexico  the  chiefs  were  called  TeacktaHiin,  or  cider 
brothers.  It  was  their  duty  not  only  to  lead  their  soldiers 
to  battle,  but  to  teach  them  in  time  of  peace  their  military 
duties,  especially  how  to  handle  their  weapons.  The  chiefs 
wore,  as  insignia  of  their  rank,  car-plugs  like  those  of  the 
Mound  Huilder*.  and  labrets,'  as  may  be  seen  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  them  at  Falenquc  and  Copan. 

The  Aztec  government  is  constantly  represented  as  an 
hereditary  chieftainship,  strongly  organized  and  supported! 
by  subsidiary  chiefs,  also  hcreditar>'.  The  first  hints  on 
this  subject  come  from  Cortes  himself  K^Carta  irgunda,  |^. 
12  and  13). 

'  Tesoiomoc,  /.  t.,  chap.  XC.  p.  t;^.      Dnran,  L  t.,  dup.  LVI.,  p.  413. 
■  L.  '.,  Ixxik  VIII..  ch>|>.  XXII  I. 

*  A  kiter  of  Ibi  aSth  Jnly.  ISS4.  fcprodwxd  bjr  Vejrtia  :   "  Hid.  Ant.  de 
U«ji«o."  voL  1. 
<Dutas.  /.  r..  clwp.  XIX.,  p.  1A9.    Salucua.  txKik  IX..  dup.  VI.,  v-*^. 
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"In  the  town  of  Mexico,"  he  writes,  "arc  a  considerable 
number  of  Lirgc  and  beautiful  houses,  which  arc  the  rcsJ- 
(lencca  of  all  the  lords  of  the  country,  vassals  of  Monte- 
zuma." The  almost  unanimous  accounts  of  Spanish  writers, 
unconsciously  colored,  perhaps,  by  the  Impressions  or  prcju- 
dices  of  their  counlrj-,  combined  to  establish  this  account. 
Later  researches,  however,  on  the  contrary,  justify  us  in  sup- 
posing that  the  government  was  very  democratic,  and  that 
appointments  were  given  by  election." 

Tlaca-Teathtli,  the  chief  of  men,  the  wise  veteran,  such 
were  the  titles  he  bore,  was  elected  for  life.  It  is  fair  to 
add.  however,  that  this  king  was  almost  always  chosen  from 
the  same  f.imily.  Among  the  Tczcuans  this  office  passed 
from  father  to  son ;  among  the  Aztecs,  from  brother  to 
brother,  from  uncle  to  nephew,  but  the  hereditary  right,  if 
indeed  it  existed,  had  to  be  confirmed  by  election.'  The 
supreme  chief  could  he  deposed  ;  and  tt  was  thus  that  Mon- 
tezuma was  degraded,  and  replaced  by  his  brother,  Cuilla- 
hualrin.* 

Another  chief,  also  elective,  bore  the  grotesque  title  of 
Ckikua-Cohuall,  the  "  female  serpent."  *  He  sat  beside  the 
ruler,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  preside  at  the  administration  of 

'Btuileliec, /.<.,"  Report  of  Fctbody  Muwum,"  vol.  II.,  i>p.  gs.  47S.  557, 
600. 

'The  tiilexol  king,  noblct,  coail,  lordi,  paliiCM.etc.,  «ic  mUleadiiiK  u  ap> 
plied  to  (lie  ulikr»  of  any  American  mce&.  Nolhlnj;  lewtnlillng  iniinnrchir  ia 
the  civiliud  SCUM  hascrci  eiiKcd  anMiii;  our  abotiginn.  Bui  this  wiu  not  re- 
alSzeil  by  ihe  Spaiuardi,  who  law,  vithoial  undent anding,  ili«  oi^aniialian  of 
Mciicaii  hocirt;,  and  applied  to  il  lermi  wilh  which  ihcy  were  funl liar,  no  ais[> 
let  how  nniuitable  ia  rcitity. 

'Cnitet  ("Caita  segundA")  makes,  it  U  true,  no  aUniion  to  it ;  but  Bcmitl 
Dial  do  Catiillu  ("  [II«L.  verdadcTa  de  la  Cornieiila  de  la  Nncva  tltpaila," 
cfaftp.  XXVI.,  p.  131],  Las  Causal"  Breriitiinis  Kdaciun."  ji.  jij).  Sahagun  (book 
XII..cliap.XXl..p.  38).  Torqucmada  (book  IV..  chnp,  LXVIII..  p.  494).  and 
Henera  (dvcado  II..  book  X..  chap.  VUl..  p.  afii),  are  unanimout  on  tbU 
point. 

*  Thli  dlgnlly  does  nol  B-ppear  to  bave  exiiled  until  after  the  alluinM  between 
Mexico,  Teicucu,  aud  'riauolpan.  Oatan,  chap.  XXIV.,  p.  30$  \  Tcvnonoc. 
■•Chtonica."  tiap.  XXIX..  p.  J5  ;  IxtJilicKJiiil:  "lUUctonei'*;  Kingibor. 
o^h.  TOI.  IX. 
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justice  and  the  receipt  of  tribute.  According  to  some,  he 
could  never  go  to  war ;  according  lo  others,  he  commanded 
the  Mexicans,  while  the  Tlaca-TecuhtM  led  the  allies.  The 
Chihua-CohuatI  alone  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  tuft  of 
green  feathers  on  his  head,  gold  rings  in  his  cars  and  in  his 
lips,  an  emerald  hanging  from  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  gold 
bracelets,  and  anklets  of  rare  feathers.  Qn  his  war  costume 
he  aUo  wore  a  large  tress  of  feathers,  which  hung  down  to 
the  wal.it ;  and  on  such  occasions  used  a  little  drum  to  give 
his  orders.' 

The  aim  of  war  was  often  merely  to  secure  prisoners 
necessary  (or  sacrifices.  When  it  was  resolved  upon,  the 
Mexicans  sent  ambassadors  to  the  pueblo  against  which  they 
h.id  a  complaint,  the  amb-issadors  carrying,  as  tokens  of 
their  mission,  an  arrow  with  the  point  downward  and  a 
shield  fastened  to  the  left  arm.*  Arrived  at  the  council, 
they  stated  their  demands:  if  the  chiefs  of  the  pueblo  agreed 
to  them,  the  envoys  aecLpled  the  present  offered  to  them; 
if  on  the  contrary  their  demands  were  rejected,  they 
approached  the  chief  of  the  Inbc,  painted  his  arms  white, 
placed  feathers  on  his  head,  and  offered  him  a  sword  and  ft 
shield.  This  was  the  accepted  form  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  when  it  was  made  the  ambassadors  had  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  or  their  lives  were  in  the  greatest  danger,' 

In  truth  neither  the  Aztecs  nor  the  other  Nahuas  formed 
a  state,  a  nation,  or  even  a  political  society.  They  were 
simply  a  confederation  of  tiibcs,  these  tribes  themselves  con- 
sisting of  an  agglomeration  of  clans  or  Calpulli*  This  org-ini- 
zation  presents  certain  resemblances  with  that  which  existed 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Ail  the  members  of 
the  clan,  connected  by  a  real  or  supposed  relationship  to  a 
common  ancestor  and  bearing  the  same  name,  had  a  collec- 

'  Dana.  /.  €.,  diap.  XIV.  wm]  XVI.    }.  da  Acmi>.  /.  t..  clu.p.  XXV..  p. 

441- 

'  Totqnemaria.  A  t.,  book  XIV.,  clwp.  I  .  p.  S34- 

■UtUxochiil:  "  llitt.  Chic. ."  ctiap.  XX.WIII.  G.  d«  Mcndktk  :  "Hlft 
Eccl.  tndiiiu."  MexKo.  1870.  book  II..  clitp.  XXVI..  p.  129. 

*  BuicUlicr,  L  <..  p.  JJT.  elc 
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tive  right  in  the  lands  of  the  tribe,  which  they  enjoyed,  pay- 
ing an  annual  rent  to  the  chief. 

The  Calpulli,  true  families,  doubtless  united  by  a  close 
blood-rclattonship,  were  responsible  for  the  acts  and  the  con- 
duct of  their  members.  The*e  members  were  bound  mutu- 
ally to  defend  each  other,  to  avenge  injuries  done  to  any 
one  of  them,  and  to  support  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  all 
those  incapable  of  taking  part  in  the  common  work. 

Tlicrc  was  no  such  thing  as  private  property,  at  least  with 
regard  to  land.  The  lands,  which  were  called  Calpulalii. 
belonged  In  the  Calpulli,  who  could  neither  sell  nor  exchange 
them.  They  were  divided  at  ft  xed  periods  between  all  the 
males  of  the  tribe,  with  the  obligation  of  cultivating  them 
and  of  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Calpulli.  Some 
lands  {tlamilli)  were  reserved  to  the  chiefs,  but  neither  these 
chiefs  nor  their  families  had  any  permanent  rights  in  them, 
and  when  they  gave  up  office  the  lands  were  reabsorbed  in 
the  public  domain.  Other  lands  {(latocatlallf)  were  set  .aside 
for  the  tribute  that  every  Calpulli  had  to  pay  to  the  niler  of 
Mexico.  They  were  cultivated  by  .il!  the  members  of  the 
family,  and  the  crops  were  taken  to  private  storehouses. 
But  for  the  necessity  of  making  this  annual  payment,  the 
ibes  and  Calpulli  appear  to  have  been  completely  indepcn- 

nt;  their  chiefs  were  elected  for  life,  and  no  one  could 
interfere  with  their  choice,  which  almost  always  fell  upon 
old  men  who  had  submitted,  or  would  have  to  submit,  to  a 
very  severe  religious  initiation,  which  we  arc  about  to 
describe.  As  will  be  seen,  this  collection  of  institutions 
shows  no  trace  of  feudalism.' 

Descent  was  through  the  female  line,  and  the  family  was 
constituted  by  the  maternal  alliances  alone.  It  was  not 
until  later  that  paternal  descent  was  admitted.  Marriage 
existed  ;  but  marriage  was  forbidden  between  near  relations, 
and  probably  between  members  of  the  same  Calpulli.  The 
position  of  women  was  hard  ;  they  became  in  most  respects 

*Onki«i>  y  Betra :  "Gcocraptii*  i)«  ki  lengBM  jr  cut*  cIliMignfica  de 
Mexico," 
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the  property  of  tbcir  husbands.  A  marriage  could,  however, 
be  annulled,  on  the  request  of  the  woman,  provided  that 
this  annulment  had  the  approbation  of  the  CalpulH.  and 
in  that  case  ihe  woman  rt-tunicd  to  her  own  family.  Every 
man  was  bound  to  m-irry  when  he  came  to  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  with  the  exception  of  certain  priests,  who  took  a  vow 
of  chastity  in  honor  of  the  gods  they  served.  Polygamy 
was  not  forbidden ;  the  husband,  or  rather  the  master,  had  a 
right  to  as  many  concubines  as  he  wished ;  the  necessity 
of  supporting  them  was  the  only  curb  upon  his  passion. 

Patronymic  names  were  unknown.'  On  the  birth  of  her 
child  the  mother  chose  the  name  she  wisJied  given  to  him ; 
this  name  was  generally  connected  cither  with  the  month  in 
which  the  infant  was  bom  or  with  circumstances  of  his  birth. 
When  his  childhood  was  over  the  name  by  which  he  was 
henceforth  to  be  known  was  given  to  him  by  the  medicine- 
man, who  played  a  considerable  part  amongst  the  Mexican 
tribes,  as  he  still  does  alike  amongst  the  Indians  o(  the 
pueblos  and  the  wandering  Indians.  A  warrior  could  get  a 
third  name  by  an  act  of  exceptional  bravery ;  and  this  name 
was  awarded  to  him  by  the  Calpulli. 

The  Calpulli  was  also  charged  with  the  education  of 
children.  A  public  building  \ttlpuchcalh)  was  set  apart  for 
this  purpose.  All  the  boys  without  exception  went  to  it ; 
manual  work,  the  art  of  w.ir,  the  handling  of  arms,  dancing, 
and  singing  formed  the  rudiments  of  education.*  Those 
amongst  the  scholars  who  were  strong  enough  had  to 
cultivate  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Tcocallis  which  were  set 
aside  for  the  support  of  the  priest  and  the  expenses  of  public 
worship. 

Slavery  existed  amongst  the  various  tribes  of  Central 
America.  The  man  belonging  to  a  Calpulli  who  refused  to 
marry,  or  who  did  not  cultivate  the  lands  assigned  to  him, 
and  the  prisoners  taken  in  war,  unless  they  were  sacrificed  to 

' ToiqiKmaila.  IkmA  XIII.,  cbaf.  XXIt..  p.  454.  tt  itq. 
■  GoottT* :  "  llitt.  dc  Mexico."    Sihogun :   "  Uisl.  Gen.,"  book  III.,  dup. 
IV..  p.  »6S,  eb«p,  v.,  p.  aOfl,  eb«p.  VIII,,  p,  S75. 
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the  gods,  became  iilavcs.  They  were  called  tlacoiti,  literally 
"bought  men."  H  the  slave  escaped,  his  master  had  the 
right  to  make  him  wear  a  wooden  collar.  If  he  ran  away  a 
second  time  he  was  taken  to  the  temple  and  immediately 
slain.  If,  as  veiy  rarely  happened,  he  managed  to  reach  the 
council-chamber  set  aside  for  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  without 
being  arrested  either  by  his  master  or  by  any  other  member 
of  the  Calpulli,  he  received  his  liberty.'  'Ilie  slave  who 
in  battle  achieved  an  act  of  valor  not  only  had  a  right  to  his 
liberty,  but  he  could  also  be  adopted  by  the  Calpulli; 
henceforth  he  became  one  of  its  members,  enjoying  the  same 
rights  as  his  brothers,  and  like  them  receiving  arms.  When 
a  slave  was  not  thus  liberated  he  acted  as  load-bearcr  during 
war,  as  do  certain  negroes  of  the  intefior  of  Africa  at 
the  present  day.  Beasts  of  burden  were  unknown;  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  porters  to  cany  the  necessary  maize  for  the 
frugal  food  of  the  soldiers,  the  tents  and  the  cords  for  mak- 
ing them  fast,  and  the  poles  and  straw  for  the  construction 
of  rude  huts.  In  case  of  capture  by  the  enemy  the  poor 
wretches  were  almost  always  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods. 

Judging  by  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  or 
by  the  old  paintings  preserved  at  Mexico,  punii*hments  were 
severe  among  the  tribes  of  the  Nahuatl  race.'  According  to 
L.as  Ca.sa.s,  murder  was  punished  by  death*;  according  to 
Duran,  by  slavery  for  life.  The  man  or  woman  who  wore 
the  clothes  of  the  other  sex  was  also  condemned  to  death. 
Rape,  incest,  sodomy,  were  punished  with  the  same  penalty; 
but  for  each  crime  the  mode  of  execution  varied  :  the  inces- 
tuous criminal  was  hung';  he  who  violated  a  child  in 
Michoacan  w:is  impaled;  the  sodomite   was  burned.*     He 

'Mendicta:  "lliit.  Ecc.  Ind.,"  book  It.,  cfaap.  XXVll.,  p.  jo. 

*  Banctofl,  vol.  11.,  p.  460.  tt itq,     Bandelier,  he.  tit.,  p.  613,  fltif, 
'  "  Hut.  Apol.,"  App,.  KinsBljorougli,  vol.  V111. 

'  Toiqucnada.  book  XII..  chap.  IV. 

*  In  tplle  of  ihc  uveriiy  of  Ihi*  punMlinwni,  *atiataj  wot  no  leu  uonuiion 
among  the  Atteci  Ihao  ■moiigthcaiii'icnt  ptople  of  Eumiic.  "  .K  cettun  num- 
ber at  pncit*,"  My»  Fuber  Picnc  de  Casd  ('  LeUct  iodoiM  in  the  Tenwux 
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who  in  a  bxitlc  took  possession  of  a  prisoner  taken  by  an- 
other, he  whose  duty  Jt  was  to  cultivate  the  landa  of 
children  or  of  others  unable  to  till  their  own  ground,  and  who 
neglected  this  duty  for  two  consecutive  years,  or  he  who 
stole  gold  or  silver  objects  consecrated  to  the  gods,  was 
also  punished  with  death.'  The  same  punisliment  was  given 
for  seducing  a  woman  who  had  taken  a  vow  of  chastity,  era 
married  woman  belonging  to  the  same  Calpulli.  The  adul' 
teress  was  quartered,  and  her  limbs  were  divided  amongst 
all  the  men  of  the  Calpulli. 

The  restitution  of  the  stolen  objects  made  amends  for  the 
theft;  but  in  default  of  this  re:$titution  the  thief  became  a 
slave  for  life.  Those  guilty  of  calumny  had  their  lips  cut. 
Old  men  of  more  than  seventy  were  alone  allowed  to  get 
drunk  ;  a  drunkard  younger  than  this  had  his  head  shaved, 
and  if  he  held  any  office  he  was  publicly  dt^iaded. 

Corporeal  punishment  was  rare.  It  was  considered  shame- 
ful even  for  a  slave  to  be  chastised.  Pictography,  however, 
shows  us  a  father  or  a  master  chastising  a  child  with  a  whip. 
There  were  prisons  in  the  different  Tcocallis  and  the  public 
buildings';  and,  if  we  can  trust  the  Concjuistadorcs,  these 
prisons  were  pestilential  places,  in  which  the  air  was  so 
vitiated  that  the  unfortunate  wretches  sent  to  them  rapidly 
perished  by  sutTocation. 

No  written  laws  regulated  those  various  penalties;  they 
were  prob.ibly  inflicted  in  .iccoriiancc  with  ancient  customs, 
and  must  certainly  have  varied  amongst  the  different  tribes. 

We  have  .said  that  the  association  of  the  clans  or  Calpulli, 
united  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  territory,  common  rdi- 
gious  rites  and  a  common  language,  formed  the  tribe.  Some 

Compont  Colleciloa,'  iil  wrica,  vol  X.,  p.  197),  co«ld  not  fa»vc  viva,  t*i 
tarun  UttfatniahtittaniHT.  Tbe  ilia  uM  K>  coiamoii  thit  yooBg  and  old 
w«t«   inlcclcd    t>]r   il."      Wc    nnH,     however,   diiIlc     soib«   sUowaoc*    [or 

■  M<»cl<ei«.  Ut.  til.,  book  IL,  dap^  XXIX.  Vcuncui :  •■  Teum  HeiU 
cino,'*  vol.  1.,  p.  484. 

■  Tdlfthwi  or  T/MJiMfMC^WL  Mendieik.  Ut.  dK.  ch«p.  XXIX..  p.  13^ 
Molina:  "Vootbakrloin  lencuCaMilUna  7  Meucana,"  Me&Ua,  l$7l.  wL 
II..  pp.  B6-91. 
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tribes  arc  tncntionctl  which  included  as  many  as  twenty 
Calpulli. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  council  composed  of  dele- 
g»te:«  from  each  Calpulli  {tetcam,  orators,  or  teehulaloea, 
talking  chiefs).  They  met  in  the  U-cpan,  or  council-cham. 
bcr,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  uphold  the  ancestral  customs, 
and  especially  to  maintain  harmony  among  the  Calpulli, 
which  was,  according  to  the  chroniclers,  a  very  difricull  task.' 

In  the  tribe,  as  in  the  Calpulli,  no  office  or  dignity  was 
hereditary.  They  were  obtained  by  election,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  title  of  Tfcuhtli  (grandfather),  which  was 
given  as  a  reward  for  acts  of  bravery  before  the  enemy,  for 
long  and  important  services  cither  in  the  council  or  in  the 
embassies,  of  which  wc  have  described  the  perils.  It  was 
also  possible  to  obtain  it  by  a  scries  of  initiations,  to  which 
he  who  aspired  to  this  honor  had  to  submit.  During  four 
days  and  four  nights  he  was  shut  up  in  the  chief  teocalli  of 
the  tribe  ami  subjected  to  a  most  rigorou.s  f.ist.  He  was 
bled  from  every  part  of  his  body ;  all  sleep  was  forbidden  to 
him;  his  keepers  tore  off  his  clothes,  scourged  him  cruelly, 
and  to  add  to  his  miscr>'  they  partook  before  him  of  sump- 
tuous feasts,  at  which  he  had  to  look  on  without  for  an  in- 
stant losing  his  impossibility.  The  four  days  over,  the 
novice  returned  to  his  Calpulli,  where  he  passed  an  entire 
year  in  retreat  and  the  most  rigorous  penance,  mutilating 
himself  and  inflicting  often  intolerable  bodily  torture. 
Throughout  this  time  his  brothers  collected  the  presents 
that  they  were  bound  to  offer  to  the  gods,  chiefs  of  the 
tribe,  priests,  and  medicine-men.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  the  future  Tecuktli  had  to  go  back  to  the  teocalli  and 
to  submit  anew  to  the  tests  he  had  already  gone  through, 
and  which  terminated  at  last  in  a  grand  feast,  at  which  were 
given  to  him  the  ornaments  that  he  had  henceforth  the  right 
to  wear,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  his  only  privilege.' 

*  A.  lie  ZaiitA  :   "  Kapiiail  tut  lex  itiflcrctilci  «Uuet  At   clii'fi  il«  la  Nnavell* 
E*p«gac,"  TernauK  Compani.  ail  Mrin,  lol.  II. 
■  Sakagon,   tKiok  VIII..  chap.  XXXVIll.,  p.  319.     IxillUochiil :   "  Reb- 
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We  have  now  summaracd  ihc  facts  actually  known  of  the 
organization  and  government  of  the  various  people  belong- 
ing to  the  powerful  Nahuatl  race,  who  successively  overmn 
Central  America,  and  especially  Anahuac.  We  have  still  to 
speak  of  the  ruins,  the  importance  of  which  becomes  each 
day  more  apparent,  which  rise  before  the  eyes  of  the  trav* 
eller  even  in  deserts  and  in  the  midst  of  forests  previously 
reputed  impenetrable. 

Before  touching  these  new  questions,  we  must  not  omit 
one  remark  which  cannot  fail  to  have  occurred  to  the  reader. 
Long  before  the  Spanish  conquest  the  people  of  America 
had  reached  that  stale  to  which  modem  socialism  would 
return,  and  of  which  the  latter  claims  the  honor  and  the 
profit;  the  absence  of  all  hereditary  principles  in  property 
35  in  the  famiiy;  communism  alike  in  the  pueblo  and  in  the 
Calpulli;  the  omission,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  of  any 
name  transmitted  from  father  to  son  which  could  perpetuate 
in  descendants  the  glory  of  ancestors;  the  education  in 
common  of  all  children  under  the  sole  authority  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  Calpulli ;  election  to  all  ofliccs  and  all  posts ; 
the  merging  of  the  individual  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. To  what  did  these  institutions  lead,  which  igno- 
rance and  thcor>-  delight  in  holding  up  to  the  human  race  as 
the  beacon  lights  of  the  future?  To  the  most  complete 
anarchy;  to  struggles  without  end  or  truce  between  tribe 
and  tribe,  Calpulli  and  Calpulli ;  to  hatred  so  fierce  that  the 
Spanish  appeared  as  liberators,  and  owed  their  victory  as 
much  to  the  services  of  allies,  eager  to  escape  from  the  yoke 
which  weighed  them  down,  as  to  the  courage  of  their  own 
soldiers. 

Ck>n«,~  ap]>..  |>.  tyi.  Meiulleix.  \-oa\i  II..  chap.  XXXVIII..  p.  is6.  Il  to 
cun-nii  It)  tnrfl  wilh  ctremonJCB  tomcwhil  tike  lime  ainuli|;M  (he  IncM  and 
tli«  lodiwu  ai  OHaoco (Baaddter,  iL<.,  p.  043aad  bou  171J. 
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previous  chapter  wc  gave  a  »uminar>' 
available  information  about  the  races  who  occupied  Central 
America,  pushed  southward.  foundin<j  confederacies,  build- 
ing towns,  and  covering  whole  regions  with  their  struc- 
tures, to  disiippcar,  leaving  hardly  ;»  name  in  histor>',  or  a 
memory  in  tradition.  To  complete  this  study,  we  must 
now  ascertain  what  the  monuments,  or  rather  the  niins, 
that  time  and  men  have  alike  been  powerless  to  destroy,  can 
tell  us. 

One  preliminary  remark  must  be  made.  Wc  hardly  meet 
with  such  grand  structures  as  those  of  Egypt  or  .Vssyria,  of 
India  or  of  China,  except  under  similar  circumstances ;  al> 
most  essential  for  their  erection  were  a  people  living  under 
despotic  government,  and  a  conquering  race  forcibly  com- 
pelling a  subject  people  to  do  the  necessary  work.  The  con- 
qucrois  contributed  their  taste,  their  traditions,  and  their 
peculiar  genius;  the  conquered  contributed  the  material 
elements  with  their  labor  and  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  We 
arc  hardly  yet  justified  in  asserting  that  similar  events  took 
place  in  America,  though  we  may  suspect  that  the  monu> 
mcnts  still  existing  had  a  similar  origin. 

The  researches,  made  at  the  cost  of  diflicult  and  often 
dangerous  explorations,  have  rendered  possible  some  at- 
tempts at  classification;  and  wc  can  already  distinguish 
between  Maya  and  NahuatI  architecture;  and  among  the 
Mayas  themselves,  between  the  style  of  the  buildings  of 
Chiapas  and  those  of  Yucatan ' 

'  Short,  "  ifonh  Amencuu  ot  Aatkpitf,"  p.  340^ 
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The  monuments  of  Palcnquc '  arc  justly  reckoned  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  in  Chiapas.  The  town  stands  in  the 
region  watered  by  ihe  Usumacinta,  where  settled  the  first 
immigrants  of  whom  it  hii»  been  poitsibic  to  distinguish 
traces.  The  position  of  Palcnquc,  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
.buttresses  of  the  mountain<chain,  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Otolum,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tulija,  was  ad- 
mirably chosen.*  The  streets  extended  for  a  length  of  from 
six  to  eight  leagues,  irrcguliitly  following  the  courxe  of  the 
streams  which  descend  from  the  mountains  and  furnished 
the  inhabitants  with  an  abundant  supply  of  the  water  ncccs- 
sary  to  them.  At  the  present  day  the  ruins  rise  in  solitude, 
which  adds  to  the  effect  produced  by  them.  They  were 
long  altogether  unknown  ;  Cortes,  in  one  of  his  expeditions, 
passed  within  a  few  iniles  of  Palcnquc  without  suspecting 
its  existence;  and  it  was  not  till  1746,  that  chance  ted  to  it« 
discoverj'  b)-  a  curd  of  the  neighborhood.' 

We  owe  the  first  description  of  the  ruins  to  Josi  de 
Calderon.  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Spanish  government  to 
examine  them.  His  account  is  dated  December  15,  1764- 
Since  then  they  have  been  visited  by  numerous  explorers; 
only  a  year  or  two  ago  Chamay  returned  a  second  time  from 
Palcnquc,  and  the  casts  taken  by  him  of  the  hicnigl}'phics 
there  are  among  the  most  curious  possessions  of  the  new 
Trocadero  Museum  at  Paris, 


'  rilcnquc  GOmn  from  a  S|>>ni«h  worI  signifying  paliuido :  th<  ancient  name 
of  the  town  ii  ilill  nnLiiown. 

*A.  lid  Klo,"  Docfipclon  del  lerrcno  y  poblacion  anti|;ua,''  En|[]ith  ttuikl>> 
tion).  London,  l$n.  Captain  Dapaix.  "  Rclalion  do  Ircii  eipMilioni  oidon- 
n^  en  1805,-6,  aDd-7.  pout  k  recherche  <1»  aniiquiies  dn  pafi  noionmeai  ds 
edict  de  MiUacldcPaleniiue."  3  vnl,  (ol.  Parii,  iSjj.  Sceako  Kii>|;tbo4DngIi, 
/.  €..  vol*.  V.  *nd  VI.  Waldcck  -.  "  Voy.  arch.  e(  piUorctque  dam  la  prmnce 
du  Vucalan,"  fot.  ParU,  1838.  Slephent  &  Calhcrwood  :  '■  Incidenti  of  Travel 
in  Central  Arwiio,"  New  York,  l^l ;  "In  VutJiiui,"  New  York,  1858,  bjr 
the  aame  auihon.  Itrastcui  de  Bonibcniig:  "Redtcrchei  nr  In  robca  de 
Palenqu^  avcc  Id  dcson*  de  Waldeck,"  foL  Parii,  1866.  Bancrufi.  L  t.,  rut, 
IV..  p.  sag,  tt  uf,,  give*  a  very  ctnnplelc  bibliocisphy.  wbicli  is  oMidil  to  con- 
mil. 

'In  17^0,  accofding  to  D.  Dicp>  Jtuiroa:  "Hlii.  ol  the  Klnfdom  ol  dial*- 
maU."  London.  1813. 
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Among  the  bcst-prcscrvcd  ruins  may  be  mentioned  the 
palace,  the  temple  of  the  three  tablets,  the  tcmptc  of  the  bas- 
relief-s  the  temple  of  the  cross,  and  the  temple  of  the  sun. 
We  keep  the  names  given  by  various  explorers  in  the 
absence  of  better  ones.  There  ;ire  others,  but  of  less  impor- 
tance. Dupaix  speaks  of  eleven  buildings  still  standing, 
and  a  few  years  before  A.  del  Rio  mentioned  twenty; 
Waldcck  says  eighteen,  and  Maler,  who  visited  the  ruins  of 
Palenque  in  1877,  fixes  the  number  of  the  temples  or  palaces 
ftt  twelve.  These  contradictions  are  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  are  explained  by  the  different  impressions  of  each 
traveller,  and  the  divisions  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
adopt. 

The  palace,  the  most  important  building  of  Palcnquc, 
rests  on  a  truncatetl  pyramid'  about  forty  feet  high,  the 
base  of  which  measures  from  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  by 
two  hundred  and  sixty.  The  inside  of  this  pyramid  is  of 
earth  ;  the  external  faces  arc  covered  with  large  slabs ;  steps 
lead  up  to  the  principal  building,  which  forms  a  quadrilateral 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty ' ;  the  walls,  which  are  two  or  three  feet  thick,  are 
of  rubble,  crowned  by  a  frieze  framed  between  two  double 
cornices.  Inside  as  well  as  outside  they  are  covered-with  a 
very  fine  and  durable  .stucco,  painted  red  or  blue,  black 
or  white.  The  principal  front  faces  the  cast ;  it  includes 
fourteen  entrances  about  nine  feet  wide,  separated  by 
pilasters  ornamented  with  figures.  These  figures  measure 
more  than  six  feet  high,  and  are  full  of  movement ;  while 
above  the  head  of  each  are  hicrogl>-phics  iniatd  in  the 
stucco  (fig.  123).     Some  day.  perhaps,  a  key  to  them  will  be 

'Some  tiiblcrraneiin  gallctje*  hate  Xitrn  made  out  in  Ihc  inlcrior  of  the 
pjpninid.  Thcic  pyramids,  whidi  remind  nt  ot  ihe  work  ol  lh«  Mound 
BuilUen.  *rc  ihe  mott  uriking  chancEcritiia  ot  the  arehiteciurc  of  Cenml 
Ani«ric*. 

'  SfcphpM,  /.  I..  Tol.  1!.,  p.  310:  Waldedc  :  *'P«Iennuc."  pi.,  II.; 
Atmcn  ("  D«i  hculi£«  Meiloi  ")  giws  a  ^tnun<1>|)l3ii  anil  an  aUcmpI  at  ration* 
tion  of  lh«  tonqd*.  Baacrofl  alio  give)  u  attempt  »i  Rsloration  (/,  <„  voL  IV., 
P-  3>3)- 
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discovered  and  the  history  of  Palcnquc  be  revealed.  Nu-' 
merous  majoniy  niches  in  the  wall  merit  special  atten- 
tion on  account  of  their  resemblance  (o  (he  letter  T  or 
rather  the  Eg>'ptian  tau'  VValdcck  made  out  on  some  of 
them  marks  of  smoke,  from  which  he  concluded  thut 
they  were  intended  to  hold  torches ;  others  may  have  been 


Kia.  iij. — StoccD  bas-rctiet  (ram  Palcnqnc. 

used  for  supplying  the  pitssage-ways  with  air  and  light 
of  which  they  stood  in  great  need. 

'**  AsfoT  Ibe  6|[are* of /dn,  tut  numerous  io  th«  bnUilincv  oni«B>cnu.  h«s. 
itlicft,  and  even  la  the  form  of  ibc  ligbu,  aIihou{;lt  ii  it  impoMlble  to 
pionouncc  an  opinion  on  ll>la  t>:iinl  ia  thv  ]in^«iil  ttxlo  of  onr  knovlrdgc, 
wecMUkOt  kToid  nMicing  tL'  Jomard  :  Stilt.  Soi.  CAfg.,  <le  I'atU,  itoL  V., 
I  ILi  p>  taa.   Onto' the  bauunlieUaf  lite  palace  figmred  by  Bancroft  ('•  <; 
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The  inside  of  the  pulnce  corresponds  with  the  mafrnifi. 
ccncc  of  the  outside ;  there  are  gallcricit  forming  n  peristyle 
all  round  the  court ;  and  the  rooms  arc  decorated  with 
granite  bas-reliefs  (fig,  124),  grotesque  figures,  some  thirteen 
feet  high.  The  drawing  and  the  anatomical  proportions  are 
tolerably  correct,  and  the  expression  of  the  figures  speaks 
well  for  the  skill  of  the  artist ;  but  the  execution  is  weak, 
suggesting  an  art  in  decadence  rather  than  the  ruggcdness 
of  one  in  its  infancy.' 


FlQ.  134-— Bm-rIIcI  <A  ib«  [wlacc  of  PUoaquc. 

These  rooms  were  united  by  corridors;  we  reproduce  a 
section  of  one  of  them  (fig.  125),  which  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  mode  of  its  construction.  The  architects  of  Palcnquc 
were  ignorant  of  the  arcli,  and  their  vaults  were  formed  of 
over-sailing  courses,  one  above  the  other,  as  in  the  cyclopean 
monuments  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

vol.  IV.,  p.  317)  is  a  figure  weajinE  an  ornament  in  the  fomi  of  Ihc  Ian. 
In  chapter  V[II,  wc  menlion  >ome  windows  which  are  alio  of  Lhi*  form 
ia  the  Vncajr  rollcy.  Peru.  Wr  know  rli.il  tlie  tati.  in  Egjplian  bienigljphicB, 
ligniGcs  liic.  Mu  Uhlman  :  "  lUndbuch  der  (;cMunt«n  A«gyplUcIieD 
allcilhuiiixVundc."  Tol.  I.,  p.  toS. 

'  VioUet  l«  Due.  in  Chunay  :   "Cttj»el  Ruioet  Am^rictuBn,"  Isl.,  p.  74. 
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The  building  is  finished  off  with  a  tower  of  three  stories, 
measuring  thirty  feet  squnrc  at  the  base.  Here,  too,  wc  find 
9ymbolic:il  decorations,  which  arc  very  rich  and  in  a  very 
good  state  of  preservation.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
age  of  this  palace ;  it  was,  as  wc  have  said,  abandoned  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  at  which  epoch,  moreover, 
none  of  the  races  peopling  America  were  in  the  habit  of 
constructing  similar  buildings.  Wc  can.  however,  fix  a  cer- 
tain limit  to  its  age;  for,  with  tropical  rains  lasting  six 
months  a  year,  and  the  luxurious  vegetation  which  fills  all 
the  crevices,  no  monument  could  last  for  a  number  of  cen- 
turics.  such  as  is  attributed,  for  instance,  to  the  buildings  of 
Egypt  \  and  the  most  daring  conjectures  do  not  admit  of 


FiO.  |>S- — i)«cli««i  o(  ft  doable  cwiidor  U  tUciu|qe, 

our  dating  the  monuments  of  Palcnque  eariier  than  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era.'  After  this  last  visit,  indeed.  Charnay 
no  longer  accepts  so  remote  a  date  as  that,  but  thinks  that 
all  the  monuments  of  Yucatan  are  the  work  of  the  Toltccs, 
and  were  built  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies.' It  is  impossible  that  these  delicate  ornaments, 
made  of  little  tozengc-shapcd  bits  of  cement  stuck  on  to  the 
wall,  could  have  longer  resisted  the  effects  of  a  destructive 

'BiRCTOfl  (vol.  IV.,  p.  361,  note  69) (iMS  a  tUt  ol  nil  the  lirpolh«4M  n  M 
Ui<  d»ic  at  ibe  (oaadaiton  o\  Patm^aci.  Tbcjr  vuy  tnia  th«  due  of  die 
deluge  \a  the  fiftccnih  centoiy  or  tbc  ChriuiaM  en.  Tbe  tnarpa.  it  wUl  be 
wm.  i»  wide. 

*  Butt,  Sft.  G/egr..  Noventwi,  iGSl. 
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climate.  Another  no  less  important  remark  must  be  made. 
The  staircases  are  new,  the  steps  are  whole,  the  edges  arc 
sharp ;  nowhere  do  we  sec  any  traces  of  wear  and  tear,  the 
certain  proofs  of  long  habiuition.  The  conclusion  is  inevi- 
table; the  people  of  Palcnquc,  for  reasons  which  arc  still 
unknown,  evacuated  the  town  soon  after  the  construction  of 
the  chief  buildings. 

The  sir,e  of  the  trees  overgrowing  the  roofs  and  the  pyra- 
mids  had  hitherto  been  accepted  as  a  conclusive  proof  of 
the  antiquity  of  these  buildings.  It  was  by  relying  upon 
such  evidence  that  Waldcck  spoke  of  2.000  years ;  and  Lar- 
rainzar  speaks  of  one  tree  amongst  the  ruins,  on  which  he 
was  able,  with  the  help  of  a  microscope,  to  count  as  many 
as  1,700  concentric  circles,  to  which,  founding  his  opinion  on 
the  formerly  received  data,  he  assigned  an  antiquity  of 
t,700  years.  Hut  here  again  Charnay  comes  to  totally  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  He  had  a  shrub  cut  down,  eighteen 
months  old  at  most,  and  found  in  it  eighteen  of  these  cir- 
cles. His  first  thought  was,  that  he  had  come  upon  an 
anomaly  ;  but  after  having  several  trees  of  different  kinds 
and  sizes  cut  down,  he  found  in  all  of  them  similar  phcnom. 
ena  in  similar  proportions. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  Palenque  in 
1859,  Charnay  h.'id  the  trees  hiding  the  ruins  cut  down,  so 
as  to  take  more  exact  photographs.  Other  trees  grew  up  in 
their  places,  which  trees  must  have  been  twenty-two  years 
old  in  iSSl.  On  a  section  of  orte  of  these,  rather  more  than 
two  feet  in  diameter,  he  counted  230  concentric  circles. 
This  is  an  important  fact  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  proves 
that  we  cannot  estimate  the  age  of  trees  in  the  tropics  by 
the  same  process  as  we  do  that  of  those  in  northern  lati- 
tudes (which  for  that  matter  also  afford  but  imperfect  evi- 
dence), and  the  chief  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  buildings 
of  Palenque  falls  through  completely. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  the  other  monuments 
of  Palenque,  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  temples.' 

'  The  gie>I  Icmplc  of  Talenquc  bvan  *,  irarinui  reseiiiblanc*  (o  thu  of  Bon>> 
Bondor,  la  ihe  iilknd  of  Jjiva.  Edinbiirgk  Renra;  April,  1867. 
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We  must,  however,  mention  one  of  them,  »tuatcd  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  Otolum,  and  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Cross.  It  rises  from  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid and  forms  a  quadrilateral  with  three  openings  in  each 
face,  separated  by  massive  pilasters,  some  ornamented  with 
hieroglyphics  and  some  oniamentcd  with  human  figures. 
The  frieze  is  also  covered  with  human  figure;^  and  amongst 
thoflc  still  visible  Stephens  mentions  a  head  and  two  toisos, 
which,  in  their  perfection  of  form,  recall  Greek  art.  The 
openings,  all  at  right  angles,  lead  into  an  inside  gallciy  com- 
municating with  three  little  rooms.  The  central  one  of 
these  rooms  contains  an  altar,  which  fairly  represents  an 
Open  chest,  ornamented  with  a  little  frieze  with  a  margin. 
From  the  two  upper  extremities  of  this  frieze  spring  two 
wings,  recalling  the  mode  of  ornamentation  so  often  em* 
ployed  in  the  pediments  of  Egyptian  monuments.' 

Above  the  altar  was  originally  placed  the  tablet  of  the 
cross  (fig.  12(3),  which  was  afterward  torn  from  its  position 
by  the  hand  of  a  fanatic,  who  chose  to  sec  in  it  the  sacred 
sign  of  the  Christian  faith,  miraculously  preserved  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  palace.  The  tablet  was  takt^n 
down  and  then  abandoned,  we  know  not  why,  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest  covering  part  of  the  ruins.  Here  it  was  that 
the  Americans  discovered  part  of  it.  took  possession  of  it. 
and  carried  it  to  Washington,  where  it  forms  part  of  the 
collection  of  the  National  Museum.*  The  centre  represents 
a  cross,  resting  upon  a  hideous  figure,  and  surmounted  by  a 
grotesque  bird.  On  the  right,  a  figure  on  foot  is  offering 
presents;  on  the  left,  another  figure,  in  a  stiff  ;tttitude, 
seems  to  be  praying  to  the  divinity.  The  costume  of 
these  two  persons  is  unlike  any  that  is  now  in  use ;  and 
above  their  heads  wc  can  make  out  several  hierogU'phical 
characters.  A  slab  on  the  right  is  also  covered  with  them. 
In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  make 

'Chaniajr.  bi.  tit.,  p.  417,  fram  whom  we  bono*  the  c"^'"  P"<  *'' 
llwto  drliib.  Del  Rto.  bt.  nl.,  y.  IT.  Wald«k,  plilc  XX.  Stephens,  bt. 
tU..r<A.  11..  p.  J44. 

■Ch.  RftD  :  "The  P>leiK)ue Tal>t«(,"  SnlUi  Com.,  voL  XXIL 
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out  whether  these  inscriptions  arc  prayers  to  the  gods,  the 
history  of  the  country  or  that  of  the  temple,  the  name  or 
the  dedication  of  the  foundera. 

At  the  end  of  the  sanctuary  recently  discovered  near 
Palcnquc'  (fig.  127,  p.  326).  by  Malcr,  arc  three  slahs  of 
sculptured  stone  in  low  relief.     On  the  right  and  left  arc 


Fits,  l»6.— "I'atilel  of  Ihc  erots  at  Piil«i<i«c. 

hieroglyphics;  in  the  centre  a  cross,  surmounted  by  a 
head  of  straiiRc  appearance,  wearing  round  the  neck  a 
collar  with  a  medallion  ;  above  this  head  is  a  bird,  and  on 
cither  side  are  figures  exactly  like  those  of  the  temple  of 

'  Natmrt,  October  4,  1879. 
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the  cross.  Evidently  this  was 
a  hicriitic  type,  from  whitli  tlic 
artist  was  not  allowed  to  de- 
part. 

The  existence  of  the  cross  at 
Palenquc,  on  one  of  the  monu> 
mcnts  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  is 
not  an  isolated  fact.  Palacio, 
the  judicial  assessor,  saw  at  Co- 
pan  a  cross,  with  one  of  its  arms 
broken':  the  Jesuit  Ruiz  men- 
tions  one  in  Paraguay;  GarcU 
lasso  de  la  V'cga,  another  at 
Cuxco ;  and  we  have  previously 
referred  to  several  examples. 
The  cross  is  supposed  to  have 
been  looked  upon  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  creative  and  fertilizing 
power  of  nature,  and  in  several 
places  was  honor^  by  sacrifices 
of  c|uail$,  incense,  and  lustral 
water. 

We  cannot  leave  tac  ruins  of 
PaJenquc  without  mentioning  a 
statue  (fig.  128),  remarkable  for 
more  than  one  reason.'  The 
calm  and  smiling  expression  of 
the  face  resembles  that  of  some 
of  the  Egyptian  statues  ;  the 
head-dress  is  a  little  like  that 
of  the  As^n-ians ;  there  is  a 
necklace  around  the  neck;  the 


■"Cans  diriiptda  «l  Rejr  d«  Eipaft*  alki  ist^,"  pobUilMd  al  Alb«ay,  wiih 
«n  Engtith  lr>i>al*ll«n  in  iSea 

*Tb«  heigbl  or  ihf  Main*  is  10  fl.  b  in..  a»d  there  wuuimIkt,  *  connTnpan 
of  ll.     Tbcy  were  evidently  both  tnlcndcd  to  form  {lilMter*.  for  oct  Mile  of  eadi 
I  wu  leh  in  tha  rough  ;  ibey  wtn  diKov«i«d  and  figured  by  Waldcd. 
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figure  presses  upon  its  bosom  an  instniincnt,  and  rests 
its  left  hand  upon  an  ornament,  the  meaning  of  hoih 
ol  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  plinth  of  the  statue 
has  a  cartouch  with  a  hicroglyphical  inscription. '  probably 
giving  the  name  of  the  god  ot  hero  to  whom  it  was  dcdi> 
cated. 

There  is  a  veiy  distinct  rewmblancc  in  some  of  these 
hieroglyphics  to  those  of  Kgypt,  We  mention  this  without 
however  trying  to  solve,  by  a  few  accidental  resemblances, 
the  great  problem  of  the  origin  of  races,  still  less  to  establish 
the  existence  of  a  connection  between  the  inhabitants  of 
ICgypt  and  those  of  Central  America  at  the  comparatively 
recent  date  of  the  erection  of  the  monuments  of  Palcnquc. 

Two  races  successively  bore  the  name  of  Quichft.  The 
old  Quiches  of  Maya  origin,  to  whom  we  owe  the  monu- 
ments of  Copan  and  of  Quirigua,  and  the  Cakchiqucl 
Quiches,  who  were  probably  descended  from  the  first,  but 
had  been  greatly  mo()ifie4.l  by  various  Xahuatl  influences. 
Tliese  latter  still  existed  as  a  people  at  the  time  of  the 
SpiintsJi  invasion ;  they  clTered  vigorous  resistance  to  the 
Concjuistadores,  and  their  capital,  Utallan,  was  taken  and 
destroyed. 

Copan  is  now  a  miserable  village,  a  short  distance  from 
the  ruins,  famous  alone  for  the  excellence  of  its  tobacco, 
which  rivals  that  of  Cuba.  The  ancient  town  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  separating  Guatemala  from 
Honduras.*  on  the  Kio  Copan,  a  tributary  of  the  Molagua, 
which  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Its  ruins  have  long 
been  overgrown  by  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  forests, 
which  can  only  be  penetrated  with  axe  in  hand:  hence  the 
oblivion  in  which  they  have  so  long  been  shrouded,  and  in 
which  they  still  remain  in  spite  of  their  great  interest.  They 

'  In  ihe  miouii  hieroglyph k*  thai  we  nproducc,  (be  exbltncc  caa  be  nuilv 
Ml  of  Mvontl  (l4l«  ill  nti^abr  onlcr,  tcponktcd  hjr  >  stroke  from  ibe  reit  o(  tlic 
inKripiioa ;  IliU  u  perbaps  a  key  for  •  [amn  ChanpoUJaa. 

*The  inlet  irc  tilDUed  in  N.  Lai.  14'  45'  *nilW.  1.<mc.  90'  Jl'.  Copu  ha« 
iMBelinM*  been  cooCouikM  wilh  ibc  lawn  wluch  in  Ijjo  offered  m  henk  ■ 
rauUuice  lo  llenunilct  de  Qiitvca, 
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arc  first  mentioned  in  .1  letter  addressed  in  t5;-6  to  King 
Philip  II.,  by  Diego  dc  Palacio;  but  it  is  to  Stephens  that 
we  owe  the  only  complete  description  in  existence,  and 
it  is  this  description  which  is  referred  to  by  the  Abbi 
Itras-scur  de  Bourboui^,  who  visited  Copan  in  1863  and 
1866.' 

In  their  present  state  the  ruins  cover  an  area  of  gcxD  feet 
by  1.600.  The  wiiUs,  built  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  and 
partly  destroyed  by  the  roots  of  trees  which  jtenelratc  them 
evcrj'M  here,  arc  twenty-five  feet  thick  at  their  Ixue,  and  in 
some  places  rise  in  terraces,  and  still  preserve  some  traces  of 
painting.  The  chief  building,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
temple,  is  situated  on  the  northwest  of  the  enclosure;  its 
form  is  that  of  a  truncated  pyntmtd,  1  he  sides  of  which  are  six 
hundred  and  twenty-four  fcut  iiigh  on  the  north  and  south, 
and  eight  hundred  and  nine  on  the  cast  and  west.  The 
walls  on  the  side  facing  the  river  arc  perpendicular,  and 
vary  from  si.vty  to  ninety  feet  in  height :  on  the  other 
side  they  slope  considerably.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
call  .ittention  to  the  resemblance  of  this  building  to  the 
mounds  of  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  Tlie  pyramids  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  of  the  Ma}'a$,  and  it  wa^  on  the  pl-ttform 
crowning  them,  th.tt  these  people  attempted  to  honor  their 
gods  by  sacrifices,  which  were  too  often  bloody. 

Beyond  the  river  fragments  of  walls,  terraces,  and  pyra* 
mids,  which  cannot  now  be  completely  made  out,  stretch 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  forest :  mountains  of  rubbish 
indicate  the  sites  of  buildings  now  crumbled,  promising  aa 
ample  harvest  to  future  archjcologisis,'  In  one  of  the 
rooms    of    the    palace    Col.    Galindo    discovered     several 

'B«>id«i  thaw  whom  we  liavc  alirnjy  iiimcd,  wc  nuy  oMaiiiM  anong  lh« 
explorrrt.  Foncbco  dc  Fucnm  in  );<m>;  faUaccoant  lins  t>««n  pnbUth«l  bj 
Doningu  juano*,  "  A  Siaiitlii^tl  miA  Ciiiiunrn;i«l  IliM.  of  CiuieMsIa,**  Laa* 
doD.  1S14.  *n()  by  Col.  GoliBiio  in  183*.  BtUt.  Sae.  CAy.  A  FarU,  »«riM 
IT..  l4)A.  nil.  ;.  p.  367.  Sicplieof  and  Cnlhciwo^t  ntiicil  die  mini  in  1839. 
Theii  »o>k  u  enlilW.  "  View*  f\  Abciot  H'-nomcmi  in  CcdI»I  Ametka, 
ChUi'ai.  and  Vontan."  ful.  Xcw  Vntk.  iS-H-  Bsnctufl  cira  iot  C«p4a.  u  (or 
Pilmqiie,  n  my  com|ilcle  blblic^T.iphf . 

*Cftlincla,  "  Am.  Ant.  Soc.  Tiatu.,"*  ral.  II.,  p.  347. 
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vases  of  red  earth,  containing  bones  mixed  with  lime.' 
A  great  number  o\  statues,  obelisks,  and  columns,  laden 
with  sculpture  anil  hieroglyphics,*  form  the  most  inter- 
esting discoveries  made  at  Copon.  Wc  give  an  illui^tration 
of  one  of  these  statues  (fig.  130),  which  seems  to  mark  (he 
zenith  of  Maya  art,  and  in  which  wc  know  not  what  is  the 
most  astonishing,  the  grutcsquencss  of  the  design,  the  rich, 
ness  of  the  ornamental  ion,  or  ihe  delicacy  of  the  execution. 
We  may  also  mention  an  alligator,  holding  in  its  mouth  a 
figure  with  a  human  head  and  the  extremities  of  ,-in  animal ; 
and  a  gigantic  toad  with  feet  ending  in  the  nails  of  a  cat. 

On  the  faces  of  one  of  the  pyramids  included  in  the  perime- 
ter o(  the  princip^d  enclosure  are  rows  of  heads  (fig.  131). 
Some  of  these  are  skulls,'  others  the  heads  of  monkeys, 
which  animals  are  very  numerous  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
may  have  been  the  objects  of  the  veneration,  or  even  of  the 
worship,  of  the  inhabitants.  A  human  (ace  (fig.  133)  found 
near  the  temple,  also  deserves  to  be  reproduced.  The  in- 
habitaiitsof  Copan  have  left  their  portraits  in  the  baS'fcliefs, 
they  have  Iicwn  them  out  of  hard  stone,  they  have  modelled 
llicm  in  earthenware.  The  desire  of  perpetuating  his 
memofy  is  a  feeling  innate  in  man ;  we  meet  with  it  in  cvciy 
clime  and  through  ever)'  age. 

The  whole  of  Yucatan  is  covered  with  interesting  ruins. 
In  the  north  are  Izamal,  Akc.  Mcrida,  Mayapan;  in  the 
centre,  Uxnial,  Kahah,  I,abiia.  and  nineteen  other  towns,  the 
e.\teiit  of  which  attest  their  importance ;  and  in  the  cast, 
Chichen-Itza,  one  of  the  wonders  of  America.  The  south- 
ern districts,  especially  that  bordering  on  Guatemala,  arc  less 
known,  but  it  has  already  been  ascertained  th.it  brilliant  dis- 
coveries are  reserved  to  explorers  in  the  province  of  Itur- 

^BmU.  Soi.  Ct<^,  vol.  v.,  aA  *e^^n,  V*tiK  iBjft, 

*  TbcM  bieni^jrpbk*  retcmble  Uia««  of  Pdenque.  M)d  like  the  kitet  wc  itll] 

* Tbere  are  otbrr  cMiinpIo  nf  lliii  ilflo  of  dnoinlion.  At  Nohpat  a  fri«M 
bat  Imc*  found  covcrcti  with  ikullt  aad  crots-boDci.  Kolipdt  may  hare  been 
a  lowii  ah  Iaji;c  ai  Dunal :  liul  Ihe  mini  IhciRtclres  hare  almchl  talicelj  dlb- 
BpfMaml.    iitspbciit:  "  Yaotan,"  vol.  II.,  p.  MS. 
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bide.  "Thai  extensive  ruins  yet  lie  hidden  in  these  unex- 
plored regions  can  hardly  be  doubleti ;  indeed,  it  xt.  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  grandest  cities,  even  in  the  settled 
and  partially  explored  part  of  the  peninsula,  have  yet  been 
described." '  Bancroft's  prediction  has  been  verified,  and 
while  this  volume  was  in  press,  Charnay  discovered,  on  the 
borders  of  the  province  of  Pachiialko,  and  of  the  country 
claimed  by  Guatemala,  a  town  in  ruins,  containing  monu- 
ments of  the  same  style  as  those  of  Palenquc.  The  origin 
and  the  name  of  this  town  are  alike  entirely  unknown,  and 
Charnay  thought  himself  authorized  to  call  it  LoriUard  City. 
The  decoration  consists  chiefly  of 
stucco,  which  is  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition ;  the  skilful  explorer  was, 
however,  able  to  remove  five  bas- 
reliefs,  and  take  casts  from  them. 
As  at  Palcnqiic,  \vc  find  a  cruciform 
symbol ;  but  it  resembles  rather  the 
Buddhist  than  the  Christian  cross.' 
Most  of  these  ruins  have  been 
described,  so  we  content  ourselves 
with  giving  a  rapid  summaiy  of 
the  most  important  of  them. 

One  prelim in-ir)'  remark  must 
be  made.  There  are  notable 
differences  between  the  monuments  of  Chiapas  and  those 
of  Yucatan.  *'  The  mode  of  coniitruction  of  Palcnque," 
says  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  "  did  not  consist,  as  at  Chtchcn-Itza, 
or  Uxmal,  in  facings  of  dressed  stone  in  front  of  Cyclopean 
masonr>' ;  but  in  covering  the  masonr>-  with  coatings  of 
ornamented  stucco  and  with  large  sl-ibs.*' 

The  character  of  the  sculpture  at  Palenquc  is  far  from 
pos.scssing  the  energy  of  that  met  with  in  the  buildings  of 
Yucatan.  The  types  of  the  persons  represented  differ  yet 
more.     They  have  features  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  the 

'E«ncnjll,  l.t.,  vol.  tV..  p.  148. 

'  H«B]r :  Soc.  ol  Uc<^.,  meeUag  ot  January  a.  18S3. 


a  |i]rraai<l  al  Copui. 
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Aryan  race  at  Palenque.  They  sensibly  resemble  it  at 
Chichcn-hKa.  Lastly,  it  i»  only  in  the  monuments  of  Yuca- 
tan  that  wc  can  trace  the  influence  of  earlier  construction  in 
wood.' 

"  Nothing."  adds  Chamay.  after  his  first  exploration, 
"can  vie  with  the  richness,  grandeur,  and  harmony  of  the 
buildings  of  Uxmal.  It  is  not  improbable  Ihat  the  founders 
of  the  ancient  towns  of  Yucatan  were  descended  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Palcnque,  or  at  least  that  their  civilization 
grew  out  of  that  much  more  ancient  one." 


b2 
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FlC  133.— Fngmml  found  ne»  Ihe  trmplc  of  Copan. 

To  these  verj-  just  remarks  we  must  add.  that  at  Copan 
these  differences  can  already  be  established.  The  sculp- 
tures, and  the  ornaments  covering  them,  differ  from  those 
of  Palcnque,  and  more  nearly  approach  those  wc  are  about 
to  describe  at  Uxmal  and  at  Chichcn-ltza.  Here.  then,  wc 
have  the  point  of  union  between  two  modes  of  structure, 
which  differ  in  appearance  alone. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Uxmal  is  unknown.  The  ruins 
are  about  thirty.five  miles  from  Mcrida.  and  cover  a  consid- 

'  ViolW.lt-Duc.  Ibi,,  |>.  q;.  adcr  Ctiainiy :  "CiiM  et  Rutnrt  AraJiU 
Ciinci.'  Wc  must  my,  hovrcvtr.  in  regard  W  lb*  rctetence  he  malin  to  tlic 
AryaiiB.  Ihu  la  (»i  there  it  noltuoe  10  jnuity  any  one  in  wnaecttng  Uie  Aryan 
with  Ibe  Anuncan  raot*. 
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crab!e  area.'  The  Cata  dtl  Goberuador  {fi^.  133),  the  most 
remarkable  of  all,  rises  from  a  natural  eminence  artificially 
enlaigcd  by  means  of  rubble  masonry,  and  cut  by  three  suc- 
cessive terraces ;  the  walls  are  of  rough  stone,  cemented 
with  very  hard  mortar.  The  Cflsa  itsdf  is  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  feet  long  by  ihirty-nine  wide  and  about 
twenty-six  high.  The  interior  includes  a  double  corridor, 
the  section  of  which  recalls  that  which  wc  have  described  at 
Palcnquc  (fig.  125),  and  several  rooms  of  very  varying  di- 
mcnsions.  The  walls  of  these  rooms  are  of  rough  stone, 
without  traces  of  painting  or  sculpture ;  in  one  or  two  places 
only  are  there  traces  of  pl.ister.  The  doors  were  surrounded 
with  lintels  of  .sapotilla  wood,  and  one  of  these  lintcLs,  cov- 
ercd  with  finely  under-cut  ornaments,  is  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington. 

Alt  the  richness  of  ornamentation  was  reserved  for  the 
exlenial  wails.  At  about  one  third  of  the  height  a  frieze 
runs  round  the  building,  presenting  a  series  of  curved  lines, 
arabesquei),  and  ornaments  of  every  kind  of  execution,  as 
capricious  as  it  is  grotesque.'  Amongst  these  ornaments 
Greek  frcLs  arc  prominent;  this  t>-p>c  of  ornament,  so  com- 
mon  for  centuries  in  Europe,  furnishes  yet  another  proof  of 
the  similarity  of  the  genius  of  man.  evcr>'where  and  at  all 
times,  as  manifested  in  the  least  important  of  his  works. 

Amongst  these  ornaments  some  elcphanl -trunks  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  out ;  this  would  be  a  curious  fact,' 
if  true,  for  the  elephant  was  certainly  not  living  in  America 
at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  monuments  of  Uxmal. 
His  memory  must  then  have  been  preserved  in  a  permanent 
tradition,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may  turn  out  to  be  an 

'  Wjidccli :  ■■  Voy.  pliioreu]ue  el  flith.  ilatii  la  Ptoir,  <!«  yueatin."  fcL, 
Pir'B.  iSjS.  Nuiman  :  "  Rimlikt  m  Viical»n.'"  Ne»  Voih,  1S4J.  BkiMt  Tom 
FnedcnckMiM .  "  L«i  MoDumcntt  <t«  Vutatan,"  ift4>.  tbariay:  "GtArt 
RsIbc*  Am^lcBinet,"  PitK,  iSA],  Qaiicrnft :  "Native  Racc*,"rol.  IV.,  p. 
■49.     Shorl :   "  Nonh  Amcfkain  o(  Aniiquitjr,"  p,  547. 

*  nnnear  Ae  Coiubourt: :  "  \l\a  d«i  Nat.  Ci*.  du  M«ique  el  Ae  I'.Vri. 
Centnlc."  vol.  It  ,  ji.  sj, 

*  We  mc«l  wiih  th'ti  ornaoienl  at  Ihe  Cua  Gtanilc  at  Ztjx.  *(  a  tliart  diiunce 
fia«  Uxmal.     It  it  pouible  that  ihe  tculpiun*  miy  tclaie  10  itM  tapir. 
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indicatioa  of  tbc  Astatic  origin  of  the  civilization  under 
notice. 

Other  animals  also  served  as  models  to  the  workmen ;  at 
the  Casa  de  Torluguas  the  decoration  consists  of  an  imitation 
of  palisades  formed  of  round  wooden  posts.  Tortoises  in 
relief  arc  the  sole  interruption  to  the  horizontal  line  of  the 
upper  frieze. 

In  front  of  the  palace,  a  round  stone  several  yards  high. 


Fio.  ij).— Cu«  del  Gobemador,  Uxmol. 

without  ornaments,  without  even  a  trace  of  human  workman* 
ship,  rises  like  a  column ;  other  similar  stones  were  erected 
in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Some  think  these  are  phallic 
emblems  and  hence  conclude  that  the  ancient  people  of 
Yucatan  were  devotees  of  the  phallic  cultus.  But  Bras*cur 
lie  Bourbour^{/.  c,  vol,  IV..  p.  67)  tells  us  that  the  natives 
call  these  stone  fitcoffs  and  ihink  they  were  intended  to  be 
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used  AS  whipping-posts.  Would  it  not  be  more  natural 
to  look  upon  these  stones  as  gnomons,  similar  to  those  we 
shall  have  to  describe  later  in  speaking  of  the  monuments 
of  Peru  ? 

The  Casa  dt  Monjas  is  looketl  upon  as  the  most  remark, 
able  building  of  Central  America.  It  presents  considerable 
rcsenibliiiicc  with  the  C^sa  dtl  Gobemador.  Here  too  we  sec 
the  traditional  mound,  surmounted  by  a  platform,  on  which 
rise  four  different  buildings  surrounding  a  court.'  These 
buildings  contain  eighty-eight  rather  small  rooms,  at  regular 
intervals,  reminding  us  of  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico.  The 
inside  walls  are  bare  and  doors  are  altogether  w,-inting.  It 
is  evident  that  the  inhabitants,  protected  by  their  poverty, 
or  perhaps  by  the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  lived  in  complete 
security. 

The  outer  walls  are  adorned  with  a  ^-ast  frieze  in  which 
the  grandeur  and  originality  of  native  art  are  alike  displayed. 
"  Every  alternate  door  "  says  Charnay  (p.  3G4),  "  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  niche  of  marvellous  workmanship ;  these  were 
to  be  occupied  by  statues.  As  for  the  frieze  ilscif,  it  is 
a  remarkable  collection  of  pavillions  in  which  curious  figures 
of  idols  grow,  as  if  by  accident,  out  of  the  arrangement 
of  stones,  and  remind  us  of  the  enormous  sculptured  heads 
of  the  palace  of  Chichen-Itza ;  finely  executed  curved  bands  in 
stone  serve  as  frames  to  them,  and  vaguely  suggest  hiero. 
glyphic  characters ;  then  follows  a  succession  of  Greek  frets 
of  large  size,  alternating  at  the  angles  with  squares  and 
little  rosettes  of  admirable  finisli."  It  is  estimated  that  all 
these  sculptures  cover  an  area  of  twenty-four  thousand 
square  feet ;  no  two  arc  alike,  and  the  artist  has  c\'crywhere 
been  able  to  give  free  scope  to  his  imagination. 

The  western  building  is  the  most  remarkable  of  this  col- 
lection of  structures  but  unfortunately  a  great  part  of  it  has 
crumbled  away.     The   left   wing,  Casa  de  la  CuUbra,  sttll 

'  The  iiMAmrcDlenls  nf  ihcM  tiuiUUngs  given  by  diRcrent  ci|ib>rcn  difler  con- 
Mitrrablr  aunntie  lhcinietvc«.  Bancrafl  (vol.  IV,,  p.  174}  |;ivca  ihcm  *1L  Wc 
refer  ihe  reader  10  him. 
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standing,  represents  a  luigc  rattlesnake,  running  all  along 
the  facailc,  tlit.-  interlacing  c<iils  of  its  body  serving  as  frames 
to  diffcr<nit  panel*.' 

The  northern  building,  rising  from  .t  platform  about  twenty 
feet  high,  dominates  the  whole  court.'  It  was  surrounded  by 
thirteen  towers,  each  seventeen  (ect  in  height,  loaded  with 
ornaments.  Of  these  towers  four  only  were  still  standing  at 
the  time  of  Stephens*  visit.  On  these  towers  two  figures 
were  noticed  exhibiting  priapism ;  this  fact  would  tend 
to  confirm  the  existence  of  the  phallic  cultus  at  Uxmal. 

In  some  places,  better  protected  against  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  traces  have  been  made  out  of  pictures  drawn 
with  a  rich  and  brilliant  red.' 

The  purpose  of  the  Caia  de  Moujas  is  quite  unknown.  It 
has,  however,  been  supposed  that  it  was  the  residence  of 
Maya  virgins,  who,  like  the  Roman  vestals  or  the  Peruvian 
Mamacunas,  kept  up  the  sacred  fire.  There  is  nothing 
cither  to  confirm  or  to  contradict  this  idea.  Amongst  the 
other  buildings  of  Uxmal,  wc  will  mention  the  Casa  del  Adu 
vine,  with  the  outer  walls  painted  in  different  colors,  rising 
from  a  pyramid  eighty-eight  feet  high,  and  built  of  rubble 
set  in  mortar.  The  Casa  dtl  Enano,  or  "house  of  the 
dwarf,"  says  Charnay,  "  consists  of  a  structure  with  two  in- 
ner rooms  and  a  sort  of  chapel  below.  This  little  piece  is 
chiselled  like  a  jewel."  Waldcck  (p.  96)  says  it  is  a  master- 
piece of  art  and  elegance,  "Loaded  with  ornaments  more 
rich,  more  elaborate  and  carefully  executed  than  those  of 
any  other  edifice  in  Uxmal."*  Besides  these  there  are 
the  Tolokh^ii,  or  holy  mountain,  and  the  Kingsborough 
p}Tamid.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  are  other  ruins, 
dating  probably  from  the  same  period,  of  the  same  style  of 
architecture,  and  rising  invariably  from  mounds  which  form 
a  lower  platform.  This  was  evidently  a  general  custom.and 
extended  from  the  temple  of  the  gods  to  the  chiefs  houses. 

'Ctiirs*r,  /.  <■..  p.  367, 
*W*Med(.  ;.  i-,.  pi..  Xin  iiid  XVIII. 
*  .(^ephcM :  "  yocaUn,''  vol.  II..  p.  30^ 
'  Stephen* :  "  Vucatao,"  vol.  1..  p.  %%% 
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In  describing  the  shell-heaps,  mounds,  and  cliff-dwellings, 
wc  bad  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  the  stone  or  bone  in- 
struments or  fragments  of  potter^"  bearing  witness  to  the 
presence  of  man.  Wc  have  no  similar  discovery  to  relate, 
either  at  Palcnquc,  Copan,  Uxmal,  or  the  other  towns  of 
which  wc  shall  have  to  speak,  and  the  excavations  hitherto 
made  have  only  yielded  a  few  flints  and  still  fewer  fragments 


Fig.  Uj.— Portico  bi  Kibah. 

of  pottery.  It  is,  however,  impossible  that  such  monuments 
could  have  been  created  without  an  important  population 
and  a  long  residence.  Why  havt;  the  weapons,  implements, 
and  vases  disappeared  ?  Why  do  the  graves  of  the  builders 
of  the  monuments  render  up  none  of  their  bones  ?  No  re- 
ply  is  as  yet  possible  ;  wc  can  but  collect  facts,  leaving  those 
who  shall  come  after  us  the  task  of  drawing  conclusions  from 
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them.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  mere  nibbUh  heaps 
might,  as  ill  civilized  titifs,  have  been  removed  lo  a  distance 
for  sanitary  reasons.  We  mu»l  recollect  that  the  ruins  of 
an  ordinary  town  would  yield  lew  weapons  or  implements 
to  an  excavator  five  centuries  hence. 

The  ruins  of  Kabah  and  Labna,  vcr>*  near  those  of  Ux> 
ma],  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  At  Kabah  a  pyramid 
measuring  180  square  (eel  al  tiie  baseband  a  portico  (.fig.  134) 
recalling  a  Roman  structure,  ri^e  before  tlie  traveller.  How 
did  this  souvenir  of  ancient  Rome  come  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  solitude  in  the  New  World  ?  And  how  can  we  help  ad< 
miring  the  marvclious  unity  of  the  genius  of  man,  leading 
him  constantly  to  arrive  at  identical  results?  We  can  never 
wear>'  of  calling  attention  to  this.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  in- 
terests of  our  study.' 

The  buildings  of  Uabna  were  no  less  remarkable  than  those 
of  Uxmal;  but  unfortunately  they  are  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme decay.'  The  chief  building  was  covered  with  stucco 
ornaments,  which  are  breaking  off  and  rapidly  disappearing. 
One  can  still  make  out  a  row  of  skulls,  some  bas-reliefs 
representing  human  figures,  and  a  globe  of  considerable  di- 
ameter upheld  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  kneeling. 
All  these  figures  retain  some  traces  of  color. 

At  Zayi,  the  Caja  (STande  has  three  stories,  each 
smaller  than  the  one  below  it ;  the  first  measures  263 
feet  by  i2o;  the  second,  220  by  60;  the  third,  ijo  by 
iS.  A  staircase  thirty-two  feet  wide,  and  somewhat  like 
those  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Yucatan,  leads  up  to 
the  third  stor>'. 

Chichen-ltza,  one  of  the  few  towns  which  has  preserved 
its  ancient  Maya  name,  from  (kickm,  opening  of  a  well,  and 
Jtsa,  one  of  the  chief  br.inches  of  the  Maya  tbcc,  was  a 
dependency  of  the  iMayap^in  confederacy.     On  the  destine- 

'SicphcM,  Uc.tU..  vol.  1.,  p.  39$.  Baldwin:  "Ancient  Amcrit^"  New 
Vuili,  iS?*,  ]>.  139. 

'S(«plicnt,  Uc.  {U.,toi.  ]l„  p.  iA:"Tb«  mmouixif  ihc  »d^boriiig  hUb 
ue  capped  with  eiay,  broken  wtJlifM  many  niilc»uoand."  Sonata:  "  Ran^ 
blci  in  VocklAD,"  p.  I  JO. 
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tion  of  the  latter  in  the  fifteenth  centur}',  it  managed  to 
maintain  its  indepemJeiice,  and  it  was  not  until  two  centuries 
after  the  conquest,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1697,  that  it  was 
taken  hy  the  Spanish  and  given  over  to  pillage  ;  from  this 
period  dates  its  complete  dt-struction.' 

Over  an  area  of  several  miles  we  sec  nothing  but  artificial 
mounds,  overturned  columns,  of  which  no  less  than  4S0 
bases  have  been  counted,  broken  .sculptures,  rude  colon- 
nades, the  length  of  which  astonishes  us,  and  masses  of 
rubbish,  the  last  form  assumed  by  the  monuments  that 
man,  in  his  pride,  thought  he  had  built  for  eternity, 
Chichcn  was  one  of  the  chief  religious  centres  of  Yucatan  ; 
hence  its  importance  and  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
its  temples  and  buildings,*  Amongst  thase  still  standing, 
we  may  mention  the  circus,  castle,  palace  of  the  nuns,  the 
Caracol  or  spiral  staircase,  and  the  Chichanchob,  or  the  Red 
bouse,  as  they  arc  now  called. 

The  circus  w;is  probably  nothing  but  a  g>'mnasium.  in 
which  the  young  men  met  for  trials  of  strength,  skill,  and 
agility.  The  monument  formerly  included  two  paraHcl 
pyramids,  extending  about  350  feet.  That  on  the  left,  still 
well  preserved,  is  covered  with  paintings.  These  represent 
processions  of  warrior,"!  or  of  priests,  some  carrying  weapons; 
some  offerings;  they  have  black  beards,  and  they  wear 
strange  head-dresses  on  their  heads,  and  wide  tunics  on  their 
slioulders.  The  colors  employed  are  black,  red,  yellow,  and 
white.  The  Iwis-reliefs  are  remarkable;  all  the  faces  are  of 
the  present  Yucatan  type,  and  contrast  strongly  with  the 
pointed  heads  and  retreating  foreheads  represented  at 
Palenquc,  and  which  are  said  to  be  still  met  with  amongst 
the  inferior  mountain  races. 


'  L«nda,  Bi»hi)p  <A  Meilda,  wbo  died  {n  t5;9 :  "  Rclaclon  de  las  Coam  d« 
Vacfttut,"  p.  340.  Ffieiliickiiahl ;  "  Noav.  Annaki  d»  V^oget,"  1841,  p. 
JOO,  W  itq,  Slephcni :  "  Vuciuin.'*  vol.  II.,  p.  aSa.  Norman  :  "  Ramblu 
in  Yuolan."  p.  104.  Clikinxy.  /,  t.,  p.  339,  Baton  FiiRleiichitKhl  ntJled  th« 
tuini  in  1S40,  Sfrpliens  ond  N'otniaii  in  1S41.  Chamsy.  in  1858. 

'  "  A  ciijr  which  I  hsUTd  liiitc  in  laying  muti  hitve  been  one  of  (lie  liigMI 
llio  woitil  hiu  cvflrtcm."     Nurmkn  :  *' Kambliu,"  p.  106. 
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The  palace  of  the  nuns  rests  upon  a  banc  of  masonry  32 
feet  high,  and  \(xi  by  112  wide.  The  building,  which  is 
reached  by  a  wide  staircase,  was  two  stories  high  ;  the  walb 
arc  ornamcnled  with  rich  sculplures,  similar  to  those  of 
Uxnial,  ami  the  door  haa  an  ornamentation  of  stone  lur- 
rets  which  we  cannot  better  compare  than  with  Chinese  or 
Japanese  structures.  A  protcstant  missionary,  Hardy,  has 
("  Indi;in  Monachism,"  p.  c  22)  called  attention  to  the  resem- 
blance between  the  buildings  of  Chichen  and  the  topes  or 
dagobas  of  the  Buddhists. 
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ns>  135. — Jtmb  oTTiXDent  of  a  door  «^  th«  cutle  at  CUch««-Iiu. 

Inside  is  a  room  forty-seven  feet  long,  with  walls  coated 
with  plaster,  on  which  can  be  made  out.  though  they  have 
suffered  greatly  from  damp,  some  men  crowned  with 
feathers. 

The  name  of  castle  has  been  given  to  a  pyramid  the  base 
of  which  measures  197  feet  by  202.  Its  height  is  75  feet, 
and  it  ends  in  a  platform  reached  by  a  staircase,  enclosed  by 
a  balustrade,  covered  with  serpents' heads ;  from  this  plat- 
form rises  a  building  49  feet  by  43,  the  chief  door  of  which 
faces  northward.    The  jambs  of  this  door  arc  of  stone  and 
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covered  with  sculptures.  We  reproduce  one  of  these  bas- 
reliefs  (fig.  1 35),  which  m;iy  give  an  idea  of  the  {ace  and  the 
hcad-ciress  of  the  inhabitants.  The  ornament  fastened  to  the 
nose  is  panicularly  characteristic.  The  internal  arrange* 
mcnt,  of  which  the  ground-plan  (fig.  13G)  enables  us  to 
judge,  differs  from  any  thing  wc  have  yet  noticed. 

The  Chichanchob,'  or  Red  house,  (fig.  137)  is  the  bcst.pre- 
served  monument  of  Chichen.  It  includes  only  one  dwell- 
ing,  placed  on  a  pyramid  of  moderate  height,  with  three 
doors  facing  west,  lighting  a  gallery  of  the  same  height  as 
the  structure.  This  gallery  gives  access  to  three  rooms 
which  are  only  lighted  through  their  doors.  Cham.iy.  who 
mentions  this,  adds  that  he 
has  never  noticed  any  win- 
dows in  the  numerous  ruins 
of  Yucatan  visited  by  him. 

The  Caracal  is  a  circular 
building  only  twcnty.t  wo  feet 
in  diameter.  The  inside  re- 
calls the  cstufas  met  with 
among  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  and 
con.sists  of  a  mass  of  masonry 
with  a  very  narrow  double 
corridor.  The  building  rises 
from  two  artificial  terraces 
placed  one  upon  the  other. 
The  lower  terrace,  according  to  Stephens,  measures  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-thrce  feet  by  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  up- 
per terrace  thirty  feet  by  fifty-five.  A  flight  of  twenty  steps, 
forty.five  feet  in  length,  leads  from  the  first  to  the  second, 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  balustrade  which  represents  inter- 
laced serpents.  The  seqjent  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
architecture  of  Chichen-Itxa.  We  meet  it  at  every  turn,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  it  a  religious  symbol. 

We  cannot  exaggerate  the  richness  of  the  sculptures ;  the 

'Wc  do  ii«l   know   wh]r   ihi   Indiaiw  ^'w%  la  tilit  liui!illn£  ihe  nam*  of 
la  Carul,  the  priion. 


Flo.  136.— Gtound  plan  <•(  i!ie  canle 
of  Chichcn-Itu.  .i.  m^hsio  |ii|]art 
in  the  centre  of  itie  firincrpiil  loom. 
i,  cxJomo*  tu|ipurlin(;  liie  Donfacra 
door. 
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church  built  for  the  Indians  is  filled  with  bas-reliefs  taken 
(ruin  these  ruins.  The  puiniingsarc  even  more  numerous 
than  the  sculptures;  everywhere  can  be  made  out  long  pro- 
cessions  of  men  and  animals,  defiles,  battles,  struggles  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  tiger  or  a  serpent,  trees,  houses.'  One 
of  these  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  circus  represents 
a  boat  somewhat  resembling  a  Chinese  junk,  and  is  the  only 
exam[>te  thus  far  known  of  the  mode  of  navigation  of  these 
ancient  people.  Stephens  says,  speaking  of  this  boat,  "  that 
it  is  the  greatest  gem  of  aboriginal  art  which,  on  the  whole 
continent  of  America,  now  survives." 


L3.'. 


-cr^z*' 


Flo.  137.— Oilctianctiobat  ChidwiflKs, 

Nor  arc  hicn^Iyphics  wanting.  In  form  they  resemble 
those  of  Copan.  Like  the  latter  they  are  still  undeciphcred, 
and  we  know  of  but  an^  exceplion,  whitli  we  quote  with  all 
due  reservation,  and  then  only  since  it  has  been  published  by 
the  authority  of  nn  im|!>ortant  scientific  body,  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society.* 

'SicphcM:  '"Vutitia.'  rol.  II.,  pp.  303,  305. 

*SaU>b«r]r:  "Th«  Mayu,  ih«  Sontcct  of  their  Htslory."  Woicetter,  1877, 
"May*  Ank.,"  Wot«etI«i.  ($79.  Shon ;  "Notih  ABierkaa*,"  pp.  jgft, 
tttfq,  Leiicrof  Dr.  I.c  Plongeon,  of  Jib.  15.1878.  Proc,  An.  Aotiq.  Soc, 
Oct.  81.  1878. 
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Before  relating  this  dUcovcr>-  it  will  be  welt  to  tell 
the  legend  on  which  it  is  foundi^d.  Chaak  Mool,  also  known 
under  the  name  of  Baiam,  the  tiger  chief,  was  one  of  three 
brothers  who  shared  between  thein  the  government  of 
Yucatan.  Mu  had  married  Kinich  Katmi\  a  woman  of 
marvellous  beauty,  who  inspired  ^\ak,  one  of  her  brothcrs-in- 


Flc.  138. — Bis-relicf  fonnil  bji  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  al  Chichea-Ilx4. 

law.  with  ardent  love.  This  Aak,  to  obtain  her  hand, 
did  not  hesitutc  to  have  her  husband  assassinated ;  but 
Kinich  remained  faithful  to  the  memory  of  Chaak.  and 
her  conjugal  piety  led  her  to  have  his  statue  made,  and 
to  adorn  her  palace  with  paintings  representing  the  chief 
events  in  his  life  and  the  sad  scene  of  his  death.     In  one  of 
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these  paintings  Aak  holds  in  his  hiind  three  ypenrs,  which 
aymboiiiie  the  tlircc  wounds  inflicted  on  his  brother.  The 
Assyrian  type  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  recognizable  in  the 
three  personages  who  arc  represented  three  quarters  of  the 
size  of  life.  Beside  them  we-  sec  three  tall  men,  with 
rather  small  heads  thick  lips,  and  woolly  hair,  in  which  some 
see  examples  of  the  negro  type. 

Dr.  Lc  I'longcon,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  Chichcn-ltza 
in  187s  tells  us  that  he  succeeded  in  deciphering  part  of  the 
hieroglyphics  accompanying  the  figures;  from  which  he 
learned  that  the  tomb  of  Chaak  Moot  was  to  be  found  at  a 


Fic.  139.— Sufne  of  Oluk  Moot,  found  >I  Chlchm-Itu. 

place  pointed  out,  about  435  yards  from  the  palace.  Ex- 
cavations were  undertaken,  and  succcessivcly  brought  to 
light  several  bas-reliefs,  representing  feline  animals  or  birds 
of  prey  {tig.  138);  a  figure  in  the  form  of  a  tiger  with  a 
human  face;  about  twenty  feet  lower  down  a  stone  urn, 
with  a  terra<otta  lid,  filled  with  ashes  which  no  one  seems 
to  have  thought  of  analyzing;  and  lastly  the  statue  of  a  man 
reclining  upon  a  sepulchral  stone  (fig.  139).  The  t>T>e  of 
the  face,  the  costume,  the  head-dress,  do  not  resemble  those 
seen,  cither  at  Chichen-ltza  or  in  the  other  towns  of  Yuca- 
tan ;  and  to  specify  one  point  only,  the  sandals  are  like  those 
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found  on  thclcet  of  the  Guancho  mummies  of  ihe  Canaiy 
Islsnd.s. 

Dr.  Lc  Plongeon  wag  not  to  reap  the  fortunalcrcsult  of  his 
excavations;  the  Mexican  Government  took  possession  of 
the  statue,  which  is  now  in  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  discovcrj-;  several  similar  statues 
are  known,  one  nf  which,  also  part  of  the  collections 
of  the  National  Museum,  was  founil  in  Mexico  itself; 
another  comes  from  Tlascala;  and  a  smaller  Chaak  Mool 
from  Mcrida.  This  recurrence  of  the  same  figure  at 
different  places,  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  it  represents  not  a  legendary  king  of 
Chichcn-Itza,  but  an  as  yet  unknown  divinity.  This  is 
Charnay's  feeling.  "The  statue  of  Yucatan,"  he  tells  us, 
"cannot  represent  a  king,  for  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that 
a  king  of  Yucatan  was  venerated  as  a  god  at  Mexico  or  at 
Tlascala." ' 

Many  pages  would  be  required  to  describe  all  the  innuincr> 
able  ruins  covering  Yucatan';  worthy  of  mention  is  a 
gigantic  head,  the  Cara  Giganlcsea  (fig.  140)  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  expression  ;  it  is  made  of  a  kind  of  coarse 
rubble  masonry,  the  blocks  o(  which  have  been  skilfully 
turned  to  account  by  the  sculptor  in  forming  the  cheeks, 
mouth,  nose,  and  eyes;  the  head  has  been  finished  in  a 
stucco  so  hard  as  to  have  lasted  for  centuries.  This  head  is 
seven  feet  high.  Charnay  mentions  another,  of  the  same 
Cyclopean  character,  surrounded  by  strange  ornaments ;  it  is 
larger  than  the  one  we  reproduce,  being  twelve  feet  high. 
In  a  second  journey  Charnay  discovered  a  bas-relief,  which 
he  characterizes  :is  more  beautiful  than  any  that  have  as 

'  L«((cr  (torn  Ihe  Rev.  John  Duller,  of  ihe  lolli  o(  October.  iStS.  Builcr 
looki^  upon  ihc  ftlaiuc  fnunil  at  Mcxko  at  moce  incieni  ilinn  IhoM  of  Chiehcn ; 
bal  »  he  doe*  not  give  llic  gtonnili  for  his  opinion,  u*e  caonol  do  nio>e  ihin 
quale  it.     Sec  alio  Short,  /.  <.,  p.  399.     Itntie  d'SlAnografhie.  vol,  L,  p^  tby 

*  f-tvut  d'ElArr-r^nifku,  vol.  I.,  |i.  1C7. 

*  Wc  ih<i»1il  pcthap*  mcniioit  Ake,  with  iti  (yclopenn  walh,  maJc  of  hu)>« 
btocki  of  rough  none,  which  Stcj.hcns,  one  of  ilir  (cw  cxploicn  who  hjve 
vUlicd  them,  conkldcn  the  meal  ancirni  niins  of  ilic  Uiattict,  ("  VaoUa."  *rt- 
I.,  |..  IST. 
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yet  been  found.  The  chief  subject,  unfortunately  damaged, 
represents  a  feline  animal  with  a  human  head,  perfectly 
moilcilcd.  On  the  left  of  the  .inimal  an.'  some  grotesque 
decor.itions,  reminding  us  of  the  ornaments  of  Palenqiie  and 
Uxmal.'  The  head  figured  was  discovered  at  Izamal,  one 
of  the  sacred  towns  of  Yucatan,  where  Zamna,  the  compan- 
ion hi)d  disciple  of  Votun,  is  said  to  be  buried.  According 
to  the  accounts  of  the  Indians,  the  prophet  Zamna  wa* 
buried  beneath  several  pyramids.     That  on  the  northeast 


Fio.  t40i — Can  U^ainca  found  u  lunuL 

{Kali^l.  the  industrious  hand)  contains  his  right  hand. 
The  head  is  buried  beneath  the  northern  pyramid  (Kinuk- 
Kaimo  the  sun  with  rays  of  fire).  The  heart  is  beneath  the 
third,  from  which  now  rises  a  church  and  Franciscan  convent. 
This  pyramid  is  called  Pfrapp-hol-chak,  the  house  of  heads 
and  lightnings. 

It  is  to  Zamna  that  the  Yucatccs  ascribed  all  their  pro- 
gress; tradition  attributes  to  him  the  invention  of  hiero- 
glj-phic  writing,  and  he  was  the  first  to  teach  the  people  to 
give  a  name  to  men  and  to  things. 

■  L«ncT  lnBoi  Uendaof  tlieaSib,  Jui.  i88i.    Ktv.  J'Etkm,,  vol.  t.p.  I6a 
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Besides  the  Cara  Gigantcsca,  Izamal  possesses  several 
pyramids.  One  of  them  is  from  700  to  800  feet  long,  and 
contains,  like  tiie  pyramids  of  Egypt,  several  chambers; 
it  is  considered  the  most  important  building  in  the  district.' 
These  pyramids  arc  rapidly  disappearing ;  Bishop  Landa ' 
counted  eleven  or  twelve  at  the  lime  of  the  conquest, 
and  even  then  the  temples  crowning  them  were  in  ruins. 

The  accounts  of  Spanish  historians'  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  roads,  made  for  the  convenience  of  travel- 
lers, and  above  all  to  give  access  to  the  religious  centres. 
Some  of  them  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Yucatan, 
and  stretched  into  the  neighboring  kingdoms  of  Guate- 
mala, Chiapas,  and  Tabasco.  Some  of  these  roads  were 
paved ;  such  were  the  Calzadas  spoken  of  by  Cogolludo  and 
Bishop  Landa,  which  led  to  Chichen-Itza,  Uxmal,  Izamal, 
and  to  Tilioo.the  ruins  of  which  have  been  used  to  build  the 
modern  town  of  Mcrida.  These  last  highways  measure 
from  between  seven  and  eight  yards  in  width;  they  are 
made  of  blocks  of  stone,  covered  with  very  well-preserved 
mortar  and  a  layer  of  cement  about  two  inches  thick.  The 
rivers  were  spanned  by  bridges  of  masonrj' ;  Clavigero,'  who 
traversed  the  whole  of  Mexico  during  the  last  century,  speaks 
of  having  seen  still  standing,  in  many  places,  the  massive  piers 
intended  to  support  them. 

We  will  close  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  Maya  monu. 
ments  with  one  general  observation:  Their  number  and 
their  dimensions,  the  taste  governing  their  design  and  the 
richness  of  their  ornamentation,  strike  even  the  most  super- 
ficial observer.  The  progress  made  by  these  little  known 
races  in  ceramic  art,  the  manufacture  of  textile  f.ibrics  and 
embroidery,  and  all  the  technical  or  industrial  arts  is  not  less 
remarkable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 

'  Stepbeni ;  "Yucaian."  vol.  11.,  p.  434. 

*  "  Rclacion  cir  !ai  ftnat  tie  Vuralan,"  p.  336. 

*  LaniU.  /.  c. ,  p.  344.  CogoJIudo  :  "  lliiL  de  Vncttftn,"  p.  193.  Chunif : 
"  Cit£i  «t  Roinci  Am^iicalnot."  p.  31t. 

*  "Sloria  *nika  del  MoMico."  »ol.  IL.  p.  371. 
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Spaniards,  the  Indians  were  in  some  respects  superior  to  the 
ConquisUdores ;  but  the  luttcr  h»d  hones  and  gunpowder, 
and  were,  mort^vcr,  endowed  with  .-t  superior  energy.  The 
Indians  succumbed  in  an  unequal  struggle,  and  rapidly  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  avaricious  strangers,  incapable  even  of 
understanding  the  culture  they  were  about  to  destroy. 

The  buildings  erected  by  the  Nahuas  were,  according  to 
historians,  more  imporlnnt  than  those  of  the  Mayas,  Wc 
have  described  the  courts  of  the  rulers  of  Tenotchitlan  and 
TcKCUCO :  their  dwclhngs  probably  corresponded  with  the  m;^- 
nificcnce  of  their  temples,  but  have  perished.  The  rage  of 
the  Spaniards,  irritated  as  they  were  by  an  unexpected  re- 
sistance, together  with  the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  the  priests 
and  monks  accompanying  the  army,  were  the  chief  causes  of 
a  destruction  for  ever  trrepar.ible.  The  ruins  that  still  re- 
main standing,  sole  witnesses  of  the  past,  add  to  our  regrets. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  or  even  to  enumerate 
them  all.  We  therefore  select  from  them  such  as  may  serve 
as  a  1)^)6  of  Nahuatl  architecture,  and  best  help  us  to  un- 
derstand the  manners  and  religion  of  the  Nahuas. 

The  pyramid  of  Cholula'  is  situated  in  a  miserable  village, 
about  ten  miles  from  PuebLi  de  lo»  Angeles.  A  magnificent 
temple,  dedicated  according  to  some  to  the  sun,  .iccording 
to  others  to  QuclzacoatI,  rose  from  the  platform  crowning 
the  pyramid,  but  it  was  entirely  dcstro>'cd  by  Cortes,  after  a 
battle  which  took  place  at  the  very  fool  of  the  monument. 
The  pyramid  still  standing  measures  1.440  feet  square,  and 
covers  an  area  nearly  double  the  extent  of  that  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops ;  its  height,  according  to  H  umboldt,  was 
177  feet,'  and  the  summit  was  reached  by  four  successive 

'  llumboldl,  "  E«ai  pol.  nir  le  roy,  dc  la  Nouveile  Etpajnc,"  raii*,  i8U, 
p,  3^9,  aiid"Vue«  <lo  CaidillftrM.' Tirii^  1816,  p.  96.  Dnptii:  "Prcm. 
Evp."  Kinstboroucli.  vol,  V.  •nd  VI.  Jonea:  "  Sniih.  Conl.."Tol.  XXtl. 
Cbvig«tT> :  *'  Si.  Ant.  del  Meniro.~  to].  II,,  p^  3J.  Clan^ro  »i»iieil  Cbolnls 
in  1744 ;  Ilomboldi,  in  iBoj.  Boacrah  (vol.  IV.,  p.  471)  {iies  bi  d»b«1  ■  veiy 
conplrif  bibllflCr«plir. 

*M>T«r  ("Moiico  u  H  Wa>,''p^  a6)  *•;■  904  (mi;  Tjlgt:  "AnahMC," 
MS  lect. 
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terraces.  Here  the  material  employed  was  no  longerdressed 
stones,  as  in  Yucatan,  but  adobes  about  fifteen  inches  long, 
similar  to  those  employed  by  the  Pueblo  Indians,  cemented 
with  a  very  hard  mortar  mixed  with  litllc  stones  and  even 
fragments  of  potter)'.  A  German  traveller' adds  that  the 
four  faces  were  coated  with  a  cement  similar  to  that  in  use 
at  the  present  day. 

Excavations  have  shown  the  regularity  of  the  building, 
and  have  brought  to  light  a  tomb  of  slabs  of  stones,  sup> 
ported  by  posts  of  cedar  wood.  Two  skeletons  rested  in 
this  tomb,  and  beside  them  lay  two  basalt  fibres,  various  or- 
naments of  little  value,  and  sunic  fragments  of  pottery. 
The  pyramid  of  Cholula  m.iy  therefore  have  been  a  tomb; 
but  if  so,  its  ostentatious  structure  Vi^a,  as  powerless  here  as 
in  Eg>'pt  to  prescr\-e  the  bones  of  its  inmates  from  the  profa. 
nation  so  much  dreaded.  There  arc,  however,  some  doubts 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  pyramid.  The  skeletons  were  not 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  monument,  into  which  the  ex- 
plorers were  not  able  to  enter.  It  has  therefore  been  sup- 
posed that  they  were  those  of  slaves,  Ifilled  al  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  monuments.  M.  liandelicr  looks  upon 
the  buildings  of  Cholula  as  having  been  chiefly  defensive 
works,' 

According  to  certain  legends,  of  which  traces  arc  met  with 
amongst  the  natives,  this  pyramid  was  erected  in  expecta- 
tion of  afresh  deluge.  Father  Duran  givcsanothcr version*; 
that  men,  d.-ii!i:led  by  the  glory  of  the  sun,  had  tried  to  erect 
a  structure  which  should  reach  up  to  the  firmament ;  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven,  indignant  at  such  audacity,  destroyed 
the  building  and  dispersed  the  builders. 

Historic  data  arc  neither  more  serious  nor  more  precise 
than  legends.  The  dates  of  the  erection  of  the  p)Tamids 
vary  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century  of  our  era. 
Cholula  was  then  an  imix^rl-int  town  in  the  power  of  the 

'  lldlrr ;   "  Rciten  in  Mcxiko,"  Leipiig.  iS;],  p.  131. 
'  "  Arch.  Hilt,  of  Amerie«."  Nov..  iSgi. 

'"Iltil.  Am.  de  U  Nuevn  E^ailii,"  vo).  1.,  chap.  L  (Tlie  hii*a«y  wm 
wriUMi  about  isSs.) 
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Toltccs,  so  that  it  is  to  them  that  the  building  under  notice 
must  be  due. 

Xochicaico,  seventy-five  miles  northwest  of  Mexico,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  peculiar  monuments  of  the  province.' 

In  the  centre  of  the  plain  rises  a  conical  eminence,  the 
base  of  which,  of  oval  form,  is  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  the  height  of  which  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  300  to  400  feet.  Two  tunnels,  pierced  in 
the  flank  of  the  hill,  open  on  the  north ;  the  first  has 
been  penetrated  for  a  distance  of  eighty-two  feet,  where 
the  explorers  were  obliged  to  turn  back.  The  second 
tunnel  pierces  the  calcareous  mass  of  the  hill,  as  a  gal- 
lery nine  feet  and  a  half  high,  which  extends  by  various 
branches  to  a  length  of  several  hundred  feet.  A  pavement, 
no  less  than  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  covers  the  ground  ;  the 
sides  are  strengthened  with  walls  of  masonry,  wherever  such 
works  are  necessary,  then  coated  with  cement  and  painted 
with  red  ochre.  The  principal  gallery  leads  to  a  room 
measuring  eighty  feet,  and  the  architects'  practical  knowl- 
edge of  their  art  was  such  that  they  were  able  to  contrive 
two  piers  to  give  more  solidity  to  the  roof.  In  one  of  ihc 
corners  of  the  room  opens  a  little  rotunda,  ^x  feet  in  diam- 
eter, excavated,  as  is  the  room  itself,  in  the  rock,  and  of  which 
the  dome,  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch,  greatly  struck  the 
first  explorers,  who  were  not  at  all  prepared  to  find  in  the 
heart  of  Mexico  a  specimen  of  Gothic  art. 

The  whole  of  the  outside  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  a 
rc\'ctment  of  masonry,  forming  five  successive  terraces,  scv- 
cnty  feet  high,  upheld  by  walls  crowned  with  parapets.  Du- 
paix  relates  that  the  summit  w.is  reached  by  a  path  eight 

'  Alute  r  Romim  viriird  XocUicaleo  in  1777.  ud,  in  1791.  pablitticd  * 
vary  fneaicE  account  at  hit  dueoverict.  uodet  ih«  titl«of  "Docripcion  dc  ti* 
Antipi«dad«s  d«  Xixliicalco."  Dapaii  Dnit  Cuiaficda  vUlicd  the  riua*  in 
1831,  knd  Ibe  Rtviita  Mrxitana  (vol.  I.,  p.  $39)  giTn  tbe  toull  of  a  nrare 
TCMBl  exploration,  made  U  the  cchI  ai  Uic  MciUoa  Goveraincnt.  Iam\j. 
kmong other  cxpluT*!*,  wcBUne:  Humboldt,  "  Vdm  dt*  CordilUre*.**  10I.  L. 
P-qB.  Tylot:  "  AnahaK."  p.  iSfl.  Nnhd  :  "  Viaja  pitlontco  y  uiiMib 
leflco  Mbre  la  rep.  Hcjicau." 
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feet  wide,  Thf  platform  measures  three  handred  and 
twenty-eight  feet  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-five,  A  tem- 
ple (fig.  14:)  measuring  sixty-five  feet  from  east  to  west, 
and  fifty-eight  from  north  to  Houth,  rose  from  this  platform, 
in  honor  of  an  unknown  god;  the  building,  which  was  of 
rectangular  form,  was  constructed  of  blocks  of  porphyritic 
granite,'  laid  without  mortar,  and  with  such  art  that  the 
joints  are  scarcely  visible.     It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 


Fii:.  141.— Ruini  o(  the  temple  cf  Xocbicklco,  Mnicii. 

labor  required  to  take  these  blocks  from  a  distant  quany 
and  place  them  at  the  height  they  occupy. 

In  1755  there  were  five  stories,  one  behind  the  other,  to 
the  temple;  it  was  crowned  by  a  stone  which  could  be  used  as 
a  seat,  and  which  was  covered,  as  was  the  rest  of  the  building, 
with  an  ornamentation  which  must  have  been  as  diflicult  to 

'"Poriinlo  cranilieo,'*  ffrtijfii  Mix.,  vol.  I.,  p.  546.  "  liuiUo  potfitioo," 
Nebtl.  "  B»*l(.~  Lowcnticrn.  Hnt.,  p,  309.  "  l.a  nliilad  il«  piedra  Am  HU 
maentliM  *riinitcciuta  el  <1«  piedn  vitrificabile,"  Altaic,  /.  <„  p.  B. 
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execute  as  it  is  to  describe.  An  unfortunately  very  inexact 
model  on  reduced  scale  of  this  monument  figured  in  the  in- 
tern£tCion»l  exhibition  of  1867.  It  wus  reprmluccd  in  the 
lUuslratdi  London  News,  of  June  i,  1867.  It  is  fair  to  ndd 
that  the  dciitruction  of  Xochicalco  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
the  Spaniards;  the  author  of  this  act  of  vandalism  was  a 
neighboring  land-holder,  who  wanted  to  u$e  the  stone  for 
building  a  factory. 

The  long  wars  which  desolated  Anahuac,  and  which  were 
in  truth,  the  normal  state  of  the  countrj-,  had  led  to  Ihe 
erection  of  vast  defensive  works,  and  traces  of  these  fortifi- 
cations  have  been  made  out  at  Iluatusco,  in  the  province  of 
Vera  Cruz,  whence  they  stretched  for  a  ver>'  great  distance 
northward.    Centia  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  for- 
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tifiedpLaces:  ruinscovcr  the  plain;  but  they  are  gradually  dis 
appciring,  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants.  A  neighboring  for- 
est  hides  several  pyramids,  which,  thanks  to  its  protection, 
have  remained  standing.'  We  reproduce  one  of  them,  which 
may  serve  as  a  type  {fig.  142).  The  walls  are  of  dressed 
stone,  cemented  with  lime  mortar;  but  lime  was  doubtless 
costly,  and  all  the  inside  of  the  w.alls  is  of  rubble,  laid  in 
clay.  Niches  are  prepared  in  various  places  to  receive  stat- 
ues, or  symbols  of  the  protective  deities. 

These  pyramids  arc  certainly  the  most  striking  examples 
of  ancient  American  architecture.  It  is  from  truncated  pyra- 
mids that  the  tcocallts  or  palaces  rise  at  Palenquc  as  at 
Copan,  in  Yucatan  and  Honduras  as  in  Anahuac  :  the  trav- 

'  SitruiriBi,  "  Soc.  Mu.  Geog.  Boktin.  a  ■  cpoca,"  vol.  I.,  f.  Sai ;  >oL  FL, 
p.  14B. 
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eller  meets  with  them  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
where  two  of  them  near  the  town  of  Tehuantepec  arc  es- 
pecially noticeable ;  the  larger  measures  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  by  fifly.fivc  at  the  base,  and  sixty-six  by  thirty 
at  the  platform  crowning  it ;  a  staircase  no  less  than  thirty 
feet  wide  leads  to  this  platform. 

Loc^l  differences  may  be  observed,  the  cause  of  which  itt 
most  often  the  difference  of  the  materials  at  the  disposal  of 
the  builders  ;  but  everywhere  the  primitive  type  is  retained, 
a  development  connecting  itself  with  the  mounds,  which  oc- 
cur from  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  into 
Florida,  and  thunce  into  more  southern  regions,  where  they 
remain  last  witnesses  of  the  migrations  of  these  races. 

Such  are  the  chief  ruins  that  recall  the  Nahuas.  The 
carelessness,  the  fanaticism,  and  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors 
have  rapidly  destroyed  moiuiments  the  magnificence  of 
which  is  alleged  to  have  dazsled  the  Spaniards.  Thes« 
monuments  may  be  judged  by  our  description  of  a  few  of 
them,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  exuberance  of  Spanish  ad- 
jectives and  the  natural  tendency  of  travellers  to  exa^crate 
the  fc.ttures  of  their  discoveries  arc  responsible  for  much 
that  has  passed  into  historj*. 

Tula.'  the  former  capital  of  the  Toltecs,  is  now  represented 
by  a  poor  and  miserable  village,  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Mexico.  Of  its  past  grandeur  it  has  preserved  noth- 
ing but  its  name.  "  Five  centuries  before  the  conquest." 
says  Sahagun, '  "  this  great  and  celebrated  town  shared  the 
adverse  fortunes  of  Troy,"  The  ruins  that  existed  have  in 
their  turn  disappeared,  and  excavations  executed  in  1875 
yielded  nothing  but  a  monstrous  idol  and  two  basaltcolumns. 
One  of  these  (fig.  143).  covered  with  ornaments  finely  exc 

'  There  aie  uTcial  place*  of  the  Mine  of  Tula,  Tolba,  and  Tolau  ;  liencc  ■ 
MiiouB  (lifficuttr.  (■■P«pi»).-Vuli.  |>p.  LXXXV.  and  CCLIV.}  TuU  wu,  it 
Uuid.  dcslroyed  by  tlie  Chkhimeci  in  1064,  and  the  rnhabitanli  took  lelu^U 
ChoIuUii.  the  tiiy  '/  txiUi.  The  Uiicr  town  in  Iti  turn  ra-c  10  iaiporlmcQ 
n.pjdl]r,  for  the  SpaniaiUs.  we  aio  \tt\A.  f^ve  it  ibe  name  of  Romp  onacoountof 
the  splendor  ul  its  monuments. 

■  ■■  HM.  de  U  coMM  de  Nueva  Etpaaa."  ptol.  *l.  lib.  VIIJ. 
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cuted,  is  interesting,  3-s  it  shows  us  the  mode  of  jointing  with 
tenon  and  mortice  employed  by  these  people,  who  were  al- 
ready well  advanced  in  their  knowledge  of  technical  pro. 
CCS9CS.'  Other  ruins  of  little  importance  arc  met  with  in  the 
neiKhborhood  ;  but  we  learn  nothing  about  the  ancient  Tula. 
Such  wiis  the  state  of  things  when  recent  discoveries  re- 
vealed facts  which,  should  they  be  confirmetl.  will  prove  of 
capital  importance  to  the  ancient  history  of  America. 

Chamay,  in  the  execution  of  a  mission  entrusted  to  htm 
by  the  French  Government,  went  to  Zula  and 
superintended  the  excavation  of  some  tumuli, 
mountains  of  rubbish  probably,  which  had  cov- 
ered  for  many  centuries  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
Toltecs.  One  dwelling  thus  exhumed  consiste<l 
of  twenty-four  rooms,  two  cisterns,  twelve  cor- 
ridors, and  fifteen  little  staircases  "  of  extraordi. 
naT>'  architecture  and  thrilling  interest,"  enthu* 
siasticatly  exclaims  the  fortunate  explorer.* 

"  This  is  not  all."  he  adds ;  "  in  the  midst  of 
fragments  of  pottery  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
coarsest  used  in  building,  such  as  bricks,  tiles, 
water-pipes,  to  the  most  delicate  for  domestic 
use,  I  have  picked  up  enamels,  fragments  of 
Crocker}'  and  porcelain,  and  more  extraordinary 
still,  the  neck  of  a  glass  bottle  iridescent  like 
ancient  Roman  glass.*"  fio.  u}.— Col- 

Amongst  the  debris  lay  the  bones  of  some  """  ^"^  """"^ 
gigantic  ruminants  (perhaps  bisons?),  the  tibia  of  which 
were  about  one  foot  three  inches  long  by  four  inches  thick, 

■"Soc  Hex.  G«aK-  Botetin,"  jd  «poca,  «aL  I.,  p.  1S5.  "Tit  TdIlks 
■■od  indWsnnlljr  donnmiied  Id  mud  at  la  noiUifodkciDteriotofltienltt, 
Odd  ccnwM  MkdUnic  foccoailngthcm.  Thcf  employed  bunii  brick  andlietni 
clone  far  1^  iiulitc  ciuiJn)>.  brick  and  none  (or  the  uair>,  %aA  Hood  for  the 
rcwri.  TiMy  were  acijuainiol  witli  tbe  pllnlcr.  whkli  w«  bare  found  in  ihelt 
bouie :  with  ibe  engaged  (xilumt),  catratidei.  and  ibe  (ite  coluina.  and  w« 
caa  thinb  of  few  Brchilwiural  deric«s  ikal  Ibe/  did  nol  know  and  iwe." 
Cbamar,  "  Bull.  Soc.  Ueog.,"  Nor..  iSSl. 

*  Leller  to  Ibt  rni>/y£/>rj<niof  Ibe  iSthof  A«eu*l,  tSSo.  "Arcbl***  ika 
Utttkiiui  Kiealifiqud."  lol.  VII. 
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the  femur  at  the  upper  end  about  six  inches  by  four  inches. 

Admittinfi  that  there  is  no  mistake,  these  facts  arc  abso- 
lutely new,  for  previously  it  was  considered  that  ihc  early 
Americans  did  not  know  how  to  make  cither  glass  or  porce- 
lain, and  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Conquistadors  none 
of  our  domestic  animals  were  known  in  America,  but  that 
the  oxen,  horses,  and  sheep  living  there  at  the  present  day 
are  all  descended  from  ancestors  imported  from  Europe. 

The  excavations  have  also  yielded  some  little  chariots 
that  Chamay  thinks  were  the  toys  of  children.  Now,  sup- 
posing these  toys  to  have  been  a  reproduction  in  miniature 
of  objects  used  by  men,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Toltccs 
employed  C3rria|res.  and  that  their  use  was  not  only  given 
up.  but  absolutely  unknown  on  the  arrival  of  Cortes.' 

These  discoveries,  wc  can  but  repeat,  greatly  modify  the 
conclusions  hitherto  accepted.  But  are  these  really  original 
productions?  May  they  not  have  been  imported?  This  is 
after  all  doubtful,  and  new  proofs  arc  needed  to  establish 
certainly  that  the  objects  discovered  really  date  from  the 
pre-Columbian  period  before  we  can  admit  that  in  the  clcv- 
cnth  century  the  Toltecs  possessed  domestic  animals,  that 
they  knew  how  to  m,ike  and  fn^hion  porcelain,  glass,  perhaps 
even  iron,  (or  Charnay  also  collected  in  his  excavations  sev- 
eral iron  implements.  He  himself  expresses  an  idea  that 
the  material  of  which  they  were  made  dates  from  the  Span- 
ish period.  He  docs  not  explain  why  he  makes  an  excep- 
tion on  this  point  with  regard  to  the  glass  and  porcelain 
objects. 

It  is  strong  evidence  against  their  prehistoric  character 
that  all  these  elements  of  an  advanced  civilization  must 
have  disappeared  without  leaving  any  trace  even  in  the 
memory  of  man.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  differ- 
ent objects  brought  to  light  by  Chamay  arc  later  than  the 
Spanish  conquest,  and  it  will  be  wise  to  reserve  our  opinion 
with  regard  to  them  until  more  complete  information  can 
be  obtained. 

*  Jttvtu  det  QmtaitHS  uutiiifytiet,  Oci.,  iSSi.  p.  64a 
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No  monument  of  Mexico  lus  remamcii  standing ;  there  ts 
nothing  to  recall  the  power  of  the  Aztecs;  pyramids,  pal* 
aces,  tcocallis.  all  have  diiiappcarcd ;  the  ruins  thenisclvo 
arc  buried  bcnrmli  the  accumulated  dust  of  three  centuries; 
and  we  arc  ignorant  of  the  verj-  position  of  the  edifices  over 
the  grandeur  of  which  Spanish  writers  expatiate.'  To  get 
some  idea  of  what  were  the  building!i  of  the  Aztecs,  we 
must  reproduce  the  description  of  the  great  temple  erected 
by  AhiutzotI  in  honor  of  the  god  Huitzilopochtli. 

This  temple  occupied  the  centre  of  the  town ;  it  was  situ< 
atcd  in  the  middle  of  an  enclosure  surrounded  with  walls 
which  extended  for  a  length  of  4,800  feet.  These 
were  built  in  rubble-stonc  laid  in  mortar,  coated  with 
plaster,  polished  on  both  faces,  surrounded  by  turrets  and 
machicolations  of  spiral  form,  and  ornamented  with  numer- 
ous  sculptures,  chiefly  representing  serpents.  Hence  the 
name  by  which  they  were  known,  Coctpantli,  or  waits 
of  serpents.'  On  each  side  was  a  building,  the  lowest  stoiy 
of  which  served  as  a  portal  to  the  interior  of   the  court. 

On  entering  one  found  one's  self  opposite  the  great  temple, 
which  formed  a  regular  parallelogram  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  by  three  hundred,  and  which  like  the  other 
teocallis  rose  in  five  terraces,  each  built  smaller  than 
the  other  below  it.  The  walls  were  of  rubble,  mixed  with 
clay  and  beaten  earth,  covered  with  large  »l.tbs  of  stone 
carefully  cemented  and  encased  by  a  thick  coating  of  gyp- 
sum. The  upper  platfonn,  which  was  reached  by  a  flight  of 
three  hundred  and  forty  steps,  passed  round  each  of  the  ter- 
races in  succession,  and  was  surmounted  by  two  towers 

'  Btmol  Diu :  "  lltit.  vtnladtrni  dc  U  CoftqwUla  At  Ik  Nucra  E<ipaftd," 
UA,  70. :  "  Relatione  (n'-ia  per  uo  ^^ntirhaiMDo  del  tignot  F.  Corlo*." 
Rannwo:  "Navigaiioni  tl  Vm^i,"  toI.  |[I.,  lolt.  307,  jog.  Ta<rqu«sad«: 
"Moa.  Ind.,"  roL  11.,  p.  197.  Cocici;  "Catlat  y  Keladonet."  p,  106. 
Sah^un:  "  llttl.  Gen.."  vol.  I.,  p.  tg;.  C'«i>ia  :  '■  Ilihi.  d«  Ura.,"  f«L 
118.  Lw  C»i»»:  "llbi.  Apol."  cht  X1.1X,.LI..  CXXrV,  Tewiomoe: 
"HUl.  Hn.."  vol.  I.,  p.  IJI.  Amoneil  tn<xleni  writcrt  my  be  cuiunlled 
PcrtMit'it  "  lllit.  of  tbe  Concgutit  ol  Meaioa"anil  Tylar'n  "Analmac." 

*  "  Era  labnula  i*  piedrax  gnndn  ■  miacfa  ile  caUbm  atidai  tai  una*  a  lai 
otna."    AooWa :  "  HUt.  dt  laa  Yadiai."  p.  333. 
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of  three  stories  each,  their  total  height  being  fifty-six  feet. 
The  two  upper  stories  were  of  exceptional  construction,  be- 
ing in  wood,  and  could  only  be  reached  by  means  of  ladders. 
The  roof  was  also  of  wood,  and  consisted  of  a  cupola 
upheld  by  columns  painted  alternately  black  and  red. 

The  sancturiea  of  the  gods  were  in  the  lower  story  of  the 
tcocalli ;  on  the  right  was  that  of  Muitzilopochtii,  and 
on  the  left  that  of  his  half  brother  Tczcatlipoca,  The  statue 
of  the  former  was  exhumed  almost  intact  in  1790;  the 
Indians  hastened  to  cover  it  with  flowers.  This  is  a  strange 
fact,  especially  when  wc  contrast  it  with  (he  indifference  to 
the  past  noticed  among  the  present  Indians  of  North 
America.  The  gigantic  statues  of  Iluit^ilopochtli  and 
Tezcatlipoca  were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  by 
magnificent  draperies,  and  at  their  feet  was  set  up  the 
sacrificial  stone,  said  by  Clavigero  to  have  been  of  green 
jasper,  on  which  so  many  unfortutute  victims  perished.  Las 
Casa.s  is  enthusiastic  even  to  exaggeration  over  the  internal 
richness  of  the  temple.  Bcmal  Diaz,  who  is  probably  more 
veracious,  says  that  the  walls  and  the  floors  were  streaming 
with  human  blood,  and  exhaled  an  odor  so  fetid  tliat  the  visit- 
ore  were  quickly  put  to  flight."  In  all  the  temples  and  before 
all  the  idols  burned  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  always  scrupu- 
lously kept  up,  for  its  extinction  threatened  the  countrj'  with 
great  danger.  From  the  top  of  the  principal  teocalli  could 
be  counted  six  hundred  braziers,  which  were  burning  day 
and  night. 

Forty  smaller  temples,  mostly  crowning  pyramids,  rose 
from  different  points  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  like  satellites 
of  the  greater  gods  to  whom  the  chief  temple  was  con- 
secrated. That  of  Tlatoc  was  reached  by  a  flight  of  fifty 
steps* ;  that  of  QuetzacoatI  was  circular  and  crowned  by  a 
dome ;  the  door  was  tow,  and  represented  the  mouth  of  a 
serpent ;  the  worshippers  who  came  to  adore  their  god  had 
lo  pas-t  through  this  half-open  mouth  which  seemed  ready 

"■Hi»«.delaCoDq.,"fo1.7. 

■Qriedo  :  "  Hist.  Gen.  j  Nai.  d*  1u  ladlM,"  vol.  OI.,  ^  309. 
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to  devour  them.'  The  Ilhuuatlkan  was  dedicated  to  the 
planet  Venus,  and  a  c«ptivc  had  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  appearance  of  thai  planet  above  the  horizon. 
In  accordance  with  a  rather  original  Idea  an  immense  cagei 
was  placed  in  one  of  the  teocailis  to  receive  the  statues  of 
foreign  gods,  so  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  use  iheir 
libcrty  for  succoring  their  worshippers.* 

The  QuaultxuaUo  was  an  immense  ossuary  where  the 
bones  of  victims  were  accumuUted.  The  skulls  were  set  aaide 
and  put  in  the  7s^w/flW//r  outside  the  enclosure  near  the  west- 
em  gpte.  ThU  Ti:cmpantli  was  an  immense  oblong  p>Tamid 
formed  by  human  heads  enshrined  in  the  masonry-.  Two 
columns  dominated  the  platform  of  the  pyramid,  and  these- 
columns  were  entirely  composed  of  heads  taking  the  place 
of  stones.*  When  the  victim  was  a  chief  the  head  was  set 
up  in  its  natural  condition,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
horror  and  disgust  inspired  by  these  grinning  dead  faces. 
The  Spaniards  alleged  that  there  were  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  of  these  heads  thus 
exposed. 

The  court  was  the  largest  portion  of  the  enclosure.  It 
was  here  that  an  immense  crowd  collected  to  assist  at  the 
sacrifice  and  at  the  combats  of  the  gladiators.  Here,  loo, 
were  the  lodgings  of  thous-inds  of  priests,  women,  and  chiU  , 
dren,  whose  duly  it  wa.s  to  take  core  of  the  temples  and  the 
sacred  precincts;  according  to  Bcmal  Diaz,  however  great 
the  number  of  visitors,  the  enclosure  was  kept  clean  with 
such  care  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  in  it  so 
much  as  a  single  straw. 

Teicuco  has  disappeared  like  its  ancient  and  eager  rival ; 
its  stones,  bas-reliefs,  and  sculptures  have  been  used  to  build 
the  houses  of  the  modem  town,  and  a  few  heaps  of  now 
shapeless  adobes  and  rubbish  of  all  kind^  here  and  there  are 
the  sole  mementoes  at  tlic  present  day  of  the  past  splendor 

'Toi<iBcmaiI>  :  "Mod.  In<l. .' to).  II.,  p.  14 j. 
'  To:<iuesuda.  qvolol  kbovc,  vol.  11..  p.  147. 

'Warden:  "  Kcchctcbc*  wr  ]«•  Au.  ile  t'Am  ds  Nonl.,  AbL  Uo.,'  >«L  II., 
p.  66. 
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of  a  town  which  contained  one  hundred  nnd  (orty  thousand 
houses,  and  where  two  hundred  thousand  craftsmen  worked 
for  years  at  the  erection  of  the  dwelling  of  the  chief.'  Ty- 
lor,  in  a  recent  visit,  made  out  the  foundations  of  two  large 
Tcocallis  and  several  tumuli,  which  marked  ancient  graves. 
In  consequence  of  one  of  these  geological  phenomena  which 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  satiflfactorily,  but  which  are  met  with 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  lake  which  once  wa.shed  the 
capital  of  the  Tezcucaiis  is  now  several  miles  from  the  mod- 
em town. 

In  spite  of  our  wish  to  abridge  a  necessarily  very  dry  list 
of  names,  it  is  impossible  to  omit  noticing  the  ruins  of 
Qucmada,  in  the  south  of  Zacatecas,  on  the  road  between 
the  town  of  that  name  and  Villanueva,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  mass  of  ruins  which  cover  a  considerable  area  and 
bear  witness  to  the  ancient  importance  of  the  town,  but  also 
because  of  the  differences  between  its  buildings  and  any  of 
those  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken. 

The  origin  of  Qucmada  is  unknown,  but  it  has  been  stated, 
without  any  serious  proof,  that  the  Aztecs  halted  there  in 
their  migrations  southward,  and  th-it  it  is  to  Ihcm  that  the 
town,  the  true  name  of  which  is  unknown,  owes  its  founda* 
tion.* 

The  Cerro  di  las  Edificios  is  an  irregular  hill,  half  a  mile 
long  and  from  six  hundred  to  nine  hundred  feet  wide,  which 
suddenly  rises  to  the  height  of  about  sixteen  hundred  feet, 
near  its  summit.  This  was  a  fortress,  a  regular  intrenched 
camp,  surrounded  with  walls  no  less  than  twelve  feet  thick, 
with  several  tiers  of  buttons  connected  by  curtains.    A  lar|^ 

'Torqucmada :  "  Mon.  Ind.." toI.  1,.  p,  JO*.  'Ihe  Rkuicj  lie  gives  arc  prob- 
•bly  peaily  exao!^'*'*'^-  Peler  Msrtyr  only  tpcaki  of  iwtnly  ili»uund 
houMi.  ind  Cabajxl  Eipinoiu  of  thinjr  iliouMnd.  "  Hin.  de  Mciic«,"  Muico, 
1863.  vol.  I.,  p.  87. 

*  I.iron  :  "  Jouiiul  o(  x  tOur  in  tha  Kepubltc  <A  Mexico."  London,  l8>S,  vol. 
I.,  p.  a»S-  Nircosde  EipAru:  "  Inlormc  piccnindo  >1  Golwefoo,"  Zaole- 
ow.  1831k  J.  Buikoii  :  '■Anfenihiil  unci  Rtiien  in  Mt»ic"."SiutIg«n.  1836. 
N(licl ;  "  Vi<|{CMlm  1.1  Kqiublica  Mcjicana."  I'«ris.  iSsq.  "  Shk.  Mci.  Gei^. 
Bol.."3a.  cpow,  *oI.  III.,  p.  J7S.  F<gu*iu( :  "Let  Ruineide  l«(^nu«il»," 
Stv.  d"  Elkn..  vol..  I,  p.  119. 
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pyramid  about  thirty-two  feet  high,  forms  a  veritable  re- 
doubt. 

It  is  at  Los  Edificios,  as  the  name  implies,  that  the  most 
important  ruins  arc  found.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
them,  for  they  arc  now,  as  wc  have  said,  nothing  but  masses 
of  rubbish;  and  long  and  costly  excavations  alone  could 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  form  and  purpose  of  the  various 
buildings.  Several  columns  have  remained  standing,  and 
the  position  of  .some  of  them  indicate  that  they  bad  formed 
part  of  porticos.  This  is  an  exceptional  fact  in  ancient 
American  architecture.  These  columns  arc  in  gray  por- 
phyry, and  remind  us  of  the  massive  ones  of  Egyptian  tem- 
ples. One  of  these  columns  is  no  less  than  nineteen  feet  in 
circumference,  and  eighteen  feet  high.  Ft^gueux  speaks  of 
eleven  columns  of  about  three  feet  in  diameter  and  nine 
in  height. 

Besides  the  pyramid  wc  have  mentioned,  there  arc  several 
others  belonging  to  this  well-known  type.  The  mortar 
which  binds  the  stones  together  is,  as  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Mound  Builders,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  straw.  So  far  none 
of  the  sculptures,  hieroglyphics,  or  pictographs,  such  as  arc 
so  constantly  m^t  with  in  other  ancient  towns,  have  been 
found.  F^-gucux,  however,  speaks  of  a  stone  on  which  fiv« 
serpents  were  engraved,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  escarp- 
ment of  Las  Edificios. 

The  plain  surrounding  the  Cerro  is  covered  with  ruins, 
amongst  which  neither  potIer>',  flint  weapons,  nor  imple- 
ments are  found.  We  arc  met  with  the  strange  problem  of 
a  town,  every  thing  about  which  proves  its  importance,  yet 
where  nothing  of  this  sort  reveals  the  presence  of  man. 

The  province  of  Oajaca.  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pacific  and  crossed  by  the  Cordillera,  includes  a  mountain- 
ous and  sterile  region  overlooking  the /limif^ii/^w/cj  with 
their  rich  tropical  vegetation:  here  dwelt  the  Zapotecs,'  nho 

'  Mater  wriin  Tuporc^uet  (NMait,  «sih  Dtc.  iSlo).  Perhopt  be  b 
rlehi,  for  ihe  name  muii  in  be  dctired  from  Tutfttl,  "  •  trcll-kanwn  fruit." 
nyt  Mnliiu,  "  Voobalaiii  en  lengoi  CMlcltena  j' Mczkua."  Thny  oiled 
tbemMlrcs  DiJtaia. 
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resembled  the  Mayas  in  their  language,'  and  the  Nahuas  in 
their  religious  riles  nnd  in  the  style  of  their  architecture ; 
springing  very  probably  from  intermarriages  between  these 
two  races.  The  men  were  strong  and  well  built,  brave  and 
often  ferocious' ;  the  expression  of  their  faces  was  disagree* 
able;  whilst  the  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  said  to  have 
been  pretty,  with  fini:ly  cut  and  delicate  features. 

Their  religious  rites,  as  we  have  just  said,  resembled  tho«e 
of  the  Aztecs.  Among  their  numerous  divinities,  patrons  of 
all  the  virtues  and  also  of  all  the  vices,  they  recognized  one 
principal  God,  Piytxoo  ;  the  uncreated  being.  Pttao-CosaaHa, 
the  Creator.  What  is  more  certain  is  that,  like  the  Aztecs, 
they  did  honor  to  their  gods  by  human  sacrifices.  Men 
were  offered  up  on  the  altars  of  the  gods,  women  on  those 
of  the  goddesses.  On  the  day  dedicated  to  Teteionan.'a 
woman,  who  was  seated  on  the  shoulders  of  another  woman, 
had  her  head  cut  o^;  and  her  bearer  had  to  appear  before 
the  goddess  bathed  in  the  blood  which  flowed.  At  the  cele- 
bration of  a  holiday  in  honor  of  the  arri%'a]  of  the  gods,  the 
victims  were  burned,  and  on  other  occasions  children  were 
drowned  or  walled  up  in  caves,  there  to  die  slowly  of  the 
cruel  tortures  of  hunycr  and  fciir.* 

The  Z-ipotecs  were  subject  to  a  chief,  and  the  office  i,vas 
hereditafy.  Contemporary  with  this  chief  lived  a  chief 
priest,  the  Wfyrtao,  who  resided  at  Yopaa,  and  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  government  of  the  countr>'.  Ills  feet 
were  never  allowed  to  touch  the  ground  ;  he  was  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  attendants ;  and  when  he  appeared,  all, 
even  the  chiefs  themselves,  had  to  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore htm,  and  none  dared  to  raise  their  eyes  in  hi.<  presence. 

'  Buicrad  (vol.  in.,  p.  754)  (pvM  Ttif  ttiAj  complete  deuils  im  thi»  Inu 
piKgc,  and  mcniions  his  aalboiilic). 

'  ■'  F'cfOici  y  v*!ieaict."  tajt.  Buigoa,  "  Gcec.  Doct.,"  vol.  I.,  p.  3,  foL 
196,  »o].  II.,  fol.  363.  Honm  r  "  HiM.  C«o.."  toI.  III..  <l«e.  III..  U»k  III.. 
CXIV. 

*  A  goddcu  adoivit  tiy  the  vaiioni  people  of  the  Kihsall  i»cc.  alio  knon 
under  ihe  namet  of  Tan,  T*cfx  •ml  Tatiltitt. 

'ClaTigcM,  "S(.  Ant.  del  M«i«ico,"  vol.  II..  p.  45 
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The  Weyctao  could  not  marrj',  and  was  bound  to  continence, 
but  on  A.  certain  day  of  the  year  he  had  a  right  to  become 
intoxicated,  and  when  he  was  in  that  state,  a  young  and 
bcaultful  virgin  w;i8  brought  to  him  ;  and  it  was  the  eldest 
of  the  children  born  oT  this  union  of  a^nglc  day  who  in- 
hcritcd  the  sacerdotal  dignity.' 

The  splendor  of  the  edifices  erected  by  the  Zapotecs  was 
by  no  means  inferior  to  that  ol  the  other  people  of  Centra! 
America,  and  Mitla,'  their  ciipilal  and  sicred  town,  was  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  compari^m  wilh  Falenque  or  Ux- 
mal,  Chichen-Itza  or  Tenotchitlan.  It  ia  »aid  to  ha%-c  been 
founded  by  the  disciples  of  Quctzacoatl,  and  a  legend  tells 
that  one  day  an  old  man  of  venerable  aspect  suddenly  came 
out  of  Lake  Huixa,  accompanied  by  a  young  girl  of  incom* 
parable  beauty.  This  old  man  was  clothed  in  a  dr«$s  and 
mantle  of  brilliant  blue,  and  wore  a  mitre  on  his  head.  He 
pointed  out  an  eminence,  on  which  a  temple  was  built  un- 
der his  orders ;  he  gave  to  the  countrj' wise  and  just  laws, 
and  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  arrived.'  But  a 
town  had  already  risen  near  the  temple,  and  for  centuries 
this  town  continued  to  prosper,  thanks  to  the  celestial  pro. 
tcction.  There  are  vast  gai«  in  its  histor>-,  and  a  few  very 
doubtful  facts  arc  just  beginning  to  accumulate.  We  know 
that  the  Zapotecs  were  engagetl  in  long  struggles  with  the 
Aztecs,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cenlurj-,  about 
1494,  Mitla  was  taken  and  given  over  to  pillage,  the  priests 
who  had  conducted  the  defence  being  taken  to  Mexico,  and 
oflfcrcd  up  on  the  altars  of  (luitziiopochtU. 

The  town  of  Mitla  rises  in  the  centre  of  a  narrow  and 
dusty  valley,  framed  in  dreary  and  rugged  mountains.  Its 
ruins  appear  suddenly  before  the  traveller,  and  their  mag> 
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'  Bareoa,  Ix.  tit.    Bnitevt  de  Bourbon^ ;  "  Hiti.  det  Ku.  Or.," 
UI..  f.  99- 

*  'Die  Zapolcc  name  via  ZMu  or  K«Ma,  Ibc  tovm  of  lomb* ;  lh«  aame  of 
Milk  Kcmi  lo  luiva  b«cn  Biven  \tj  Um  Ailec).  tl  vaxj  cone  ivm  Uuttam, 
iIm  abode  oJ  wnil*  afiet  ilcaih  \  or  bvm  Mill,  one  of  ihe  Nilius  godt. 

'  T«n}aenud«,  tol.  I.,  p.  95},  llnrefo.  d«c.  111.,  book  11..  ch.  XL 
VcTtia,  vol.  I.,  p.  164.     BuipM,  M.  397,  34}. 
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niAoence  contr.-ist»  strangely  with  the  arid  and  desert  coun- 
try surrounding  them.  "  The  monuments  of  the  gulden  age 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome,"  .say^  the  eminent  archeoJogist, 
VioUct-k-Duc,  "  alone  equal  the  beauty  of  the  masonry  of 
this  great  building.  The  facings,  dressed  witli  perfect  rcgu. 
larity,  the  well-cut  joints,  the  faultless  bends,  and  the  edges 
of  unequalled  shariKiess,  bear  witness  to  knowledge  and  long 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  builders." 


E 


Pis.  144.— PIm  of  iho  gmi  Hmpk  oF  MiUa. 

The  most  remarkable  building  of  Mitla  is  the  palace, 
lauded  in  such  enthusiastic  terms;  it  consists  of  an  interior 
quadrangle  measuring  130  by  120  feet,  surrounded  on  three 
sides'  by  rounded  mounds,  from  which  rise  important 
buildings  (fig.  144).  The  northern  building  (A)  is  well 
preserved ;  of  that  on  the  east  (C)  nothing  remains  but  a 
few  crumbled  walls,  in  the  midst  of  which  rise  a  portico  and 

'  On  the  pUd  fiven  hj  Dapauc  h«  fiiures  a  fontth  building.  VMUct-Ic-Dnc 
fcprednco  it  (p.  75).   The  nty  foundalioni  have  now  complclely  dlMpficved, 
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two  columns  (f.,  £'.).  Tbe  western  building  (D)  has  fared 
still  worse  ;  its  foundations  alone  remain.  At  l*alenquc  the 
walls  were  entirely  constructed  of  dressed  stones;  in  Vuca. 
tan,  dressings  of  lai^e  stones  mask  a  heart  of  rubblc-stonc 
and  mortar;  it  is  lbi$  latter  mode  which  was  employed  at 
Mitla ;  but  the  mortar  is  replaced  by  clay,  »nd  the  exterior 
face  is  formed  in  masonry  consisting  of  perfectly  hewn 
stones,  of  the  size  of  a  snlall  brick,  producing  many  varied 
combinations  by  their  joint  patterns  and  zig-zags. 

The  lateral  buildings  mcjisure  96  feet  by  17  :  that  on  the 
north  130  by  36.  Several  steps  (G.)  lead  up  to  three  doors 
(A.)  and  give  access  to  them.  The  lintels  are  no  longer  in 
wood,  but  in  large  stones,  such  a»  those  in  the  monuments 
of  Greece  or  Rome. 

The  chief  room  (fig.  145)  was  ornamented  by  six  columns, 
without  plinth  and  without  capital.  These  columns  were 
probably  intended  to  uphold  the  roof,  and  thus  to  lessen  the 
bearing  of  the  beams."  Humboldt,  who  visited  ihcse  ruins 
in  1802,  speaks  of  large  beams;  Dupaix  says  they  were  of 
the  wood  of  a  coniferous  tree ;  such  was  also  the  opinion  of 
VioUet-le-Duc ;  and  Mater  reports  that  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  all  the  beams  had  disappeared.  Burgoa,  on  the  con- 
trary, speaks  of  having  seen  in  their  places  large  slabs  more 
than  two  feet  thick,  resting  on  pillars  nine  feet  high,  and  the 
Abbe  Brasscur  de  Bourbourg'  confirms  this  fact, adding  that 
all  round  the  building  ran  a  cornice  ornamented  with  gro> 
tcsque  sculptures,  the  whole  of  which  formed  a  kind  of 
diadem  crowning  the  building.  \Vc  have  taken  pains  to  re- 
late these  unimportant  details,  to  illustrate  the  impossibility 
of  coming  to  any  conclusions  in  the  presence  of  facts  so 
very  obscure  in  themselves  and  rendered  yet  more  confusing 
by  the  di-wrcpancy  of  different  explorers. 

The  walls  and  the  pavement  had  been  covered  with  three 

'  Similat  cikioplci  miglit  be  mentioned  in  <«n*in  piacblot.  ■ada«b(«dlr  of 
mare  recent  conitruciion  Uiaalbt  pklacc  of  Mitla,  ■!  TakKiiB,  on  th«  cuum 
MMM  of  VaMUU). 

*  "  Hlu.  do  Nu.  a*.,*-  vol.  HI.,  p.  ^ 
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layers  of  very  durable  stucco,  painted  red,  of  a  tone  not  uiv- 
like  that  deconttiiig  the  witlls  of  Pompeii. 

From  the  room  of  the  coljiiiiis  a  very  dark  lobby  led  into 
a  second  court  (1.),  surrounded  by  roonis(^.,  b.),  whicb.  in  spite 
of  their  small  dimensions,  must  have  been  the  chief  ones  of 
the  palace.  The  richness  of  their  ornamentation  was  rcmartc- 
able ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  a  regular  mosaic  in  little 
stones,  forming  S)'mmetrical  designs,  Greek  frets,  or  ara. 
bcs<|ucs.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  these  mosaics,  of 
very  skilful  execution,  bear  witness  to  an  art  more  advanced 
than  that  of  the  sculptures  at  Uxmal.  it  is  yet  more  difficult 
to  assign  a  date  to  the  building  of  either.  It  is  however, 
pretty  gencraSIy  agreed  that  the  monument*  of  Uxmal  are 
more  ancient  than  those  of  M!'la. 

The  three  other  palaces,  the  ruins  of  which  are  standing, 
must  be  briefly  mentioned.  They  resemble,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  one  already  noticed.  Probably  hieratic  in- 
fluence consecrated  a  type  from  which  none  were  allowed  to 
depart ;  everywhere  we  racct  with  the  mosaics  in  stone, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  architecture  of  Mitla-  We 
will  only  mention  a  sublemmcan  gallei>-  in  tlie  form  of  a 
cross,  under  one  of  these  palaces.  Crypts  are  in  fact  rare  in 
Central  .America. 

The  Zapoiecs  had  carried  their  conquests  as  far  as  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  it  is  probably  to  them  that  are 
due  the  pyramids  still  standing  in  several  places,  such  as  the 
fortifications  of  Cerro  dc  Guicngola,'  of  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  speak.  These  fortifications  were  erected 
after  the  taking  of  Millii,  by  order  of  Cociyoeza;  they  ena- 
bled the  Zapotccs  to  make  a  victorious  resistance,  the  result 
of  which  was  an  honorable  peace  for  the  vanquished.  A 
sepulchre  hewn  in  the  very  side  of  the  Cerro  has  yielded 
more  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  potter>',  chiefly  rases  or  lit- 
tle figures  of  anim.ils.  The  whole  of  the  inside  of  the 
tomb  was  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  cement,  and  the 

'Ariw:  "  Antigutdidci  ZapoiKai."  Muico  Mei.  Mdtlcr:  "RetwntBden 
V«idiu|t«n  SUatcn.  Cuiodt,  urnl  Mexico."  Lcipiig.  1864. 
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corpses   were    placed    with  the   (accit  turned    toward    the 
ground,  a  very  unusual  arrangcmcnl. 
The  CciTO  de  Guieiigok  is  but  a  few  leagues  from  Te- 


Fra.  146. — Iinaf-e  of  ■  Zapocec  tio.  I4J.~-/.^iij'>i  <     ni  mirai 

chMf.  fODsd  at  TcfauaaitpM. 

'Suantepec,  the  capital  of  the  province,  where  the  recent 
discovery  of  the  sepulchre  of  one  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of 
the  country'  is  announced.* 

'F.  Maler,  tVaturt.  I4lh  June.  iG;^. 
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In  1875,  in  demolishing  a  house,  the  workmen  found  a 
number  of  costly  jewels  of  gold,  logethcr  with  several 
human  skeletons  which  fell  lo  dust  immediately  on  contact 
with  the  air,  Thi»  tomb  was  completely  unknown  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  or  it  would  certainly  not  have 
escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards.  This  last  fact,  taken 
with  the  state  of  the  bones,  justifies  us  in  assigning  great 
antiquity  to  the  sepulchre,  and  adds  to  the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery. Unfortunately  the  jewels  were  sold  for  the  weight 
of  the  gold,  and  nearly  all  were  immcdiatelj^  melted  down. 
The  only  ones  left  are  those  we  reproduce  (figs.  146  to 
149).  One  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  the  image  of  a  Zapo- 
tec  chief,  placed  near  his  corpse ;  the  bird  seems  to  have 
been  a  labret  or  pendant  for  the  lip.  A  similar  ornament  is 
fastened  to  the  royal  lip.  Several  little  figurc:s  rcprc«ented 
turtles;  they  arc  all  made  in  a  single  piece,  hollowed,  with- 
out a  trace  of  soldering,  and  such  as  the  most  &kil(ul  jewel- 
lers of  our  present  day  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  imitate. 

With  the  gold  ornaments  were  also  picked  up  several  cop* 
per  objects,  earthenxvare  vases  of  graceful  form,  a  cup.  the 
handle  of  which  represents  the  paw  of  a  feline  animal,  oth- 
ers ornamented  with  tastefully  executed  paintings,  and 
lastly  some  necklaces  of  round  stones  and  bracelets  of  sea- 
shells.  At  previous  times  several  little  earthenware  figures 
had  been  found,  which  arc  now  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Mexico.  These  discoveries,  together  with  the  monuments, 
or  rather  the  ruiiis  still  existing,  bear  witness  to  the  industry 
of  the  Zapotecs. 

We  arc  obliged  to  omit  numerous  ruins,  temples  or  pal- 
aces, mounds,  pyramids  ur  fortifications.  Central  America, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  U  literally 
covered  with  them,  and  that  in  the  most  different  regions ; 
from  fertile  plains,  where  men  can  Jive  in  large  numbers,  to 
arid  mountains,  where  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  maintain  ex. 
Istence.  It  is  impossible,  however  great  their  interest,  to 
describe  all  these  discoveries;  our  sole  aim  is  to  illustrate 
the  riches,  the  luxury,  and  the  culture  of  these  people,  the 
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very  name  of  which  is  ahnost  effaced  from  the  memory  of 
men. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  is  but  one  other  fact  to 
which  it  will  be  useful  to  call  attention.  Santa  Lucia  Co- 
sumhualpa.  in  the  department  of  Escuintia  ((luatcmala),  a 
little  town  of  recent  creation,  not  yet  marked  on  any  map, 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  del  Fucgo.    The  celebrated 


Fig,  l48.^-Zaii*jLi''r  linunicm 
found  al  Tdiuiinl^iict. 


fiQ.  149.— Zipaicc  Ubret. 


Gennaii  traveller,  Basttan,  who  crossed  the  country  in  1876, 
has  proved  the  existence  all  around  the  village  of  important 
ruins,  the  greater  number  of  which  arc,  however,  still  hidden 
in  the  midst  of  impenetrable  forests.' 

'  Kabcl  :  "  Invctligittoni  JnCccml  and  Souih  Ameiici,"  "Smlih.  Com.." 
vol.  XXII.  Schubd  :  "  Un  chap,  dc  I'Aicli.  Am.  Congm  <i«  Lusimbouij," 
voLIL 
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Amongst  blocks  of  c}%]opcan  stone,  and  rubbish  of  ail 
kinds,  sculptures  arc  seen,  differing  materially  from  and  in. 
finitely  superior  to  those  we  have  described. 

In  the  sui^r  planlatiun  of  Don  Manuel  Herrera,  Bastian 
saw  colossal  heads  in  stone,  of  a  strange  .ind  unknown  type, 
and  several  figures  of  nnimaLs,  such  a^  tapirs  and  alligators. 
These  gigantic  statues  were  arranged  in  threes,  at  equal  di3> 
tances  from  each  other,  as  if  they  had  marked  a  colonnade 
now  destroyed.  At  the  Hacienda  de  los  Taros  lay  three 
other  figures  in  relief,  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  by  three 
feet  seven  inches  across,  and  of  bold  execution.  Two  of 
these  figures  wore  earrings,  and  their  head-dresses  resembled 
the  Astatic  turban. 

Fitrthcr  on  are  some  bas-reliefs,  sculptured  in  very  hard 
poqihyritic  ruck^.  such  as  are  only  found  near  the  volcano  of 
Acatenango,  so  that  the  blocks  must  have  been  brought 
from  a  gre.it  distance.  These  huge  b.i.s-reliefs  represent 
figures  grotesque  alike  in  design  and  execution,  and  mytho- 
logical scenes  perfectly  unlike  those  with  which  wc  arc  ac- 
quainted either  in  Maya  or  NahuatI  art.  Several  of  these 
scenes  represent  the  adoration  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon, 
or  rather  of  the  gods  presiding  over  these  heavenly  bodies, 
for  men  had  already  adopted  anthropomoqihism  and  en- 
dowed their  gods  with  the  human  form.  The  priests  and 
worshippers  are  naked  ;  but  the  ornaments  and  jewels  with 
which  they  arc  loaded  arc  full  of  interest.  Farther  on  a 
chief  is  seated  on  his  throne,  with  the  car  distended  by  a 
ring  of  considerable  size  and  weight ;  an  interesting  fact,  for 
we  meet  again  with  this  same  barbarous  custom  imposed  by 
the  Incas  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  and  the  Mound 
Builders  wore  Large  copper  rings  in  the  cars.  The  most  in- 
teresting bas-reltcf  represents  a  human  sacrifice  (fig.  151); 
the  principal  personage  is  a  priest,  wearing  the  strange  head- 
dress of  a  crab,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  fiint,  probably  the 
sacrificial  knife,  and  in  his  left  hand  the  head  of  the  victim 
whom  he  has  just  killed.  Beneath  are  two  figures,  each  car- 
lying  a  human  head.    One  doubtless  represents  Death,  for 
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hi»  face  ia  that  of  a  skeleton ;  he  is  girded  with  two  serpents, 
and  the  form  of  his  head  is  like  that  of  an  ape.  The  cut-off 
heads  appear  to  liavc  belonged  to  a  different  race  from  the 
priest  or  his  assistant. 

The  bodies  are  nude  and  of  correct  proportions;  orna- 
ments arc  arranged  so  as  to  hide  the  sexual  organs :  the  feet 
arc  shod  with  sandals,  and  the  features  express  satisfaction. 
Lastly,  it  is  the  head  of  the  victim,  not  the  heart  as  was  the 
invariable  custom  of  the  Aztecs,  which  was  being  presented 
to  the  gods. 

The  sculptures  found  at  Santa  Lucia  arc  by  no  means 


FtO.  ISO. — SUn«  brad  Tound  near  Sinta  Lacix. 

exceptional.  The  whole  of  Guatemaia,  that  ancient  land  of 
the  Quiches  and  Cakchiquels.  is  covered  with  ruins,  among 
which  arc  bas-reliefs,  statues  and  monoliths,  some  attaining 
twcnly.five  feet  in  height,  and  including  numerous  repre- 
sentations of  men  and  animals.  At  Quirigua  especially,  on 
the  Rio  Motagua,  about  eight  miles  from  Ysabal.  a  little 
port  on  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  have  been  discovered  a  colos- 
sal head,  and  a  statue  of  a  woman  with  feet  and  hands  mis> 
sing,  wearing  on  her  heaa  a  crowned  idol;  while. close  by, 
excavations  have  yielded  the  head  cf  a  tiger  in  porphy- 
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ritic  rock ;  the  terror  that  this  great  feline  animal  inspired 
doubtless  led  to  its  being  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  god.' 
An  altar,  on  one  of  the  sides  of  which  a  turtle  has  been 
sculptured,  and  lastly  an  idol,  twenty-three  feet  high,  also 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  All  these  figures  arc  menacing 
or  repulsive  ;  human  bodies  arc  surmounted  by  the  head;(  of 
apes.  Unlike  the  immortal  creators  of  art  in  Greece,  the 
early  Americans  did  not  seek  beauty,  or  rather  they  did  not 
understand  it,  and  their  conceptions  could  not  therefore  be 
of  equal  elevation. 

What  justly  surprises  us  is  the  immense  amount  of  work 
required  in  these  sculptures,  with  such  mechanical  processes 
as  alone  appciir  to  have  been  known.  First  of  all,  blocks  of 
bard  stone  had  to  be  got  out  with  wretched  implements  of 
quarts  or  obsidian  ;  and  then  the  granite  or  porphyr>'  had  to 
be  sawn  into  slabs  with  agave-fibre  and  emery.*  A  rough 
drawing  of  the  outline  indicated  where  the  thickness  was  to 
be  reduced,  and  this  work  was  executed  cither  by  sawing  a 
certain  portion,  which  was  immediately  skilfully  chipped, 
or  by  hammering  with  a  (lint  point ;  lastly,  with  the  help  of 
flat  stones  or  polishers  and  of  water  mi.\cd  with  cmer>',  the 
surface  of  the  plane  portions  was  rubbed  so  as  to  remove  all 
traces  of  the  work.  These  processes  were  long,  and  nece& 
sarily  required  great  patience  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
to  obtain  the  desired  results.  This  is  a  certain  indication  of 
a  society  in  its  infanc>',  where  men  had  not  yet  learned  to 
recognize  the  value  of  time. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  engravings  on  rock  and  hiero* 
glyphics  met  with  in  the  region  occupied  bythe  Cliff  Dwellers 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  pueblos.  We  meet  with  similar 
engravings  and  similar  hieroglyphics  throughout  Central 
America.  The  desire  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the 
objects  before  his  eyes  by  imitating  them  is  one  of  the 

'  Sjcphcns  :  ■'  Ccnirnl  Ao»eric»,"  irA.  II..  p.  tSB.  Schcner  :  "  Ein  Rnueh 
bei  il«n  Kuinm  vun  QuiriguR  im  Siaatc  Gualciiut*."  Vicmna,  i86}. 

'  Soldi :  "  Lei  c*ni^<*  oi  In  pierm  2rav6«  I'ari  an  moyen  tf/e,  X'tat  RKmn, 
1m  am  du  P^rou  e<  da  MciJqBt,  Tatt  Ecplieft.  iet  aiU  IndOttldlb  dM  mill^ll 
da  Trocadcro,"  VMiit,  tSSa  ; 
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most  characteristic  peculiarities  of  man.  In  Honduras  15  a 
rock  covered,  as  to  a  great  part  of  its  surface,  by  figures  of 
men,  animals,  and  plants,  engraved  in  taglio  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  two  inches,  and  Pinart  describes  in  the  State 
of  Panama  cliffs  entirely  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  which 
he  tells  us  arc  full  of  interest  for  the  student. 

In  Mexico  there  are  paintings,  which  are  regular  annals  of 
the  people,  and  represent  their  first  migrations.  Bancroft 
(vol.  II.,  pp.  S44.  545.  54")  reproduces  these  paintings  after 
Gcmclli,  Carer,  and  Lord  Kingsborough.  They  arc  very 
curious. 

The  museum  of  Mexico  possesses  a  whole  scries  of 
paintings,  showing  the  education  of  children,  the  food 
which  was  given  to  them,  the  tasks  which  were  set  them, 
and  the  punishments  which  were  inflicted  upon  them.  Ban- 
croft (vol.  II..  p.  589)  gives  those  figures  after  the  Codex 
Mcndoza. 

These  pictures  have  the  distinct  outlines  and  brilliant 
colors  at  which  the  Aztecs  aimed  above  every  thing,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  in  speaking  of  their  sculptures;  they  did 
not  aspire  to  an  exact  imitation  of  nature,  still  less  to  a  beau- 
tiful ideal,  which  tlicy  were  incapable  of  understanding. 
"  We  sec  in  the  Mexican  iJaintings,"  says  Humboldt,  "  heads 
of  an  enormous  size,  a  body  extremely  short,  and  feet  which, 
from  the  length  of  the  toes,  look  like  the  claws  of  a  bird. 
Alt  this  denotes  the  infancy  of  the  art ;  but  vre  must  not 
forget  that  people  who  express  their  tdca.s  by  paintings,  and 
who  are  compelled  by  their  state  of  society  to  make  frequent 
use  of  mixed  hiero^lyphical  writing,  attach  as  little  impor- 
tance to  correct  painting,  as  the  literati  of  Europe  to  a  fine 
handwriting  in  their  manuscripts."  Without  agreeing  with 
Humboldt's  comparison,  it  is  certain  that  wc  must  not  seek 
amongst  the  Aztecs  for  models  of  decorative  painting  such 
as  those  recently  discovered  in  the  Palatinate ;  the  ignorance 
of  the  artists  shows  th.it  their  work  w.-is  a  spontaneous  pro- 
duct of  their  genius,  and  that  they  had  not  been  subjected  to 
any  foreign  influence  on  the  soil  of  America.    According  to 
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tradition  they  borrowed  their  processes  from  the  Toltecs. 
the  initiators  of  all  progress  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
After  their  final  victory  it  is  said  that  the  rulers  of  Mexico 
had  the  paintings  destroyed  which  recalled  the  grandeur  of 
those  they  hud  conquered.  By  a  just  retribution,  but  un- 
fortunately for  science,  the  Spaniards  in  theirturn  destroyed 
the  Aztec  annals,  and  a  few  incomplete  copies,  a  few  frag- 
ments that  escaped  this  barbarous  destruction,  arc  the  only 
original  sources  of  information  from  which  it  is  now  possible 
to  draw. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  first  idea  of  the  hieroglyphics. 
First  of  all  engravings  on  rocks  give  the  animate  or  inani- 
mate object  which  struck  the  eye  of  the  artist.  In  all 
ages  this  is  the  primitive  form  of  the  art.  Then  arose  a 
desire  to  represent  not  only  men  or  objects,  but  also  cer- 
tain scenes,  such  as  a  battle,  a  migration,  or  a  fire,  the 
memory  of  which  they  wished  to  preserve.  Later,  by  way 
of  abbreviation,  the  artist  was  content  to  express  names  or 
things  by  conventional  signs.  An  arrow,  for  example,  signi- 
fied an  enemy ;  several  arrows,  several  enemies ;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  point,  the  direction  these  enemies  had  taken. 
Often  the  names  themselves  bad  a  signification  lending  itself 
to  representation  by  a  figure,  thus  :  Chapulteptt,  the  hill  of 
the  grasshopper ;  Tzompatuo.  the  place  of  skulls ;  ChimaU 
pQp^cit,  the  shield  full  of  smoke  ;  Asamapitsin,  the  hand  full 
o(  reeds ;  MccHUxoekitl^  the  five  flowers ;  Quauhtm^fian,  the 
dwelling  of  the  eagle.  In  other  cases  names  are  translated 
by  regular  puns.  To  give  one  instance,  Itzcoatl,  ruler  of 
Mexico,  was  represented  by  a  serpent,  coat/,  pierced  by 
several  splinters  of  obsidian,  itsU.  Mence  by  a  rapid  transla- 
tion was  given,  not  the  true  form  of  the  objects,  but  the 
representation  of  the  name  they  bore  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage; then  by  a  vcr>-  simple  link,  signs  were  replaced  by 
letters,  and  an  alphabet  was  complete. 

H  ieroglyphics.  true  conventional  signs,  mark  then  a  period 
of  human  evolution.  They  are  met  with  on  the  monuments 
of  Chiapas  as  on  those  of  Yucatan  ;  on  the  walls  of  Palenque 
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orCopan,  3S  on  those  of  Chichcn-Uza  or  Quirigua  (figs.  113, 
124,  126,  127,  128,  130);  they  were  sculptured  or  engraved 
on  granite  or  on  porphyry,  with  qunrtzite  and  obsidian  im- 
plements.' Iron,  we  repeat,  was  ab&olutcly  unknown  ;  no- 
where do  we  find  it  mentioned,  and  nowhere  do  wc  meet 
with  the  characteristic  rust  which  is  the  undeniable  proof  of 
its  presence. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  to  discover  a  key  by  which 
to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics.  Las  Ca.<>as  tells  us  that  in  hi« 
time  there  were  still  men  learned  in  the  reading  and  the  re. 
production  of  these  signs,'  whose  business  it  n'as  to  register 
events,  noting  the  day,  the  month,  and  the  year  tn  which 
they  happened  ;  and  he  add<i  that  these  men  so  thoroughly 
understood  what  they  had  written,  and  what  the  ancients 
had  written  before  them,  that  our  letters  would  have  been 
useless  to  them.  In  earlier  times  these  hieroglyphics  were 
executed  by  the  priests  of  the  god  CcnteotI,  which  priests 
bad  to  be  old  men,  widowers,  and  vowed  to  continence  and 
a  contemplative  life.  It  was  then  a  hieratic  writing,  known 
to  the  initiated  only,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  Maya  manu- 
scripts of  which  wc  have  spoken,  especially  in  the  Codex 
Perezianus  and  that  of  Dresden.  Bancroft  (vol.  11.,  p.  771) 
enters  into  minute  details  in  regard  to  these  various  manu- 
scripts. He  reproduces  fragments  of  two  of  them  ;  it  is  easy, 
by  mcins  of  comparison,  to  make  sure  of  their  simiUHiy  to 
the  hieroglyphics  of  which  we  arc  speaking.  Bishop  Diego 
de  Landa  speaks  of  a  graphic  system  * ;  he  has  even  pre- 
served an  atpliabet  of  thirty-three  signs,  one  of  which  is  in- 
tended to  mark  the  aspirate  ;  but  unfoaunately  the  alphabet 
has  only  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  form :  and  in 

■Oonura:  "Conq.  Hu.."p.  }l8.  CUriceru  :  "  Stor,  AaL  dd  Ueuuo," 
vol.  II.,  p  no*,. 

*  ••  \\%<A.  Apologctk*  de  Im  Vndb*  OdMenuleL" 

*  "  RTlacion  (lit  lag  cowu  de  VDi;a:ao."  |)«Ui>iiH  iDlS£4t7Bnui<«rdcBour- 
bourci  *>''■  A  French  Ininsljlion  It  U  laii  lo  add  Ibii  ihc  liBi  u(  ihc  liiibop 
wai  to  preplrc  for  ibc  nali>«i  religioui  booLi  whh  hic'it  wli«h  ntr  taatiliar  to 
Ibnn.  He  dbil  not  iiccDpy  hisiiclf  <*iili  ai<.  Iiitlor},  or  irchEolocy.  Some  well- 
(eanded  doubu,  «f  rontt  aitd,  cxnl  ai  to  the  itilne  of  lu»  alphabet. 
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spite  of  estimable  earnest  works '  on  the  subject,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  decipher,  with  iis  help,  eiiher  the  manuscripts, 
or  ihe  hieroglyphics,  which  according  to  all  appc>irance  arc 
more  ancient  than  they. 

The  letters  given  by  Landa,  however,  sensibly  resemble 
those  of  the  manuscripts';  ihey  may,  tliercforc.be  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  hieroglyphic*  and  the  graphic 
writing.  The  words,  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  ount, 
appear  most  probably  to  be  constructed  on  the  polysyn- 
thctic  system,  and  present  that  character  so  characteristic  of 
the  languages  of  tlie  New  World.  They  were  written  on 
real  paper,  made  either  of  the  root  of  certain  plants,  such  as 
the  agave,  on  prepared  skins,  or  even  on  cotton  cloth. 
Several  leaves  were  enclosed  between  richly  ornamented 
wooden  boards.  These  arc  called  analtcts,  and  this  word 
cannot  be  belter  rendered  than  hy  annah* 

The  Troano  inanu.script  is  written  on  a  strip  of  paper 
fourteen  feet  long  by  about  nine  inches  wide.  The  charac- 
ters, which  arc  red,  brown,  sometimes  blue,  according  to 
the  text  to  which  they  relate,  arc  written  on  both  sides. 
The  paper  opens  out  as  does  a  fan,  and  each  leaf  thus  repre- 
sents thirty-five  pages.  The  chief  manuscripts  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
those  already  mentioned,  arc  the  Codex  Mcndoxa,  sent  to 
Charles  V,,  by  the  viceroy  Mcndoia.  now  in  the  Iludleian 
J.ibraiy  at  Oxford,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  in  the  Escuri.il ; 

'  We  will  meniinn  L.  ile  Koiny :  "  E«ai  de  dt'cdiirtriiKni  dc  IVoiiiure 
hi^tiiique  dc  rAmerique  Ccnttale,"  Pari*,  1875.  Pc  Chatency.  "  Rcth«tihe» 
wr  le  Codex  Troiana,"  Tant.  1S76.  "  Euai  ded&hiRicmcnl  d'une  inlcTiptJon 
palrnqii^nac  "  ;  Aitc>  Je  ic  Six,  dc  Phitiilanie,  «t>l.  ],,  Maidi,  iSj8.  Unte- 
lutisKljr  wlicn  Ibii  last  woik  appL-aicd,  we  had  only  very  impeifcct  trprudao 
lioni  of  the  hicroelyphiaof  Pulcnquc  Chatnay  bat  laicly  «cnt  to  PirU  pluter 
cult  of  thcRi.  aiid  every  an«  cjin  now  coiikitli  ihmi  !n  (he  Trocaderti  Mnwum. 
Sec  alH)  Bollittt's  p*pei  puHliihcd  in  Ihe  "  Meinoin  ol  the  Antbmpolo^ca] 
Society  oJ  Loadon."  tdI.  It.,  p.  9gS.  We  do  not  ipcaik  o(  the  worki  of  ibe 
Ablij  BrftueuT  de  JBoiubours.  wUch  are  chttractericed  lUber  by  Inusinalleii 
llian  by  Kirnce. 

■Cli.lUu.p.  S7.  "Smilh,  Coni.."»oL  XXII. 

'  Peier  Mwtyr,  decade  iv.,  hook  yiii.  Juan  lic  Villagulierrc  f  Sotomayor, 
"  UiM.  d«  U  CooqniBta  dc  U  Province  do  el  lua,"  Madrid,  17DI. 
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the  Codex  Telleriano-Rcmcnsts  in  the  National  Library  of 
France;  the  Codex  Vaticanus  copied  at  Mexico  in  1566,  in 
the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome :  the  Codex  Borgia,  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome ;  the  Codex  Bolot^a,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  treatise  on  astrology;  and  lastly  a  codex,  the 
origin  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  wc  know  to  have 
been  given  to  the  Emperor  Leopold  in  1677  by  a  duke  of 
Saxe  Eisenach.  Loixi  Kingsborough  abo  gives  representa- 
tions of  fragments  of  several  other  manuscripts,  and  it  is  to 
his  magnificent  work  that  those  who  wish  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  should  refer. 

To  sum  up.  the  Mexican  manuscripts  which  have  escaped 
so  many  causes  of  destruction  include  three  vciy  distinct 
kinds  of  painting:  figurative  painting,  in  which  the  artist 
reproduces  more  or  less  exactly  the  objects  before  his  eyes ; 
symbolical  painting,  in  which  the  object  is  represented  by  a 
conventional  sign ;  and,  lastly,  phonetic  painting,  in  which 
it  is  no  longer  the  object,  but  the  name  it  bears,  that  the 
artist  endeavors  to  give.  These  three  styles  still  existed  in 
Mexico  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish,  for  wc  know  that 
when  Juan  de  Grijalva  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz, 
the  Cuetlachtlan  chiefs  hastened  to  send  to  Montezuma 
ver>'  exact  paintings  of  the  ves^ls,  weapons,  and  clothes  of 
these  strangers,  who  already  so  justly  excited  the  alarm  of 
the  Mexicans.' 

The  luxury  of  the  private  life  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  these  sumptuous  towns  was  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
public  buildings-  The  chairs  on  which  they  sat  in  the 
Oriental  style  were  of  wood,  often  imitating  the  form  of  an 
animal,  such  as  a  tiger  or  an  eagle,  for  instance.  These 
chairs  were  covered  with  the  tanned  skins  of  deer,  and  oma^ 
mcntcd  with  embroideries  in  gold  and  silver.  Skins  of  the 
same  kind  were  used  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  principal 
rooms,  or  they  were  painted  in  giiudy  colors,  red  and  blue 

*Torqu««nula:  "Moa.  Ind.'*  p.  378;  Acosta:  "  tlitf.  d«  lu  V'nd..'  p  stj; 
Vtyili:  "Hitt  ant.  d«Uejk)0."vx>l.  III.,  ji.  377:  IlcnetB:  "  Ilbu  Cca.,"  doc 
11..  book  III.,  cb.  IX. 
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being  moat  generally  preferred.'  They  had  at  home  vases 
of  agate  or  precious  stone,  ornaments,  statuettes  of  gold  or 
silver  cast  in  one  piece,  eight-sided  dishes,  each  side  of  a 
different  metal,  fish  of  which  the  scales  were  made  of  gold 
and  silver  mixed,  and  parrots  th.it  moved  their  head  and 
wings.  It  has  even  been  alleged  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  enamelling,  and  that  they  knew  how   to 


FlO.  Isa.^Eaithcnwarc  -raiA  found  at  Ticul. 

temper  copper  so  as  to  render  it  hard  enough  to  make 
hatchets  and  ver>*  shaq)  knivc-s.  The  Peruvians  are  also  said 
to  have  possessed  such  a  secret,  hut  no  weapons  or  orna- 
ments have  been  discovered  in  either  country  to  justify  this 
assertion. 

Cortes  mentioned  to  Charles  V.  his  surprise  at  the  num- 
ber of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  tin'  ornaments  publicly 
exposed  for  sale.  In  some  places  little  bits  of  tin  were  used 
as  money;  elsewhere  pieces  of  copper,  very  much  like  the 

'  Ordoliei:  "  PalenqDc,"  quoted  by  Bnui«ur  de  BoMrbMUf:  "  Hltl-  At*  N*t. 
Civilitcos,  vol.  II,,  p.  Cq. 

'Tin  (iIv4(m)  ii  chi«fl}r  found  near  t]i«  lomi  of  TiKO,  from  which  it  tiket 
it*  Bune.     "  Cajrta  tecnnda  de  Rclacion."  joih  Oci.,  tjao. 
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Aim  (r)  in  form;  or  quills  filled  with  gold-dust  served  the 
same  purpose.  Trading  was,  however,  chiefly  carried  on  by 
barter,  and  payments,  according  to  Bollaert,  were  made  in 
balls  ol  cotton  or  cicao-nibs.  The  copper  objects  often  con- 
tained a  certain  amount  of  silver;  but  as.  silver  is  found  in 
copper  in  its  natural  state,  we  must  not,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  Mexicans  were  acquainted  with  alloys  of  metals. 
The  tissues  used  were  no  less  rich ;  the  goddess  Ixalzavoh, 
it  is  said,  had  herself  taught  the  people  of  Yucatan  the  art 
of  spinning  and  weaving ;  and  the  numerous  and  varied 
dye-woods  of  these  districts  furnished  ample  means  of  color- 
ing cloth. 

The  pottery  was  remarkable,  aUkc  in  style  and  execution. 
Ilcrrera  speaks  of  a  province  of  Guatemala,  where  it  was 
the  especial  duty  uf  the  Momen  to  m^ike  it,  and  Palacio 
adds,  that  this  manufacture  was  the  chief  industry  of  Agua* 
chipa,  one  of  Ihe  towns  of  the  Pipiles,  of  the  Maya  race, 
who  inhabited  the  territory  now  forming  the  republic  of  San 
Salvador.  We  give  a  reproduction  of  a  vase  found  at  Ticul, 
near  Uxmal,  {fig,  152),  the  monkey  face  forming  the  centre 
of  the  decoration,  is  remarkably  characteristic  of  designs  of 
Palcnquc.  Wc  also  give  a  Uttlc  terra-cotta  figure  (fig.  153), 
found  in  Chiapas,  near  Ococingo ;  whether  it  be  an  idol  or  a 
grotesque,  it  has  about  it  a  certain  artistic  merit. 

The  Nahuas  were  inferior  in  nothing  to  the  Mayas.  They 
not  only  fo^^hioncd  vases  of  the  most  varied  form  for  domes- 
tic use,'  but  also  images  of  the  gods  they  worshipped,  statu- 
ettcs  of  animals  or  serpents,  censers  In  which  they  burnt 
copal  on  holy  days;  bowls,  beads  for  personal  ornament, 
and  trumpets  or  flutes,  with  which  they  imitated  the  cry  of 
different  animals. 

'The  different  miueumi  of  Europe,  tuch  «t  the  Chrluj  CiiUcction  la  t,oiu 
don,  the  Ui»ts  collection  at  )lciclclher|-,  and  ciliert,  tuntkin  nnmcroui  fpecU 
mens  ot  Ihe  art  of  Ametican  pollen.  Above  all.  we  muu  mauion  the  Na- 
tional Muteum  of  Uciico  ;  Ihe  Smilhaonian  InUiluIMn  and  lh«  National  M»- 
••am  at  Washington.  The  cauIo(;ii«  of  the  lint  <A  ihem  wax  pnbtUheil  In 
VoL  III.  of  the  "  I'hilowphifvil  Traniaclions,"  and  iliat  of  the  teeond  hy 
Oiarle*  Ran  ;  "Smiih.  Contt.."  vol.  XXII. 
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These  musical  instruments  of  terra  cotta  were  of  very 
fine  workmanship;  they  were  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
pierced  with  several  holes,  which  gave  forth  from  two  to  &ix 
different  notes.  In  nearly  sll  of  them  the  mouth  is  modelled 
so  as  to  represent  an  animate  object,  such  as  a  (lower,  an 
animal  or  a  man  (fig.  154).    The  human  faces,  like  those  of 


FlO.   IJ3. — Terr«-c<il!«  XatiKtle 

louncl  ftt  OcocuigOt 


TlQ.  114.— Evtbenw«i«  flat*. 


the  idols  (fig.  155),  are  always  grotesque  and  hideous,  afford- 
ing another  proof  that  these  people  had  no  idea  of  beauty, 
or  rather  of  beauty  such  as  we  conceive  it.  When  the  Mexi- 
cans departed  from  the  human  form,  the  decomtion  of  their 
%'ases  is  perhaps  too  profuse,  but  not  at  all  inartistic  (figs.  I  ;6, 
^V7*  '  58)-    We  mention  especially  a  vase  more  than  twenty- 
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two  incho;  high  by  fifteen  in  diameter,  found  in  an  excava- 
tion under  one  of  the  public  squares  of  Mexico,  not  only 


Fw.  155.— Idol  from  Z«hU*. 


Flo.  ■$&— Vam  from  the  Nukmal 
M«wuBi  ai  Mexico. 


Flo.  157.— Vuc  bcloncing  to  Ihe  Nilional  Mu»cum  ai  WuhiUKlon. 
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on  account  of  its  form  and  decoration,  but  because  it  was 
filled  with  human  skulU,  curiou&ly  piled  one  on  top  of  the 
other. 

Some  Mexican  pottery  is  probably  of  great  antiquity,  and 
i:  may  even  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  arrival  of  the  Tollecs 
in  Anahuac.  Indeed,  recently  have  been  discovered,  in  a 
cave  of  the  province  of  Durungo,  thou<uind!i  of  dried  mum- 
mies; and  with  these  mummies  hatchets,  arrotv>points  of 
flint,  and  vases  remarkable  in  form  and  decoration.* 

The  Aztecs  were  no  less  skilful  in  working  obsidian  than 
in  moulding  clay.    They  ni?nli-  of  obsidian,  in  spite  of  the 


Fic.  isS.— Ucxican  rtse  b  the  Naiuinil  MuMuin  al  VVaikhlngum. 

difficulties  of  cutting  and  polishing  it,  knives,  razors,  lancC' 
or  arrow-heads,  mirrors,  and  sometimes  masks,  which  they 
placed  on  the  faces  of  the  dead  at  the  time  of  the  funeral. 
This  last  custom  was  general,  for  the  chiefs  at  least,  for 
similar  masks  have  been  found  in  several  places,  not  only  in 
obsidian,  but  also  in  marble  or  serpentine.*    Lastly,  the 

'  "  Proc.  Andu.  Soc.  i>f  WMhincion."  1S79,  p.  Sa 

*  Mub.  d«  FoHCT :  "  Le  UciJijue,"  Pari*,  tSj;.  p.  913.  It  h  abo  ■  clunc 
ictixlic  of  the  AI«uU  and  Wntem  Eikiinu  of  ihc  aocthireit  cout  <A  Anaciica. 
and  hu  been  trcal«d  of  a.t  length  in  (h«  "  Repon  of  ibe  Biiicaa  of  Ellutology  M 
Wathingion  im  iSSj." 
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National  Museum  of  Mexico  contains  numerous  and  inter- 
esting agate,  coral,  and  shcl)  ornaments.  The  Christy  col- 
lection of  London  is  no  less  rich,  and  from  it  we  illustrate  a 
chalcedony  knife.  The  handle  is  a  mosaic  made  o(  tur- 
quoiscs,  malachite,  and  white  or  red  shells.  It  is  surprising 
to  find  a  people  still  in  the  stone  age  executing  such  delicate 
work  with  the  wretched  implements  wc  know  of. 

To  sum  up,  evcrj'  thing  goes  to  prove  that  the  ancient 
races  of  Central  America  possessed  an  advanced  culture, 
exact  ideas  on  certain  arts  and  sciences,  and  remarkable 


Pks.  159. — Knife  with  diftlccdony  blade,  in  the  Chrfitf  coltectloii. 

technical  knowledge.  As  pointed  out  in  1869  by  Moi^n, 
in  the  North  American  Rrvino,  the  Spanish  succeeded  in 
destroying  in  a  few  ycar^  a  civilization  undoubtedly  superior 
in  many  respects  to  that  which  they  endeavored  to  substi- 
tute for  it.  Wc  arc  not  at  all  surprised  at  this  severe  judg< 
mcnt,  which  we  should  endorse  if  we  did  not  think  that  the 
suppression  of  the  human  sacrifices,  of  which  wc  have  de- 
scribed the  gloomy  horrors,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
before  pronouncing  a  final  judgment  on  the  peoples  of  the 
New  World  and  on  their  cruel  and  bigoted  conquerors. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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The  chain  of  the  Andes  traverses  the  whole  of  South 
America,  and  near  the  boundary  between  Bolivia  and  Chili 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  principal  still  called  the 
CordilliTa  of  the  Andes,  and  the  other  and  nearer  to  the 
Pacific  the  Cordillera  dc  la  Costa  parallel  with  the  Pacific, 
which  enclose  between  them,  at  a  height  of  above  3,ocxj  feet, 
the  Dcsaguadcro,  a  vast  table-land,  the  area  of  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  France.  At  one  of  the  extremities  of  this 
table-land  is  Potosi,  the  most  elevated  town  of  the  globe, 
13,330  feet  above  the  aea  level ;  and  on  the  north  is  Cuico. 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas;  whilst  between  them  lies 
Lake  Titicaca,  the  greatest  body  of  fresh  water  in  South 
America. 

The  whole  country  is  dreary  and  desolate;  no  luxuriant 
vegetation  breaks  the  Rloom  of  the  landscape;  cereals  can- 
not ripen,  and  animals  are  rare.  Between  the  Cordillera  de 
la  Costa  and  the  ocean  are  arid  rocks,  sands  on  which  noth- 
ing can  grow,  resembling  the  great  deserts  of  Africa,'  with  a 
few  valleys,  formed  by  the  tributaries  of  the  .Amazon,  and 
swallowed  up  in  these  vast  solitudes,  the  sole  possessors  of 
the  wealth  of  tropical  nature. 

Nowhere  in  the  world,  perhaps,  has  man  displayed  greater 
energy.  It  was  in  these  desolate  regions  that  arose  the  most 
powerful  and  most  highly  civilized  empire  of  the  two 
Americas,  and  at  the  present  day  its  memory  is  everywhere 
preserved  in  the  imposing  ruins  covering  the  country,  the 

■ "  Sihara  U  «  thing  of  bewty.  aoil  Aiuooa  s  jay  (ovtrn,  compated  willi 
the  cDui  ol  Peiu."    Squier,  "  Peru,"  p.  3;. 
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fortress  defending  it,  the  roads  intersecting  it,  the  acequias 
or  canals  conducting  the  water  needed  for  fertilizing  the 
fields,  the  lambos  or  houses  of  refuge  in  the  mountains  for 
the  use  of  travellers,'  the  potteries,  the  hntn  and  cotton 
cloth,  and  the  ornainents  of  gold  and  silver  concealed  in  the 
graves,  and  wliich  are  sought  for  by  the  Tapadas  with  insati- 
able Keal.' 

The  empire  of  the  Incas,  <A  which  we  are  now  to  speak, 
was  three  thousand  miles  in  length  by  four  hundred  in 
width,  between  S.  Lat.  4"  and  34°— ('.  t.,  from  the  river 
And;ismayo  of  the  north  of  Quito  to  the  river  Maule  in 
Chili.  It  included  within  its  limits  Peru,"  Bolivia.  Ecua- 
dor, part  of  Chili,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  wa-ii  as 
much  as  one  million  square  miles  in  area,  and  when,  under 
the  Inca  Huayna-Capac.  it  had  reached  the  culminating 

'  The  Q<|uic!iiiii  name  wBi  tamfm,  and  tamba  v.  a  Spinith  camlpcion. 

*  HonininoB :  "  Memorial  antiguiu  hulniuiet  ild  Fcru."  Tcfsaox  Cbmpsn* 
published  ■  French  ttanilalion  in  1S40  :  its  facli  ue  minted  with  nunj 
tablei.  GarcilakM  dc  In  Vc);a  :  "  I..ot  ComenUuim  rctlei  que  imu  dclorigcn 
de  Im  Incw,  reyn  ijuc  furron  del  I'uni,"  S  vols  ,  fol.,  l.ikt>vs,  1609-1616 ; 
"  Hlkl  dea  Incu,  roi>  du  Vhavi."  Fiench  imniliition,  Parii,  1744.  Ii  I9  ih« 
inoit  complete  acooDal  which  we  liaveuf  iliv  liiMciy  of  the  Inukt.  but  Gimlauo. 
from  hii  rtiifcmenl  in  Spiiti.  wrote  (orty  ftais  after  the  evenii  o(  which  he  w*» 
wilncu,  and  with  an  evident  paitialily  (or  the  lacois  from  wbon  he  wa> 
dncendcd  by  (he  mother"!  tide.  "  Trc)  rcUcioiia  dc  Antipiciladvt  Pcniaau 
pnblicalu  el  Miniiterio  de  Famenio,"  Madrid,  1879.  This  volvme  coeuln* 
"Relaeion  por  el  Licenciado  E-'ernando  de  SanllUoa";  "Rel.  Aiio«ima~; 
" ReL pot D.  Joan dcSantaCruiPachacuti."  Hamboldl:  "VneideaCoidiliiiet 
ct  Mod,  des  Peuplei  indigina  de  1' Ameriqne,"  r>ri*,  iSio.  DXJibicnj  : 
••  L'Homme  Amcricain."  Parit,  iB34-'S47  (E»lri«  front  "  Voy.  ibiir  t'Am^. 
MeridioDile,"  9  vu1i..4*).  E.  do  Rivrra  ei  TKhudi :  "  Antigneiladei Pernuia*,' 
VlcDDi,  1S51,  and  *' Die  KechiM  Sprache."  Vienna.  iBjj.  W.  II.  PrcacMt: 
"  flisl.  o\  the  Con(|uui  of  Peru,"  71b  cdiiion,  London,  1S54.  ItulchiaioM: 
"TwoVeflnin  Pem."  E.DnjatdiBi:  "  L.<  P^roa  avaol  U  CoaqWle  EtpMg- 
nolr."  Paris  iSjS.  W.  Bollotrt:  " Anttquatiati,  Ethnological,  and  other 
Resarcbc)  in  New  Granadk,  EmadM'.  Peru,  and  Chill."  l.andoe,  iSto.  Maico 
Pai  Soldao:  "Geog.  dd  Pent."  ParU,  i86»,  V.  F.  Lopei :  "  Le«  Race* 
Arymne*  dn  P^rou,"  Patia  and  Uontevideo,  1S71.  Sqnier :  ''  rem,  Ineidenli 
of  Trareland  Eiplontkin  in  the  Land  of  the  Incat,"  sil  sdtliob,  London.  I8;8. 
C.  Wiener :  "  Perow  et  Bolivie,"  Piiii.  IlacheHe.  iSSo. 

'The  nameof  Peru  U  >  Spaniih  invention.  The  i&haUunu  called  it  Taran- 
tiiujru,  lilerall]'  "  >A/  /tHrfatU  «/  litvirrU' 
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point  of  Its  grandeur,  its  populatiun  msy  possibly  have  niun- 
bcrcd  from  Icn  to  eleven  million  souls,' 

The  origin  of  the  Incaa  is  unknon-n,  and  there  iit  nothing 
known  of  the  real  history  of  the  country  covering  more  than 
four  hundred  years  before  the  Spanish  conquest.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  Manco-Capuc  and  the  beautiful  Maina-(£llo, 
his  sister  and  his  wife,  made  known  the  first  elements  of 
civilization  to  tribes  which  had  previously  been  savage  and 
barbarou.s.  In  obedience  to  them  these  men  broke  their 
idols  to  adore  a  spirit.  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world,  of 
whom  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  the  visible  form.  Mon- 
tesinos  gives  the  history  of  one  hundred  and  one  rulers 
who.  after  Manco-Capac.  wore  the  head-dress  illauiu)  denot- 
ing their  sovereignty,  and  he  dates  their  origin  from  the  fifth 
century  before  the  deluge. 

In  this  account  a  little  truth  is  mixed  with  much  fable.  It 
is  certain  that  before  the  time  of  Manco-Capac  the  in. 
habitants  of  the  countr)'  were  by  no  means  plunged  in 
barbarism.  The  ^quichua  culture  had  a  past,  of  which  the 
theocratic  and  social  organization  founded  by  the  first  Inca 
was  but  a  development.  Numerous  buildings  are  un- 
doubtedly earlier  than  the  Incas,  at  least  than  those  of 
whom  authentic  history  has  preserved  an  account.  They 
are  distinguished  by  their  more  massive  character,  their 
bolder  and  more  artistic  construction,  and  by  certain  general 
features  presenting  some  resemblances  to  sundry  Asiatic 
monuments.*  As  for  the  narrative  of  Montcsinos  it  doubt- 
less refers  in  part  to  the  history  of  different  people  or  tribes, 
the  union  of  which  later  formed  the  dominion  of  the  Incas. 
These  people  certainly  had  common  bonds  of  union.  A 
curious  analogy  is  presented  by  the  monuments  which  may 
be  attributed  to  them,  the  sepulchral  tumuli,  fortresses,  and 
temples  preserve  similaritiss  of   style   from   Arica   to  San 

'Acvnraionleteil  by  Philip  II.  indicatecl  no  moi«  Itiin  eight  niUion  iwo 
hundred  and  el^ly  thouund.  and  at  ihc  pioent  dty  ihc  popalatkin  of  ibew 
connlrict  dot*  nol  amiiunt  to  liRif  llm  niimbrt. 

*ADgT»i<l :  "  Lcllre  mr  k>  Antiquil^  de  TiogiuiiaM,"  FuU,  1866.  Allen : 
"  t^  tub  Anciennc  Am^qae.'  N*ncy,  1874. 


)os6 1  everywhere  the  omamcnls.  pottery,  and  mode  of 
burial  arc  identical ;  evci^-  thtii(f  indicates  a  common 
origin. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  those  aboriginal  races 
were  represented  by  the  Aymaraa,  who  inhabited  the  tabic- 
land  of  the  Andes,  and  the  Qquichuas,  established  around 
Cuzco.'  D'Orbigny  is  of  opinion  that  the  differences  be- 
twccn  them  were  rather  apparent  than  real.  There  arc 
decided  analogies  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  their 
language ;  a  great  number  of  the  words  arc  the  same,  and 
the  differences  we  notice  arc  such  as  arc  usually  met  with  in 
dialects  cminating  from  a  single  source.*  Side  by  side  with 
these  undeniable  relations,  however,  there  are  dissimilarities 
so  marked  that  they  must  be  attributed  to  different  biologi< 
cat  conditions,  and  we  conclude  that,  if  there  be  a  kinship 
between  these  races,  their  common  origin  must  be  carried 
back  to  a  remote  period. 

To  sum  up:  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  is 
difficult  to  deternitiie  the  connection  between  the  A>'maras 
and  the  Qquichuas,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  compare 
it  with  that  which  we  have  pointed  out  between  the  Mayas 
and  the  Quichds,  or  better  still  between  the  Toltecs  and 
the  Axtecs.  Whilst  admitting  the  pos^bility  of  this  hy- 
pothesis, there  is  yet  another,  even  more  plausible,  which 
Humboldt  was  the  first  to  advance,  and  which  Angrand  up- 
holds  with  weighty  reasons.  The  Qquichuas  may  have  come 
from  the  north,  probably  several  centuries  after  the  Aymaras, 
and  we  must  lonk  for  their  ancestors  among  the  prolific  races 
of  Central  America.' 

■M«iklum:  "ThcTnbeiof  the  Eotpira  «t  the  l*fas~  Roja)  Gcog.  Soc. 
1$7L  D'Oibl^y :  "I.'Ilonme  Am^ricain."  vol.  II.,  p.  306.  Potbn:  "Tha 
Ayman  IndUnB."  ymrn.  »/  lie  Etha.  Set.,  LoAilon.  iSja  Ch.  Witser: 
"  FVnni  el  Bolivin."  P«rii,  1880. 

*  Uaa  V.  F,  Lopei  Mpposcd  QqnUhna  10  be  as  Ktfan  Uncnate ;  bsl  In  lk«i 
GMe  would  it  liav«  nrn)*inc<l  aggUliDilivu  iriih  woitli  kuvh  »«  MmnimttaBaij^ 
nuuUaAuaiKHfairaffiiia  {thry  A^m  nrl  kad  lit  UitJmit  rr  tkt  t^nty  It  tktml 
ef  mt).  Sec  «l',u  Tuhuili :  **  IHc  KecbiM  Sfirache,"  Cong,  des  Am^ricui- 
HlM,  Liuembourg.  1S77,  vol.  II.,  p.  7}. 
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Setting  aside  conjectures  more  or  less  justified,  the  native 
account  generally  accepted  shows  u.i  Manco-Capac  reigning 
from  I02I  to  1063,  while  by  another  version  he  only  reigned 
thirty-six  ycarsand  died  in  1054.  Fourteen  Incassuccecded 
him,  several  of  whom  were  remarkable  men.  under  whom 
the  government  became  consolidated  and  increased  in  tern. 
tor>'.'  The  last 'was  Atahualpa,  whose  short  reign  was 
marked  by  a  fierce  struggle  with  hi»  brother  Huascar,  and 
by  the  cruel  massacres  which  terminated  it. 

A  more  dangerous  enemy  was  about  to  appear ;  Pixarro 
disembarked  in  the  Bay  of  San  Mateo  in  1 534,'  having  with 
him  three  vessels,  174  men  and  twenty-seven  horses.  A 
little  later  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  130  men.  It  was 
before  these  feeble  forces  that  the  empire  of  the  Incas  was 
to  succumb.  Atahualpa  was  beaten  and  made  prisoner  at 
Caxalmalci.  A  little  later,  implicated  in  a  probably  imagi- 
nary conspiracy,  he  was  condemned  to  perish  by  fire.  In 
vain  he  oRcrcd,  to  save  his  life,  to  fill  one  of  the  rooms  of  his 
palace,  as  high  as  a  Spaniard  on  foot  could  reach  with  his 
hand,  with  ornaments,  vases,  and  gold  and  silver  jewels. 
This  room,  according  to  X6rts  the  secretary  of  Pizarro.  was 
twenty-two  feet  long  by  seventeen  wide  The  conquista- 
dores  accepted  his  riches,  but  the  only  favor  the  unfortunate 
Inca  could  obtain,  and  that  on  condition  that  he  would  re- 
ceive bapti.'im,  was  that  of  being  strangled  instead  of  being 
burnt.  The  notary  Sanchez  has  preserved  for  us  the  act, 
dated  the  17th  of  June,  1533,  sanctioning  the  division  of  the 
ransom  of  the  Inca.  Pizarro  received  for  his  share  2350 
marks  of  silver  and  57,220  pieces  of  gold;  his  brother 
Hernandez,  1,267  marks  of  silver  and  31,080  pieces  of  gold. 
The  church  deducted  to  begin  with,  as  tithe.  90  marks 
of  silver  and  2,220  pieces  of  gold. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  relate  here,  cither  the  history' 

'  "  No  h&  tubldo  ca  U  tiem  monucu  mus  (letpoiico*  que  los  XnfA,  Ena 
adondoi  coido  mtu  tobrinituraU*.'  Pu-So1<Un,  "  CI««c.  del  Pen." 

■  A  firti  dplotmtion  of  (h«  coatt  <](  P«ru  by  Piiano  took  place  in  1524.  under 
ibtnisnofHuaj-Ri.CifMC.F.  Xiti^:  "  Rcl.  deUConq.  du  P^rau":  Tobmix- 
CompoDi.  trxnilaiioii. 

'  "  llincrarict    of   Fnmcwco  and   HemoBdei   Piutro,"  pDblahcd   (or  ibe 
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of  the  Inca$  or  that  of  the  Spanish  domination.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  make  known  the  strange  people  who,  in 
spite  of  the  obstacles  due  to  an  inhospitable  region.  suc< 
ceeded  in  occupying  the  first  place  among  the  nations  of 
South  America;  and  thiK  we  shall  do  by  describing  the 
ruins,  and  products  of  art  and  industry-,  left  behind  by  them, 
and  by  studying  their  manners,  laws,  and  religious  ideas. 
We  shall  tell  what  were  Pachacamac,  Chimu.  Tiaguanaco, 
Titicaca,  Cuzco.  and  other  towns,  with  the  important  monu- 
ments of  every  kind,  of  which  the  ruins  bear  witness.  Un- 
fortunately man  is  daily  busyin  effecting  their  destruction  ; 
intoxicated  by  the  innumerable  legends  on  the  hidden  riches 
of  the  Incas,  the  treasure-seekers  or  tapadas  dig  zealously 
everywhere;  the  walls  arc  crumbling  beneath  the  pick-axc; 
the  sculptures  are  breaking:  the  subterranean  passages  are 
falling  in ;  all  the  mementos  of  a  great  past  are  disappearing, 
and  men  are  overturning  in  an  instant  what  has  been  re- 
spected for  centuries.  ' 

Pachacamac  '  is  situated  on  the  Pacific,  twenty  miles  from 
Lima.  A  few  miserable  reed  huts  have  replaced  the  sacred 
town  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  with  a  lew  ruins,  difficult  even 
to  describe,  of  monuments  that  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  first  Inca,  were  already  old.  A  silence,  scarcely  broken 
by  the  flight  of  a  few  condors,  reigns  tn  districts  where  pil- 
grimages once  attracted  an  immense  concourse  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  a  single  burial-place  (figs.  i6o,  i6i)  of  considerable 
extent,  remains  the  sole  witness  of  bygone  grandeur. 

According  to  Estete,  one  of  the  companions  of  Hernandez 
Pizarro,  who  was  sent  by  his  brother  to  reduce  Pachacamac 
to  submission,  the  town  was  targe,  and  near  the  temple  rose 
a  house  surrounded  by  a  series  of  five  wallswhich  was  called 
*'  The  house  of  the  Sun."  There  were  also,  he  tells  us, 
many  other  lai^e  houses,  with  terraces  similar  to  those  met 
with   in  Spain.     It  must   have  been  a  ver^-  ancient  town, 

Haklnjrt  Sockty  bjr  C.  R.  Msrkhsm,  Londoo,  |S7>.     Conmh  DojanliM'a- 
ctUenl  wotk.  "  L«  IVrm*  avunt  ti  Conqnfie  Etpagnolc'* 

'  Fhmb/mA*.  the  euib.  ui>l  ntmv.  jiittictpi*  of  tamani  lo  create.  Dcq>^ 
diu  (now  I,  pi.  ajj  bowcvci'  ^vrtt  aaother  eirmolagy. 
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judging  from  the  numerous  buildings  in  ruins.  At  the  time 
of  lliis  »Tili;r  the  whole  town  wan  surrounded  hy  a  wall, 
already  tit  ruiiib  in  several  places,  and  with  lai^e  doors  open* 
tng  out  of  it. 

El  Caslilto,  to  which  Estctc's  description  doubtless  refers, 
rose  from  a  rock  500  feet  above  the  se^i-level.  The  walU  of 
the  rock  were  faced  with  adobes  painted  red,  fonning  four 
terraces,'  one  behind  the  other.  This  is  an  arrangement 
resembling  that  noticed  in  Central    America,*  and  bears 


FlO.  160. — Peiuvun  mitnimj,  Ftc.  i6l. — Pcrnvlaa  mummy. 

witness  to  the  relation  which  certainly  existed  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  area-s.  The  platform  covers  several 
acres  of  ground,  and  on  it  the  ruins  of  what  were  once  im- 
portant buildings  can  still  be  discerned.  The  temple  faced 
the  south.  Estcte  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  it  was  a  fine 
house,  well  painted  and  decorated,  and  that  in  a  very  dark 
and  ofTensively-smelling  recess,  alwa>-s  kept  closed,  was  a 
wooden  idol,  which  represented  for  these  people  the  image 

'  Such  is  Squirr'*  *ccoDat.  Wnk«i  ("  tT.  S.  Exploring  Expcdiiioa  H  "id 
Uukbam  ("  Ccko  tcoA  Lima  *^  tpc>k  of  dniy  Ihiee  irmco. 

'Tti*  pjraiDidal  inmii<l  o(  Cbolula  may  eiptcially  be  <x)nip>ie<I  wflh  It. 
H«licU»M  :  "  Two  Vein  in  Pen."  voL  L.  p.  i$9>303.  Uarkhun  :  "  Ciuco 
ndUoM.' 
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of  the  Creator.  At  ita  feet  were  numerous  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  the  offerings  of  the  worshippers  of  the  god. 
None  but  the  priest  were  allowed  to  enter  this  recess. 

After  a  visit  to  the  sanciuarj-,  which  quite  stupefied  the 
natives  with  astonishment,  Hernandez  destroyed  the  image 
of  P.achacamac,  after  whom  the  town  was  called.  He  was 
still  more  eager  to  take  possession  of  the  treasure,  and  con< 
temporary  chroniclers  relate  that  the  Spanish  obtained 
twcnly-seven  cargas'of  gold  and  jfi.ooo  ounces  of  silver; 
unfortunately,  they  add,  they  were  not  able  to  discover  the 
principal  treasure  which  may  have  amounted  to  400  cargas 
of  gold. 


Pta.  t6a.— Nicbc  Id  a  wall  al  Pacliactinae. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  El  Castillo,  near  a  little  lake,  the 
ruins  of  a  nuns'  convent  (Mamacuna)  still  exist.  The  de^ 
tails  of  the  structure  remind  us  of  those  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Incas ;  and  the  erection  of  this  convent  is  therefore  at- 
tributed to  them ;  by  skilful  policy  they  were  careful  to 
show  veneration  for  this  spot,  so  sacred  to  their  subjects. 

Garctlla^so  relates  that  the  whole  of  the  coast,  from  Trux- 
illo,  a  modern  town  founded  in  1535  by  Pizarro,  lo  Tumbet, 
for  an  extent  of  more  than  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles,  belonged  to  a  people  known  under  the  name  of  Chimus. 

*  The  catga  «qtu])  abont  63  tbi. 
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Montcsinos  alone  speaks  of  the  origin  of  this  people.  His 
idea  is  that  the  strangers  came  from  the  ocean,  and  that, 
morcwarLikc  and  better  armed  tiian  the  natives,  they  rapidly 
reduced  to  submission  all  who  lived  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains.  We  have  already  remark'e<l  that  Montcsinos'  ac- 
counts must  be  received  with  caution  ;  but  in  this  case  they 
arc  corroborated  by  the  singular  resemblance  of  the  "  hua. 
"  wc  arc  about  to  describe,  with  the  teocallis  of  Mexico 
Centnd  America.  Such  a  resemblance  cannot  be  acci- 
dental. Historians  add '  that,  at  the  time  of  Pachacutec, 
the  ninth  Inca,  the  country  was  governed  by  Chimu-Canchu, 
who  was  greatly  dreaded  by  his  neighbors.  Yupanqui,  son 
of  Pachacutec,  wished  to  compel  Canchu  to  acknowledge 
himself  the  v-issal  o(  Pachacutec,  «tnt]  to  give  up  the  worship 
of  animals,*  and  to  adore  the  sun-god.  A  bloody  war  $ui> 
cecded  the  refusal  o(  Canchu ;  but  the  Chimus  were  com- 
pelled to  give  way  before  superior  numbers  and  submit  to 
the  conquerors.  From  this  moment  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish,  their  history  may  be  summed  up  as  a  perpetual 
series  of  revolts  which  show  ihcir  horror  of  a  foreign  yoke. 

Their  capital,  which  also  bore  the  name  of  Chimu.  cov- 
ered a  considerable  area.  The  ruin.'^cxtendcd  from  the  Monte 
Campana  on  the  north  to  the  Rio  Moche  on  the  south,  over 
an  area  of  twelve  and  one  half  to  fifteen  miles  long  by  from 
five  to  five  and  a  half  miles  wide 

In  every  direction,  for  an  extent  of  several  leagues,  long 
lines  of  massive  walls,  huacas,'  palaces,  aqueducts,  reservoirs 
of  water,  and  granaries  can  be  made  out-  Every  thing 
proves  the  power  and  wealth  of  a  people,  the  verj*  name  of 
whom  has  remained  uncertain.     * 

Of  the  monuments,  the  huacas  are  the  most  important. 

'  GurciluM,  /.  e.,  vol- 1,  p.  SJ4. 

*  The  animah  which  w«ie  th«  obJMt)  of  ititir  aiJonKioiii  v,-cre  probably  sym- 
bolical ;  liilici.  Ihc  laitoiic,  and  the  crib  rcpictcnlcd  wsltr ;  the  kcipciit  »cA 
th«  Uiord,  the  earth.  X^e  lance,  al^io  nict  willi  in  the  Icniple,  u  kitjipoied  tv 
luv«  been  the  lymliot  of  Iliun4vr  and  tiglilning. 

*  The  woni  itini^d  utusDy  denolet  a  Kpulclire,  but  1»  meaning  U  encoded  la 
embrace  any  conteeraicd  or  veneiatcd  t)x)t. 
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Tliis  is  a  name  given  to  truncated  p>Tainids  nearly  aIwhj-s 
built  of  stones,  cemented  with  a  very  plastic  clay  and  form- 
ing a  durable  conglomerate.  The  Obispo  huaca,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  is  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  with  a  base  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  square;  it 
covers,  says  Squicr.'  an  area  of  eight  acrc^  and  it  is  e.«ti- 
mated  that  nearly  fifty  million  cubic  feet  of  materials  were 
used  in  its  construction.  Excavations  have  been  made  on 
the  faith  of  legends  telling  of  subterranean  chambers  filled 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  Squier,  one  of  the  last  travellers  to 
visit  it,  tells  us  that  it  looks  from  a  distance  like  the  huge 
crater  of  a  volcano. 

Another  huaca  rises  not  far  from  Obispo,  in  the  centre  of 
an  enclosure  of  adobe  two  hundred  and  fifty-lwo  feet  by  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two.  Its  walls  measure  fourteen  feet 
in  height  by  six  feet  in  breadth  at  their  base.  Wc  mention 
it,  though  its  height  is  not  considerable,  on  account  of  the 
bones  which  it  encloses,  and  which  arc  the  best  proof  wc 
have  of  the  purpose  of  at  least  a  certain  number  of  these 
huacas. 

The  abodes  of  the  dead,  in  every  variety  of  form,  appear 
to  be  the  last  mementos  of  this  people,  and  are  met  with  aJl 
About  the  neighborhood  of  Chimu.  A  vast  sandy  plain 
stretches  away  to  the  sea,  overlooked  by  a  hill  on  which 
rises  a  huaca.  like  an  outpost ;  this  plain  Is  covered  with 
graves,  where  lay  skeletons  very  irregularly  buried  in  the 
most  varied  positions,  victims  doubtless  of  the  battles  in 
which  the  Chimus  defcndc;d  their  independence.  This  is 
a  plausible  idea,  for  a  great  many  skulls  are  fractured  as  if 
by  the  blow  of  a  club,  and  others  have  holes  in  them,  such 
as  might  have  been  made  by  the  bronze  arrow<points  picked 
up  in  the  same  place. 

Skirting  along  this  plain  wc  come  to  the  little  village  of 
Moche.  This  village  possesses  a  huaca,  which  passes  as  the 
most  considerable  of  any  in  the  country.*    El  trmplo  dtl  So/ 

'  ■•  P«w."  p.  laoi 
*Sqiikr:  "rtn.-p.  t)& 
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(all  the  important  ruins  of  Peru  are  called  temples  of  the 
sun)  is  a  rectangular  building  eight  hundred  feet  long  by 
four  hundred  and  seventy  broad.  It  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  seven  acres,  and  its  greatest  height  is  two  hundred  feet. 
The  mode  of  construction  is  very  peculiar:  Huge  blocks  of 
adobes,  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another,  fonn  pillars, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  scvcnty-scvcn  degrees.  These  pillars 
were  covered  with  a  very  thick  stucco  which  secured  the 
stability  of  the  platform,  which  was  crowned  by  several 
buildings,  of  which  no  traces  can  be  made  out.  At  the 
southern  extremity  rises  a  truncated  pyramid,  formed  of  re- 
ceding terraces  one  above  the  other.  Seven  of  these  terraces 
are  still  standing  and  an  attentive  examination  justifies  us 
in  assuming  the  original  number  to  have  been  nine;  the 
summit  was  reached  by  a  slope  so  gentle  as  to  be  impercep- 
tible. The  rooms,  recesses,  and  subternmean  p^issages  have 
been  excavated,  but  without  more  success  than  at  the 
Obispo  huaca.  All  they  revealed  was  that  these  two  huacas 
were  not  burial-places,  as  wa.s  at  first  supposed. 

The  palace'  included  an  irregular  series  of  buildings  in 
adobes,  covering  an  area  of  several  acres,  and  rising  from  a 
mound  made  up  of  successive  terraces.  The  external  walla 
were  ornamented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  their  mo- 
notony. We  give  a  drau'ing  of  one  of  the  most  usual  modes 
of  treatment,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  effect 
(fig-  163)-  The  interior  included  a  series  of  halls,  rooms, 
corridors  and  vaulted  crypts.  One  of  these  rooms  is  more 
than  fifty-two  feet  in  width;  but  its  length  remains  uncer- 
tain, on  account  of  the  rubbish  with  which  it  is  choked  up. 
It  certainly,  however,  exceeded  one  hundred  feet.  The 
walls  are  richly  ornamented  with  stuccos  in  relief,  fine  ara- 
besques, and  Greek  frets,  reminding  us  of  those  of  Mitla.  At 
a  height  of  about  twelve  feet  we  notice  several  niches  five 
feet  wide.  These  niches  are  one  of  the  most  striking  cliarac- 
teristics  of  Peruvian  architecture,  but  it  is  impossible  to  as- 

*  We  renin  the  name  fstlur  given  by  Stjuin.     Thia  boilding,  or  ratber  thi* 
«Oll«ctiMi  o(  bnildiiigx,  *ai  eviden Jjr  used  u  n  pohce^ 
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certain  their  purpose.  In  other  rooms  the  walls  arc  covered 
with  a  coating  of  color,  generally  dark  red.  There  is  a  cor. 
ridoi,  the  door  opening  into  which  consists  of  a  double  row 
of  pilasters,  whilst  the  walls  are  covered  with  figures  in  n- 
licf,  which  have  been  supposed  to  represent  monkeys,  carr>*. 
ing  on  their  heads  a  sort  of  half  moon.  This  ornament  must 
have  had  some  special  signification,  for  it  is  often  repeated 
on  the  potteiy  and  metal  vases  of  the  Chimus. 


Fio.  163.— Kniaod  «4lbat  Oiiinit. 

Colonel  la  Rosa,  one  of  the  most  eager  and  fortunate  of 
the  tapadas,  discovered  in  a  vault  of  the  shape  of  a  well, 
which  he  had  to  get  into  through  a  narrow  opening,  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  gold  and  silver  vases  (fig.  164),  some 
of  which  were  covered  wilh  ornaments  in  relief.  The  body 
of  these  vases  was  very  thin,  those  in  silver  had  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  copper,  and  were  in  such  a  state  of  oxidation  that 
they  broke  in  the  6ngcrs  of  the  excavators.     Unfortunately, 
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nearly  all  were  melted  down  immediately  after  their  discov- 
ery. The  vase  of  which  wc  give  a  drawing  is  in  the  Squicr 
collection,  and  is  one  of  the  few  which  have  been  preserved. 
The  disorder  in  which  these  costly  articles,  evidently  hidden 
in  haste,  were  found,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  an  cflort  was 
made  to  place  them  in  safety,  either  during  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  Chimus  and  the  Incas,  or  on  the  arrival  of  the 
cnnquisLidorcs. 

The  necropolis  of  the  rulers  of  Chimu  was  a  short  distance 
from  their  palaces."  An  excavation  has  laid  bare  wails  of 
immense  thickness,  the  length  of  which  has  nowhere  been 
verified.  A  staircase  led  to  a  series 
of  vaulted  chambers,  all  with  one  or 
more  niches.  In  these  niches  reclined 
dricd-up  mummies,  the  skulls  of 
some  of  which  were  painted  red, 
whileothers,  if  we  accept  Colonel  La 
Rosa's  account,  were  gilded.  The 
bodies  were  clothed  in  rich  stuffs, 
and  wore  feather  crowns  and  gold 
and  silver  ornaments.  These  orna- 
mcnts  have  dis.ippeared.  and  Squier 
was  only  able  to  procure  a  few  frag- 
ments of  a  stuff  made  of  cotton  and 
wool,  with  figures  of  lizards  and  birds 
of  the  most  varied  colors  woven  in 
with  the  woof. 

We  will  not  pause  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
ruins  of  Chimu  ;  el  Presidio^  the  prison,  alone  deserves  to  be 
excepted.  This  is  an  enclosure  320  feet  by  340.  surrounded 
by  a  wall  twenty-five  feet  high  by  five  and  a  half  at  the  base. 
In  the  centre  is  a  mound,  the  foundations  of  which,  of  ex< 
ccptional  solidity,  rest  upon  huge  blocks  of  stone.  Excava- 
tions have  brought  to  light,  a  little  below  the  level  of  the 
soil,  forly-fivc  cells  arranged  in  five  rows,  and  without  any 
communication    between   them.     Hence   the   name  of  the 


Fio.  164.— S!!«eT  cup  found 
>i  Chimu. 


'  Squier ;  "  Peru,"  p.  144. 
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building,  and  if  it  be  really  a  prison  the  inhabitants  of  Chimu 
were  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  what  wc  may  call  the 
cellular  system.  Wiener  remarks  thai  the  present  town, 
built  in  [533,  has  been  thrown  down  three  times  by  earth* 
qiiaki-s.  The  solidity  of  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  in- 
hubitant^  enabled  ihcm  to  re-sist  these  terrible  shucks. 

At  Chimu  wc  can  make  out  private  houses.  Tliis  u  rare 
enough,  for  in  most  ruined  towns  the  monuments  alone  have 
resisted  the  inroads  of  time,  and  the  far  more  formidable 
devastations  of  man.  These  buildings,  some  round,  some 
square,  were  arranged  with  great  regularity  in  streets  or. 
squares.  The  rooms,  of  counw,  vary  in  number  and  size,  the 
lai^est  reached  twenty-five  feet  in  length  by  twelve  in 
height.  A  vciy  curious  piece  of  pattcr>'  represents  a  house 
with  a  pointed  roof,  a  single  door,  and  a  hole  in  the  gable. 
probably  to  ensure  ventilation.  These  must  have  been  the 
homes  of  the  people,  and  their  number  bears  witness  to  a 
con>!Jclerable  population.' 

Tiiiguanaco '  rises  in  tjic  centre  of  a  basin  formed  by  two 
lakes  of  very  unequal  size,  that  of  Titicaca  and  that  of  Aul- 
laga<!,  on  a  table-land  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  over- 
looked by  Illampu,  which  is  lS/xx>  feet  high,  and  is  the 
loftiest  mountain  of  South  America.  This  table-land  is 
13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  almost  at  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  At  this  height  vegetation  is  imi)os<iblc,  no 
cereal  can  ripen,  breathing  is  difTicult,  there  is  nothing  pro- 
duced by  which  life  might  be  sustained. 

In  thi.t  arid  ami  ilcsolate  region,  so  difficult  of  access,  men 
had,  however,  erected  an  important  town  and  remarkable 
buildings.'  Garcilasso  relates  that  when  Mayta-Capac.  the 
fourth  Inca.  for  the  first  time  penetrated  into  the  country, 
the  sight  of  these  monuments  awoke  in  the  Peruvians  a  pro- 
found astonisliment,  and   they  were  at  a  loss  to  make  out 

'Squtn.ilif.  n'/..p.  tSi. 

'Sucli  it  ihr  iiamogircn  to  ll>e  lonn  b]r  iIm  Inou.  iHsncienl  nasic  reaialat 
unkiKiwn.    Angnnd  -.  "  Luire  *ar  l«  AtiL  He  TUpianim." 

*  Dtsjanllni :  *'  l.e  Pcniu  avDnr  la  <lomii«tica  EApognofc.'  Rtrcty  and 
TKhwdi:  "Ant.  Penii»i." 
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what  processes  had  been  employed  in  their  construction. 
TiaguanacQ  was  the  scat  o\  a  civilization  at  once  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  brilliant  in  South  America.  This  con- 
tinued contrast  between  nature  and  the  works  of  man  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  study  wc  arc  pursuing. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  the  explorer  is 
struck  by  the  number  of  monoliths  (fig.  165)  placed  erect  at 
regular  intervals,  reminding  us  of  those  of  Slonehenge '  in 
the  Cyclopean  size  of  the  stones  employed,'  and  in  the  pro- 
fusion of  sculptures,  ornaments,  bas-reliefs,  and  statues  of 
colossal  size,  of  which  eight  have  thus  far  been  discovered. 

^^^^^B  Fic  1A5. — Monoliths  M  Tiai^aoMO. 

The  cars  of  the  representations  of  human  heads  arc  not 
distorted,  which  is  yet  another  proof  that  they  arc  of  earlier 
date  than  the  Incas,  for  wc  know  that  it  was  the  Inca  Roca 
who  introduced  the  custom  of  we;inng  heavy  earrings; 
hence  the  name  of  Ore/ones,  given  by  the  Spanish  to  the 
natives. 

The  stones  employed  are  red   freestone,  a  slatccolored 

'  Tlieir  li«{;lil  it  wry  unequal  ;  (li<  biglic^l  mumm  fonrtmn  fMI-  The 
iDonoliihi  cf  Slonebenge  vary  from  ti>l««n  to  lwcnt]r-ane  (cct. 

*  Acoilo,  one  of  the  lim  Sptniardt  vho  cnicrnl  TitguanacOi  tpcalu  o(  umtt 
thlrty.eight  (eoi  lone,  eigbtcca  brood,  aad  six  Iliidt. 
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trachyte,  and  a  very  hard  and  ^-ery  dark  basalt.'  All  these 
stone.s  are  admirably  polished,  and  they  are  so  perfectly  cut 
that  wc  may  compare  their  workmanship  with  that  of  the 
granites  o(  the  Egyptian  pyldncs.  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  workmen  could  have  executed  a  task  so  dif- 
ficult,* when  iron  was  unknown  to  them, and  they  had  to  use 
implements  either  of  silex,  or  a  rather  soft  alloy  of  bronic 
{c/iamfi').  The  stones  arc  laid  one  upon  the  other  with  such 
precision  that  the  joints  are  hardly  visible,  and  secured  with 
bronze  cramps.  The  ruins  of  the  monuments  have  served 
to  build  all  the  churches  of  the  surrounding  valleys,  and  the 
sculptures  uf  Ti.iguanaco  are  found  at  a  distance  of  more 
tli;in  twenty  leagues,  even  in  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  of 
La  Paz,  the  present  capital  of  Bolivia. 

Wood  wa.1  not  used  in  these  buildings;  at  this  height 
trees  could  not  grow,  and  a  little  stunted  brushwood,  or  the 
dried  dung  of  llamas,  was  the  only  fuel  to  be  had. 

We  must  now  rapidly  describe  the  ruins  of  Tiaguanaco; 
and  we  will  keep  as  data  for  reference,  the  names  which  have 
been  given  to  the  different  buildings;  but,  as  Dcsjardins 
justly  remarks,  the  popular  designation^  are  any  thing  but 
suitable  to  the  buildings  to  which  they  have  been  applied. 

'Y\ic  fortress*  is  a  mound  of  rectangular  form,  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  successive  ter- 
races, one  behind  the  other  and  upheld  by  massive  walls. 
This  is  again  the  same  arrangement  that  we  meet  with  in 
Mexico  and  Yucatan.  The  platform  was  covered  with  build* 
ings,  of  which  the  foundations  arc  now  scarcely  visible.  No- 

'  There  oie  luge  cliSi  nt  rtd  frcwlong  lii<e  logan  fnint  ihc  raisi,  mil  Unit 
of  ifachflc  and  banlt  at  Vunguiro.     Tli«  innipoit  tbrou^  the  mauauina  . 
mutt  liav*  added  l»  th*  bmBcnM  dinit:iiltle9i  wbich  the  balUen  hud  lo  contend  ' 
wUb. 

'  "  In  no  part  of  Uic  oorld  have  I  wen  none*  <ul  with  snch  Biihnuilcal 
pncUon  and  adintralilc  iikill  u  In  Pen :  uiil  ia  no  pin  of  t'cni  ate  there  aa)> 
lo  MtptuA  (bme  whtcb  are  Ksttered  onr  iba  pUnt  of  TuhuaiiBM."  Ktluicr, 
"  Pero,"  p.  279. 

*flanU>bo  icll)  ni  ih>l  the  Io*n  ol    TiaKOinaMi   wtx  reoiirkable  for  its 
large  and  cxlruinliiury  builJins*-     Ho  speak*  d  Iba  linetl  tniilJiag  ol  the  i 
coiuiti;  ai  a  nouniaiii  at  pcodigMui  bdght  made  bjr  the  baDd  «f  mu. 
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where  have  the  tapadas  shown  a  wilder  zeal,  excited  doubt- 
less by  the  tradition,  which  no  Indian  would  think  o(  doubt- 
ing.  that  a  subterranean  communication  exists  between  this 
fortress  and  the  town  of  Cuzco,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  STxly  league*  off. 

It  is  not  iikcly  that  this  pyramid,  in  itpite  of  the  name  the 
natives  have  given  to  it,  ever  served  a  defensive  purpose. 
The  fortresses  of  Peru  have  always  been  built  upon  places 
indicated  by  the  situation  itself.  Many  archarologists  look 
upon  it  33  a  temple  and  think  it  was  ihc  scene  of  the 
human  s.icrificcs  which  arc  said  to  have  been  offered  up  be- 
fore the  domination  of  the  Incas,  This  is  a  mere  guess, 
which,  in  our  present  state  of  ignorance,  wc  are  able  neither 
to  accept  nor  to  reject. 

North  of  the  FurtresA  rises  the  tcm/>lc,  the  most  ancient 
monument  of  the  town.  It  forms  a  parallelogram  of  four 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet  by  three  hundred  and  eight)" 
eight,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  enclosure  built  of 
blocks  of  trachyte,  which  measure  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
long,  by  from  two  to  four  wide,  and  are  from  twenty  to 
thirty  inches  thick.  They  arc  of  irregular  form  and  less 
carefully  prepared  than  the  stones  employed  in  the  other 
buildings  of  Tiaguanaco. 

The  Halle/  jHstice  is  now  nothing  but  a  heap  of  stones  ; 
long  and  patient  study  would  be  required  to  make  out  the 
exactitude  of  the  account  written  by  Cieca  de  Leon  three 
centuries  ago,  or  even  of  the  plan  made  by  D'Orbigny,  in 
1833.  According  to  all  appearances  the  building  was  a 
parallelogram  measuring  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by 
three  hundred  and  seventy.  Walls  surrounded  a  platform  of 
earth,  leaving  in  the  centre  a  trench  which  reached  down  to 
the  level  of  the  soil.  We  arc  ignorant  of  the  purpose  of 
this  trench,  the  walls  of  which  were  formed  by  large  stones, 
said  by  Cieca  de  Leon,  to  be  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide, 
and  six  high,  while  Squier  assigns  them  smaller  dimen- 
sions. A  door-way  still  standing  gives  access  to  it,  with 
jambs  m.ide  of  a  single  stone,  and  a  frieze  ornamented  with 
human  faces  in  relief. 
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East  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  wc  see  a  mound  eight  or  ten 
feel  liigli,  forming  a  perfect  square  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five feet  each  way.  In  the  centre  rose  a  building  fifty 
feet  square,  to  which  Squier  has  given  the  name  of  the  SufU- 
fuary.  It  was  n-acheil  by  fliyhts  of  very  narrow  steps,  and 
it  is  cai^-  to  make  out  a  kind  of  Naos,  which  was  probably  a 
goal  of  pilgrims.  Tiagaunaco  had,  in  fact,  a  great  renown 
for  sanctity,  inferior  in  nothing  u>  tli.it  of  Pachacamac,  and 


Fin.  ivb. — L>oomj  at  Tutcuaaaro. 

at  certain  holidays  men  flacked  to  it  from  all  parts  of  Peru. 
Several  monolithic  door-ways,  similar  to  those  we  have  de- 
scribed, tower  above  the  ruins  surroundin};  them.  One  of 
them  is  probably  the  most  curious  monument  of  the  town. 
Imagine  a  block  of  trachyte  thirteen  feet  five  inches  long  b>' 
seven  feet  two  inches  high,'  surmounted  by  a  frieze  that 


'  I'bU  Aaat  U  four  feet  lix  iixbcs  high  by  tvo  feel  nine  incliu  wide     Oe^ 
janliai,  tK.  Ht.,  p.  IS9,  (tvc*  an  cxcclkni  iletctipiion  of  ihU  monimcM. 
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are  probably  symbolical ;  but  the  religion  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  town  is  unknown  to  U8,  so  thnt  we  cannot 
interpret  them.  In  the  %vesten>  (ace  are  five  nichet,  two  of 
which  arc  sunk  jn  the  soil,  so  that  the  height  of  the  mono- 
lith has  still  to  be  determined. 

History  and  tradition  arc  alike  mute  on  the  relations 
which  may  cnnncct  the  builders  of  Tiaguanaco  with  the 
Qquichuas.  We  arc  no  less  ignorant  of  those  which  existed 
between  the  former  and  the  Aymaras.  It  is  probable,  al- 
though  we  cannot  positively  as^rt  it.  that  both  sprang 
from  Nahua  races,  and  that  they  came  from  the  north,  per- 
haps even  from  the  prolific  table-land  of  Anahuac.  One 
thing  wc  think  certain :  such  monuments  cannot  be  the 
remains  of  a  civilisation  of  local  growth,  nor  can  a  race, 
unaided,  have  dcvelu)]ed  from  its  own  genius  such  archi- 
tectural knowledge.  Wc  share  the  conclusion  of  Angrand, 
that  the  civiliitation  of  which  the  remaining  ruins  bear  the 
impress,  could  not  have  taken  its  rise  on  these  frozen 
table-Linds.  Man  must  have  arrived  upon  them  sufficiently 
armed  for  the  struggle,  by  previous  experience  of  social 
life. 

Lake  Titicaca,  of  irregular  oval  form,  is  one  hundred  miles 
long  by  from  fitly  to  seventy  wide;  soundings  have  re- 
cently given  a  depth  of  1,710  feet,  while  the  altitude  of 
the  lake  is  about  l2,ocX)  feet  above  the  sea.'  Several 
islands  dot  its  surface,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
that  of  Titicaca,  with  rugged  rocks  and  irregular  shore- 
line. It  is  six  miles  long  by  three  or  four  wide.  Its 
name  comes  from  liii,  a  tiger,  and  eata.  rock :  according 
to  tradition,  before  the  arrival  of  man  the  island  was  in- 
habited by  u  tiger,  that  carried  on  its  head  a  magnificent 
ruby,  the  light  from  which  illuminated  the  whole  lake. 

This  was  the  sacred  island  of  the  ancient  Peruvians; 
and,  according  to  a  legend  still  dear  to  the  inhabitants, 
it  was  here  that  the  sun  re-appeared  resplendent  after  a 
total  eclipse  which  hud  lasted  for  several  days;  here,  too, 

>  Wiener,  ttt.  eit.,  p.  jgo. 
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were  born  Manco-Capac  and  Oello,  the  children  of  the  sun, 
and  it  wits  from  lu^re  that  lUcy  set  forth  to  direct  the 
great  destinies  of  their  people. 

The  island  is  covered  with  monuments,  Ihe pious  oflerings 
of  the  Ineas  to  the  manes  of  their  glorious  ancestors.  We 
mention  the  palace  of  the  Sun,  a  convent  of  priests  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  that  god,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Inca.s.  On  disembarking  from  the  rccd-boat  (fia/sa),  on  which 
ever>'  traveller  has  to  trust  himself,  one  sees  successively  the 
ruins  of  three  porticos,  through  which  the  pilgrims  had  to 
pass ;  the  Pinna  funci>,  or  the  j^atc  of  the  puma,  where  they 
had  to  confess  their  sins ;  the  Kfuli fwico,  ornamented  with 
sculptures  representing  a  bird  called  Kenlf,  where  other 
ceremonies  had  to  be  gone  through  with;  and,  lastly,  the 
/•('//(V  pitaeo,  or  the  door  of  hope.  After  having  passed 
through  it,  the  faithful  worshipper  was  allowed  to  approach 
the  sacred  rock,  where  the  sun  had  risen,  lighting  up  the 
horizon  with  its  fires.'  This  rock  was  entirely  covered 
with  magnificent  tapestries,  ornamented  with  sheets  of  gold 
and  silver;  and  in  all  t!ie  holloHs  were  deposited  the  most 
costly  offerings.  None  except  the  priests  might  approach 
this  venerated  spot ;  pilgrims  contemplated  it  from  afar,  re- 
maining in  a  large  enclosure,  in  which  can  still  be  seen  the 
foundations  of  two  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  two  inferior 
gods,  symbolized  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  temple  formed  a  parallelogram  of  165  feet  by  30,  and 
rose  from  a  rock  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  island. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  its  site ;  we  accept  the 
opinion  of  Squicr  (/.  c,  p.  369),  which  appears  to  us  the  best 
founded. 

It  was  reached  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  walls 
were  of  stones,  imbedded  in  a  very  hard  clay  and  faced 
with  a  coating  of  stucco.  Inside  we  notice  a  whole  series 
of  the  niches  so  characteristic  of  Peruvian  monuments.  The 
principal  facade  was  pierced  with  five  doors,  and  with  two 

'  \V  -  ukf  ihii  aMnuRt  f  ram  Padre  K*aus,  who  wrote  a  tboct  time  after  the 
coDqucsU 
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windows  placed  at  equal  distances  between  each  two  doors. 
On  the  opposite  side,  a.  single  door  opened  upon  a  scries  of 
terraces,  one  behind  the  other;  and  by  crossing  them  and 
going  down  some  skilfully  arranged  steps,  two  smaller  tern- 
pics  in  the  same  style  were  reached.  They  were  erected,  as 
were  most  of  the  buildinps  of  the  island,  by  Tupac<Yupanqui, 
the  eleventh  Inca.  They  are  neither  so  well  built,  nor  so 
loaded  wilh  oriuunent,  as  are  those  o(  Ti;tguanaco.  In  them 
we  see  art  in  its  decadence,  an  almost  certain  indication  of  a 
declining  culture.  If  we  believe  the  Conquistadores,  the 
wealth  of  the  temples  was  immense :  but  the  priests  hastened 
on  the  arrival  of  the  S|>anish,  to  throw  into  the  lake  all  their 
gold  and  silver  vases,  to  prevent  their  bccomint;  the  prey  of 
the  conqueror. 

El  palacio  dtl  Itua  occupies  a  magnificent  position,  com> 
manding  a  view  of  the  lake  and  the  snow.cappcd  mountains 
overlooking  it.  It  forms  a  rectangle  of  somewhat  moderate 
dimensions,  only  fifty-one  feet  by  forty-four,  and  two  stories 
not  communicating  with  each  other  can  be  made  out,  each 
including  a  scries  of  twelve  rooms,  arranged  according  to 
totally  diflcrent  plan,'^.'  The  internal  and  external  walls,  tike 
those  of  the  temple,  were  coated  with  fairly  hard  stucco, 
painted  yellow;  the  jambs  of  the  doors,  and  the  niches, 
which  were  the  only  ornamentation,  stood  out  in  red  ;  the 
roof,  of  pyramidal  form,  was  made  of  stones  overhanging  one 
another.  The  great  scarcity  of  wood  doubtless  led  to  this 
mode  of  buildini;,  which  must  have  presented  great  tUfficuU 
ties. 

Lastly,  we  mention  the  tambos^  where  the  pilgrims  lodged ; 
the //'/«,  or  fountain  of  the  lnca.-s  where  the  waicr  still  flows 
from  unknown  springs  through  subterranean  conduits;  the 
Chingana,  or  labyrinth,  with  its  vaulted  caves,  narrow  open- 
ings, numerous  corridors  and  tiny  rooms.  We  retain  the 
name  of  Chingana  for  these  ruins,  to  which  the  Spanish  had 
at  first  given  that  of  dispftna,  supposing  that  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  and  the  objects  used  in  worship  were  there 

'Sqmler,  "  Peni,**  p|h  M4,  345,  civMlhc  pUa  of  ettdi  o(  these  lUmcb 
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deposited.  Squier  looks  upon  them  as  the  aelakuasi,  which 
vrus  the  name  given  to  the  residence  of  the  vii^ins  of  the 
»iui:  all  these  suppositions  arc  possible;  wc  leave  them  ttt 
the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

The  island  of  Coat!  was  about  six  miles  from  that  of  Tili- 
caca.  It  w;is  two  and  a  half  milts  long  by  three  fourths  o( 
a  mile  wide,  and  played  a  part  in  the  religious  system  of  the 
Peruvians,  almost  as  important  as  the  island  of  Titicaca,  or 
as  that  dedicated  to  the  stin.  C"ali  was  consi:crated  to  the 
moon.  In  it  we  meet  again  with  the  gates  of  purification, 
where  took  place  the  .same  religiou-s  ceremonies  as  at  Titi- 
caca,  and  the  tambos  set  aside  for  the  pilgrims;  but  the 
most  remarkable  ruins  arc  those  of  the  palace  of  the  mama' 
euMas,  or  virgins  dedicated  to  the  sun.  This  uclahuasi  occu- 
pied three  sides  of  a  vast  court ;  the  walls,  like  those  of  the 
other  buildings  of  the  Incas,  were  of  rough  stones,  im- 
bedded in  clay  and  covered  with  very  hard  cement.  On  the 
ground-floor  thirty-five  rooms  can  still  be  counted;  one  of 
these,  which  was  approached  by  a  vaulted  corridor,  and  was 
the  only  one  in  which  the  walls  were  made  of  dressed  stones, 
was  probably  a  sacred  spot.  The  doors  were  surrounded  by 
niches,  which  were  the  only  ornamentation;  for  nowhere  do 
we  find  sculptures  and  arabesques  such  as  are  so  numerous 
at  Tiaguan.-icfi  and  Chimu.  One  stor>-,  which  was  reached 
by  several  flightsof  steps,  rose  above  the  ground-floor;  and 
the  roof,  cut  by  several  pedimcnis,  presents  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  E^Iizabclhan  style  so  dear  to  the  English.  All 
the  rooms  communicated  with  each  other ;  so  that  here  we 
have  the  same  arrangement  as  in  the  pueblos  of  New  Mex- 
ico. On  the  first  storj'  two  large  halls  opened  on  the  prin- 
cipal  fu^ude ;  each  had  the  inevitable  niche ;  in  the  first  was 
placed  a  golden  statue  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  second  a  silver 
one  of  the  moon.  Lastly,  the  lake  wa.*  reached  by  a  scries 
of  terraces  and  steps,  a  good  deal  like  thoie  connected  with 
the  p.ilace  of  the  Inca  on  the  island  of  Titicaca.  The  two 
buildings  date  from  the  same  period  ;  for  though  the  palace 
of  the  Villus  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Huayna- 
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Cilpac.  his  father,  Tupac>Yupanqui,  laid  the  foundations. 
On  the  west  of  the  palace  wc  can  still  observe  ruins  of  a 
semicircular  court,  in  whicb  lived  the  sacred  llamas  and 
vicutlas.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Mamacunas  to  weave  the 
wool  for  their  own  gamrients  and  for  those  of  the  Incas  and 
their  children. 

There  were  other  islands  on  the  lake,  but  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  mentioning  that  of  Soto,  to  which  the  Incas 
retired  in  times  of  anxiety,  to  seek  by  fasting  and  prayer 
the  protection  of  iheir  glorious  ancestors. 

Legends  relate  that,  when  Manco-Capac and  Ocllo  left  the 
island  of  Titicaca,  the  sun  gave  to  them  a  golden  branch, 
and  instructed  them  to  walk  on  until  the  branch  should  sink 
into  the  earth.  It  was  at  Cuzcu  that  the  marvel  took  place, 
and  the  Incas,  full  of  gratitude  to  their  father,  made  it  the 
capital  of  their  dominions.  The  town  rapidly  rose  to  great 
importance,  and  without  accepting  the  exaggerated  accounts 
of  certain  Spanish  writers,  who  bring  up  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  to  two  hundred  thousand,' it  ts  evident  that  a 
numerous  and  obedient  population  was  indispensable  for  the 
construction  of  the  buildings,  whose  imposing  ruins  still 
astonish  the  traveller.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  men 
can  have  lived  at  an  attitude  of  1 1,380  feet,  on  a  sterile  soil, 
when  there  were  no  domestic  animals,  and  maize,  the  only 
cereal  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  could  only  ripen  in 
a  few  distant  valleys. 

The  town  rises  from  steep  slopes ;  everywhere  rocks  had 
to  be  levelled,  terraces  erected,  and  earth  upheld  by  walls, 
which  remind  us  of  the  cyclopean  structures  of  Greece 
or  Syria.  At  Tiaguanaco  we  found  the  walls  kept  in  posi. 
tion  by  bronte  cramps;  in  the  island  of  Titicica  these  walls 
are  sometimes  of  adobes  dried  in  the  sun.  sometimes  of 
stones  cemented  with  clay  ;  at  Cuzco  they  arc  of  extremely 
hard  rocks,  such   as  diorite,  porphyr\'.  and  great  blocks  of 

'The  Bumbcr  ol  inhtbiunlt  ot  llic  whole  province  of  whkh  Cikd  It  Ibe 
capital  tlort  not  now  ei»c<l  ihrte  hamlntl  ihoausil  toaU.  Such  ulheueftHly 
of  lb«  toil  and  Ihe  iuug(l«  (or  exUtean,  that  ilut  iMiiiber  U  not  u  ftU  Ukdr 
toiscieaM. 
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brown  trachyte,  carried  by  main  force,  without  the  help  of 
paths,  rrom  the  quarries  of  Anduhaylilla!),  twenty-two 
miles  off.  How  the  stones  were  transported  to  Cuzco  is  not 
easy  to  say;  but  as  the  Incas  had  no  beasts  of  draught 
it  must  have  been  done  through  the  direct  application  of 
human  force.'  These  blocks  were  carefully  squared  and 
then  joined  together  by  means  of  a  mortise  about  one  foot 
deep  by  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  into  which  fitted  a 
tenon  of  nearly  the  same  size,  hewn  out  of  the  upper  block. 
The  walls  were  kept  in  place  by  their  own  weight  alone,  for 
Squier,  (/.  c,  p-  435)  after  3  careful  examination,  declares 
that  no  cement  was  used  ;  he  adds  that  all  modem  masonry, 
whether  executed  in  Europe  or  in  America,  is  inferior,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas.  In 
certain  characteristics  this  architecture  recalls  that  of  the 
Egyptians  ;  but  this  resemblance,  curious  as  it  may  appear, 
does  not  allow  any  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it ;  for  the 
primitive  ideas  of  men  are  of  spontaneous  origin  and  develop 
progressively,  according  to  a  universal  law  which  can  be 
traced  everywhere. 

The  valley  is  overlooked  by  the  Sacsahitaman*  built  on  a 
perpendicular  rock  which  juts  out  like  a  spear  between  two 
strcamg,  the  Huatenay  and  the  Rodadcro.  From  the  side 
next  the  town  ascent  was  impossible  and  a  path  was  cut  out 
on  the  opposite  side,  along  the  Rodadcro,  forming  the  sole 
mode  of  access  to  this  fortress,  which,  with  its  triple  enclos- 
ure of  huge  irregular  blocks,'  its  terraces,  and  its  para- 
pets, its  projecting  and  re-entering  angles  resembling 
those    of    modern    bastions,  was   absolutely    impregnable 

'  Squirr :  "  Peru,"  jj.  419. 

*Co<nte  de  Sifiigts:  Bn;.  itii  Deux  Mendei,  iSjI.  Squier:  "Para." 
p.  463.  Iliitoiinns  differ  u  ici  ihe  erection  «f  the  Sanatiuatnan.  Some 
■Itritiulc  it  to  Yupanqul,  olhcrt  la  Ilunyna^Cflpac.  the  btlierof  Atahnalpa  and 
lluascar.  It  i>  proliable  lint  il  took  many  ye«r«  to  liuild  it  rad  IliK  tevci»l 
g^neraiioRi  of  workmen  were  emploj'cd. 

'The  loul  Irngiti  of  the  wall*  ft  one  ihoniand  ci|[hi  hunilreil  feet ;  ilie  pm* 
«nl  height  of  Ihe  linl  encToture  \t  lircntjr-acrni  feet,  thai  of  Ihe  Mcond  ktmi 
lecn.  and  thai  of  the  third,  fmirteen. 
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before  the  invention  of  artillery.  Garcilasso'  places  this 
work  on  an  equality  with  all  that  was  most  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  for  its  execution  appeared  to  him  impossible, 
even  with  all  the  instruments  and  machines  known  in 
Europe.  Many  persons,  therefore,  he  tells  us,  believed  it  to 
have  been  made  by  enchantment,  on  account  of  the  famUU 
arity  of  the  Indians  with  demons,  and  the  Sjianlsh  author 
owns  that  he  was  ntit  indisposu-d  to  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Though  different  in  kind  Squier's  enthusiasm  was 
no  less  great :  he  docs  not  hesitate  to  compare  the  Sacsahua> 
man  with  the  pyramids,  Stonehengc,  and  the  Coliseum.  Like 
those  glorious  monuments,  he  adds,  it  ought  to  defy  time 
and  remain  an  eternal  witness  to  the  [jowcr  of  man. 

Three  openings  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  trapezium 
give  accciis  to  the  outer  enclosure,  the  Tinpuncu,  or  gate  of 
sand,  the /Ji-fl//«(i«*r/»««fif, and  the  Viratockapuncu*  ^\Vtr  ^^ 
name  of  the  guardian  god  of  the  town.  Hugh  blocks  of 
stone  were  made  ready  fur  closing  these  o]>e:nings  at  the  first 
appearance  of  danger.  In  the  centre  of  the  citadel  still  re- 
mail)  scver.i!  minor  strongholds,  and  among  them  a  round 
tower,  the  Muyuf-Marca,  in  which  were  placed  the  treasures 
of  the  Incas,  and  from  which,  by  one  of  those  freaks  of 
fortune  of  which  history  presents  so  many  curious  examples, 
thefr  I.t.'^t  descendant  was  to  fling  himself  down,  after 
the  final  failure  of  an  insurrection  which  cost  Juan  Pizarro 
his  life  and  brought  the  Spaniards  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion.* 

If  the  fortifications  of  the  citadel  bear  witness  to  the  skill 
of  the  architects,  the  diverting  of  water  of  the  Rodadero.  hy 

* "  HisL  d«*  Incos,  Itoisdu  Wroa,~  Fiencli  iTaailatioa,  vol.  I.,  p.  sGg. 

*Tb«  wori  ViracMia  It  Mill  •  tille  of  honor  aBiimcit  moiltrn  PasviuuL 
nracMXii-tafai.  out  fuhci  Viracocbi,  U  lb«  ulutitioa  with  olikli  Kaiopmu 
arc  dlii'J]-!  greeted. 

*  Muico-Coioc  II.  wmi  reccigRiied  by  Pitatra  u  loca  afKr  tbe  cxMailua  of 
Atahualpa.  Another  ksc<»l,  •icar  Iti  1ti<  Indiaui,  g"""  o  diferciit  occounl  o( 
liii  dulh.  Accotdinji  to  it.  Manco-Cipoc,  alter  the  fiaal  tabmision  of  Cnico, 
r«liiott  to  the  Andci,  whctc  he  coatiniM4  to  Stnif^le  againit  the  ^laaiih,  tad 
where  Ii*  wat  >iu>uina(«i|  hy  Ihote  wIki  had  tictn  unable  to  oooqtiei  bitn,  See 
PiCBCOtt :  "ConiiBott  of  Pen."  bk.  111.,  ch.  X. 
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means  itf  accquias  or  canals  of  remarkAble  execution,  testi- 
hc$  still  more  to  that  of  the  engineers.  Wc  give  a  drawing 
of  one  of  those  aqueducts  (fig.  168},  which,  like  that  of  the 
portico  of  Kabcil  (fig.  [34),  recalls  the  magnificent  works  of 
the  Romans,  which  are  cortainly  one  of  the  glories  of  our 
ancient  civilization. 

A  liill  ne.ar  the  Sacs.ihuaman  i»  covered  with  granite 
bloclcs,  richly  sculptured  and  converted  into  seats;  galleries 
ornamented  with  steps,  terraces,  and  niches.  The  Incas 
omitted  nothing  which  could  add  to  the  splendor  of  their 
capital. 

The  temple  of  the  sun,  the  wealth  of  which  is  still  pro- 
verbial, w.is  situated  on  an  eminence  eighty  feet  above  the 
Huatcnay.  The  river  was  reached  by  a  scries  of  terraces. 
There  stretched  the  celebrated  gardens,  where,  according  to 
the  account  of  Spanish  chroniclers,  the  animals,  insects,  and 
the  very  trees  were  of  gold  and  silver.  The  whole  of  the 
quarter  where  the  temple  was,  bore  the  characteristic  name 
of  Cofkancha,  the  town  of  gold. 

The  temple,  now  converted  into  a  Dominican  convent, 
occupies  one  side  of  a  vast  court,  which  preserves  the  name 
of  Iniipampa,  the  field  of  the  sun.  The  inner  aud  outer 
walls  it  is  alleged  were  covered  with  sheets  of  gold.  This 
last  fact  may  be  true,  for  Squicr  relates  having  seen,  in  vari- 
ous houses  in  Cuxco,  sheets  of  gold  preserved  as  relics  which 
came  from  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  These  plaques,  he  tells 
us,  were  scarcely  as  thick  as  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Above  the  altar,  which  faced  cast,  was  a  colossal  repre- 
sentation of  the  sun,  also  in  gold,  which,  after  the  conquest, 
became  the  booty  of  a  certain  Mancio  Scfra  dc  Lcguicano, 
a  Tx^rklcss  gambler,  who  lost  it  on  a  single  throw  of  the  dice. 

All  around  were  laid  the  dried  bodies  of  the  Incas,  who 
seemed  to  be  rendering  a  last  homage  to  their  father. 

The  court  was  surrounded  with  sanctuaries  dedicated  to 
inferior  divinities,  such  as  the  moon,  the  stars,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  the  rainbow,  visible  and  active  manifestations 
of  that  Being,  superior  to  all,  who  was  the  essence  and 
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supreme  cause  of  every  thing.  In  the  centre  a  fountain 
hewn  out  of  a  stone  of  conniderabic  size,  still  gives  the 
monks  the  water  they  need.  This  stone,  like  those  used  in 
makin.^  the  walls  of  the  tcmpie,  was  also  covered  with  sheets 
of  gold,  and  Garcilasso  relates  that  he  himself  s<iw  the  water 
flow  into  it  through  pipes  also  of  gold. 

The  Aclahuasi  was  only  separated  from  the  temple  oy  a 
large  building  which  served  as  a  lodging  for  the  priests. 


Fiti.  t68.— Aqncdncl  on  (he  Rodailcro. 

The  walls  are  stil!  standing,  for  a  length  of  750  feet,  thci'r 
height  varying  from  30  to  35.  They  bear  witness  to  the 
splendor  of  the  building,  to  which  the  daughters  of  the  Incas 
were  sent  at  a  moit  tender  age,  and  where  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  rigorous  discipline. 

New  could  the  Incas  neglect  their  private  dwellings,  in  the 
town  in  which  they  lived.  Each  Inca  erected  a  [»abcc  at  bis 
ascension,  and  at  his  death  thi^  palace  became  the  residence 
of  his  son.    That  of  Huayna-Capac,  the  most  illustrious  of 
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his  race,  was  no  less  than  8oO  feet  long;  all  its  other  dimen- 
sions were  o»  a  similar  scale,  and  the  Jo^uiis  have  been  able 
to  build  a  church,  the  viceroys  a  prison  and  a  barrack,  in  these 
structures  of  impregnable  solidity.  The  palace  of  Atahualpa 
was  of  adobes;  and  the  room  is  sttll  shown  in  which  he  was 
imprisoned,  and  which  he  h»d  to  fill  with  gold  for  his  ran- 
som. Opposite  to  the  palace  of  the  Inca  Roca  were  the 
schools),  Yacbakuasi,  which  he  had  founded,  and  which  he 
took  pleasure  in  superintending ;  there  the  Amautes,  literally 
the  wist  men,  taught  the  great  deeds  of  the  Incas.  and  pre- 
fiurved  the  legends  relating  to  them.  Interlaced  serpents 
were  sculptured  upon  the  door  of  the  palace  of  Hu3yna< 
Cap.ic,  and  they  arc  abo  met  with  on  the  walls  of  Yachahu- 
asi,  and  of  several  of  the  other  buildinji^s  of  Cuzco.  These 
sculptures,  which  arc  exceptional  among  the  Inca  buildings, 
have  evidently  a  mythological  signification  which  evades  us. 
In  other  places  hieroglyphics  arc  supposed  to  exist,  which 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  Mexico  or  Brazil ;  but  alt 
relating  to  them  is  the  boldest  guesswork. 

The  Incas  appear  to  have  taken  extreme  precaution 
against  dangers  unknown  to  us.  Were  these  dangers  the 
revolts  of  their  own  subjects,  or  were  they  the  incursions  of 
the  ferocious  Chincha*,  who  livet!  in  the  impenetrable  forests 
watered  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries?  Wc  cannot 
tell ;  but  it  is  certain  that  important  fortresses  rise  from 
many  points  in  Peru  ;  besides  the  Sacsahuaman,  of  which  wc 
have  just  spoken,  wc  may  mention  OUantay-Tambo,  Ptsac, 
Piquillacta,  and  Chocccquirao. 

The  Ucayali,'  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Amazon,  flows 
across  the  fertile  valley  of  Yueay,  between  steep  rocks,  over- 
looked by  the  distant  lofty  snow-laden  summits  of  the  Andes. 
These  rocks  bear  witness  to  the  work  and  the  energy  of 
man  ;  for  on  every  side,  even  on  points  apparently  inacces- 
sible, and  at  heights  that  the  condors  alone  would  appear 
to  have  been  able  to  reach,  we  sec  niches,  caves  artificially 

'  Thb  river  suixeuivGlf  bctin  the  nuoet  oJ  Vt1c«iiia;o,   tltubuntii,   tnd 
yucjf. 
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enlarged,  nutisoteums  supported  on  pillars  crowned  by  a 
lintel,  and  sculptures.  Among  these  sculptures  is  a  puma 
sucking  her  cub. 

OIlantay-Tambo,  fifteen  leagues  north  of  Cuico,  was  in- 
tended to  defend  the  valley  of  Vucay,  and  was  crowned  by 
lofty  towers,  now  almost  entirely  ruined."  Inside  arc  heaps 
of  huge  blocks  of  red  porphyry,  which  enable  us  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  fortress.  Some  of  these  blocks 
bear  fincly>executcd  oraamcnEs.  resembling  those  of  Tia- 


FlO.  169.— Wati  ui;L   ui^hck,  foimiag  tnrt  of  the  rottijcalioa  <al  OtUntay- 

Tunbo. 

guanaco.  Walls  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  battlements  like 
those  of  the  strong  cnntlcs  rising  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  cover  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  stretch  away  in 
zigzags  to  precipices,  which  form  an  insuperable  barrier. 

On  one  of  the  perpendicular  rocks,  more  than  nine  hun* 
dred  feet  high,  arc  seen  the  ruins  of  a  little  building,  with  a 
door  opening  on  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice.     The  S]>anisfi 

"■  Oe^  dc  Ix-in,"  chap.  XCIV.     OtrdlaMO  :  "Comm.  Reil<»,"bcok  V„ 
dup.  XXVll.     HukhHn  :  "  Cut«>  and  Lisa."    Sq«ler :  "  P«ni,"  p.  4«9. 


gave  to  it  the  name  of  la  korca  del  hombre,  and,  according  to 
](^cnd,  criminals  were  taken  to  it  and  flung  into  the  aliyss- 
A  little  farther  off  is  the  ftorca  de  mujer.  where  faithless 
wives  had  tu  undergo  the  same  punishment. 

Wc  will  not  leave  the  vaiicy  of  A'ucay  without  speaking 
of  a  round  tower  situated  on  an  i>o!ated  rock  and  made  of 
rough  stones,  faced  with  a  coating  of  stucco.  Inside  are 
niches,  and  outside  is  a  sculpture,  in  which  an  unskilful  artist 
has  endeavored  to  represent  a  serpent.  Above  the  door, 
and  simulating  windows,  we  meet  again  with  the  Egyptian 
Mm  that  wc  h-ave  already  seen  at  P.ilenquc.  Thc^c  oma- 
ments,  and  the  carefulness  with  which  the  building  i^i  made, 
have  led  to  the  belief  that  this  tower  was  not  a  post  of  ob- 
servation or  defence,  but  more  likely  a  temple.  The  pecul- 
iar veneration  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  for  isolated  rocks 
justifies  this  idea.  The  Indiums  of  (o-day  have  inherited  the 
superstition  of  their  predecessors;  and  none  of  them  would 
dare  to  pa-ss  the  tower  of  Caica  without  bowing  profoundly 
to  it,  throwing  down  a  stone,  and  muttering  an  unintelligible 
invocation. 

The  valley  of  Pauca-Tambo  is  parallel  with  that  of  Yucay, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  It 
was  protected  by  the  vast  fortified  enclosure  of  Pisac.  All 
the  declivities  which  could  aid  in  ascent  are  crowned  with 
towers;  all  the  inequaliriesof  the  rock  arc  filled  in  and  faced 
with  slabs,  covered  with  verj'  hard  and  highly  polished 
stucco,  impossible  to  climb  over ;  every  strategic  point  is  de- 
fended by  works,  unsurpa.sscd  by  any  thing  in  modern 
science.  These  fortifications  .stretch  for  considerable  dis- 
tances, and  form,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  a  vast  intrenched 
camp,  in  which  whole  tribes  could  live  protected  from  at- 
tack, and  devote  themselves  in  peace  to  their  agricultural 
occupations. 

Wc  must  not  omit  to  mention  some  \-cTy  curious  monu- 
ments, to  which  the  name  of  intihuatana '  hm  been  given. 

'  /k/i  u|;Blfic)  lun ;  jtudJUnd.  ihe  poial  vrhcrr  a  thing  ii  Guil :  to  thai  ImtU 
huatami  tipiilic*,  literally,  tbc  point  where  ihc  lUn  U  iud. 
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These  are  isolated  rocks,  the  summit  of  which  has  been  com- 
pletely levcUct},  and  which  are  tturmounteil  by  a  liitic  col- 
umn in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  Thcitc  intihuatana 
are  met  with  in  all  the  provinces  of  Peru.  Squicr  mentions 
several  in  the  valley  of  Pisco;  one  overlooking  the  little 
town  of  OIlantay-Tambo,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the 
terrace  of  Colcompata  at  Cutco.  It  is  very  probable  that 
one  of  these  intihuatanas  rose  before  the  temple  of  the  sun, 
and  traces  of  another  can  still  be  seen  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  the  island  of  Titicaca.  Their  purpose  is  still  very  uncer. 
tain. 


Tlo,  170,— Th' Iiitlhu«tiin«ol  Pii»c, 

That  of  Pisac  iii  one  of  the  best  preserved,  doubtless  on 
account  of  its  nearly  inaccessible  position  (fig.  i;o).  It  is 
eleven  inches  in  diameter  at  its  base  and  nine  at  its  summit ; 
it  is  sixteen  inches  high,  and  it  is  said  lh;it  but  a  few  years 
^o  it  was  surrounded  by  a  (hatnpi*  collar,  which,  with  so 
many  other  inlercAting  relics,  has  become  the  booty  of  t.ipa- 
daa.  Tiic  whole  rock  is  surrounded  with  walls,  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  D,  and  made  of  squared  stones,  perfectly 
polished,  and  hewn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  every  inequality  of  rock. 


'  Cha*^  b  ilie  nuM  for  r«niviaii  bronce,    Sqiuct :  '*  Pen.'*  pL  s>j. 
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Various  guesses  have  been  hazarded  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  inlihuatana*.  The  most  plausible  is  undoubtedly  that 
representing  them  to  be  gnomons,  used  for  measuring  the 
height  of  the  sun. 

The  fortress  of  Piquillacta  was  situated  on  the  south  of 
the  possessions  of  the  first  Incas,  not  far  from  the  quarries 
which  supplied  the  stone  for  the  buildings  of  Cuzco.  A 
wall  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  lonj;  by  thirty  six  feet  wide 
at  the  base,  and  tbirty>four  feet  high,  is  still  standing  to 
mark  its  site. 

The  jambs  of  the  two  entrances  are  of  dressed  stone,  the 
other  parts  of  rubble-stone,  set  in  clay.  Near  Piquillacta 
was  the  ancient  town  of  Muyna,  where  the  Inca  Vahuar- 
Huacac  took  refuge  in  his  terror  at  an  invasion  of  the  Chin- 
chas,'  and  where  his  son  Viracoclia  compelled  him  to  reside, 
after  having  conquered  the  rebels  by  his  courage  and  bound 
his  brow  with  the  royal  llautu.' 

On  the  hanks  of  the  Apurimac,  which  would  appear  to  be 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Amazon,  on  the  crest  of  the  but- 
tress of  a  glacier  surrounded  by  precipices,  rose  the  fortress 
of  Chocccquirao,  its  name,  meaning  precious  cradle,  pointing 
out  its  purpose,  which  was  to  serve  as  the  residence  of  the 
heirs  to  the  crown  of  the  Incas.  Later,  this  stronghold  was 
the  refuge  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  race  of  Maoco- 
Capac. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  wild  grandeur  of  these  places-* 
We  are  astonished  at  finding  the  industry  of  man  gaining  a 
footing  on  the  rocks  where  the  condor  had  built  its  eyrie. 
The  first  ruins  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  arc  those  of 
the  outer  circuit  of  defence.    Angrand  has  suggested  that 

'  G*rcilauo,  /.  c,  vol.  1. 

*  Tbe  Uaiitti  wai  a  bandage  which  pMMil  ihiM  or  four  timn  tcund  tbe  h«ad, 
■nd  wax  oroimFnicil  «tlh  ■  fringe  lallinj;  oier  ihe  eye.  It  was  black  fur  the 
mcmben  of  ihe  In.:s*E  (itmily.  yellow  (or  hi>  <Iiirci  ilciccnJanii,  and  rhe  Iri'i 
Blon*  had  the  %'i<^\  of  wearing  ■  ml  llaolu,  llv  tltO  wure  si  iniignui  ibe 
Matn^ayeha,  or  nd  nij^irlte.  and  the  c«^-«nge,  or  rofal  mantle. 

'  Ilciija^ Jini ;  '■  I.c  I'e'ruu  vtxtA  la  ConquAc  Ktpigriaitc."  |>.  tjS^wf.  The 
Comie  de  Sarlig«»  in  1S>|,  and  Angraitd,  1847,  are  the  only  FreDchmm  who 
tuivc  Tuilcd  ChocceqnitRO,  and  it  t>  from  them  we  take  ttieke  detail*. 
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the  buildings  next  seen  served  as  a  prison,  as  he  had  noticed 
that  the  doors  were  closed  with  stones  of  enormous  weight. 
A  hundred  and  tifty-thrcc  yards  lower,  following  the  inclina> 
tion  of  the  crest,  wc  come  to  the  palace  and  to  the  bath-room, 
in  which  wc  can  still  see  the  site  of  the  bath,  which  must 
have  been  in  Rold,  as  were  all  the  vessels  and  utensils  in  use 
amongst  the  Incas.  Farther  on  are  two  buildings  which, 
according  to  Angrand,  were:  the  one  a  banquet ing-hall, 
about  forty-live  yards  long  by  thirteen  wide,  with  windows 
resembling  those  of  Egyptian  monuments;  the  other,  a 
menagerie.  In  the  walls  of  the  menageries  arc  found  pro- 
jecting stone  rings,  to  which  were  chained  ferocious  animals 
sent  to  the  Incas  from  all  parts  of  their  dominions. 

The  palace  includes  three  groups  of  rectangular  buildings, 
two  of  them  about  eleven  yards  broad  by  sixteen  .and  a  half 
long;  the  third,  eight  and  a  half  yards  by  sixteen  and  a  half; 
the  two  first  consisting  of  a  graund-Aoor  and  one  upper  story. 
They  arc  divided  lengthways  by  an  internal  wall,  which 
forms  two  elongated  chambers  on  each  sloiy.  The  third 
building  had  only  a  ground-floor,  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
stor}'  of  the  other  two,  the  terrace  crowning  it  giving  access 
to  them. 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  palace,  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, is  a  regular  fortress,  which  commands  the  entrance,  and 
leaves  no  outlet  but  four  openings  made  in  the  walls  on  the 
summit  of  the  crest ;  beyond  these  four  doors  arc  ruins, 
probably  those  of  a  temple. 

Wc  might  multiply  such  descriptions,  for  all  over  the  vast 
country  of  the  Incas  wc  meet  with  imposing  buildings, 
often  clevateil  at  inaccessible  heights.  Do  the  Indians  know 
of  other  paths  than  those  that  the  (cw  travellers  of  to-day 
dare  attempt  ?  This  is  a  point  that  remains  doubtful ; 
but  even  if  practicable  routes  should  be  discovered,  we  shall 
still  be  confronted  with  difficulties  apparently  insurmount* 
able,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  at  all  baffled  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countr>'. 

More  useful  works  have  been  preserved  as  witnesses  tothe 
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government  of  the  Incas.  Roads  intersected  the  country 
at  a  time  when  there  were  none  in  Europe.  Two  of  these 
roads  went  from  north  to  south,  from  Quito  toward  Cuzco; 
one,  for  a  ilislance  of  1,200  milt.-s,  crossing  llic  sierras  and 
buttresses  of  the  Andes,  buried  beneath  perpetual  snow. 
This  was  the  road  followed  by  Almagro,  when  he  was  sent 
by  Pizarro,  to  brinp  Chili  to  submission.  The  other,  finished 
by  the  Inca  Huayna-Capac,  followed  ihc  coast,  and  its 
length  was  1,600  miles.  These  roads,  which  Humboldt 
docs  not  hesitate  to  compare  with  the  Roman  causeways, 
were  from  eighteen  to  txvcnty-iix  feet  wide;  they  were  pro. 
tcctcd  from  landslips  by  walls  of  earth,  were  paved  with 
blocl^s  of  stones  and  in  some  parts  covered  with  broken 
stone,  a  first  attempt  at  macadamising.  They  always  fol- 
lowed the  straight  line,  crossing  the  steepest  slopes,  as  the 
Indians  who  do  not  know  how  to  turn  by  an  obstacle  still 
do.  The  ravines  and  marshes  were  crossed  by  embankments 
of  inasoni>';  rocks  were  cut  through,  sometimes  for  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  streams  and  torrents  were  spanned  by 
bridges  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  aloe,  creepers  or  reeds,  the 
lightness  of  which  was  not  incompatible  with  strength.  The 
mode  of  construction  of  these  bridges;,  which  arc  slill  in  use, 
is  very  simple.  Two  ropes  of  maguey  or  agave  fibre  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  pass  over  masonry  piers  and  arc  firmly 
secured  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the  pier. 
Vertical  ropes  arc  fastened  to  these  cables,  and  on  them 
rests  the  platform  of  the  bridge,  made  of  woven  reed*.  The 
Peruvians,  however,  knew  how  to  make  masonry  bridges. 
That  of  Rumichaca,  for  instance,  dates  from  the  time  of 
Huayna-Capac'  Here  and  there,  where  vegetation  was 
possible,  the  road  was  planted  with  trees,  which  ensured 
sh.ade  and  freshness,  and  in  the  mountains,  tambos,  where 
the  wearied  traveller  could  rest,  were  built  at  convenient 
distances. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Spanish  historians*  who 

'  Bollijil  ;  "  Am.  Eihn,  anil  ofhcr  KeseatcIiM."  p,  90. 

*  W«  mention  opwully  ZaiMt,  "  HUu  del  Dcicubiimienlo  y  Conquiua  dd 
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have,  however,  somewhat  exaggerated  the  impoitancc  of 
these  works.  Rccctit  researches  have  established  the  truth. 
At  certain  points  o(  the  route,  especially  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult parts,  the  road  was  not  cut,  the  rock  was  not  levelled, 
but  the  direction  to  be  followed  to  avoid  the  precipices  was 
merely  indicated  by  stakes.  In  declivities  atcps  had  been 
made,  upheld  only  by  a  row  of  little  stones;  these  are  not 
flights  of  steps  suitable  for  aiding  the  ascent,  but  merely  em. 
bankments  to  prevent  landslips.  As  the  Peruvians  had  no 
beasts  of  burden,  joumcj's  were  made  on  foot,  and  freight 
was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, these  paths,  defective  as  they  roust  appear  to  us, 
met  all  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants. 

Wc  have  already  said  that  water,  so  precious  in  tropical 
climates,  was  carefully  collected  in  reservoirs  placed  in  cle- 
vated  situations,  and  then  conducted,  by  m.isonr>'accquias  or 
irrigation  canals  to  diittanccs  often  of  many  miles.  "  I  have 
followed  them  for  days  together,  and  have  seen  them  wind- 
ing amidst  the  projections  of  hilU,  curving  in  and  out  as 
the  topography  required ;  here  sustained  by  high  walls  of 
masonr)-,  there  cut  into  the  living  rock,  and  in  some  cases  con- 
ducted  in  tunnels,  through  sharp  spurs  of  the  obstructing 
mountains.  Occasion-illy  they  were  carried  over  narrow  val- 
leys or  dcpres.sion.<t  in  the  ground,  on  embankments  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high;  but  generally  they  were  deflected  around 
opposing  obstacles,  on  an  easj'  and  uniform  descending 
grade  "  (Squier;  "Peru,"  p.  llS).  To  give  a  faint  idea  of 
what  these  works  were,  wc  mention  the  \'allcy  of  La  Nepafia, 
a  reservoir  made  by  means  of  a  dam  of  stfxingly  cemented 
pieces  of  rock,  sliutting  in  two  deep  gorges.  This  reservoir 
was  three  fourths  of  a  mile  long  by  a  width  of  half  a  mile. 
The  walls  were  eighty  feet  thick  at  their  base,  and  couldj 
bear  the  greatest  pre&surc  Wiener  also  mentions  a  remark*  < 
able  hydraulic  work,  in  which  larf^  cisterns,  in  communica* 

Fern."  AoTBr*.  iSji.  book  I.,  ch.  Xllt.  CoeMtl  alio  Cit^a  de  Leon  (ch. 
XXXVll.),  GanilaMOk  and  anonetl  modem  wijtnt,  Uwoboldt,  Ri'rcm,  Add 
Ttclwdl. 
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tion  with  each  other,  conducted  at  a  considerable  height  the 
water  of  the  Ccrro  dc  Pasco  to  the  Ccrro  de  Sipa. 

Constructions  of  minor  importance,  but  nevertheless  of 
great  interest,  are  to  be  seen  at  Huanuco  Viejo,'  where  stood 
a  palace  of  the  Incas  (fig.  171),  and  where,  according  to  a 
tradition  perhaps  founded  on  the  numerous  sculptured  pu- 
mas ornamenting  the  walls,  the  monarchy  kept  a  menagerie. 
Monumental  doors,'  somewhat  resembling  the  Egyptian 
pyloncs,  gave  access  to  these  buildings. 

Water-works  were  necessary  not  only  for  the  food-supply 
of  the  population,  but  also  for  irrigation.    Agriculture  was 


Fig.  I?!.— Thectstlcof  Huuucol 

held  in  great  honor  amongst  the  ancient  Peruvians,  and  no 
difficulty  deterred  them.  In  the  isolated  dunes  which 
fonned  the  coast,  the  sand  was  dug  out  to  a  great  depth, 
until  a  naturally  humid  soil  was  reached,  when  the  trenches 
were  filled  with  guano,  the  usefulness  of  which  was  already 
appreciated.  The  gardens  of  the  Inca,  for  such  is  the  name 
given  to  them,  still  retain  their  fertility,  and  it  is  on  a  soil 

'  Kuanuco  Viejo,  a  sliorl  <II«uncE  (com  itie  cciebratcd  silver  minei  of  C«rro 
de  P»ico,  ii  vt  cilled  to  dlBlingabh  ilic  ftncicni  from  the  modem  lown,  titeilaj 
MXIcen  Icaguoi  fnilhei'  li>  ihe  cut.  Xeit*  tayt.  llial  llic  Icirmrr  wat  neaily  Ihim 
leagnei  in  circuit.  The  itonc*,  h«  adils,  were  ad mitabiir  worked  and  Mt  one 
upon  the  other  without  cement  or  mortar  of  uiy  kind.  Pm-Soldsn :  "  Geo(, 
del  Pent,"  p.  371. 

' "  These  raini  are  intcreiling  from  the  lis  itone  pmUls,  one  mtlitii  the 
Mber."— Bollatit,  /.  c,  p.  199. 
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thus  prepared  that  grow  the  richest  vines  which  surround 
the  town  of  lea. 

In  a  previous  work  wc  remarked'  that  burial  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  most  solemn  subjects  of  thought  for  hu- 
manity, and  a  religious  sentiment  has  always  been  connected 
with  funeral  honors.  To  deprive  men  of  burial,  .'aid  l^uripi- 
des,  is  to  ofTend  the  gods.  The  history  of  Peru  in  its  tura 
tells  u3  the  same  story:  tombs  arc  cverj-wlicrc  numerous, 
and  the  modes  of  burial  are  most  varied.  At  Chimu  corpses 
were  buried  in  a  doublod-up  position,  and  set  in  the  midst  of 
sand,  the  beds  of  which  gradually  decreased  in  i\zc,  so  that 
the  necropolis  formed  a  pyramid  as  it  rose,"  Near  Acora,  4 
little  town  not  far  from  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  the  bodies  were 
placed  under  mcgaiithic  stones.'  reminding  us  of  the  dol- 
mens  and  cromlechs  of  Europe  (fig.  173).  One  vast  plain  is 
covered  with  stones  placed  erect,  some  forming  circles,  some 
squares,  and  often  covered  in  with  targe  slabs  closing  the 
sepulchral  chamber. 

The:ic  sepulchres  are  the  work  of  the  Aymaras,  and  they 
probably  date  from  the  period  when  these  people  obeyed 
independent  chiefs.  All  wc  know  of  their  history  is  that 
their  chiefs  bore  the  title  of  Curacas,  which  they  retained 
under  the  rule  of  the  hicas.  Later,  as  the  country  acL 
vanced,  clumsy  monuments  gave  place  to  more  magnificenl 
tombs;  hence  the  towers  or  chulpas  which,  mixed  witl 
megaliths,  cover  the  whole  of  the   plain  of  Acora.     Th 


'  "  hft  Premien  llamraei."  ml.  II.,  p.  ajj, 

*  Dctjiidini  {I.  t.,  p.  168)  dcicribc*  one  ol  the  Ulgnt  o(  tbCM  wulplmio,  i)m 
Hoaca  San  Ptdro. 

'  ((egoJitbi  aic  also  met  wjib,  bnrioc  wUbch  Io  ■  moM  adnnced  ut, 
Wieaer  ipcalit  of  a  cydopcan  ttiMlsra  near  VikalMiMlM,  Mid  Sqakr  repcoilui 
■D  inlvmting  mcsaJiiIt  which  riM*  near  Oiicaito.  It  it  a  mtaaclc  wjtijr  (««l 
long,  (oimed  ol  hue*  block*  ol  ttonn  driven  into  Ihc  «attli.  vA  liiiog  lovrteoi 
fcrl  above  ihe  levd  of  the  *o«l.  There  b  bal  dim  o|>cein£,  lacing;  cuU  ajU 
marktd  lijr  two  Uoclu  ol  oonuderatiio  diravtuiuMi.  In  Soalh  Aacrica  a  ccitaia 
inpotianije  U  aiinched  10  tbeie  megalitlu.  "  Veto  l«  qtie  tin  dada  e»  aun  d*j 
Biai  imporiancia,  e*  cocontnne  pot  mucboa  pvnins  del  UrrltoiM  Pcnunu, 
atnocicHMs  en  pieiira,  ij^alct  par  <^l  cviilo^cl  citiclfr  i  CMt  cr«M! 
Btcnei,  circaloi  del  toj  o  draMicos  de  la  Emndisavia  ta*  iaia*  Btii 
FtaAcia.  Aaia,**  etc  {AukkIuim,  toL  I.,  p.  100). 
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chulpas  consist  of  a  mosti  of  masonry  n\  rough  stones  and 
clay,  faced  with  huge  blocks  of  trachyte  or  basalt.  The 
mass  is  »o  put  togothcr  as  to  form  a  cist,  in  which  the  corpse 
was  placed ;  the  door,  generally  vcrj'  low,  alwa^'s  faces  cast, 
in  honor,  doubtIc«,  of  the  rising  sun.  Almost  all  have  a 
cornice  near  the  top,  and  are  set  uptin  a  little  platform  of 
slabs.  Squicr  mentions  one  more  than  twenty-four  feet 
high.  An  opening  eighteen  inches  square  gave  access  to 
the  sepukhnil  chamber,  which  was  eleven  feet  square  by 
thirteen  high.  He  succeeded  in  getting  into  it  after  great 
difficulties,  but  only  to  find  that  others  had  entered  it  before 


Fio.  17a.— Ucfaliihic  tomb  U  Aeon. 


him,  and  to  pick  up  a  few  remains  of  human  bones  and  some 
mi.terabic  bits  of  pottery. 

We  give  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  chulpas,  situated  in  the 
mountain  near  the  village  of  Palca  (fig.  173).  It  rises  above 
a  trench  four  feet  deep,  forming  a  regular  cave,  upheld  by 
walls  of  rough  stone.  It  is  sixteen  feet  high,  and  at  about 
two  feet  from  the  summit  is  a  cornice,  formed  of  icku,  a 
coarse  grass,  which  grows  in  the  mountains,  greatly  com- 
pres.*ed  and  then  cut  with  the  aid  of  sharp  instruments.' 
The  masonrj'  is  a  mixture  of  pebbles  and  clay,  coated  with 
stucco,  and  then  painted  white  and  red  so  as  to  form  various 


'  Simiiar  cnmiCM  krc  met  <rith  In  virioat  placet. 
TiMhusni  ("  P*™."  p.  368). 
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designs.  Human  bon«s,  mixed  together  iij  the  strangest 
disorilcr,  formed  a  deposit  more  than  a  foot  deep  in  the 
sepulchral  chamber. 

The  chulpas  arc  generally  of  .iiquare  or  rectangular  form ; 
sometimes,  however,  we  meet  with  round  towers,  which  by 
a  peculiar  arrangement  gradually  increase  in  diameter  from 
the  base  to  the  summit.  The  inli;rnal  arrangements  dififer 
no  less :  some  enclose  arched  vaults,  others  cists  shut  in  by 
slabs  of  stone,  or,  again,  mere  niches.  Numerous  in  Uolivia, 
and  in  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Titicaca  bounded  by 


FlO.  173— CbiilgK)  iw»  F^GH. 

the  Andes  and  the  Cordillera,  they  can  be  seen  m  groups, 
varying  from  twenty  to  a  hundred,  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  or  on  isolated  rocks;  everywhere  they  form  one 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  landscape. 

Near  Tiuhuani,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake,  we  meet 
with  two  chulpas,  each  containing  two  sepulchral  cists. 
They  are  painted  red,  yellow,  or  white,  and  aa  rain  is  ex- 
tremely rare  throughout  the  whole  district,  the  colors  are 
remarkably  well  preserved.    These  double  chulpas,  regular 


family  tombs,  contained  as  many  as  twelve  skeletons.  In 
the  Escoma  valle>'  a  cliulpa  is  mentioned,  willi  two  scpul. 
dual  chambers,  each  wJlli  w  separate  entrance.  It  has  been 
excavated  several  times,  and  completely  stripped  by  tapa- 
dait.  Some  fni;^mcnts  of  human  bones  alone  remain  as  w!t> 
ness  to  its  original  purpose. 

Las  Casas '  relates  that,  at  the  time  o[  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, the  Peruvians  still  practised  this  mode  of  burial.  In 
certain  provinces,  he  adds,  their  sepulchres  are   towers  of 


FtOk  IM. — Eirtfcwwwe  tuo  fton  ui  ancknl  rernvUn  lamli.     (One  qaaner 
origiiMl  site.} 

massive  construction,  hollowed  out  at  the  height  of  an 
cstado  (six  feet).  In  certain  spots  they  are  round,  in  others 
square.  They  are  always  vcrj'  lofly,  and  numerous  enough 
to  cover  large  spaces.  Some  of  the  natives  built  them  on 
eminences  half  a  league  and  more  from  towns,  so  that  they 
look  from  a  distance  like  populous  villages.  Evcrj'  one  has 
a  Mpnrate  ancestral  tomb.  The  dead  arc  wrapped  in  llama 
skins,  on  which  care  i-s  taken  to  mark  the  eyes  and  mouth ; 
the  corpses  are  then   covered  with    other    g.-trments,   and 

* "  Hbc.  Apologclio  d«  Ui  Indiu." 
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placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  when  the  doors  of  the  tombs, 
which  always  open  to  the  cast,  arc  walled  up.  In  other 
places  the  dead  arc  wrapped  up  as  wc  have  described,  and 
then  placed  in  their  houses,  often  among  the  living.  They 
do  not  emit  any  smell,  on  account  of  the  »kiiis  in  which  they 
are  strongly  sewn  up,  and  »Ut>  on  account  of  the  cold,  which 
rapidly  mummifies  them.    The  chiefs  are  put  in  the  place  of 


Fro.  175.— VoM  front  a  PtrrriM  Ful  17&.— Vua  [rora  an  ui:i«il  toab 

tomb.    (One  {ontih  DBtunl  hi  tbe  Bar  o(  CbacoU.     (Oii« 

lUc)  faartn  lutuial  uu.) 

honor  of  their  dwelling,  loaded  with  the  insignia  of   their 
rank  and  the  trinkets  they  affected. 

On  the  coa.'it  of  the  Pacific  the  modes  of  burial  were  dif- 
ferent. Near  Quito,  north  of  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Incas  the 
body,  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  desiccation,  was  de- 
posited in  a  tomb  constructed  of  stone  or  adobe,  and  vases, 
often  of  peculiar  form  (figs.  174.  '75,  'T^  *"«  placed  near 
the  corpse.     These  vases  '  were  intended  to  hold  maize  or 

*  Same  raMs  ol  neu);  linlUr  fonn  an  *iUl  tucd  to  prcpue  IniMioM  of 
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chicha,  the  latter  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  roasted 
maize,  which  has  always  been  the  favorite  national  beverage. 


Fra>.  I7T> — Aymirs  mummjp. 

From  these  tombs  have  been  taken  little  copper  hatchets ; 

Cock.     ("  Er]rlliioi;loa  coca.")    An  Mcellcni  Rioikocntph  oo  Ihu  pUnl,  \rj  Dr. 
L.  A.  Cawc,  <na  {lUlititlMd  U  BnitMl*  in  l8&t. 
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looking-gl;LSS«s,  some  of  polished  slonc  or  obsidian,  others  of 
metal;  pendants  for  the  nose  or  the  cars;  bracelets  and  little 
figures  in  gold  or  silver.  In  the  extrcmc  south  of  the  whole 
of  the  valley  of  Copiapo  (Chili)  is  covered  with  mound< 
shaped  liuacas,  measuring  as  much  as  twelve  tcet  in  height, 
by  twenty  or  thirty  long.  Darwin,  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  assisted  at  the  excavation  of  one  of  these  tumuli, 
which  contained  two  skeletons,  one  of  a  man  and  one  of  a 
woman.  (Fig.  177.)  Judging  from  the  objects  picked  up 
in  this  tomb,  its  inmates  had  belonged  to  the  poorest  class. 
These  objects  were  large  earthenware  jars  of  the  coarsest 
workmanship,  stone  arrow-points,  copper  pins,  and  roughly 
hewn  stones,  intended  for  grinding  maize.' 

Between  these  two  extremes  we  meet  with  other  tombs, 
varying  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  survivor.  Some  hu- 
acas  near  Arica,  excavated  in  1712,  have  brought  to  light 
mummies  wrapped  in  rich  cloth,  having  beside  them  vases 
of  gold  or  silver.*  The  bodies,  mummified  by  the  dryness  of 
the  climate,  for  they  show  no  trace  of  embalming,  were  in  a 
sitting  posture;  several  held  in  the  mouth  a  little  golden 
plaque.*  In  i836,othcrexplorcrsresumed  these  excavations 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Chacota,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Arica.'  The  tombs  were  ail  of  circular  form,  their  diameter 
var>-ing  from  three  to  five  feet,  and  their  depth  from  five  to 
six.  They  were  often  surrounded  by  a  cromlech  of  erect 
stones,  whilst  others  were  surmounted  by  a  mound.  All  re- 
tained traces  of  large  fires  lighted  alter  the  burial,  doubtless 
in  accordance  with  a  sacred  rite. 

The  greater  number  of  these  tombs  had  been  violated. 
Those  still  intact  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  mode  of  burial ; 
some  of  the  corpses  had  evidently  been  dried  before  inhu- 
mation; others  were  covered  with  a  resinous   substance.* 

■"Voracc of  ih«  Beagle."    BolUfrt.  /  r.  p.  175. 

*  BolUtrl,  iat.  Ht..  p.  151. 

*  Riveto  f  I  Tsdiudi  ;  "  AnliguidwlM  rcniuiii." 

*J.  BUke:  "Nolciao  aCoUcdion  fiomlbe  AQci«BlCciDt<errollli«  Btyol 
duL-oM";  "Rcpoti  Ptabody  Maicmin."  toI.  II.,  p.  177.  «(c. 

*  Aganu  mmtioni  nwiBinica  prcKtrvd  by  thb  proccu  at  Pitigca.     Aoootd- 


ps/ta 
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All  were  seated  on  slabs  of  stone,  the  nrms  folded  on  the 
breast,  the  legs  drawn  up,  and  the  head  resting  on  the  knees. 
They  were  clothed  in  coarse  linen  cloth,  sewn  with  strong 
cactus  thorns  like  needles,  which  were  left  in  the  garment. 
The  bodies  wore  all  the  objects  used  during  life;  men  (fig. 


Fi0.  i;3  — Pcniviaa  inummy. 

178)  had  their  weapons,  implements,  and  ornaments;  chil- 

ing  to  PalDiini,  (li'»«  fivm  the  i>Mro|H>li«  ol  Ancxiit,  arc  nol  wbttlmcd  bjr  ibc 
■id  o(  tciinoui  nilntancn.  On  ihit  lattrr  crme'rr)',  W)cn«T  ("  Pent  anil 
Bolivia"),  vtin  luucxcavnictl  nnmcroui  tnaW,  ihaiiU  be  con  ml  id,  ml  alio 
lh«  niagmficonl  work  l>r  Kent*  a»d  SiflWl :  "  The  Kccrapola  of  Admb  is 
Pern." 
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drcn  their  to>'5 ;  women,'  their  distaffs  filled  with  wool,  ind 
balls  of  thread,  wixidcn  needles,  often  of  great  fineness, 
combs,  and  several  instruments  of  which  the  use  is  unknown ; 
little  sliells  used  for  money*;  bags  containing  cither  hair 
(the  last  memento  given  to  the  dead)  or  provisions  for  the 
long  voyage — such  as  ears  of  maize  or  coca  leaves.  The 
Pcabody  Museum  owns  a  regular  work-box,  containing  a 
woman's  implements  for  needle-work,  which  was  found  under 
a  huaca  of  Peru. 


Pie.  179. — MiiBmyof  a  woman,  f.' 


B»y  d(  Chacoim. 


All  these  objects,  thanks  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate, 
are  in  a  wonderful  stale  of  preservation.'  Wilh  touching 
thoughtfulncss,  the  relations  of  the  dead  woman,  whose  re- 
mains  we  figure,  had  placed  near  her  not  only  vases  of 
every  shape  (fig.  174,  175,  176,  iSo),  but  also  the  cloth  that 

'  The  ficut«  wc  e<<c  (Stj,  rjq).  i.  leprodBcol   Iruni  a  photogr^h,  prvpuad 
oltvr  >1I  Ibe  obj«clt  worn  by  Uie  womui  hul  bwn  iakm  off. 
'  "  Littoiina  PcrurUna.' 
■  "  RnU.  Soi^  Aiub.,"  18S1.  p.  ssOl 
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she  had  begun  to  weave,  and  which  death  had  prevented 
her  from  finishm){.'  IUt  hair,  of  a  lipht-brown  color,  was 
fine  and  carefully  kept.  The  legs,  from  tlie  ankle  to  the 
knee,  were  painted  red,  a  fusliion  probably  dear  to  Peruvian 
c<«iuetr^-,  for  care  had  been  taken  to  place  near  the  dead 
little  bladders  full  of  resinous  gum  and  red  powder  for  her 
toilet  in  the  new  life  that  had  begun  for  her,* 

At  Iquiquc,  one  huaca  contained  no  less  than  five  hundred 
bodies,  all  seated  and  wrapped  in  long  mantles  of  different 
colors.*    Some  rites  are  still  unexplained  ;  for  instance,  in 


FlO.  iSo.— Bowl  ftoa  a  lombBt  OiKOla  Bay. 

1830^  a  huaca  was  discovered  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  red 
stones,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
woman,  and  near  her  those  of  four  men,  on  each  of  which 
three  largestoncs  had  been  placed.  Amongst  thcnumeroua 
objects  belonging  to  this  sepulchre,  the  statuette  of  a 
woman  is  mentioned,  with  the  face  of  silver. 

Pachacamac,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  sacred  place  to  the 

'  At  I'scliMstnac  ncavsiiont  have  broui^ht  10  liglit  a  luom  of  biU-wotea 

*  The  Galibt  women  slifl  paint  thetrlcx*  with  Ttanu,  &  vq>c(>ble  powder  of 
■  lin«  red.  which  Ihej'  dinol**  in  oil  fx(rxcic4  fion  ccrUis  olea^aoiu  Medi. 

*  Bolken,  /.  t..  p.  179. 
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ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  and  the  temple  was  a  goal  or 
pilgrimage.  Its  approaches  arc  one  vast  cemetery,  and  the 
sandy  soil,  impregnated  as  it  is  with  nitre,  has  preserved  to 
this  day  the  mummies  entrusted  to  the  ground.  In  some 
places  it  is  easy  to  make  out  three  or  four  layers  of  bodies; 
generations  of  worshippers  rest  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
walls  that  were  the  object  of  their  adoration.  The  tombs 
were  made  of  adobe,  and  were  thatched  over  uith  reeds. 
The  bodies  were  doubled  up,  or  rather  coiled  round,  and 
then  wrapped  in  very  6ne  cotton  cloth,  and  in  coverings 

made  from  the  wool  of  the 
vicuttaorthc  alpaca.  Here 
too  the  tombs  contained 
the  most  diverse  objects. 
The  rich  retained  their 
Ormamcnts,  but  the  poor 
h.id~  to  be  content  with  a 
little  bit  of  copper,  which 
served  Ihc  purpose  of  the 
obolussct  aside  for  Charon 
in  the  funeral  rites  of 
Greece.  Wiener,  in  his 
excavations  at  A  n  c  o  n , 
found  a  great  number  of 
these  little  silver  orbronze 
ptatcspLiccd  in  the  mouths 
of  the  mummies.  By  Che  side  of  each  were  placed  the  im- 
plements of  his  profession;  near  the  fisher,  net  and  fish- 
hooks, near  the  young  girl,  household  utensils.  With  the 
vases  always  met  with  in  Peruvian  sepulchres  were  often 
found  at  Pachncamac  roughly  cut  bits  of  quartz  or  crystal, 
which  were,  according  to  Father  Arriag.-i,'  Canofas,  the 
Larca  Penates,  or  gods  of  the  hearth,  who  were  to  continue 
their  protection  to  the  deceased  in  the  new  life  on  which  he 
was  entering ;  the  canopas,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over 
the  family,  were  always  given  to  the  eldest  son. 


Fio.  i6>.— Pilcher  (ram  an  ancintl  Peni- 
vlan  wpiikliic.     (N'aiuial  siic,) 


'  EilitpMioK  de  U  I<lobuu  dd  Pern."  Liu>,  ttm. 


Leaving  the  Pacific  \vc  find  caves,  artificiallj'  widened  if 
necessary,  often  serving  as  burial-places.  In  the  valley  of 
Yucay,  as  in  llwt  overlooked  by  llie  fortress  of  Pisac,  the 
almost  inaccessible  .sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
them  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet;  and  to  this  day 
the  few  inhabitants  of  the  country  call  them,  in  memory  of 
their  inmates,  TaHtama-Marca,  or  the  precipices  of  dc3ota> 
tion.  The  funereal  rites  were  similar  to  those  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  the  bodies  were  seated,  sometimes  wrapped  in  cot- 
ton cloth,  sometimes  in  mere  mats,  but  all  have  the  head 
resting  on  the  knees ;  some  vases  and  very  rude  implements 
made  up  all  the  furniture  of  the  tombs. 

In  the  valley  of  Paucar-Tambo  the  rocks  had  been  levelled, 
and  the  tombs  wrought  of  dressed  stone.  They  were  walled 
up  after  the  buri.il,  ami  the  stunt-s  were  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  stucco,  painted  in  brilliant  colors.  The  care  bestowed 
on  these  tombs  was  an  irresistible  attraction  to  the  tapadas ; 
they  were  the  first  to  be  violated,  and  every  thing  that 
they  contained  was  dispersed,  without  any  good  results  for 
science.' 

Many  travellers  also  mention  a  cave  of  some  extent,  which 
has  received  the  appropriate  name  of  Inftrnilhs*  At  the 
entrance  are  rude  sculptures,  representing  personages  of  both 
sexes.  On  the  walls  we  notice,  several  times  repeated,  the 
impression  of  a  human  hand,  traced  cither  with  cinnabar  or 
oxide  of  iron,  or  yet  more  simply  by  the  application  of  an 
actual  hand,  wet  with  a  coloring  substance.  This  is  the 
mano  Colorado,  of  the  meaning  of  which  we  arc  ignorant,  but 
which  is  met  with  at  various  points  in  the  two  Americas,  and 
also  in  Australia.' 

The  Peruvians  distinguished  the  intelligent  and  immaterial 
soul  (runa)  from  the  body,  the  name  of  which  {nUpacamascay, 
animated  earth,  is  characteristic'  They  believed  in  a  future 
life;  and  the  man  who  had  well  employed  (he  time  of  his 

'  Si]ui«r  :  "  Ptru."  pp.  A^t-iJt- 

•DolWit, /.<■..  p.  is». 

*  Milci :  "  Trim.  Eihn.  Soc  o(  London,"  vol.  IIL 

'  Detjatilltit,  /.  r.,  p.  loo. 


N«itm,  Ma;  7,  i88t. 
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mortality  went  after  death  to  the  Hanaapaeha,  the  worid 
above,  where  he  awaited  his  reward.  If,  un  the  contrary,  he 
had  led  a  bad  life,  he  was  flung  into  the  Vrupacha,  or  world 
below.  This  future  life,  whether  happy  or  unhappy,  was  to 
be  entirely  material.  How  else  can  we  interpret  the  very 
different  objects  collected  in  the  tombs,  among  the  Aymaras 
as  wdl  as  among  the  Qquichuas,  among  the  predecessors  of 
the  Incas,  and  among  the  contemporaries  of  the  Spaniards? 

The  belief  in  the  immortah'ty  of  the  soul,  the  recompense 
of  the  good  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  ncccsiiarily 
implies  that  in  the  existence  o[  beings  superior  to  man,  ex. 
crcising  over  him  an  influence  ahkc  during  his  life  and  after 
his  death.  Tlie  Peruvians  worshipped,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  remarked,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  thunder. 
In  certain  districts  the  earth  was  the  object  of  their  worship; 
in  others,  the  sea,  the  springs,  the  mountains,  chiefly  those 
covered  with  snow  {raztty.  Stones  were  also  objects  of 
the  veneration  of  the  Peruvians.  This  is  explained  by  one 
of  their  traditions,  which  relates  that  Viracocha  had  endowed 
stones  with  life,  and  thus  created  the  first  men  and  the  6rst 
women. 

Side  by  side  with  the  visible  forces  of  nature  existed  ccr- 
tain  inferior  gods :  Papaptoncpit,  who  was  invoked  to  ensure 
a  good  harvest  of  potatoes  {sweet  potatoes) ;  Cattllama,  the 
protector  of  flocks ;  Chickk,  who,  like  the  god  Teimcs,  en- 
sured respect  for  landed  property  ;  and  Lacarvillca,  who  pre- 
sided overworks  of  irrigation.  In  other  places  the  dead 
themselves  were  invoked  as  the  jirotectors  of  their  families. 
These  gods  were  probably  the  modified  representatives  of  a 
more  ancient  fetichism,  which  have  outlived  the  people 
among  whom  it  originated.  Some  less  civilized  tribes 
adored  .inimals,  such  as  the  condor,  the  puma,  the  owl,  and 
the  serpent :  and  even  the  products  of  the  earth,  such  as 
maize  and  potatoes.  But  these  different  people,  in  submit- 
ting to  the  laws  of  the  Peruvians,  were  converted,  willingly 
or  by  force,  to  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  wars  of  the 
Incas  had  an  essentially  religious  character,'  and  may  be 
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compared  with  those  of  the  Mussulmans,  at  the  lime  when 
Islamtsm,  propagated  by  the  sword,  spread  with  such  rapid> 
ity  over  whole  regions- 
Recent  investigations  have  shown  that,  at  a  certain  period. 
Peruvian  priests  taught  the  existence  of  a  supreme  god,  a 
Deus  igHOius,  to  whom  no  temple  was  dedicated,'  and  whose 
image  none  were  permitted  to  make '  Me  was  adored  under 
the  name  of  Pachacamac.  in  upper  Peru,  under  that  of  Vira- 
coclia  at  Cuzco;  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  were  but 
the  symbols  under  which  he  manifested  himself  to  men; 
animals  were  his  creation,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  a  gift 
of  his  bounty.  Molina  has  preserved  some  very  beautiful 
prayers,  addressed  to  this  particular  god  and  creator;  they 
bcarwitness  l«  the  most  vlevated  sentiments  in  their  authors.* 
But  their  authenticity  does  not  seem  sufficiently  proved ; 
the  attributes  ascribed  to  this  god  arc  inconsistent  with  the 
general  state  of  culture  Jn  Peru  at  that  period,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  if  the  idea  of  one  supreme  God  did  exist 
amongst  a  few  enlightened  spirits,  the  masses  identified  with 
this  god  himself,  the  symbols  which,  to  the  more  enlightened, 
represented  his  attributes. 

Tbe  Peruvians  offered  flowers,  incense,  animals,  such  as 
ttpirs  and  serpents  to  their  gods.  At  the  grand  festival  of 
the  Raymi  or  sacred  fire,  a  llama  was  sacrificed.  On  certain 
solemn  occasions,  such  as  a  victory  or  the  accession  of  an 
Inca,  for  instance,  a  child  or  a  virgin,  chosen  for  her  beauty,* 

*  Tbete  null,  tiomvcr,  a  tenple  etccicd  in  honor  of  ihii  supreme  god,  \tj 
Ihe  Inca  Viiacocha,  la  whom  he  had  apficarcd  la  comtnand  tiini,  on  Ibo  ic(«mI 
oE  bii  tatho.  Vahuir-Hiiu'-ic,  in  march  a^ainil  mfiniei  wIm  had  darci)  la  in- 
vade the  lands  of  the  >un.  pramtting  biu  a  deciuvc  vicioij.  Giicilauo  hai 
pmcrvrd  fur  t»  a  deicription  o(  flib  Icnple.  which  wai  doiitoycd  hy  (h* 
Sponiih. 

*  "  Reloeion  Anonjrm.  de  1m  Counmbres  A»li£o*>  de  tot  NaiBnia  de 
Peru." 

'  **  B*8E''^  della  Sioria  del  Chili."  Markbam :  "  Nairaltvnof  ih«  Rikt  and 
Law*  o(  the  Incas,"  publithed  (or  ihe  llakluyt  Soclelj,  London,  1873. 

*OarcilaMii("Coni.  Rcal.,"paii  I.,  booh  II,,  ch.  IX.)  nwciu  Ihat  human 
•■crifion  had  been  compleielir  aboIUhed  by  lfa«  Incaa.  bnl  Ihe  cocitraiy  ii  as- 
lerted  bjr  the  Spiiniih  chronicled,  .Somlenlo,  HootciiROt.  Balboa,  Cieja  de 
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was  slain  before  the  image  of  the  sun  ;  but  these  sacrifices 
were  tare,  and  they  were  never  followed  by  the  revolting 
(casts  which  invariably  accompanied  human  sacrilices 
amongst  the  Mexicans. 

It  is  pretended  that  confession  existed  amongst  the  Peru- 
vians, and  .several  Spanish  historianii '  agree  in  asserting  this. 
No  one  had  the  special  privilege  of  hearing  it ;  it  could  be 
made  to  all,  to  men  or  to  women  ;  and  thcconfcssor  had  the 
right  of  imposing  a  penance,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the 
faults  confessed.  A  certain  importance  has  been  assigned  to 
these  pr.icticc3,  by  connecting  them  with  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity,  We  think,  however,  that  this  is  merely  an  in- 
tcresting  coincidence,  if  true. 

The  despotic  authority  of  the  Incas  was  the  basis  of  gov. 
crnmcnt ;  thai  authority  was  founded  on  the  religious  re- 
spect yielded  to  the  descendant  of  the  sun,  and  supported 
by  a  skilfully  combined  hierarchy.'  The  population  was  di- 
vidcd  into  dccuries,  and  amongst  the  ten  individuals  who 
formed  each  dccurj'.  the  Inca  or  his  representatives  chose 
one,  who  became  the  chief  over  the  nine  others.  Five  dccu- 
lies  had  at  their  head  a  dccurion  of  superior  rank:  fifty 
decuries  a  chief,  who  thus  commanded  five  hundred  men. 
Lastly,  one  hundred  decuries  obeyed  a  supreme  chief,  who 
received  orders  direct  from  the  Inca. 

Besides  this  organization,  which  shared  the  combined  in> 
conveniences  of  dcmocracj'  and  dt-spotism,  were  the  Caracas, 
or  governors  of  provinces.  Some  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  Incas ;  others  were  descended  from  the  ancient  chiefs 

Leon,  Dndcganio,  and  Acosla.  Th<ir  noanintljr  juiifiet  lu  ia  sDppoiinc  that 
Caicilauo,  u  a  dcMcndant  olthe  Incai,  «m  carried  away  In  Uiaecnunt  lijp  Kb 
nalnraJ  venerallon  Tor  hit  an««»i04ni, 

'  "  Ewe  viUhouia  ctigia  leBalaba  conluom,  paiaqnc  aii  en  «l  Cauo  tomm 
cn  lodai  lai  dcinu  proTincJai  j  pnebloi  confnatea  wcccUnmie  a  lodaa  la* 
pOTtonaa,  liombrtt  y  nuijeica,  «r«ncln  *u»  pecado*  y  ilaiido  Ut  )iealie»vb*  par 
dloa."  Ttie  anoDynoua  auUio*  of  the  accoanl  froio  vhicti  we  bomn*  iboe  de- 
laiU  Bild>  that  the  cotifcsioit  of  the  viipn*  «(  Ihc  mn  were  obliged  to  be  cu- 
DDcht.  ScB  Hcrma :  '■  HiM.  Gen.."  dec  V.,  book  IV.,  chap.  IV.  Acmu, 
ir..ch.  XXV. 

*  Dajardlna,  /.  r.,  p.  117. 
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of  conquered  countries.  Their  dignity  appears  to  have 
been  hereditary ;  it  passed  to  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  or,  in 
default  of  children,  to  the  eldest  of  the  brothers.  Little  is 
known  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  Curacas.  In  certain 
cases  they  were  elected  by  the  people,  but  the  election  was 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inca,  who  could  al»o  revoke 
it. 

Penal  laws  were  severe,'  and  were  enforced  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Inca.  Those  guilty  of  homicide  or  adultery, 
those  who  had  dared  to  blaspheme  the  sun,  or  the  Inca,  his 
representative,  were  punished  with  death.  The  dccurion 
who  did  not  denounce  the  crimes  committed  in  his  dccury 
was  liable  to  the  same  punishment  a»  the  guilty.  The 
sodomite  was  flayed,  the  incestuous  hung.  Marriage  was  per- 
mitted between  relations  outside  of  the  second  degree.  As 
with  the  vestals  of  Rome,  the  virgins  of  the  sun  who  broke 
their  vows  were  buried  alive;  their  house  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  village  or  town  inhabited  by  their  family 
shared  the  s-imc  fate.  More  venial  faults  were  punished 
with  the  whip  or  imprisonment.  In  other  cases  the  guilty 
was  compelled  to  carry  a  heavy  stone  for  a  certain  time. 

Marriage  was  obligatory ;  a  man  could  only  have  one 
wife ;  but  the  Curacas  had  a  dispensation  from  this  rule ; 
as  for  the  Inca,  the  number  of  his  wives  or  his  concubines 
was  unlimited.  He  chose  them  from  among  the  daughters 
of  his  race,  even  amongst  his  sisters,  and  among  those  vir- 
gins  of  the  sun  who  attracted  him  by  their  beauty.  His 
choice  was  limited  neither  by  blood-relationship  nor  religious 
respect.  When  he  was  tired  of  one  of  his  temporary  partners, 
the  honor  of  having  shared  the  royal  bed  followed  her  in 
her  retreat  and  slie  was  the  object  of  the  respect  of  all 

On  a  certain  day  of  each  year,  the  young  men  of  twenty- 
four  years  and  the  girls  of  eighteen  were  united  in  the 
public  square.    The  representatives  of  the  Inca  joined  the 

*  "  El  cailigi)  cm  tigunno  que  par  la  nu^ot  |iirrc  eta  An  luueiio  |h>i  liviiBo 
que  (ne»e  cl  drlito."  CareiI«kW  r  *'  Com.  Realn."  p«rt  K.  book  IL,  dl.  XII. 
Ck.  F.  <1«  Suiillui  >pil  ilia  «Doa]niMiu  occowh. 
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hands  of  ench  couple,  and  proclaimed  their  union  before  the 
people.  Such  was  the  only  fonn  of  marriage;  it  doe<i  not 
appear  that  the  inclination  of  the  wedded  pair  was  consulted, 
and  generally  cvcr>-  one  married  in  his  own  family.  The 
dccury,  which  none  couU!  le^vc  without  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  Inai,  was  bound  to  have  a  home  built  for  each 
new  household,  and  to  assign  to  it  land  enough  for  its  sup- 
port. On  the  birth  of  each  child,  the  allowance  made  was 
increased  by  one  fanega  for  a  boy,  and  a  halj-janega  for  a 
girl,  the  exact  value  of  which  is  unknown.  Wc  only  know 
that  a  fancga  was  equal  to  the  area  which  could  be  sown 
with  one  hundred  pounds  of  maize. 

This  division  of  the  land  was  modified  by  an  annual  re- 
vision, and  a  new  partition  took  place  according  to  the  num- 
ber o(  the  members  of  each  family.  This  was,  as  will  be 
seen,  a  regular  agrarian  law.  Private  properly,  such  as  we 
understand  it.  does  not  appear  to  have  existed.'  The  Peru- 
vian was  ^imply  the  farmer  for  a  ycir  of  the  lot  which  fate  or 
the  will  of  the  dccurions  assigned  to  him.  Besides  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  community,  and  divisible  amongst  all  its 
members,  there  were  others,  and  these  not  the  least  impor- 
tant, forming  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Sun  or  the  Inca. 
The  inhabitants  had  to  cultivate  the  lands,  even  at  their  own 
expense;  and  none  but  the  sick  or  infirm  could  evade  this 
sacred  duty. 

Llamas  were  the  chief  domestic  animal  of  Peru.  These 
animals  which,  like  their  congeners,  the  camels,  can  exist 
with  the  most  wretched  nourishment  and  live  where  other 
mammals  would  die  of  hunger,  were  v.aluab1c  in  these  barren 
regions.  A!)  belonged  to  the  Inca.  He  cho$e  the  shep- 
herds who  took  them  in  immense  herds  into  the  mountains ; 
and  at  the  time  appointed  their  wool  was  carried  to  the 
magazines  built  to  receive  it.     A  certain  quantity  of  wool 

*  "  Kcl.  piimera  ilcl  LiccnclaJo  Polo  dc  Omlrgardo,"  (>ni!e£>ii!o  t«i1  txcn 
corrcciclor of  Cutcu  alioui  x^ljo.  PrawxiU  obdincd  n  copjr  o(  hi*  lepom  which 
<rei«  t^dictMcl  to  I'hili-p  11.,  and  ate  preserved  in  tbcaRhirei  of  SIsuncBt. 
They  hive  xlnoe  been  ponly  printed,  at  ibc  eo«i  of  lb*  llUiluf  t  IjociMj  «| 
l<ODdoa. 
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dividual  formed  part  o[  a  clan,  which  he  was  fortuddcn  to  leave. 
He  could  not  ameliorate  cither  his  own 
position,  or  that  of  those  belonging  to 
him ;  nor  could  he  sink  beneath  it. 
Hence  the  motives  which  most  power- 
fully move  man,  such  as  p.itri»tisiii.  am- 
bition, the  desire  of  wealth  and  the  spirit 
of  invention,  were  altogether  wanting. 
Public  spirit  could  not  develop,  and  this 
is  the  best  explanation  of  the  strange  ra^ 
pidity  with  which  ft  few  Spanish  adven- 
turers reduced  to  submission  a  popula- 
tion of  several  million  souls. 

rcruvian  potter)' was  equal  in  exccu* 
tion  to  the  best  made  by  the  other  races 
of  America.  The  potter's  wheel  appears, 
however,  to  be  unknown,  .ind  the  regularity  that  the  work- 
men obtained  without  the  employment  of  mechanical  means 


FlO.  1S4. — PcniTian 

VMC. 


FlO.  iBj, — Piece  tA  Pera»i«n  potteij,  r«pr**enling  ■  Ikma. 

is  astonishing.  In  the  archxoli^ical  museum  at  Madrid 
may  be  seen  a  very  complete  series  of  vessels  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  some  intended  to  be  put  on  the  fire  and  others 
for  use  at  table,  or  in  the  different  apartments.    The  fomu 
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are  extremely  varied,  from  the  clumsiest  vessel,  reminding 
us  o(  the  iakc  pott<;r>'  of  Europe,  to  ewers  of  excellent  work- 
manship, representing  men,  »nimals,  and  a  curious  series  of 
plants,  tile  study  of  which  will  enable  us  to  recognise  many 
species  of  the  ancient  flora  of  the  country. 

This  pottery '  was  black,  gray,  or  red,  more  rarely  yellow 
or  blue,'  baked  in  a  kiln,*  and  covered  outside  with  a  per* 
meable  vaniisb,  probably  silico-alkalinc.  Some  have  attribu- 
ted this  varnish  to  polishing  when  cold;  but  Demmin  has 
proved  that  it  was  obtained  by  means  of  baking,  for  he  could 
not  get  it  off,  cither  wilh  spirits  of  wine  or  volatile  oil. 

The  vases  were  moulded 
in  two  pieces,  and  joined  be- 
fore  baking;  so  that  they 
often  show  a  swelling  at  the 
joint.  The  form  was  often 
ovoid  (fig.  176),  and  a  special 
stand  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  upright. 
The  ornamentation  has  an 
originality  of  its  own ;  it  is 
less  simple  and  more  involved 
than  that  of  the  Mexicans. 
Some  vases  are,  however,  dec- 
orated with  Greek  frets,  loz-   *^**-  '86.-Piw.of  Pmviw.  potwrr. 

cngcs,  chevrons,  .spirals,  or  concentric  circles  (figs.  174,  175, 
182).  The  Louvre  possesses  a  remarkable  piece,  of  Tcruvian 
origin,  unfortunately  hiddcnawayformany  years  inthe  reserve 
collection,*  Its  ornaments  bear  witness  to  a  singular  paral- 
lelism between  Greek  and  American  art.  The  rcscr\'c  cot- 
lections  of  the  Louvre  also  contain  another  piece  of  pottery 

'Dnjardiiu,  t.  <.,  p.  I7t.    Wi«iMT;  "rerwuidBoli>u.*'p.  600.  tt  tt^. 

'Dctnmln:  "Guide  dc  1'  lunatcur  de  (lirncrf  011  ilc  pocccliines."  3d. 
edition,  Tarit,  1S67.  Baraanl  Uirit,  Anili.  lailitute  <A  Gnat  Britkin, 
April.  iSrj, 

'  BolioCrt  (/.  4.,  p.  no)  *xy\  that  Ibe  potter;  iru  batted  id  tlie  luo,  tnd  tlMt 
the  ii^e  or  th<  kill!  wu  Bnliiwim.     Tliii  in  an  evident  ettor. 

*  Demiiini,  /.  (.,  p.  134.    Blnfa ;  "  Andeat  Policty,"  t^.  II.,  p.  ssj. 
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from  the  Pacific  coast,  the  design  o(  which  reminds  us  of 
Hercules  struggling  with  a  fish,  a  subject  so  often  reproduced 
by  the  Etruscans.  At  the  ethnographical  museum  of  Si. 
Petersburg  wc  may  also  sec  a  squatting  figure  rather  more 
than  a  foot  high,  of  which  the  disproportionately  long  cars 
recaU  the  Orejonea,  whilst  the  head  is  surmounted  by  a 
mural    crown    resembling    that  worn    by  certain  antique 


Fee    187.— A  «ue  fcund  ■!  CUtBlmte, 

statues.'    There  is  indeed  not  a  single  Peruvian  collection, 
public  or  private,*  which  docs  not  contain  types  curiously  re- 

'Schobd:  "Anliquil^  Am^iictiBn  •Jii  Mu»^  Etliaognfihitjue  de  Salnl 
PM«»boufc."    "Cong.  ilMAmenc,"  Nancy.  1S7S,  \n\.  11..  p.  «jj. 

*Th«U>etdoo»llc«lioa),  nuslljr  icquitcd  by  ibe  rriutios GorernBcnt,  m«- 
\tin\  nvDveront  Ijrpci  of  animalt.  Muy  arc  irpraJDcnl  In  Ihe  Xnn-tlU  Xrvu 
il  EtkK^t^fltit  (iSSl.  No.  Ik  which,  nnikr  tbs  diilFal  diirciKin  of  0(.  llHn<r. 
bduUaodlo  rcn<lcr  rcxi  ktvIm  to  science.     Tbe  hmyrn  W-meam  alM  pas- 
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^^H                                 Ftc,  1S9. — \  silvkdor. 
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1             and  Anitnob.    D«  LongpMer ;    "  Notice  des 
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The  silv»)or  (fig.  189),  for  such  is  the  name  given  to  a 
piece  of  pottery  preserved  in  the  Trocadero  Museum, 
desen'e.i  special  mention,  if  only  on  account  of  its  original- 
ity.   It  consists  of  two  vases  with  necks  communicating 


Fic  igo, — Pi«ie  «f  painted  pntlery  rvprtwnlhig  «  ticsBa  banter. 

mth  each  other.'  One  only  of  thc«e  necks  is  open,  and 
when  liquid  is  jxiurcd  into  it,  the  compressed  air  in  the  other 
escapes  with  a  peculiar  whistle  ;  by  a  skilful  contrivance  the 

'J.BcnitloN;  XatKTt,  tolli  June,  iSSa.  WieiKT  rtimJnm » <etuhi  nsm- 
licr  o(  illndon  ;  Ihey  t«Mn1ile  lh«  EiniKan  maHt/ma.  Bnd  )F«t  mace  ibc 
dwbic  jan  wtilch  *r«  iIlU  nuiiufacliireil  in  Kibjriia. 
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sounds  are  modified  so  as  to  imitate  the  cries  of  different 
animals,  and  even  the  Iiuman  voice.  On  the  mouth  of  one 
vasc.of  wiiich 
we  give  a 
drawing,  is  a 
little  figure 
fairiy  well  ex- 
ecuted, repre- 
senting a  man 
boldi  ng  a 
tomahawk, 
the  most  for- 
midable wea- 
pon of  the 
ancient  Peru- 
vians. 

Some    pieces 
of    pottery  are 
ornamented 
with    subjects 
the  execution   of  which 
is    generally    vcr>'    infe- 
rior; and  we  even  won- 
der if  the  vicuna  huniL: 
(fig.  190)  is  not  actua:;\- 
a    caricature.    Some    of 
these  paintings   are  cer- 
tainly   symbolical,     but 
their     interpretation    is 
purely  conjectural;  oth- 
ers are  more  obscene,'  and, 
singularly  enough,  many 
of  them  have  been  picked 
up  under  huacas,  mixed    p,^,  ,^,  „^i  .^_DuUi..teodritoU 
with  human  bones.  uinl ».  tai  jkikIobu. 

'"PiORi  Ibe  tiiwth  or  Pcni   I   hare  aron  cUy  n^ni  chanct«ni«d  b7  % 
pntrUnt  iadaMnc]r,"   Bollien,  /.  t.,  p.  ail. 


-=i4.^^-<^ 
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Like  the  Mexicans,  the  Peruvians  made  of  earthenware 
musical  instruments,  such  as  shepherd's  pipes  or  trumpets, 
and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  especially  heavy  disks  (ligs.  191, 
tgi),  intended  to  be  woni  in  the  ears,  and  producing  by 
their  weight  the  grotesque  forms  characteristic  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Incaa. 

No  American  people  has  surpassed  the  Peruvians  in  the 
manufacture  of  woven  tissues.  The  cotton  they  cultivated 
in  the  warm  and  humid  valley's,  with  the  wool  of  llamas, 
alpacas,  and  vicunas,  supplied  excellent  material.  They 
knew  the  art  of 
dyeing,  the  stuff 
was  often  woven 
in  wool  of  differ- 
ent  colors,  and 
by  this  means 
the  most  varied 
designs  were  ob- 
tained  in  the 
woof  (fig.  193). 
The  cotton 
cloths,  generally 
of  great  fineness, 
were  dyed  in  dif- 
fercnt  colors; 
andthe  workmen 
knew  how,  by 
combinations  of  Fio.  i^.— IHe  forel-ihpclntbc. 

ornaments  or  figures,  to  obtain  the  most  happy  results.  For 
this  purpose  they  used  regular  stamps,  sometimes  of  bark, 
sometimes  of  eathcnwarc  (fig.  194);  they  also  added  feathers 
of  brilliant  colors,  tastily  shaded,  and  the  garments  of  the 
Incas  and  Guineas,  with  their  undulating  colors,  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  first  Spanish  chroniclers.  Many  interesting 
specimens  of  these  Peruvian  stuffs  maybe  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  were  described  several  years  ago  by  Bollacrt. 

In  the  Louvre  and  Trocadero  museums  may  also  be  seen 
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frafjmcnts  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  the  combination  and 
the  natural  taste  of  the  workmen.  One  is  really  amazed  at 
the  results  which  they  obtained,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  to 
industry  presented  by  their  form  of  government. 

The  rich  mines  of  Peru,  and  especially  those  of  P.isco,  so 
celebrated,  retain  traces  of  ancient  mining  operations,  the 
epoch  of  which  it  is  diflicult  to  determine.  One  thing  is 
certain :  the  arf  iz.tns  who  worked  the  precious  metals  bad 
attained  the  skill  which  time  alone  can  give. 
Although  a  great  many  objects  have  dis.ippeared  in  the 

crucible,  there  still  remain  enough 
bracelets,  pins,  tweezers,  and  vases, 
with  ornaments  in  relief  (fig.  197) 
toprovc  the  talents  of  their  jewel. 
Icrs.  The  statuettes  arc  even  more 
remarkable;  they  include  lizards, 
serpents  (fig.  196),  monkeys,  birds 
with  their  feathers,  fi^h  with  their 
scales,  trees  vith  their  leaves; 
modelled  some  in  relief,  others 
in  intaglio.  The  artist  did  not 
even  shrink  from  attempting  to 
represent  complete  groups.  We 
may  mention  a  child  lying  in  a 
hammock,  on  which  a  serpent  coiled  round  a  tree  is  about  to 
flingitself,  and  aman  seated  between  two  women.  The  latter, 
which  belonged  to  Squicr's  collection,  weighed  forty-nine 
ounces.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  it.  If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  claimed,  that  the  Peru- 
vians  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  casting  metals,  the  only 
process  known  for  the  production  of  such  complicated  pieces 
was  an  amalgamation  of  gold  with  mercury,  which  latter 
metal  is  very  common  in  the  eountrj',  and  known  to  the 
Indians  of  the  present  day.  The  paste  made  by  a  mixture 
of  the  two  is  very  plastic,  and  lends  itself  easily  to  model- 
ling ;  when  the  artist  had  finished  his  work,  he  volatiliied 
the  mercury,  by  exposing  it  to  a  fierce  heat ;  the  gold  alone 


FlO.   19s  ■ — Silver  vnie  diaoov. 
ercd  nt  Chinin. 
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was  left,  and  simple  polishing  was  enough  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired result.  Cif^a  dc  Leon  *  relates  that  the  working  of 
metals  was  a  speciality  of  the  men  of  Chimu,  and  adds  that 
after  the  submission  of  the  country  the  Inci  Vupanqui  car- 
ried off  to  Cuzco  the  best  workmen  of  the  town, 

Wc  must  also  refer  to  several  little  round  piccca  of  gold, 
ulver,  or  copper,  pierced  with  a  hole,  and  bearing  on  one 
side  a  rough  impression  cither  of  a  man  or  an  animal.  Were 
those  used  as  money?  There  is  nothing  to  justify  us 
in  supposing  that  these  men  had  invented  a  system  of  ex- 
change, unless  for  their  simple  wants;  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  these  were  ornaments  resembling  those  of 


Fio.  iq6.— Silver  Krpent. 

gold,  silver,  earthenware,  stone,    and    glass  found  under 
the  huacas  (fig.  197). 

Iron  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Peruvians  as  to 
the  other  inlubitants  of  America.  It  waa  replaced  by  bronx«, 
or  copper,  and  a  considerable  number  of  weapons,  tools,  im- 
plements, and  ornaments,  made  of  one  or  other  of  these  metals, 
have  been  picked  up.  The  copper  was  mixed  with  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  silver.'  This  may  have  been  an  alloy,  or 
more  probably  a  natural  product  of  the  mine.  Some  writers 
have  pretended  that  the  Peruvians  were  acquainted  with 

'  Cwpi  de  L^on.  an«  oftbe  componioot  of  Piorre.  remaiool  for  wvenlceB 
r«>rt  in  P«ru.  Ilu  hUiory  "  Primers  pjrte  ilc  li  chraolca  del  Pent,**  wu 
printed  al  Seville  in  ISiS  uid  at  Anlwtrp  in  ISS4> 

'  We  have  mcnlioncd  thit  nine  fact  wiih  tc|r)td  la  tbe  copper  ekOMted 
by  Ihe  MoBtid  BnUdcn  fram  the  minct  el  Lalie  Sopaiar. 
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s  mode  of  hardening  which  added  to  the  power  of  resist- 
ance of  copper.  None  of  the  objects  thus  far  discovered 
justify  this  assertion.  At  the  Madrid  exhibition  was  to 
be  seen  a  bronze  statuette  rsther  more  than  six  inches  high, 
representing  a  man  with  his  legs  crossed,  sealed  on  a 
tortoise,  and  liis  arms  resting  on  a  tablet,  on  which  is  traced 
an  inscription.  This  statuette  was  taken  from  a  huaca 
at  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 


/^^^mSr^yJ^^ 


^M^ 


Fie.  197.— Budi  of  Rold.  lilnr.  eaTthrawtrB.  Uoac,  ukI  bIkm; 

The  spade  and  chisel  used  by  the  ancient  Pcru^'ians  were 
of  the  form  slill  retained  in  the  countt>'.  The  celts  re- 
sembled the  stone  ones  of  Europe ;  the  knives,  those  still  in 
use  amongst  French  saddlers.  Sometimes  the  tools  were 
more  clumsy;  Danvin  speaks  of  having  seen  rough  stones, 
pierced  with  a  hole  to  receive  a  handle,  used  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Chili  to  till,  or  rather  to  scratch,  the  ground. 

The  weapons  found  are  generally  of  the  most  wretched 
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description,  and  include  lancc-points,'  javelins,  arrows, 
and  bronze  tomahawks.  Near  the  mines  of  Pasco  C3i>eciall>* 
have  been  picked  up  hatchets  and  artow-pointa  of  flint, 
obsidian,  dioritc,  and  basalt,  and  stone  mortars  resembling 
those  of  California. 

The  Trocailcro  museum  contains  several  stone  batons, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  insignia  of  rank.*  presenting 
a  curious  relationship  with  those  object*.,  alleged  to  be 
of  that  character,  of  neolithic  limes  in  Huropc.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  none  of  these  objects  had  any  such  pur- 
pose. Tlie  idea  of  "  rank "  can  hardly  have  developed 
among  neolithic  men  any  more  than  among  the  present 
Eskimo.  Objects  obtained  from  the  Eskimo  of  Nunivak 
Island  by  Da!l,  in  1874,  exactly  rcj-cmbic  some  of  the 
so^alled  batons  of  neolithic  man,  and  were  handles  for  skin 
scrapers,  or  snuff  pestles.  We  give  a  drawing  of  a  rod  (fig. 
igS)  of  interesting  workmanship,'  with  seven  birds  sculptured 
along  it,  that  appear  to  be  climbing  toward  the  top,  which  is 
crowned  by  two  birds  said  to  be  pelicans.  We  may  also 
mention,  as  a  specimen  of  wood-work,  a  scat  upheld  by  two 
pumas,  found  at  Cuzco  (fig.  199),  and  some  four-Ic^cd 
stools  cut  in  A  single  piece  of  wood.  These  stools  figured  at 
the  Madrid  exhibition ;  they  resemble  in  shape  the  seats 
represented  in  Mexican  pictographs.  Wood  was  also  used 
to  make  many  objects  in  daily  u-se.  For  instance,  several 
examples  of  tastefully  carved  combs  (fig.  200)  are  known. 
Such  combs  were  nearly  always  placed  in  the  huacas,  near 
the  dead. 

To  conclude  our  summaf^-of  all  relating  to  the  Peruvians, 
we  must  describe  the  FitiUidei  ;  such  is  the  name  given  to 
the  engravings  and  sculptures  met  with  upon  liic  granite  rocks 
of  the  chain  of  the  Andes.'     These  represent  men,  some  of 

'  Squicr  bai  in  Iii>  ciillrclion  a  bnc^poinl  twcntj  inchct  long. 

'  It  n  remaikable  that  the  iniignu  ol  rank  hav«  iavamhiy  devclopod  from  aa 
ondinarjr  tiick  or  club.  Such  was  the  octfln  of  ike  >c<pii«  ol  lh«  lEiagi, 
the  croaici  of  the  bitbop.  and  iho  boloo  ol  th«  nunlul  of  France. 

*  Katun,  lothjune,  iSSa. 

'  Pollaitt,  y.  e.,  p.  tjy.     "  Tnna.  Etha.  Sac.  a(  London.'  185}. 
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which  are  thirty  feet  high,  animals,  chiefly  dogs  and  Hamas, 
plants  and  inanimate  objects.    One  block  of  !<rani;c  twelve 


t'lO.  IqS- — Carredrod  ttoot  Vtn. 


Fio.  t^g.-^kat  ol  tot^ey  vooA  found  M  Csseo. 

feet  square  near  Macaya,  known  by  the  name  of  /a  Picdra 
del  Leon,  i»  loaded  with  very  ancient  sculptures.     The  most 
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important  group  represents  a  struggle  between  a  man  and  a 
puma.'  On  another  rock  it  is  ussy  to  make  out  a  puma. 
Near  the  little  loun  of  Ncjicfl,  a  colossal  serpent  is  to  be 
seen ;  at  Caldcra,  a  tihort  distance  from  Arequipa,  trees  and 
flowers.  At  the  Pintados  dc  las  Rayas,  near  Noria,  it  is  no 
longer  animate  objects,  but  geometrical  figures,  such  as  cir- 
cles or  parallelograms,  that  arc  met  with.  In  the  province  of 
Tarapaca,  considerable  surfaces  are  covered,  not  only  with 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  most  of  them  of  remarkable  cxe- 
Cution  (fig.  20I),  but  also 
with  ch.iracters,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  written  vertical- 
ly.  The  lines  arc  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  each  character 
is  several  inches  in  depth. 
Near  liuara  half-effaced 
inscriptions  arc  reported, 
and  between  Mcndozaand 
La  Punta,  Chili,  is  a  large 
pillar,  on  which  are  marks 
supposed  to  be  letters. 
Their  indefinite  character 
may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  been 
said  to  present  some  resem* 
blance  with  Chinese  char, 
acters.*  Every  thing  relating  to  these  so-called  inscriptionsis 
very  vague,  very  uncertain,  and  docs  not  justify  any  conclu- 
sion. 

I  am  disposed  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  discov* 
cries  of  Professor  Libcrani.  in  the  Santa  Maria  valley, 
Province  of  Catamarca,  in  the  Argentine  Republic'  He  de- 
scribes figures  of  animate  objects  accompanied  by  reproduc- 
tions of  inanimate  objects,  geometrical  figures,  and  lines  of 


Fio.  aoo.— Peruvi«n  comb. 


'  BolloCfl,  /.  t.,  p.  103. 

*  BotUirt,  /.  I.,  p.  >iB. 

*  A]n(c'i'»'>=  "  La  A&tiguidcd  del  Mcmbrc,* 
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dots  differently  combined.  The  same  signs  are  met  with, 
and  this  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention,  constantly  repeated 
and  always  in  a  similar  order.  Amcghino  considers  these 
inscriptions  to  indicate  a  complete  system  of  writing,  made 
up  partly  of  figures  and  symbolical  characters,  partly  of 
purely  phonetic  characters ;  and  he  is  c\'en  disposed  to  ad- 
mit that  these  are  the  remains  of  ancient  Peruvian  writing, 
which  has  been  perpetuated  far  from  the  district  where  it 
first  came  into  existence.  According  to  Montcsinos,*  this 
writing  was  proscribed  by  Pachacuti  III.,  one  of  the  fabulous 
predecessors  of  the  historic  Incas;  he  even  had  an  amauta 
burned  for  having  dared  to  infringe  his  orders.* 


FlO.  >0I. — PcTuvkn  picloenph.     ProvtiKc  of  TonpacL 

It  is  certain,  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Peruvians 
were  acquainted  with  no  system  of  writing,  cither  hiero- 
glyphicor  phonetic,  and  with  no  mode  of  numeration.  It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  incredible  that  a  system  of  writing  should 
have  been  so  utterly  lost  if  it  had  ever  existed.     For  the 

*  "  MAiL.  Iiitt.  nir  ranctfu  Ptoa,"  cidl.  Tcrunx-CotBiMkt,  faiU,  1849. 

•"Utiode  lot  icj-adcl  P«ru  prohiboo  «n  c(«tO  m  luo  b»jo  lu  peiui  mu 
KT«iaK  y  uao  de  tui  lubditot  qoc  atgunot  BftM  nus  tude  m  propiuo  inveDtii 
un  Duciro  uttoms  d«  ooiiuri  /a  quenudo  vivo."  Ane^iino,  /.  t.;  con- 
lult  Ihc  ume  aulbot'i  "  Inurijicionn  aalc  Mlonbluui  cnooiuradM  «a  U  R» 
putiUc*  Aicuuiiia."  8*-    Bnu>eb,iOTo. 
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ordinary  purposes  of  life  the>'  used  quip^s  (fig.  202),  or  strings 
of  V3r>'in};  length,  on  which  were  knotted  a  certain  number 
of  threads.  The  color  of  the  threads  and  the  number  and 
distance  from  each  other  of  the  knots  had  a  lugnilicance 
sometimes  historic  and  sometimes  mathematical.'  Gar. 
cUasso  tell  us  that  the  quipos,  which  related  to  the  history 
of  the  Incas,  were  carefully  preserved  by  an  officer  called 
Quifo  Camayol.  literally  the  guardian  of  the  quipos.  The 
greater  number  were  destroyed  as  monuments  of  idolatry 


Fig.  300. — Fngnient  o(  %  qntpoL 

by  some  fanatical  friars,  but  their  loss  is  not  Important  to 
histor>',  as  neither  tradition  nor  study  enable  us  to  interpret 
those  still  remaining.  The  Indians,  however,  long  preserved, 
and  perhaps  still  retain,  this  system  of  secret  correspondence. 

'Before  ihe  acecMbii  of  ihc  Empcroi  F<i-Fli (1,300  D.  C),  Jlit  taid  ihal  l]ic 
OiincM  were  not  aciisiinuil  wiib  nnli«);  »»<]  alto  uud  qal|>0«i.  In  Ihe 
wrilinp  of  Cocifucini  we  find  a  paua^  nhich  bnnon  lliitpogiil.  "The  man 
otanibquity,"  lieuy*,  "  utcd  kmiUcd  cordi  to  conrer  tbcirotdm:  IboM  who 
nicottikd  them  subiiituicil  si^i  Ot  ligiirci  (or  ibcie  cord*."  Jlifiar  :  NMun, 
■876,  vol.  II..  p.  40$. 
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A  great  revolt  against  the  Spaniards  was  oiganizcd  in  1792- 
As  was  found  out  later  the  revolt  had  been  oi^nizcd  by 
means  of  messengers,  carrying  a  piece  of  wood  in  which 
were  enclosed  threads,  the  ends  of  which  formed  red,  black, 
blue,  or  white  fringes.  The  black  thread  had  four  knots, 
which  signified  that  the  messenger  had  started  from  Val- 
dura,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy,  four  d.iys 
after  full  moon.  Tlic  white  thread  had  ten  knots,  which 
signified  that  the  revolt  would  break  out  ten  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  messenger.  The  person  to  whom  the  keeper 
was  sent  had  in  his  turn  to  make  a  knot  in  the  red  thread 
if  he  agreed  to  join  the  confederates;  in  the  red  and  blue 
threads,  on  the  contraiy,  if  he  refused.  It  was  by  means  of 
these  quipos  that  the  Incas  transmitted  their  instructions; 
on  all  the  roads  starting  from  the  capital,  at  distances  rarely 
exceeding  five  mites,  rose  tambos,  or  stations  for  the  c/ntfi^wu' 
or  couriers  who  went  from  one  post  to  another.  The  orders 
of  the  Inca  thus  became  disseminated  with  great  rapidity; 
those  which  emanated  directly  from  him  were  marked  with 
a  red  thread  of  the  royal  llantu,  ;ind  nothing,  as  historians 
assure  us,  could  equal  the  respect  with  which  these  messages 
were  received.' 

This  vcr>'  imperfect  mode  of  communication  presented 
many  other  drawbacks,  when  the  preservation  of  historic 
facts  and  their  transmission  to  posterity  was  in  question. 
From  this  point  of  view,  it  was  certainly  very  inferior  to  the 
pictographs  of  the  Mexicans,  to  the  hieroglyphic  system  em. 
ployed  in  Yucatan  and  Chiapas,  and  even  to  the  clumsy 
representations  of  the  North  Americans;  it  offers  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  progress  in  many  directions  characterizing 
the  Peruvians. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  Peru  without  again 
laying  stress  on  the  admiration  with  which  the  historian  and 
philosopher  arc  inspired  in  studying  an  organization  so 
strange  and  a  culture  so  advanced  as  that  of  the  population 
who  braved  the  severe  climate  of  the  Andes  and  the  burning 

'^KKOtl:  "  HUiwy  at  theConqMxt  alP«t«,"p^  >9. 
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sun  of  the  Pacific  coast.  We  shall  recur  again  to  the  origm 
of  this  civilization,  but,  before  touching  that  question,  we 
must  complete  our  work  by  studying  the  other  peoples  of 
South  America. 

On  the  lofty  table-lands  which"  form  the  chain  of  the 
Antics,  in  N.  Lat.  4°,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  Icn  thousand 
feet,  lived  the  ChJbchas.'  This  was  a  strong  and  courageous, 
agricultural  and  industrious  race,  individual  in  character,  and 
possessing  an  original  culture.  Isolated  in  the  narrow  area 
which  formed  their  country',  they  knew  how  to  maintain 
their  independence  against  their  more  powerful  native 
neighbors,  who  resembled  them  in  manners,  customs,  arts, 
and  worship.  After  the  Spanish  conquest,  however,  the  Chib- 
cha  country,  which  consisted  only  of  a  territory  forty.five 
leagues  long  by  twelve  to  fifteen  wide,  became  the  province 
of  Cundinamarca,  and  was  included  in  the  viccroyalty  of 
New  Grenada.  Since  1861,  the  state  of  Cundinamarca  has 
formed  part  of  the  confederation  which  has  taken  the  name 
of  the  Unitfd  States  of  Colombia. 

Less  advanced  perhaps,  than  the  Aztecs  or  the  Peruvians, 
the  Chibchas  were  yet  able  to  lay  out  and  pave  roads,  to 
span  their  watcr>courscs  with  bridges,  to  build  temples 
with  columns  to  their  gods,  to  car\-c  statues,  to  engrave 
figures  on  stone,  to  weave  and  dye  cotton  and  wool,  to  adorn 
their  woven  tissues  with  varied  patterns,  and  to  work  in 
wood,  stone,  and  the  metals.  Their  pottery  resembled  that 
of  other  people  of  America;  their  vessels  are  generally 
formed  of  three  supcr-poscd  layers;  the  central  layer  is 
black,  whilst  the  internal  and  external  ones  arc  of  finer 
earth  and  lighter  color.    Tlie  ornaments  of  the  Chibchas 

'  Fi<diahiii :  "  llitt.  gm.  lie  la  conqului  del  Nun«  Rctdo  de  Cnnud*," 
Hndcid.  168S.  Hutnboldl :  '* Vo]ra^au]iNgkHuci]au)ocliak\,'*c(c.,Bnd  "Vacs 
(]«*  CordilUru."  J.  Acotta :  "  Cmnpcndio  hbl.  d«l  dcicubiimienla  fcateoiu- 
cion  (I«  U  Nocva  Cranaiia."  PaiU,  1848.  BoIU<!rt :  "Atil.  Eihn.  and  other 
Reicaichti  in  Kcw  Granaitn."  London,  tSCro.  Uricochata ;  "  Mcm.  Kibrs  Ii* 
aniigueiUdct  Kco-Granadinai,"  D«ttia,  n.  A.  Natttrr,  \%TI.  W.  I.,  p.  359. 
"  Iiographia  fisicn  y  ])i>1iilca  ils  Ion  Emadot  tJiUloi  dc  ColomMo."  BflijotB,  > 
voU..  1S61-3.  V>t.  JaRray :  "  Voyage  i  Is  Nouvcil*  Gmiade."  "  La  Tour 
da  Monde."  toI.  XXIV.,  XXV..  XXVL 
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were  collars  made  of  shells  which  came  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Pacific,  more  than  two  himdretl  leagues  off;  go'*!' 
stone,  and  silver  pciid;inls,  pearls,  and  emeralds.  Their 
wealth  was  considerable,  and  chroniclers  relate,  that  in  the 
first  (cw  months  succeeding  the  conquest  thcconquistadorcs 
collected  spoil^f  which  the  value  exceeded  thirty  million 
francs.'  If  these  figures  arc  not  exaggerated  they  arc  really 
enormous  for  the  time  and  country. 

Wc  know  very  little  about  this  people,  who  are  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  ancient  civilization  of 
South  Amcrici.  Their  very  language  has  disappeared,'  and 
the  name  by  which  wc  know  them  dales  from  the  time 
of  the  Spaniards,'  who  borrowed  it  from  Chibcliachimi,  one 
of  the  chief  gods  of  the  country-,  the  protector  of  agricultur- 
alists and  goldsmiths.  The  traditions  relating  to  the 
Chihchas  are  of  little  importance.  According  to  Chibchft 
legend  the  moon  was  the  wife  of  nochica,  who  personified 
the  sun  ;  she  did  as  much  harm  to  men  as  he  did  good, 
and  IJochica,  irritated  against  her,  condemned  her  to  give 
light  to  the  earth  only  during  the  night.*  They  called  them- 
selves aborigines,  boni  before  the  moon  was  created,  on  the 
tableland  where  Santa  Fd  de  Bogota  now  rises.  The>-  wan- 
dered about  naked,  without  laws  and  without  culture,  until 
a  stranger,  Bochica,  came  from  distant  regions  and  taught 
thcni  the  art  of  clothing  themselves,  building  houses,  and  liv- 
ing in  society.  The  legends  relating  to  Bochica  present  a 
curious  analogy  with  those  about  QuctzacoatI  or  Manco- 
Capac.  and,  by  one  of  those  coincidences  of  which  ethnology 
affords  so  many  examples,  the  mythical  ctvilizerof  Colom- 
bia had  something  in  common  alike  with  the  reformer  of 
Buddhism  and  the  first  Inca  of  Peru. 

'Acosta,  /.  t.,  pp.  11]  snd  196. 

*  III  iSjl  lIi>i:ixliixB  publibbetl  a.  Chlbcha  granuiiKi,  Thit  latipugc,  h«  (dU 
at,  on  ooif  lie  tlndinl  duw  l)irou(;h  lvi>  others,  wiiitli  sio  ptbtubljr  only 
dUlecd  «f  it,  ihiit  of  (he  Turitvoi..  a  p^opl^  wlio  linJ  nonh  d1  Cogoto.  aod 
lh>l  of  lite  IlopM,  vlio  livctl  neil  the  CT-lebfatnl  cnerilJ  mines  of  Mbio. 

*The  Chibdiai  ai«  suppoteJ  to  hava  called  Ibrniattvet  Ua/icxt,  b  voni 
riCBifTtoQ  nun  in  Ihcir  Unsnnge. 

*  Deijudini :  "  l.e  F^ran  kvanl  1>  coaquite  HtpacMotc;,'  ^.  44  am)  104. 
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Besides  their  own  particular  gods,  such  u  Chibchachimi  or 
Nehuiquitiba,  the  Chibchas  also  adored  the  sun  and  the 
mooit ;  they  oflcred  human  victims  to  the  sun,  but  only  on 
rare  occasions.  One  of  these  occasions  was  the  commence- 
ment of  each  cycle  of  fifteen  years,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  their  astronomical  calculations:  and  with  a  crucHy  but* 
little  in  accordance  with  their  habitual  manners,  the  victim 
was  often  chosen  several  years  beforehand,  and  prepared 
by  a  long  initiation  for  the  death  which  awaited  him.  The 
lofty  summits  of  the  mountains,  the  water-courses,  and 
the  lakes  were  dedicated  to  their  divinities.  Among  the 
lakes,  that  of  Quatavita  was  the  most  venerated,  and  it  is 
related  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  inhabitants 
flung  into  its  waters  all  their  treasures  that  they  might 
not  become  the  prey  of  the  conqueror,  the  report  of  whose 
avarice  had  already  reached  the  Chibchas.  This  legend, 
which  does  not  agree  at  all  with  the  account  of  the  immense 
sums  drawn  by  the  Spanish  from  New  Grenada,  has  shown 
great  vitality.  At  various  times  the  tapadas  have  en- 
endeavored  to  recover  these  riches  but  the  results  have 
by  no  means  corresponded  with  the  hopes  of  the  explorers ; 
in  1562,  one  alligator,  two  raonkcys,  and  thirteen  frogs 
of  gold  were  taken  from  the  water;  but  more  recent 
attempts  have  yielded  but  a  few  statuettes  of  no  value. 

Not  far  from  Tunja,  in  the  state  of  Boyaca,  thirteen  col- 
umns, four  or  five  yards  high,  stilt  stand ;  a  little  farther  off, 
near  some  extensive  ruins,  rise  nineteen  shorter  columns'; 
numerous  carved  stones  covered  with  oniaments  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
miles.  It  is  supposed  that  this  was  the  town  of  Sogomuxi, 
and  the  temple,  of  which  the  columns  arc  relics,  would  be 
that  of  Nehmquitiba,  which  was  destroyed  by  Quesada. 

Although  belonging  to  one  race,  the  Chibchas  do  not 
appear  to  have  formed  a  national  body.    Some  obeyed  a 

"■Bull. Soc.G^.,"lS4T-  TraveikndiBcTJulaUiciHiinbcrafealuaiMMllI 
Handing.  Sie  >flrAj:  "  Vbje  a  nuera  CwwiU."  AoKcbino:  "L*  An* 
Iigitcdi4  del  HombTC**  vol.  I.,  p.  193- 
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chief  called  Zippa,  who  commanded  at  Bogota ;  the  chief 
of  the  other  (action  bore  the  title  of  Zotpie,  and  lived  at 
Hunsa,  the  Tunja  of  to-day.  The  authority  of  these  chiefs 
was  as  despotic  as  that  of  the  Incas,  and  no  one  dared  to 
oppose  their  will.  The  Zippa  could  only  have  one  l^iti- 
mate  wife,  but  was  allowed  any  number  of  concubines 
( TX^giyw).  None  of  his  sons  inherited  the  patcmat  power; 
but,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  which  still  prevails  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
sister. 

As  soon  ait  the  Zippa  wa»  dead,  his  viscera  were  taken  out 
and  replaced  by  swcct-smclling  resin;  the  body  was  then 
placed  in  a  coffin  of  palm-wood,  ornamented  inside  and  out 
with  sheets  of  Rold.  This  coffin  was  placed  in  a  sepulchre, 
the  situation  of  which  was  secret ;  and  this  secret  has  been 
so  well  kept  that  to  this  day  the  tombs,  so  eagerly  sought 
after,  have  never  been  discovered.  Such  is  the  account, 
bearing  the  impress  of  their  habitual  exaggeration,  which 
wc  borrow  from  the  Spanish  writers.  It  is  probable  that  the 
cave  situated  not  far  from  Bogota,  and  which  h.is  yielded 
such  an  ample  harvest  of  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  or  per- 
haps that  near  Tunja,  where  rows  of  mummies  clothed  in 
rich  garments  were  to  be  seen,  was  really  the  spot  dedi- 
cated  to  the  burial  of  the  Zippas  and  the  Zoques.  With  the 
chiefs  were  interred  their  weapons,  their  garments,  the  insig- 
nia of  their  rank,  and  even  those  of  their  favorite  concubines. 
In  all  the  tombs,  without  exception,  we  find  the  objects  that 
had  been  used  in  daily  life,  the  professional  implements,  and 
jars  filled  with  chicha.  For  these  men,  as  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  native  people  of  America,  the  life  which 
began  after  death  was  to  be  a  continuation  of  that  Uved 
upon  earth. 

The  laws  of  the  Chibchas  were  no  less  severe  than  those 
of  the  Aztecs  or  the  Peruvians.  Violation  and  homicide 
were  punished  with  death ;  the  thief  incurred  the  penalty  of 
the  whip.  Sometimes  the  penalties  inflicted  were  more 
original ;  he  who  showed  cowardice  in  war  was  dressed  like 
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a  woman,  and  made  to  do  female  work.  The  woman  ac- 
cused of  adultery  had  to  swallow  a  certain  quantity  of  red 
pepper;  if  slie  confessed  her  fault,  she  was  pitilessly  put  to 
death;  but  if  she  could  stand  tbc  ordeal,  her  husband  had 
to  make  public  apologies  to  her. 

These  men  had  no  cattle  of  any  kind ;  they  do  not  appear 
even  to  have  known  how  to  make  use  of  llamas.  Their  food 
consisted  of  honey,  which  was  very  abundant  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  maize,  and  potatoes,  which  they  obtained 
by  cultivating  the  earth  with  wooden  implements,  and 
watering  it  frequently  by  means  of  irrigating  canals.  Their 
houses  rose  in  the  midst  of  circular  enclosures  (cercadas) 
often  defended  by  watch-towers.  They  were  built  of  wood 
and  cl.iy  moistened  with  water;  the  roof  was  conical,  and 
covered  with  reed  mats.  The  openit^s  were  closed  with 
interlaced  rushes. 

Primitive  as  their  buildings  and  their  mode  of  life  appear, 
the  Chibchas  were  acquainted  with  brongc,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
gold,  and  silver,  but  not  with  iron.  They  were  very  skilful 
in  the  use  of  the  metals  just  enumerated,  and  their  chief  oc- 
cupation was  the  fabrication  of  gold  and  silver  objects.  In 
the  Saint  Germain  Museum  may  be  seen  interesting  speci- 
mens of  Chibcha  art  (fig.  203).  M.  Uricocchea  has  a  still 
more  remarkable  collection,  amongst  the  contents  of  which 
we  must  mention  two  golden  masks  of  the  human  face, 
larger  than  life,  and  hundreds  of  little  statuettes  repre- 
senting men,  monkeys,  and  frogs.  The  last-named  are 
numerous  throughout  New  Granada,  from  which  we  may 
gather  that  the  veneration  of  the  Muyscas  for  watcr*courscs 
extended  to  the  batrachians  peopling  them. 

The  Chibchas  appear  to  have  carried  on  an  extensivx  trade 
in  the  various  objects  they  manufactured ;  they  also  ex- 
ported to  their  neighbors  the  rock  salt  which  abounded  in 
their  territories,  and  in  return  they  received  the  cereals 
which  the  poverty  of  their  soil  rendered  indispensable  to 
them.  They  are  said  to  have  invented  a  coinage  to  facili- 
tate these  exchanges,  and  that  it  wa«  for  this  purpose  that 
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were  made  certain  p«uli'ar  little  gold  discs ;  it  is  more  prob. 
able  that  these  were  onianient^  for  nothing  that  we  know  of 
the  social  state  of  ihc  people  of  South  America  juslific*  us 
in  supposing  that  tbcy  understood  the  use  of  money. 


Mr. 


Ftc.  ao3.^rhibcba  weapons  ind  j«wek.    TS^nl  Gcnntin  MMnm.) 

Monuments,  except  the  columns  already  mentioned,  are 
Tare  in  the  Chiticha  country,  and  we  can  enumerate  them 
rapidly.  A  atone  15  mentioned,  probably  intended  for  sac- 
rii^ces,  and  upheld  by  car>'attdcs  ;  a  sculptured  jaguar  at  the 
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entrance  to  a  cave  near  Neyba,  and  further  on  some  gigantic 
llamas.  Humboldt  mcntton<t,  at  thi!  entrance  to  the  Muy&ca 
country-,  between  2°  and  4°  N.  Lat.,  granite  or  syenite  rocks, 
covered  with  colossal  figures  of  crocodiles  and  tigers. 
They  look  ;is  if  they  were  intended  to  defend  the  representa- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon  accompanying  them.  Ameghino 
also  speaks '  of  hieroglyphics  in  New  Granada,  and  perhaps 
wc  must  also  attribute  to  the  Chibchas  two  columns  of  great 
height,  covered  with  sculpture,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Cararc  and  Magdalena.  They  are  the  object  of  the  su- 
perstitious veneration  of  the  natives.' 

Ev€r>'  day,  so  to  speak,  brings  new  facts  which  add  to  our 
knowledge.  VVc  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  curious 
pictographs  recently  discovered  in  the  valleys  of  Ilogota. 
Tunga,  and  Cauca,  which  appear  to  be  a  roughly  outlined 
map  of  the  country,  in  which,  however,  the  nearest  pueblos 
can  be  made  out.' 

At  every  turn  South  America  presents  vestiges  of  a  van- 
ished race,  of  a  culture  now  lost ;  and  wc  arc  always  com> 
pelled  to  one  conclusion  as  to  our  absolute  powerlessness  to 
decide  on  the  origin  or  cause  of  the  decadence  of  these 
races,  now  represented  by  a  few  miserable  savages,  without 
a  past,  as  without  a  future. 

In  no  region  of  the  globe  has  nature  been  more  prodigal 
than  in  the  vast  distnctssiretching  from  Guiana  to  Uruguay, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  foremost  spursof  the  Andes,  form- 
ing the  empireof  Brazil.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  under  the 
double  influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  is  wonderful ;  forest 
trees  grow  in  great  variety  everywhere ;  valuable  medical 
plants  spring  up  in  profusion  which  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  climate;  and  vegetables,  good  for  food,  or 
fruits  pleasant  to  the  palate  of  man,  with  flowers  of  the  most 
brilliant  colors.  Fifteen  thousand  vegetable  species  peculiar 
to  Brazil  hiive  alrctdy  been  recognized.     Agassii,  telling  of 

' "  En  Nu«Ta  Crsnado  Us  jntcripcianvi  gcmgliBcu  m  eneacntrao  k  <adft 
pMo."     "  La  AnL  del  llonbtt,"  vol.  I.,  p.  91. 
'Zamor*:  "  IIUl.  de  la  Prav.  del  Nnovn  Kcinnile  GnnaiU." 
'Banian:  "Z«>tochrift der GetallKhaft  fat  Erdksnil*."  Bollti,  1S78. 
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his  memorable  expedition  to  the  Amazon,  in  t86;  and  1866, 
adds:  "An  empire  might  esteem  itself  rich  in  anyone  of 
the  sources  of  industry  which  abound  in  this  valley,  and  yet 
the  greater  part  of  it  rots  on  the  ground,  and  goes  to  form  a 
little  more  river-mud,  or  tinges  the  water  on  the  shores^ 
of  which  these  manifold  products  die  and  decompose." 
The  fauna  is  no  less  rich  than  the  flora;  virgin  forests^ 
the  masjnificence  of  which,  according  to  travellers,  bafRes 
description,  are  liik-d  with  monkeys  and  feline  animals, 
tapirs,  peccaries,  and  birds  of  brilliant  plumage.  The 
abundance  of  fish  in  the  streams  and  rivers  is  no  less  t^a 
markablc ;  in  fact,  the  Brazilian  ichthyolt^y  is  so  rich! 
that,  in  his  exploration  of  the  Amazon,  Agassiz  was  able 
to  class  three  hundred  new  species-  The  pirurucu  (S«Jit 
gigns),  which  the  niitivcs  take  with  the  lance  when  it 
comes  to  the  surf.ice  of  the  water,  and  the  sea-turtle 
alone,  would  suffice  for  the  nourishment  of  a  ta^c  fish- 
eating  population.' 

The  barbarism  of  man  presents  a  strange  contrast  with 
the  riches  of  nature.  Whilst  powerful  and  industrious  peo- 
ple, with  regular  government,  laws,  and  towns,  flourished 
upon  the  sandy  coasts  of  the  Pacific  and  on  the  lofty  table- 
lands of  the  Andes,  at  heights  where  cold  and  hunger  were 
formidable  enemies,  the  Portuguese  found  in  the  fertile  di»- 

'  "AJourncj-in  Bniiil,"  Botlon,  1S6B,  p.  510. 

'Princ«M«j<de  Neuwied:  "  ReiK  nub  BroUUn,"  3  vol.,  4*,  Fn»b£an- 
•m-Main.  iSlO.     A.  de  Si.  HO>lre  :  *'  Vo]>a|>c  dint  let  provinco  d«   Ria  d< 
Janeiro  el  de  Uinu  Gen^i."    F.  Doiia :    "  L<  Brrail,   Uniiren  Piltorcujuc," 
Pnrii,  1S37.     F.  de  Cattdniu  :  "  Exp.  dan*  let  p«ilie«Mntnlade  I'Antchqae 
du  Sud.  d«  1S4}  CI  1847."  A  vol.,  S*.     A.  de  Vwnbifcii :  "  Kitl.   GmJ  do 
Bruil,"  Madiiil  and  Riodt  Janeiro.  iBSJ-;.     Di.  T.  Wsili :  "  Anlhrapotogie-j 
dcr  NklnrrolkcT."  vol.  lEI.,   Lc'iptig,   1863.     C.   dc  MattJiu  :  "  Betuifc  tvr^ 
Elhaographie  und  SpnclMnkundc  Ameriku  lum^  Kiuilkiu,"  L«i|>i'g.  1S67- 
JJ.     llarcoy  (St.  Cricq) :  "Voyage  k  iravctt  I'Aineriiiae  du  S«d,  dtVOcitA 
Pacifiqae  k  rOc^an  AtUntitioe,"   Paiii,    1S66.    R.  Dnttov:  "  ItijtlUuidadi 
Bnill,'*     Londiui,    1S6S.      Ilaul:    "Ccolofy    and    Flirtica]    GM^raph;  ef'j 
Braiil,"  BoBion.  1870.     Ponpcu  dc  So«ia :  "Comptndiu  d<  Geognpkiacenl' 
eeipecul  du  Bratil."     Loccnbi  and   PeUollo:  "C«a)tibufoes  ariio  pcMudoJ 
anIhropoloclcodacRafkiindiECDBidoBMiil."  "AxtluirMdoMBico  Naciooal,'*  1 
Rio  de  Jansiro. 
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tricts  of  Brazil  but  a  scattered  population,  steeped  in  the 
saddest  degradation,'  and  where  cannibalism  has  continued 
to  exist  to  our  oxvn  day.' 

This  native  population  belonged  to  the  race  called 
Guarani  by  the  Spaniards  and  Tupi  by  the  Portuguese.  This 
was  the  most  prolific  race  in  South  America.'  We  meet 
with  it  in  the  Antilles  in  Uruguay,  in  Guiana,  and  as  far  as 
Bolivia.  The  skin  of  the  Guaranis  was  a  sliadc  less  dark 
than  that  of  the  Aymaras  or  the  Qquichuas;  they  were  of 
more  robust  and  vigorous  constitution;  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  their  character  was  more  violent,  and  their  intelligence 
was  less  marked,  and  above  all,  less  susceptible  of  progress. 

Dr.  Crcvaux,  of  whose  murder  by  the  Tobas  wc  have 
just  heard,  and  whose  death  is  a  great  loss  to  science,  noted 
important  analogies  between  the  languages  of  Guiana,  the 
Upper  Amazon,  the  Antilles,  and  that  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  is  a  weighty  fact 
in  support  of  the  opinion  that  a  .single  race  peopled  all  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  America.*    Kiit  this  race  has  been  pro- 

'  Vamliagcn  «sltmat«'l  the  number  »l  n«ive»  at  ihe  time  «(  lb*  Portngoese 
conquest  lU  about  a  million.  The  different  Iribct  which  have  remRlneil  in  a 
savage  stale  inuy  now  imniint  up  allogcllier  to  live  hundred  Ihousand  touls. 
TI1C  icsi  aie  merged  in  the  populiilon  of  the  country.  There  kre  the  C«fiifrt, 
children  of  ncjjro  and  Indian  women  ;  the  Manutiiat.  or  Curiiecat,  children 
of  while  men  tnd  Indian  womrn  ;  and  the  Malalift.  of  white  and  black  psren- 
(■e^.    The  *ubdivinon),  oi  the  generation  Goccecd  each  oihci,  arc  inBoite. 

*  We  have  already  uld  ihal  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  wandered  aboat 
!n  a  1UI«  of  complete  nuditjp ;  in  tome  tribei,  however,  we  find  cartbenwttre 
"  lig-leavet,"  or  Mn^ai,  uicd  for  covering  the  lexiuil  pirti.  Thcte  tanca*  are 
ct  Tcty  £ae  clay,  l>akcil  in  the  fiti.  The  concave  tide  mains  iii  natural  color, 
but  the  convex  is  enametled  with  while  cli.y.  and  on  >ome  of  them  a  fac«  is 
reprctentcd.  flam,  "Archlveiof  the  National  Muicvm  of  Rio  de  Jaaelrg^" 
nJ.  I. 

*  1'lie  Galibi),  who  ate  met  with  in  French  GuioDa,  spnin£  from  n  *oar«e 
piobably  oUied  10  the  Tupi',  und  which.  Bccinlini;  to  Maiuut,  gave  birth,  by  a 
crou  wlih  the  oii^inal  pro|il<!  of  the  Antilles,  to  the  tedonhtsblc  f«ce  of  the 
Caribi.  D'Otbigny :  "V  ICamme  Am^ricain,"  vol.  ft.,  pi.  363.  H.  Gitatd 
de  Rialle  hu  made  the  Galibi*  very  welt  linown  by  tiiR  acconni  of  wvenl 
native*  of  the  country  who  were  to  be  *een  is  Ihe  Jaidia  d'  Acdimatition. 
{JVomrt,  Aug.  19,  1882). 

*  "  Bull.  Soc  Aolh.,"  tSBl,  p.  S&4. 
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foundly  modified  by  prior  or  later  intermixtures.  Some 
people  present  a  very  marked  Asiatic  typi,-;  tlicir  figure  is 
squat  and  thick-set ;  their  faces  arc  fiat,  the  nose  is  low,  the 
cheek-bones  src  prominent ;  the  eyes  are  of  oblique  shape, 
the  skin  is  yellow,  the  beard  thin,  and  the  hair  black,  long 
and  smooth.  VVe  meet  with  these  same  characteristics  at 
the  present  day  amongst  the  Aimorcs,'  to  whom  the  Portti- 
guesc  have  given  the  name  of  Botctudos?  on  account  of  the 
la^c  round  piece  of  wood  {botoque)  or  labrct  which  they 
arc  in  the  habit  of  introducing  into  an  artificial  aperture  in 
the  lower  lip  (fig.  204.) 

These  people  were  broken  up 
into  innumerable  tribes,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  common 
origin,  were  constantly  at  war 
with  each  other.  Side  by  side 
with  the  Tupis,  the  Portuguese 
found  the  Tapu>'a<i  and  the 
Tupinambas,  who  occupied  the 
whole  coast,  from  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent  to  that  of  Maranhdo. 
with  others,  the  enumeration  of 
whom  would  be  of  no  interest. 
Were  these  the  most  ancient 
people  of  Brasil  ?  Those,  for 
instance,  whose  bones  have  been 
found  in  the  caves  of  the  province  of  Minas-GeraCs?  We 
are  justified  in  doubting  it.  and  although  the  type  of  the 
men  of  Lagoa'Santa  was  still  met  with  at  the  time  of  the 

'OKcii,  Eic)iwej>e,  "Joum.-tl  v.  Bmllini,"  vol.  II.,  p.  194.  Accoi^octft 
LaccKla  anil  Priiiolin  <"  Arch,  of  tho  Nil.  Mm.  o(  Rio  de  Jtitdro,"  voL  I.)  it 
would  be  lbs  Botocado*  thai  ».n  nut  neoil;  olUed  to  the  prlnhlve  nee 
of  Bruil. 

*  Rcy  detcribfs  ihe  tknll  o(  ih«  Boiocmdot  m  elunci«nt«tl  bjr  iW  fMomi- 
nence  o(  th«  gUbelLi  and  of  the  mpneiliiry  rUtgcs  bf  ihe  depreutan  ol  the 
TOOE  of  the  note,  the  ibKoeefrf  frosul  emincntn,  thevmpliriiyut  ihe  lutBm, 
Ihp  iphtricil  intm  of  Ibe  occipit&l.  ami  bj-  the  cynibicc^alic  ihapc  o(  the  cra- 
nial caviijr.  Th«  cephalic  index  wtci  between  71.67.  and  74.UL  Bordier, 
*■  BttU.  Soc  Aath.,"  t99t,  p.  {66. 
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European  invasion,'  Quatrefages  lielicvcA  that  the  barbarous 
Guaranis  had  cither  as  predecessors  or  contemporaries  a 
more  civilized  race.  \i  wc  admit  this  latter  hypothesis,  it 
would  be  to  this  unknown  race  that  wc  must  attribute  the 
few  megaliths,  and  the  rock-painlings  and  engravings  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Brazil. 

Hcrkman,  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Per- 
nambuco  by  the  prince  of  Nassau-Sicgcn,  during  the  Dutch 
domination,  mentioned  two  perfectly  round  stones,  the 
lai^er  six  feet  in  diameter,  placed  one  upon  the  other.'  This 
is  one  of  those  structures  which  characterize  the  inf.incy  of 
culture  in  all  societies.  It  has  been  taken  for  an  altar,  on 
account  of  the  accumulation  of  stones  about  it,  which,  in 
accordance  with  an  almost  universal  custom,  bear  witness  to 
the  veneration  of  the  natives.  In  several  places  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  explorers  liave  met  with  tumuli,  some- 
times of  stones,  sometimes  of  earth.  In  all,  excivations 
have  yielded  bones,  and  with  the  bones  weapons,  ornaments 
of  chert  or  hard  rock,  crystals,  pieces  of  coral  and  jutah '  root. 

The  solitudes  of  Para  and  Piauhy  contain  intaglio 
sculptures,  the  work  of  vanished  races.  These  represent 
animals,  birds,  and  men  in  the  most  varied  attitudes;  some 
of  whom  have  the  body  tattooed,  and  others  are  crowned 
with  feathers;  whilst  arabesques  and  scrolls  complete  vhe 
picture.' 

Philippe  Rcy  mentions,  at  the  Sierra  da  Onca.  on  the 
rocks  overlooking  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Docc,  the  occur- 
rence of  drawings  in  red  ochre,  sometimes  singly  and  some- 
times grouped  without  apparent  order  (fig.  30$).  Is  this 
an  iniicription,  and  must  we  attribute  to  these  drawings  any 
meaning  beyond  the  caprice  of  the  artist .'  Wc  should  not 
venture  to  say :   for  all  Interpretation  appears  to  be  impos- 

'  De  Qu3trela|;««,  Coafi.  Anih.  Jc  Uotcoa,  1A77. 

*F.  Denii.  "LeBrf«l."p.  15a. 

'Hymenccji  curbarit.  C  Rath,  "RevU»  do  luaitnu  msiorico,  seogn- 
plUM,  «tbnagraphlco  do  Btull."  1671. 

* Ocbioi,  "  Vof.  pill.  «t  hitt.  M  Br^tUdcpub  tSi6  jcuio'eiiiS}!.''  Puit, 
1879. 
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siblc'  In  the  province  of  Ccara  are  rocks,  reminding  us,  by 
the  engravings  with  which  they  arc  covered,  of  those 
in  Scandinavia  (fig.  206).  A.  dc  Saint-Hilaire  mentions 
similar  ones  on  the  rocks  of  Tijuco;  Koster  speaks  of  a 
boat  sculptured  in  intaglio,*  and  ever)*  thing  justifies  us  in 
hoping  for  new  discoveries  as  travellers  arc  able  to  penetrate 
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more  freely  into  the  vii^n  forests,  savannahs,  and  deserts, 
making  up  a  great  part  of  the  Brazilian  territory. 

On  the  north,  the  zone  of  the  so-called  Piedras  Pintadas, 
stretches  into  the  Guianas,  from  the  Paracaima  mountains  to 
Uruana.  These  drawings,  according  to  Humboldt,  date  from 
different  periods  and  are  the  work  of  very  different  people. 

' "  Bull.  Soc.  Anlh.."  1B79,  p.  73J. 

•  "Voytge  duulBpaiUcKpteniiioBkledB  Bi&U  depnk  iSog  jmi}u'<b  tSij.* 
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But  who  were  these  people  ?  The  illustrious  German  trav- 
eller adds  nothing  to  make  them  known  to  us.  These  Pied* 
nos  Pintadas  are  met  with  in  the  south  as  in  the  north,  in 
Chili  and  in  Peru,  as  well  as  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
presenting  everj*  where  a  remarkable  analogy  with  each 
other.  This  constant  resemblance,  not  met  with  to  a  simi- 
lar degree  among  any  other  peoples  of  the  globe,  is  a  racial 
characteristic,  difficult  to  disrc-garcl.  Ameghino  reproduces  a 
great  many  inscriptions,  which  he  discovered  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Ai^cntine  Republic,  and  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Brazil ' ;  they  appear  to  be  more  com- 
plicated, as  may  be  seen  by  that  of  which  we  give  a  drawing 
fig-  307):  their  art 
is  of  a  somewhat 
more  developed 
character,  and  they 
doubtless  date  from 
a  more  recent  pe- 
riod. 

It  is  difficult  to 
attribute  the  draw, 
tngs  of  Brazil  or  of 
Uruguay  to  tribes 
of  the  Guarani  race, 
though  the  case  of 
the  African  Bushmen  might  justify  us  in  supposing  that 
savages,  even  as  degraded  as  these  arc  represented  to  have 
been,  may  have  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  rudely  repro- 
duce on  stone  the  objects  which  struck  their  imagination. 
The  same  remark,  however,  will  hardly  apply  to  a  subterra- 
nean passage  of  considerable  length,  excavated  in  very  com. 
pact  sandstone,  which  excavations  have  lately  brought  to 
light. 

On  penetrating  into  et  Palacw,  as  this  subterranean  pas- 

'"  Pnio  tot  objelM  mat  nolabk*.  crco  bon  tu  subicrmu  iiucripcioou 
(obTc  rocai  que  hui  dctcabietto  eo  dinno*  panics  dc  la  pioviocu."  "  L« 
Antieuetfatd  del  lioaibfc'  vol.  I„  p.  S4t<  Cr*-  U3  to  3^4. 


Fio.  306. — luMTlption  on  rock  al  Cmis. 
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sage  is  called,  we  are  astonished  at  the  sight  of  columns 
placed  at  regular  distances,  supporting  a  regular  vaulted 
roof,  and  all  converging  toward  a  common  centre.'  Exca*] 
vations.  which  have  thus  far  been  very  superficial,  have  only 
yielded  a  few  agate  arrow-poJnls;  now  the  nearest  known 
deposit  of  agate  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  so  that 
it  may  probably  have  been  Irom  there  that  these  arrow- 
points  were  derived.     There  is  no  serious  tradition  con- 


\. 
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nccted  with  these  structures,  so  that  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  mentioning  them,  and  adding  that  our  ignorance 
is  complete  as  to  their  date  and  origin. 

We  must  say  the  same  for  the  pottery  collected  in  large 
quantities  in  Brazil  and  La  Plata.  The  most  important  dis- 
coveries of  this  kind  arc  those  made  by  Professor  tlartt*  on 
the  island  of  Pacoval-Marajo  and  at  Taperinha  on  the  Rio 
Tapajos,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.    They  en- 

'  iStno  Itnl*.  "  Ckvctnn  conocidn  pot  palacio  ualrmaxia  de  roroneoi  i<p,  ile 
San  JoM."  (R.  O.  del  U.)  An»shiiu>,  /,  t..  p.  46t.  "  El  Slglo  de  Honte- 
rid<o." 

'  "  Report,  Pcabody  Mnsenm,"  ttjj,  p.  aa 
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able  us  to  judge  of  the  general  form  and  ornamentation  of 
this  class  of  objects,  tlie  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  someu-hat 
complicated  lines  tracetl  on  the  soft  clay  or  on  that  already 
hardened  by  the  sun.  The  vases  were  also  sometimes 
painted,  and  some  cups  in  the  form  of  birds,  of  the  most 
brilliant  colors,  arc  especially  mentioned.  The  handles  pre- 
sent a  no  less  curious  variety,  imitating  sometimes  animals, 
sometimes  different  parts  of  the  human  body,  more  often 
still  grotesque  heads.  Imagination  was  certainly  not  want- 
ing to  these  unknown  potters.  An  urn  two  feet  and  a  half 
high  by  four  feet  in  diameter,  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the 
human  body,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  objects  sent  by 
Hartt  to  the  Pcabody  Museum.  A  number  of  similar  urns, 
called  by  Hartt  Facf  Urns,  have  also  been  found,  some  of 
them  containing  human  bones.  They  evidently  date  from 
remote  times,  for  nothing  that  we  know  of  the  mode  of  life 
of  the  Tupis,  and  especially  of  their  funereal  rites,  justifies 
us  in  attributing  these  urns  to  them. 

Some  fragments  of  pottery  have  also  been  found  under  a 
kitchen  midden  near  Santarem  (province  Para);  Hartt  dates 
this  midden,  which  consists  entirely  of  fresh-water  shells, 
from  the  same  period  as  the  most  ancient  heaps  in  Florida. 
The  broken  fragments  of  jwttcry  were  accompanied  by 
bones  of  various  animals;  and  these  bones,  enclosed  in  a 
compact  breccia,  might  have  supplied  some  useful  indica- 
tions ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  have  not  been  described,  or 
at  least  their  description  has  not  reached  Europe. 

Barboso  Rodriguez,  commissioned  by  the  Brazilian  Gov* 
emment  to  explore  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  speaks  of 
innumerable  fragments  of  pottery  heaped  up  eighteen  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Rio  das  Trombcttas,  also  called 
the  Orixamena,  with  the  Amazon.'  In  this  expedition  he 
discovered  several  specimens  of  a  stone  image,  called  Mui- 
rakitan.  It  represents  a  toad  or  u  frog,  cut  out  of  hard  rock. 
According  to  tradition,  these  were  amulets  given  by  the 

'  tl,  Fttclier:  "Sur  raneiiie  des  pierretdilei  cl*AiDuaacef  siu  ccpenple 
fabnUvx."  iBSo,  p.  ttj. 
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Amazons  to  their  lovers  at  their  annual  meeting  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yamunda.  Similar  imitations  of  batrachia  are 
met  with  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  we  have  spoken  of  the 
superstitious  idea  connected  with  them  by  the  Chibchas. 
As  tor  the  fable  of  the  Amazons,  it  dates  back  to  the  ac- 
count of  Orillana.  one  of  Pizarro's  companions,  who  went 
down  the  river  in  the  years  1539  and  1^40.  and  on  his  return 
to  Sp;iin  told  of  the  battles  he  had  waged  with  women  as 
warlike  aa  men.  These  adversaries  were  probably  the 
Uaupis,  slim  beardless  Indians,  with  delicate  extremities 
and  feminine  features,  whose  wives  were  only  the  witnesses 
of  struggles  in  which  they  took  no  direct  part. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  every  thing  relating  to  the  pottery  of 
South  America,  we  must  mention  some  urns  found  in  the 
islands  situated  to  the  north  of  Buenos  Ayres,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Parana.'  These  urns  are  of  plastic  clay,  and 
the  baking  to  which  they  were  subjected  having  been  very 
superficial,  they  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  arc  disinterred. 
The  fragments  var)'  from  an  inch  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  It  h-is  been  possible  to  preserve  one,  with  very 
great  care ;  this  is  more  than  eighteen  inches  hiRh.  by  a  di- 
ameter of  nearly  twenty-three  inches.  It  is  of  circular  and 
perfectly  regular  form ;  the  upper  part  is  rapidly  inflected, 
80  as  to  form  a  kind  of  neck  two  inches  high,  with  a  large 
opening.  The  v.isc  was  painted  white,  and  ornamented 
with  lines,  circles,  and  squares  painted  red.  These  decora- 
tions \'ar>'  infinitely,  and  a  great  many  pieces  of  pottery 
bear  ornaments  in  relief,  moulded  when  soft.  Each  um  con> 
tained  a  seated  skeleton,  with  the  head  bending  over  the 
breast  and  the  knees  drawn  up  toward  the  chin.  All  the 
bones  were  so  much  decomposed,  by  constant  inundations 
of  the  cemetcr)-,  that  it  was  impossible  to  examine  them. 
In  the  province  of  Tucuman  similar  urns  are  mentioned, 
also  containing  skeletons.  In  that  of  La  Rioja  the  bodies 
were  placed  in  a  similar  position,  but  this  time  in  rush* 

'  Rurtneiitcr:  "  Coii£tfa  d' AnIhropolaGie  et  d'Aidi6ola{ie  pr&uionqvei," 
Bnutek,  IS7>.  p.  344. 
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baskets.  The  vases  or  baskets  were  depo«ited  in  natural  or 
artificial  caves.  Here  we  have  a  very  characteristic  (uncral 
rite. 

Wc  have  been  careful  to  omit  none  of  the  discoveries 
made'.  These  sculptures,  paintings,  and  pieces  of  pottery, 
found  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  appear  to 
bear  witness  to  a  highci  culture  than  that  met  with  by  the 
first  Europeans  who  landed  on  ihe  eastern  coast  of  South 
America.  In  Brazil  and  Uruguay  stone  h;ilchcts,  weapons, 
and  implements  of  every  kind  have  frequently  been  picked 
up.  Lately  similar  weapons,  found  in  the  auriferous  de- 
posits of  the  province  of  MaranhSo,  on  the  northeast  co.i9t 
of  Brazil,  have  been  taken  to  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Paris.'  These  are,  as  Dr.  Hamy  remarked  at  the  time, 
analogous  to  those  which  come  to  us  from  Guiana,  Mar- 
tinicjue,  Guadaloupe,  Tahiti,  and  Upper  Peru,  thus  pleading 
in  favor  of  the  affinity  of  the  Guarani  group  with  the  races 
inhabiting  the  Antilles,  For  the  present  natives,  these 
stones  of  diverse  forms,  which  they  look  upon  with  supersti- 
tious terror,  have  all  fallen  from  the  sky.  It  is  interesting 
to  meet  in  America  with  a  legend  which  is  also  prevalent 
among  the  nations  of  the  Old  World.* 

Here  closes  our  archxological  task,'  We  have  given 
a  r^sum^  of  the  very  numerous  works  of  man  in  the  two 
America-s;  we  must  now  study  the  physical  conformation 
of  that  man  himself,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
following  chapter. 

' "  Bull.  Sue.  Anili. ,"  iSBi,  p.  306t 

'  "  Le»  Premkn  Hoaimetct  lei  Temp*  pT<-hitt<m^uo,"voL  I.,  p.  tl. 

'  Durlioto  Rodrlgnct  lut  rMentlf  foand.  wiiia  ihc  Emperor  o<  Ilnii),  lo  M. 
d«  QualTcfo^t,  a  bilcbrl  tA  )mIciIc  ;  which  hai  been  cnnsiiJccvd  lo  be  a 
rcnaikabtc  (act,  a*  no  depoiU  of  jadeile  hu  bvcn  known  in  America  until  veiy 
lately.  WLihin  ihc  lait  (ev  T^aXi,  hoirever,  jadeile  hu  been  disoovercd  La  litu 
both  ia  AU*ka  and  Nian^iu- 
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In  the  preceding  chapters  is  relnted  all  that  it  is  at  present 
possible  to  state  definitely  about  the  limes  which  preceded 
the  Spanish  invasion  in  America.  \Vc  have  seen  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  Nc^v  World  passing  successively  through 
the  pha^s  of  a  civilization  analogous  to  that  of  our 
ancestors;  struggling  with  humble  stone  weapons  against 
the  gigantic  animals  which  have  for  ever  disappeared,  piling 
up  huge  earthworks  to  defend  their  hearths,  to  honor  their 
gods,  or  their  dcaJ,  scaling  almost  inaccessible;  rocks  to  erect 
their  dwellings,  founding  towns,  building  monuments,  culti- 
vating the  arts,  establishing  governments,  and  obeying  fixed 
laws.  \Vc  must  now  study  these  men  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  physical  conformation,  examine  the  consequences 
which  result  from  these  studies,  and  the,  as  yet  very  incom- 
plete, conclusions  which  they  justify. 

Let  us  traverse  once  more  the  districts  where  wc  have 
noted  the  relics  or  mementos  of  man  :  let  us  demand  of  the 
sand  of  the  pampia.s,  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi,  the  hua- 
cas  of  Peru,  the  huts  of  the  Eskimo,  the  bones  which  they 
conceal.  Nothing  that  touches  thcic  questions  can  be  in- 
different to  the  thinker.  These  men.  of  whom  a  few  miser- 
able relics  are  the  sole  witnesses,  have  lived,  loved, 
struggled,  and  suflfcrcd  like  ourselves.  Their  life  has  been 
like  the  life  of  our  fathers,  their  past  like  the  past  ol  our 
own  race;  their  instincts,  their  aspirations,  their  ideas,  were 
like  the  instincts,  the  aspirations,  the  ideas,  of  our  predeces- 
sors. Unfortunately  these  bones,  the  importance  of  which 
was  once  not  even  suspected,  have  not  always  been  pre- 
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sen/ed  with  proper  care.  The  excavations  undertaken, 
either  out  ol  curiosity  or  in  search  of  treasures  dear  to 
credulity  and  avarice,  were  often  not  methodically  con- 
ducted, or  superintended  by  competent  men  ;  hence  nu- 
merous errors,  of  whicli  it  is  well  to  warn  the  reader  at  the 
outset. 

Amongst  the  most  ancient  human  relics  discovered  on 
American  soil  may  be  ranked  a  skull  brought  to  light  by  the 
works  of  a  railway  near  Denver,  three  and  a  half  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.'  It  lay  in  a  loess  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  all  displaced  ;  this  loess  covers  im- 
mense plains,  and  offers  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  glacial 
deposits  of  Europe.  We  have  already  noted  in  our  first 
chapter  that  it  has  yielded  numerous  implements,  of  a  make 
very  similar  to  those  o(  European  paleolithic  times.  Every 
thing  points  to  the  conclusion  that  this  skull  dates  from  the 
same  period  ;  but  we  have  no  details  as  to  its  structure,  and 
if  it  proves  the  existence  of  man  on  the  American  continent 
during  the  glacial  period,  it  docs  not  tell  us  what  this  man 
was  like,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  glaciers. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  very  curious  discoveries  of  Ame- 
ghino  in  the  La  Plata  pampas,  which  discoveries  were  sup- 
plemented and  confirmed  by  others  in  1882.'  The  whole  of 
the  country  between  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Rosario  along  the 
Parana,  is  a  vast  undulating  plain,  about  five  thousand 
square  leagues  in  area. 

The  pampean  formation  is  beneath  a  first  layer  of  vege- 
table earth  about  three  feet  deep ;  it  includes  an  upper 
layer  varying  from  fifteen  to  eighty  feet,  which  goes  down 
to  the  borders  of  the  stream  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  Gl>'ptodon,  Mylo- 
don,  and  Hoplophorus,  with  some  equine  and  ruminant  ani> 
mals ;    also  a  second  layer,  from  three  to  ten  feet  thick, 

'  Ch,  Abbott  :  "  The  ralciiliihk  Implcmenii  froei  ihc  CUc>>l  Drifi  in  ihc 
Villejr  of  lh«  Dclamr«  neir  Trenloa,  Ne«  Jency,"  "Report,  Peabodjr 
Humiin.  1S78,"  vol  II.,  p.  357. 

*C.  Vogi  ;    "  SqucUiw  bonuin  *MOci£  wu  Klrptodoaiw,'   "  BoU.   S 
Anlb..''iD(ttO<)l..  1S81. 
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where  the  bones  are  less  friable  and  better  preserved.  It 
contains  the  remains  of  the  Mastodon,  Megatherium,  ar 
Toxodon.  Koth,  to  whom  wc  owe  these  details,  looks  upoB 
the  two  layers  as  belonging  to  the  quaternary  age ;  but  he 
asserts  that  in  his  numerous  excavations  he  has  always 
found  the  two  faunx  completely  distinct. 

It  was  in  the  first  layer  that  the  human  relics  were  picked 
up,  near  Pontimelo  on  the  north  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  They  included  a  skull  with  the  lower  jaw ;  the  cer- 
vical vertcbrx  were  at  a  distance  from  the  skull;  the  ribs 
lay  here  and  there ;  and  one  femur  adhered  to  the  pelvis. 
The  bones  of  one  hand  were  in  their  place;  those  of  the 
other,  with  those  of  the  foot,  were  dispersed;  and  several 
were  missing. 

All  the  bones  were  decomposed,  and  the  outer  parts  were 
eaten  away  by  decay.  They  were  placed  beneath  the  cara- 
pax  of  a  Glyptodon,  turned  upside  down.  Under  the  skull 
were  found  an  oyster-shell  and  an  implement  of  deer-hom, 
on  which  humun  workmanship  was  scarcely  apparent. 

Such  are  the  fads;  we  are  bound  to  mention  them,  in 
order  to  omit  nothing  in  relation  to  the  important  subject 
under  notice.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  information  as  to 
the  shape  of  the  skull,  or  that  of  the  long  bones.  The  rapid 
displacements  resulting  from  rain,  wind,  and  rivulets  of 
water,  rcsultinf;  from  the  constant  storms  of  the  district,  pre- 
vent us,  moreover,  from  being  powtively  certain  of  the 
contemporaneity  of  the  owner  of  the  bones  with  the  Glypto- 
don. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  we  have  said  about  the 
human  skeletons  met  with  in  the  caves,  which  formed  the 
homes  or  burial-places  of  the  ancient  Americans.  Some  of 
these  bones  probably  dale  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  but 
the  obser\-ai  ions  made  arc  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to 
admit  of  any  final  conclusion. 

We  shall  make  but  one  exception  in  favor  of  the  skull 
of  Lagoa  Santa  (Braiil),  and  will  borrow  the  description 
given  by  M.  dc  Quatrcfagcs  at  the  meeting  of  the  Anthro- 
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pological  Congress  held  »t  Moscow  in  1879.'  "This  skull," 
he  says,  "  belonged  to  an  individual  more  than  thirty  years 
old ;  outside  it  presents  a  metallic,  bronzed  aspect ;  its 
weight  is  considerable.  The  z>-gotnatic  arches  are  broken 
in  the  middle;  the  styloid  processes  have  disappeared;  on 
the  right  temple  wc  sec  an  elliptical  opening  forty-eight  mil- 
limetres by  twenty,  probably  caused  by  the  blow  of  some 
instrument  which  caused  death.  The  forehead  is  low  and 
retreating,  as  in  all  American  skulls;  the  glabella  is  promi- 
nent i  the  supra'^rbital  ridges  arc  very  prominent ;  and  the 
occiput  is  almost  vertical.  The  external  occipital  protuber- 
ance is  wide,  smooth,  and  not  prominent ;  the  plane  of  the 
foramen  magnum  carried  forward  includes  a  horizontal  line 
joining  the  two  orbits.  The  cheek-bones  are  prominent, 
and  project  in  front.  The  orbits  arc  quadrangular,  arid  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  skull  are  vertical.  The  mastoid  pro- 
cesses are  small,  and  almost  completely  united.  On  the 
upi>er  jaw-bone  wc  see  fourteen  alveoli  more  or  less  frac- 
tured, and  the  second  molar  tooth  is  worn  away."' 

We  must  also  remark  that  the  capacity  of  the  cranium 
(1388  cubic  centimetres),  although  small,  is  greater  than  the 
average  of  the  skulls  of  the  Mound  Builders,  and  that  the 
cephalic  index  {69.73)  is  of  a  pronounced  dolichocephalic 
type.*  The  wearing  away  of  the  incisors,  of  which  wc  have 
already  had  occa.tion  to  speak,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lund.  He  looked  upon  this  characteristic  as  peculiar  to  the 
man  of  Sumidouro,  and  thought  that  it  ought  to  separate 
him  from  the  various  human  races,  except  perhaps  from  the 
ancient  Egj'ptians,  among  whom  the  same  peculiarity  is  met 
with.    To  Dc  Quatrefages,  on  the  contrary,  this  peculiarity, 

*  Betidci  the  account  si*«n  of  (hU  Ca«i{r«tii,  my  be  oeiUDlird  tbe  "  &U- 
inoiiei  d«  U  Soc  <!'  Hm,  ct  <]«  C^.  du  liietil." 

*  A  tl^uH,  (he  general  form  uF  wliicli  i>  very  Doch  the  lanc.  has  been  fonad 
«  Rmk  lil'*II,  on  Uie  bottlcn  ol  Illinoit.  Scbmidt :  "  Zar  Ui|;ctchkfate  Nord 
Kasitx\V\~ Anhiv /ir  Antknp*bgU,  vol.V..  p.  241. 

*  1  jixidB  and  rciiolto  iffina  tliat  lbs  ancient  ncct  of  Bnitl  «ere  dolicho- 
nphatic.  The  Mine  pcculiuHiy  u  u(  frequeai  occurrence  la  ihe  Uculb  picked 
Dp  in  the  pt*iai  of  llie  Arjjcniine  Republic,  and  Seftor  Moreno,  in  I 
tuu  the  tfme  lo  be  tnw  with  regatd  10  ihote  ttonibcpandenM) 
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noted  amongst  All  the  (ossil  European  races,  establishes  an 
unexpected  relationship  between  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  "  It  is  curious,"  he  adds, 
"  to  sec  so  striking  an  arliticiiLl  characteristic,  and  whid)  can 
only  result  froin  a  common  mode  of  mastication,  occurring 
amongst  palcontological  peoples  and  then  disappearing  en- 
tirely  amongst  the  living  races  of  the  two  continents." 

But  the  danger  of  too  hasty  general  iitation  is  here  exhib- 
ited in  a  striking  manner,  for  this  feature  is  common  not 
only  to  most  crania  of  the  northern  Indians  of  North 
America,  but  exhibited  almost  without  exception  among  the 
Eskimo  and  Hyperborean  people  now  living  in  North 
America  and  northeastern  Asia. 

Quatrcfagcs  also  aflinned  that  the  shape  of  the  head  found 
in  the  crania  of  Lagoa  Santa  is  met  with  on  the  shores  of 
both  oceans,  and  as  far  as  the  heart  of  the  Peruvian  Cordil- 
lera. It  is  also  seen  in  two  modem  Aymara  skulls,  and  in 
some  heads  examined  by  Wiener.  We  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  the  race  of  which  the  head  found  by  Lund  is  a 
type'  contributed  a  share,  at  present  undetermined,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Brazilian  and  Andeo-Peruvian  races. 
The  present  peoples  of  America,  like  those  of  Europe,  are 
the  issue  of  the  intermixture  of  several  races.  The  cro8»ngs 
are  true  modifications  of  fundamental  types.  The  men  of 
the  primitive  races  have  resisted  these  modifications;  they 
have  not  yet  completely  disappeared,  and  in  spite  of  varia- 
tions from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  an  attentive  study  fre- 
quently enables  us  to  recognize  a  predominant  type* 

The  exploration  of  the  shell-heaps,  which  arc  very  nume> 
rous  on  the  coasts  of  Oregon  and  California,  have  led  to 
interesting  results.*  In  many  places  excavations  have  yield- 
ed  the  mortars  and  pestles  so  characteristic  of  the  ancient 

'  Qualrcficct  aliachc*  ImpotuncQ  to  the  (act  itut  in  ihc  Lagoa  Sanu  ikalt 
■he  vtrticat  iliamelnraceedii  ilie  maiimum  iiuct«im  dumetcr.  ThU  doable 
cliaiacieT  alio  tccun  atDoae  living  men. 

'  Dc  QuaircfacM and  Ham]':  "  Cnnia  Elliiuca.~  Fotter:  "PrcbiMoric 
IUec>  u(  iho  U.  S.."  Chicago.  1873. 

*  f.  SduuMchci  "  Rcpwi,  Peabwly  Mwciun,"  i8;«,  tol.  II..  p.  S03. 
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inhabitants  of  the  country,  pieces  of  pottery,  little  steatite 
vases,  pipes,  daggers,  knives,  stone  arrow-points,  carvings  o( 
hard  stoni.',  and  bone  or  shell  implements.  In  one  of  these 
shell-heaps,  in  the  midst  of  rubbish  of  all  sorts,  were  picked 
up  thirty  skulls,  in  a  pretty  good  slate  of  preservation,  and 
two  or  three  nearly  complete  skeletons. 

The  Island  of  Santa  Catalina  contains  a  steatite  quarry, 
the  importance  of  which  is  attested  by  the  number  of  vases, 
pots.and  plates  in  every  stage  of  fabrication-  In  the  quarry 
lay  fifty  skulls,  which  had  belonged  to  these  ancient  work* 
men.  Twenly-ninc  were  in  a  state  to  be  measured;  the 
capacity  of  one  of  them  was  very  great,  amounting  to  1G80 
cc;  but  this  was  an  isolated  case  ;  the  average  is  low,  being 
only  1326C.C.  for  the  male  skulls  and  1379C.C.  for  the  female 
skulls. 

Thcskulls  taken  from  the  shell-heaps  of  Florida,  which  latter 
consist  chiefly  of  fresh-water  shells,  give  a  somewhat  higher 
average(i37;  t.c.').  They  are  of  remarkable  thickness,  reach- 
ing nearly  half  an  inch,  and  one  of  these  skulls  weighs  no 
less  than  99S  grammes,  a  weight  rarely  reached  by  fossD 
skulls." 

Rare  as  are  still  the  bones,  especially  the  skulls,  of  the 
Mound  Builders  which  have  been  carefully  examined,  either 
from  the  pt>int  of  view  of  their  structure,  or  that  of  the 
deposit  in  which  they  were  discovered,  we  are  already  able 
to  establish  certain  general  characteristics,  such  as  the  small 
height  and  capacity  of  the  skull,  the  obliquity  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch,  flattening  of  the  tibia,  and  perforation  of  the 
humerus.  These  characteristics  are  met  with  in  most  skele- 
tons of  the  so<ailed  Mound  Builders,  and  they  may  even 
help  us  to  distinguish  between  their  bones  and  those  of  the 
more  modem  Indians,  who  often  appropriate  for  their  own 
dead  the  tombs  of  those  who  preceded  them. 

In  saying  that  these  arc  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
more  ancient  bones  found  in  the  mounds,  we  do  not  pretend 

'"Report,  Pttbody  Hoiciim.'*  1871,  p.  13.    FoMcr:    "Vt^,  Raem,"  p- 
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to  deny  the  existence  of  numerous  exceptions.  Nowhere, 
either  in  the  Old  or  New  Worid,  do  we  find  exactly  similar 
forms,  or  absolutely  typical  racial  characteristics.  Exces- 
Hvc  variety  is  the  general  law.  which  still  remains  unex- 
plained. One  of  the  most  ancient  skulls  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  mound  period  was  discovered  in  the  county 
of  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  under  a  mound  which  contained 
numerous  human  remains.  This  skull  lay  at  a  depth  of 
about  thirty  feet  and  from  the  mound  rose  venerable  trees, 
the  offspring  of  a  yet  more  ancient  forest,  for  their  roots 
clasped  the  old  trunks  of  their  predecessor*.  Since  the 
erection  of  this  mound,  the  Mississippi  had  accumulated 
allu\-ial  deposits  to  the  height  of  six  feet.  Near  by  was 
picked  up,  under  identical  conditions,  the  tooth  of  a  masto- 
don. Every  thing  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original 
owner  of  this  tooth  was  the  contemporary  of  the  man  with 
whom  chance  had  associated  him  in  a  common  tomb.  If  a 
single  proof  is  not  enough  to  justify  a  belief  in  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  this  skull,  it  would  seem  that  the  total  of  the 
proofs  we  give  will  enable  us  to  assert  it  with  something  of 
confidence.  We  still  hesitate,  however;  for  not  only  is  it 
small  and  oval,  difTering  little  from  modern  skulls,  but  Swal. 
low.  in  giving  an  account  of  these  facts  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science'  added  a 
description  of  an  excavation  under  bb  own  supervision  in  a 
neighboring  mound,  which  he  claims  to  be  of  the  same  peri- 
od. Several  bodies  had  been  deposited  in  this  sepulchre, 
the  bones  were  decomposed,  and  only  a  few  little  heaps  of 
gray  dust  remained,  last  relics  of  man.  On  the  other  band 
were  picked  up  numerous  fragments  of  pottery,  and  vases 
ornamented  with  drawings  rcprcacnting  heads,  busts,  some- 
times the  entire  bodies  of  men  and  women.  These  figures 
are  of  an  elevated  t>'pc,  too  little  in  harmony  with  the 
antiquity  claimed  for  the  mound. 

In  other  places  we  come  to  opposite  conclusions.  In  1872 
Foster'  called  attention  to  the  resemblance  of  certain  skulls 

'  ■'  Report.  Am.  Asioc  ,■■  DotlUnd.  1873.  p-  403. 
*"R<pgti,  Am.  Auoc,"  Dnbuqnc,  tows,  1S73. 
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found  near  Chicago,  at  Meronif  Indiana,  and  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  This  resemblance  also  exists  between  the  weapons, 
■pottery,  and  ornaments,  as  well  as  in  the  earthworks,  and 
justilies  us  in  deciding  on  the  identity  of  the  population  of 
these  regions.  The  bones  present  the  characteristics  wc  are 
in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  as  belonging  to  inferior  races. 
Thus  the  examination  of  a  skull  found  at  Dubuque,  that  of 
another  of  from  Dunlcith  mound,  Illinois  (fig.  208,  D),  with 
the  study  of  numerous  cranial  fragments  found  at  Merom,* 
and  at  Chicago,  show  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the 
Neanderthal'  skull  (fig.  208,  C),  one  of  the  lowest  of  those 
which  excavations  have  yielded  in  Europe. 

These  arc  not  exceptional    facts;  the    skull    found    at 
Stimpson's  mound  (fig.  20S,  B)  reminds  us  of  that  of  Bor- 

K 


Fic  loS. — A.  Europejin  ikull.    B.  SlimpMiii'i  UMund  ikull.  C,  Tbe  Ne*n4er> 
th»I  kkull.     A  Dunteilh  mound  tkuU.     £,  Skull  of  Chunpuuoc. 

rcby,  the  degraded  type  of  which  is  celebrated  ;  those  from 
Kennicott  mound  are  also  characterized  by  a  very  low  fore- 
head. The  skull  of  an  infant,'  as  f.ir  as  can  be  determined, 
for  it  is  very  incomplete,  is  still  stranger,  for  it  resembles, 
more  than  any  other  known  skull,  those  of  the  anthropoid 
apes. 

'  It  im  only  fall  lo  odd  tliit  otbn  iliulU,  fouBd  M*r  Hmoid,  are  o(  a  toperlor 
lyp«  ;  bat  ihej'  wcr«  Ukcn  from  tlonc  giavct,  th«  wklb  of  wfaich  are  funned  of 
very  ihin  iJ«Im  of  tionc.  corercd  in  wtdi  Sit  itonm.  It  it  probAbte  that  ibeu 
lepukhm  are  thoM  of  i  Uici  period. 
'  '■  Let  rremien  Homines  ct  l*i  Temp»  prjhidortqne*."  rol.  I.,  p.  149, 
*  ThUikuIlwM  kept  in  tbc  cotleclioni  of  the  Acadcmjrof  SdeQc«BiChic*tD. 
It  WIS  dcslroyctl  in  Ibc  great  fire  of  1S71. 
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ancient  races  of  Wisconsin,  characteristics  subsequently 
modified  either  by  crossing  with  a  superior  race  or  perhaps 
by  the  progress  of  the  primitive  race  itself- 

The  prominence  of  the  brows  is  no  less  exaggerated 
in  two  skulls,  one  from  a  mound  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,' 
the  other  from  a  tumulus  in  Tennessee.'  The  teeth  of  the 
latter  are  worn  and  several  of  tliem  show  traces  of  decay. 
The  head  is  in  every  case  depressed  on  the  right  side,  probably 
from  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  earth  after  burial. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  mounds  erected  in  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  we  have  said  that  they  were 
the  work  of  a  people  that  had  covered  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  Missiiisippi  with  earthworks.'  We  may  mention 
the  great  mound  of  the  Red  River,  in  which  were  found  the 
fragments  of  a  skull  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  remind- 
ing us,  in  its  massive  proportions,  of  that  of  Neanderthal; 
and  a  circuiar  mound  near  the  Detroit  River,  which  latter 
yielded  eleven  skeletons,  and  besides  them  sepulchral  vases, 
hatchets,  arrow-points,  scissors,  stone  drills,  pipes,  and  shell 
ornaments.  The  skulls  are  mostly  in  bad  condition.  One 
from  Circular  mound  has  a  cranial  index  of  74.1.  one  from 
Western  mound  of  76,7,  and  another  from  Fort  Wayne 
of  77-3-  Objects  were  also  obtained  made  of  copper  which 
doubtless  came  from  Lake  Superior,  a  needle  several  inches 
long,  and  a  collar  made  of  seeds,  threaded  on  a  cord  manu- 
factured out  of  the  fibres  of  bark.  Did  all  these  objects 
form  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  tomb?  We  are  justified 
in  doubting  it,  fur  the  cinders  of  a  hearth  were  also  dis- 
covered, and  we  may  presume  that  the  habitation  of  the  liv- 
ing had  succeeded  the  last  abode  of  the  dead.  This  habita- 
tion must  h.ivc  been  very  ancient,  for  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  country  remember  to  have  seen  the  mound  covered 
with  venerable  trees,  which  have  now  disappeared. 

'  Aniritan  Antiquarian,  July,  1879, 

'Jonet:  "Explorations  ol  Aboripn*!  Rcmtitii  <A  Tcttnnuc,"  "Siaith. 
Cant.  ,''«oL  XXII. 

'Cniiiun:  "The  Andeni  Hen  of  ihe  Qtttx  L«kct,"  Am.  Am..  Demit, 
iStj.   "CoDf.  dM  Am.,"  LnxcnbouiK,  1877,  p.  t%. 
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One  of  the  skulls  found  in  these  last  excavations  and 
deposited  in  the  Pcabody  Museum  presents  important  pceuli< 
antics.  It  is  singularly  low  and  long,  and  although  adult, 
for  the  sagittal  suture  is  united,  its  capacity  scarcely  amounts 
to  fifty-six  cubic  inches,  or  nine  hundred  and  sevcnteei 
cubic  centimetres.  According  to  Mwrton's  tables  the  meani 
capacity  of  an  Indian  skull  is  eighty-four  cubic  inches,  and 
the  minimum  capacity  obscn-cd  by  that  eminent  anthro> 
pologist  was  sixty-nine  cubic  inches.  The  difference  is 
decided,  and  this  skull  if  normal  is  certainly  one  of  the 
smallest  known.      Another  peculiarity  is  no  less  important : 


Flo.  aio.— Skull  from  a  mound  ia 
TenncMcc. 


Fta,  Jii. — Skull  from  a  mound  b 
HiaMoff. 


the  distance  between  the  temporal  crests  on  either  side 
of  the  frontal  bone  nearly  always  varies  between  three  and 
four  inches.  The  minimum  known  at  the  present  day  is 
two  inches,  and  yet  in  the  Detroit  skull  it  is  not  more  than 
three  fourths  of  an  inch.  This  is  doubtless  a  very  pronounced 
Simian  character,  such  as  is  met  with  in  the  chimpanzee, 
for  example.  Professor  Wyman,  who  carefully  examined 
this  skull,  asserts  that  it  has  not  been  subjected  to  any 
artificial  deformation.  Here  then  we  have  a  curious  fact : 
but  it  impos-Mblc  to  come  to  any  serious  conclusion  from 
case    of    such    extrenne    vsriatinn,    a    variation   which 
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probably  individual,  for  it  is  not  met  with  in  any  of  the 
other  skulls  from  the  same  source.' 

Though  most  of  the  skuHs  which  can  be  attributed  with 
any  certainty  to  the  so-called  Mound  Builders  arc  short  or 
brachyccphalic,  there  arc  numerous  exceptions;  and  often 
beneath  the  same  mound  have  been  found  skulls  which 
appear  to  date  from  the  same  period,  yet  which  present  dif- 
ferent fonns;  numerous  excavations  have  established  similar 
facts  in  the  Old  World,  which  naturally  lessens  the  impor- 
tance that  one  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  mere  form. 

A  (ew  examples  will  better  elucidate  the  questions. 
Putnam' mentions  two  skulU,  one  brachyccphalic  and  the 
other  dolichocephalic,  lying  in  the  same  tomb.  Of  eight 
skulls  from  the  great  Red  River  mound,  three  only  arc 
brachyccphalic.  On  the  other  hand,  of  four  found  on 
Chambers'  Island,  Wisconsin,  three  are  decidedly  brachy- 
ccphalic. Ten  skulls  have  been  found  under  the  sepulchral 
mound  at  Fort  Wayne,  of  which  one  i.s  long,  or  dolicho- 
cephalic, while  the  others  are  medium,  or  orthoccphalic,  or 
even  brachyccphalic,  with  a  cephalic  index  var^-tng  from 
seventy-seven  to  cighty>two  in  those  that  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  measure.  The  forehead  is  retreating,  the  eyebrows 
are  prominent,  and  the  bone  is  of  average  thickness.  These 
characteristics  are  met  with  in  all  the  skulls,  although  in  this 
case  the  interment  appears  to  date  from  different  periods. 
In  Michigan,  the  skulls  found  under  the  mounds  are  dolicho- 
cephalic, and  the  tibix  platycncmic' 

Dr.  Farquharson  *  has  examined  twenty-five  skulls  ob- 
tained from  different  mounds;  the  average  cephalic  index 
was  7$.8,  or  in  other  words  the  form  is  slightly  dolicho- 
cephalic. Cut  examined  sixty-seven  skulls  from  the  stone 
graves  of  Tennessee,  of  which  nineteen  are  brachycephalic, 

' "  Kfpoit,  PntKxly  Huwam,"  1S73.  p-  U.  "  Report,  Aai.  Amoc.."  Bu&hi, 
1S76. 

'  "  Rcpon,  Pcabodx  M«inm."  1878.  vol.  IL,  p.  316. 

■  Hnbbaid :  "  Am.  AnI.."  M*tcb.  iBBo. 

*  "  Ob*ervktlon>  oa  th«  Cnnii  fran  Uw  Swoc  Cnvc*  m  TwaCTiw."  "  tt»- 
port,  Pobodjr  MoMm."  itH.  U.,  p.  }6i. 
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five  only  dolichocephalic,  eighteen  orthocephalic,  and  fifteen 
artificially  depressed.'  Jones,  after  the  examination  of 
twenty-one  skulls,  also  found  in  the  stone  graves  of  Tennes- 
see, obtained  a  somewhat  different  result.  He  found  no 
dolichocephalic  skull,  but  five  were  orthocephalic,  eight 
brachy cephalic,  and  eight  artificially  deformed  (fig.  2lo). 

In  Missouri  two  categories  of  skulls  have  been  authentU 
cated,  difTering  as  much  from  each  other  as  do  those,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Caucasian  and  the  Negro  races.'  The  skele- 
tons are  in  the  same  position.  Vases,  weapons,  and  imple- 
ments of  the  same  kind  have  been  placed  alike  near  both, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  race,  or  that  they  do  not  date  from  the  same  period. 

Individual  variations  are  considerable.  The  skull  of  a 
child  from  Atacama  is  mentioned,  in  which  the  cephalic 
index  is  only  66;  and  another,  found  under  a  mound  of 
Alabama,  in  which  it  reaches  111.8.  tUxccpt,  perhaps,  in 
such  extreme  cases,'  the  same  facts  can  be  authenticated  in 
Europe  during  pre-historic  times,  and  have  been  perpetuated 
to  our  own  day.  Must  we  look  upon  this  as  the  result  of  a 
very  ancient  admixture  of  races,  as  examples  of  atavism,  or  can 
it  be  that  the  mode  of  life  and  differencesof  the  occupation, 
prolonged  during  centuries,  have  exercised  such  influence? 
Whatavcr  may  be  the  cause  of  these  modifications,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  exist,  and  u-e  must  not  fail  to  recognize  that, 
in  taking  the  shape  of  the  skull  as  characteristic  of  a  race, 
we  obtain  results  as  unsatisfactory  in  the  New  as  in  the  Old 
World. 

We  are  far  from  accepting  the  theory  of  Morton*  who 
constantly  proclaimed  a  unity  of  physical  type  amongst  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  Americas,  with  the  sole  exception 

'  "  Rcwnt  Eiplorationi  ol  Moandi  DMr  Davenpoil,  Iowa."  "  Report,  Am. 
Anoc,"  Deiioii,  iSjj. 

'  Conuit :  "  Fooipiinli  ol  Vttnuhed  R»ce»." 

*  "  In  no  p>n  o(  the  vodd,"  ia\A  Reitiut.  "  doei  cnni>l  nofphologj  prnent 
diScmces  moM  in>rlu<lor«iimDniiio[c  exaggtnicd."  "  EtbnaU  Sduilioi," 
pp.  57,  98. 

*"Cnin>*  Anieric*Bt:or,  AC<>(np>r*tir«Viawof  I^Shiilbof  Vatknt  Ab» 
ripnal  Naiiont  uf  N'onh  and  South  America,"  rhiladelphia,  l3j9. 
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of  the  Eskimo.'  To  him  the  long  skulls  of  the  Peruvians  do 
not  differ  from  the  round  ones  oC  the  Indians,  cxccjit  on 
account  of  the  pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected  during 
infancy,  and  the  result  of  which  would  have  been  to  modify 
the  primitive  form.  He  adds  that  amongst  all  those  races 
the  same  mode  of  burial  was  adopted,  and  that  from  Canada 
to  Patagonia  the  dead  were  placed  in  a  sitting  posture.  We 
have  already  shown  how  little  foundation  there  is  (or  this 
latter  assertion.  The  first,  though  it  had  been  accepted  by 
such  aav.ints  as  Agassiz,  Nott,  Meigs,  and  many  others,  is 
also  now  generally  abandoned,  and  important  discoveries 
are  every  day  rendering  its  further  defence  impossible. 

The  form  of  the  skull  can  have,  however,  but  a  very  gen- 
eralized value.  We  find  among  the  Eskimo  such  extremes 
of  length  as  199  and  165  mm.,  with  respective  breadths  of 
137  and  144  mm.,  which  is  sufficient  to  show  that  great  cau- 
tion must  be  used  in  generalizing  from  such  characters. 

This  negative  conclusion  is  the  only  one  that  can  as  yet 
be  formulated.  The  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
moat  eminent  anthropologists  add  to  the  intrinsic  difficuU 
tics  which  arc  already  so  great.  Let  us  take,  for  e.xamp!e, 
the  Scioto  skull  discovered  under  a  mound  near  Chillicothc. 
This  skull,  remarkable  for  its  vertical  and  transverse  devel. 
opment,  and  for  the  truneatcd  form  of  the  hinder  portion, 
was  long  looked  upon  as  presenting  the  most  complete  type 
of  the  Mound  crania.*  Messrs.  Dc  Quatrcfagcs  and  Hamy,* 
in  their  magnificent  work  tell  us  that  "the  orbits  are  wide 
and  quadrangular,  the  nose  is  prominent,  the  upper  jaws 
are  deep,  heavy,  massive,  and  slightly  projecting."  Dr. 
Wilson  describes  the  skull  as  decidedly  brachyccphalic  :  ac- 
cording to  him  the  forehead  is  wide  and  lofty,  and  the  de- 

'  "QuatKfKgct  and  Hamy,  in  th«  "Cmnia  Eihnica,"  place  ibe  Eiktma  in 
llio  Honf^liiin  snntp  becaute  Ihey  appear  to  tlum,  at  lo  Klurton,  more  nearly 
related  to  Ui«  jrellow  tjrpe  than  I9  (h«  Anctiean.  Tlie  Etkino  are  gtBeraliy 
dotiehooqthalie. 

*S<tuJera>id  Davit;  "Anc.  M<>«.a«tl>eHluIu^pl Valle;."  "Smith.  CoM.' 
»oI.  I.,  pi.  XLVII.  and  XLVUI 
"  Craiua  Eihnica,"  p.  464. 
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pression  noticed  i<t  artificial.*  Morton  gives  a  different  de- 
scription, and  Dr.  Foster  looks  upon  the  Scioto  skull  as 
merely  that  of  a  modem  Indian.  These  contradictions  i!- 
luslratc  the  inconvenience  of  too  absolute  theories  in  the 
present  state  of  science.  An  attempt  is  made  to  assign  all 
the  skulls  of  one  race  to  a  single  type,  without  taking  into^ 
consideration  the  vast  territor)'  inhabited  by  that  race,  or 
the  biological  conditions  under  M-hich  it  lived. 

What  would  appear  to  be  proved  is  the  relatively  small 
cranial  capacity  of  the  Mound  skulls,  which  is  also  a  charac* 
ter  found  among  the  various  living  races  of  America,  cspe- 
cially  the  Greenland  Eskimo.  Some  mcasurementit  will 
enable  us  to  judge  better  of  this. 


Source. 


No,  ■>f  SkDlli 


Skulls  pxxmined  b;  farquhanan 
Skulli  ci»minecl  byjonti'      . 
Tcnneuee  Sione  Gtavu 
K«aiuvky        .... 

Albanr  

Rock  Kiver    .... 
Henry  County 

Sms-C«t>l>na  Id.  Calitomia 
Suuk^Cnii,  Cklifornia'  . 


■S 
>i 
30 
M 
9 

■  1 

tSMile 

■  3  Kmiolo 
40  Male 
ja  FgmaW 


UuMDun  iMinlnDuiD 


c  c. 

1667 
1815 

I  HO 
1S40 
1540 
IS40 

rUo 
I4JI 

161; 


e.  c 
9J6 
tioo 
io«4 
IIJO 
IIJO 

irjo 
1130 
i)3i 
1093 
■  ■44 
■otS 


ATcrace. 


e.  c. 
M$8 
1318 

IJ4« 
IJIJ 
tlOO 

t»J 
1305 

1316 

l»79 
1365 


These  averages  are  low,  and  they  appear  still  lower  if  wc 
compare  them  with  those  obtained  from  other  races.  Wc 
borrow  most  of  the  following  table  from  a  very  interesting 
work  by  Dr.  Topinard,  published  in  the  Revue  tfAnthrppo- 
logie.)M\y.  1882:  

'"Pnth,  Man,"  vol.  ![.,  p.  tl?.  C"r  hat  *I>o  (lulilikhrd  in  llic  rcporti  of 
tbe  PtAbody  Mnwum  10  exc<U<nt  article  on  tlib  ^nnliMi :  "  ObaervatiMU  on 
the  Cnnla  rram  the  Stone  Girvcii  of  TenneiiWe.'' 

*Tha  amiags  (or  the  tkulli  of  mcD  ■*  I4S9<  for  (hoie  of  women,  ItSO. 
Jonei.  *■  Smiihi.  Cont.."  *ol.  XXII. 

*  Accordlnj!  to  Iblorton,  the  ikiill*  of  the  Indian  of  to.da7  gtte  on  kn  iTeiage 
B4  cubic  inchc*  or  1339  c.  c.,  uid  act  1376,  *i  dated  b^Dr.  WyBSO. 


^^^^^^^^^^^Tff^fS^^tMSRrS^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

W              Nn.  or  Skulls 
1                   BHmtned. 

Rich. 

CapMltir.                          _^| 

■     n 

■        S 

^^H           loi 

^H 

31 

WllirK  KACKS. 
Solulr^ ;  pa1f»lllhic  period 
Cave  of  (he  Dead  Man ;  neoliihj':  pel 
Bave  Cave          .... 
Galie 

■iod 

tsas  c                      ^^H 

14S3  "             ^^M 
146s  '-             ^^M 
1463  ■•              ^m 

itn  ■■       M 

1499              ^^H 

147$                       ^^H 

14M  c^               ^^H 

'473                                ^1 
N49    "                  _^H 

l»SO   "                  ^^H 

■401    ■■                   ^^M 
[409   -                     ^H 

1317   c            ^H 

•337                                ^M 

14x3                 ^m 

Meiovinginni  at  Chello    . 
Parlhians  of  the  l»iU  century 
Dutch  of  Zaindam     . 
Auvctgnais  of  St.  Neciaire 
Bai  Kretoni         .... 
I)jttc|iies  of  Si.  Jean  i!c  i.at 
iiiLvipif-  t>f  ZaraiiH)  Guipuzcoa    . 

C'oati,  Slav,  nice 

Conicani  of  Avepcta,  iSih  century 

YKLLOW  kACBS. 

Chinnc 

javaneM  (colL  Vrolik) 
PolyQe<iian*         .... 

Eskimo  ol  Grernlantl  (Hayea)   . 
[^'.kimoufN   W.  America  (Dall) 
Aleutiani  (Dili) 

BLACK    XACKS. 

Ilotlentolt          .... 

Ausiraliant         .... 

Wdiein  NegToe* 

New  Caleiloii  tana       .         , 

We  must  descend  very  low  in  the  human  scale  to  find               ^H 
races  presenting  so  small  a.  cranial  capacity  as  the  American              ^H 
Indiana  of  the  Mound  period.                                                                      ^H 

A  few  exceptional  skulU  have,  however,  been  found  ;  one                ^H 
of  those  from  a  stone  grave  of  Tennessee  measures  no  less              ^H 
than  1825  c.  c' ;  it  is  equal,  in  consequence,  to  the  skull  of               ^H 
Cuvier.     Another  skull  is  mentioned,  also  picked  up  in   a                ^^M 
stone  grave,  which  reaches  11367  c.  c.     Dr.  Jones  possesses              ^H 
one  in  h)»collcction  of  16&8  c.  c;  the  Army  Medical  Museum                ^H 
at  Washington  another,  discovered  in   Illinois,  of  178;  c.  c;               ^^M 
and  Schoolcraft  speaks  of  one  of  1704  c.  c.     Compared  with                ^H 
the  Albany  skull,  which  only  measured  936  c.  c*  these  dif-              ^| 

'  I.,  Can :   "  Oh«.   on  the  Cnnk  (ram    the  Stone  GfMs  in  TcnneMce."                  ^^M 
"  P«abod}-  Maieum  Repotis,"  t«I.  II..  p.  38J.                                                                         ^^H 

'  Wyman  mmiiont  »  >hall  of  oputlj  unoDBtiag  onij  to  $$0  c.  c,  b«t  it  ll                       ^1 
that  of  a  microcephalic  penoo.                                                                                                    ^^H 
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ferences  arc  considerable.  Skulls  of  extreme  size  are  a  grave 
argument  against  the  value  of  averages;  it  is  evident  ihat 
they  vitiate  all  the  results  that  can  be  obtained. 

If  it  remain  proved  that  the  development  of  the  cranial 
volume  amongst  the  various  races  of  the  New  World  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  other  human  racex,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  except  perhaps  those  who  are  accounted  the  most 
inferior  of  thcglobc.  this  may  be  an  anatomical  characteristic 
rather  than  a  psychological  one,  and  we  must  not  assume 
from  it  that  the  people  were  of  inferior  intelligence.  Other 
causes  doubtless  influence  the  intellectual  worth ;  no  one 
would  dream  of  comparing  the  ancient  Peruvians,  the  most 
advanced  people  of  South  America,  with  the  wandering, 
sav^c,  and  blood-thirsty  Indiansof  North  America :  yet  the 
average  capacity  of  the  skulls  of  the  latter  is  1359  c.  c, 
whilst  that  of  the  Peruvians  is  only  1250  c.  c.  In  glancing 
through  the  preceding  table,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
cranial  capacity  is  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  value  of 
the  race,  and  if  from  an  individual  point  of  view  the  skulls 
of  Cuvier  and  Byron  arc  of  large  capacity,  numbers  of  re- 
markable and  even  of  eminent  men  might  be  mentioned 
whose  cranial  capacity  was,  on  the  contrary,  very  small.  The 
skull  of  Dante  scarcely  exceeds  the  average,  whilst  three 
skulls  of  unknown  men,  taken  from  the  potter's  field  of  Paris, 
reach  the  maximum.  The  superiority  of  a  people,  therefore, 
does  not  depend  cither  on  cranial  cap-icity  or  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  certain  bones.  It  is  evident  that  other  factors 
enter  into  the  question,  of  which  we  arc  as  yet  pretty 
ignorant. 

The  flattened  form  of  the  shin  bone  or  tibia,  called  platyc- 
ncmia,  is  frequently  met  with  among  the  various  American 
races  (figs.  212,  213);  it  is  often  more  pronounced  than  in 
the  gorilla  or  chimpanKec.'  Wyman  looks  upon  this  as  a 
distinctive  characteristic,  for  under  certain  mounds  it  is  met 
with  in  nearly  all  the  tibia  discovered,  and  those  in  which  it 

'  Vi'iih  ihnc  two  monkcT",  it>«  ibrui  Kluicn  bclorcn  the  tw»  dUin^un  Ufe?. 
(Sllnun :  "  Rtp.  Am.  Aaoc.,'  DcUcit.  iBts,  p.  316. 
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does  not  occur  generally  belong  to  men  buried  later  than 
the  erection  of  the  tumulus.  But,  although  these  platycncmic 
or  sabre-bladc-like  tibi*  arc  common  among  the  big 
monkeys,  it  docs  not  follow  that  we  ought  to  look  upon  it 
as  characteristic  of  inferiority.  White  resemng  this  point, 
it  is  certain  that  amongthc  bones  collected  from  the  mounda 
of  Kentucky,  MUaouri.  Michigan,  and  Indiana,  as  also  from 
the  Floridashcll-hcaps,  the  nunnber  of  those  in  which  platyc- 
nemia  occurs  may  be  estimated  at  thirty  per  cent.  It  is  no 
less  marked  in  a  certain  number  of  tibiae  discovered  in  the 
recesses  of  the  celebrated  Mammoth  Cave.' 

Platycnemia  i.s  yet  more  apparent,  and  the  sharp  edge 
more  pronounced,  in  the  tibia;  taken  from  the  great  mound 
of  the  Red  River,  and  in  those  of  Fort  Wayne."  The  tumuli 


Fic.  3IS. — S«cllon  of  kn  otilinnry  tibia 
*t  tho  lc*«l  of  ibo  nuirirni  (oramm. 


FlO.  ilj. — Section  <A  •  plalycnetaic 
libii. 


of  the  St.  Clair  River,  those  erected  near  Lake  Huron,  with 
a  very  ancient  one  situated  on  Chambers'  Island,  Wisconsin, 
furnish  analogous  examples.'  Beneath  all  these  mounds, 
human  remains  are  associated  with  stone  implements,  bones 
of  birds  and  fish,  rude  pottery  and  necklaces  of  leeth  or  little 
bones,  all  objects  attesting  a  poorly  developed  culture. 

On  some  of  these  tibia:  the  relation  of  the  transverse 
diameter  to  the  anteroposterior  is  onlyo-0;  even  this  is 
not  the  extreme  limit,  for  in  certain  bones  from  a  mound 


'  "  RcpMi,  Penbody  MatcDin,"  1A75.  p.  41J, 
'  Gillman  :  "  Rtp..  Am.  Awoc."  Buffalo.  tS76. 
'  "  Rrpott.  Peabodjr  UnMiun,"   187^     Shan : 
liqutty."  p.  JO, 


"Nonh  Americuud  An- 
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near  the  Detroit  River  it  is  as  low — exceptionally  so,  we 
must  add — as  O-43,  and  even  040.  These  figures  arc  re- 
miukablt:,  and  they  will  be  better  understood  if  we  compare 
them  with  those  given  by  Broca  (or  the  old  man  of  Cro- 
Magnon;  the  relation  between  the  two  diameters,  he  tells 
us,  is  0.68,  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  extrcmcst  cases  of  pla> 
tycnemia  observed  in  France. 

Platycncmia,  as  well  as  the  compression  of  the  femora, 
which  i$  generally  considerable,  are  perhaps  the  results  of 
the  truly  immense  efforts  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Amciica,  being  without  domestic  animals,  were  condemned 
to  make.  They  had  to  follow  game  on  foot,  and  overtake  it 
by  speed  ;  they  bad  to  carry  heavy  loads  across  mountains 
and  marshes ;  so  that  it  neeil  not  cause  much  wonder  if  their 
physical  conformation  was  affected  by  such  3  mode  of  life. 
Some  anatomists  look  wpon  these  anomalies  as  the  result  of 
greater  liberty  in  the  movement  of  the  foot  and  a  more  con- 
stant habit  of  prehension.  Perhaps  we  ought  also  to  take 
into  account  the  kind  of  food  eaten  by  these  populations, 
which  in  course  of  time  might  modify  the  bony  parts.  It 
is,  however,  certainly  an  indication  of  a  low  type  of  physical 
structure. 

Wc  have  said  that  the  flattening  of  the  tibia  was  much 
more  rare  in  Europe  than  in  America.  It  is  easy,  however, 
to  give  examples  of  it  on  the  former  continent ;  Uusk  *  was 
one  of  the  first  to  notice  it  in  bones  from  Gibraltar ;  Carter 
Blake,*  in  others  found  in  Wiltshire,  which  date  from  neo- 
lithic times  ;  Dr.  Prunieres,'  in  numerous  skeletons  from  the 
department  of  Loz^re,  also  dating  from  the  same  period ; 
Baron  von  Duben,*  on  those  from  Scandinavia;  Bertrand,* 
on  a  tibia  found  at  Clichy ;  Broca,*  on  another  from  Sainte- 

'  '■  BulL  Soc.  ADih.."  1869.  p.  (48. 

*  "  JoDRial  of  Ihe  Anih.  Soc.  o[  London,"  1865,  p.  146. 
■  "  Bull.  Soc.  Anlh.."  1S7S.  p.  314. 

*  "  Tlic  libia  ii  alo-ayi  oompreucd,  roembliag  >  ubre  "  (*'  Caag.  pnb.  de 
Copcntiseue."  1869.  p.  343).     "  Mat.."  1869,  p.  544. 

'  ■'  Bull.  Soc.  Anth,."  Fcbmarj.  1GO9. 

*  "  BuU.  Soc.  Anth.."  1S66.  p.  641. 
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Suzanne  (Sarthc).  Side  by  side  wilh  these  specimens  the 
tibia:  found  by  Dupont  in  the  caves  of  Belgium,'  with  a  great 
number  of  others  dating,  to  all  appcaranre,  from  paleolithic 
times,  are  triangulaf,  resembling  those  of  modern  Europeans. 
The  characteristics,  then,  which  have  been  proposed  in  order 
to  differentiate  races  have  existed  from  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity, and  among  the  most  varied  peoples;  this  is  without 
doubt  an  important  fact. 

The  perforation  of  the  humerus  has  also  been  considered 
^a  racial  charaelcrislic  by  Dr.  Topinard,  although  we  arc  un- 
|1>lc  to  say  what  race  or  races,  if  any.  bequeathed  this  peculi- 
arity to  their  descendants.  It  is  very  frequently  noticed  in 
bones  from  the  mounds,  and  often  occurs  upon  half  of  those 
picked  up.  Going  toward  the  south  this  proportion  dimin- 
ishes, until  it  is  no  more  than  thirty-onc  per  cent.  The  Pea. 
body  Museum  contains  no  less  than  eighty  humeri  found 
beneath  the  mounds  of  the  west,  or  under  those  of  Florida, 
of  which  twenty-five  are  perforated ;  it  also  contains  fifty- 
two  humeri  belonging  to  white  races,  in  only  two  of  which 
this  typical  characteristic  occurs.'  Side  by  side  with  these 
facts,  of  ten  skeletons  found  at  Fort  Wayne  but  one  has  per- 
foration of  the  olecranon  fossa. 

It  is  difficult,  then,  to  establish  a  general  law;  it  has  been 
said  that  this  perforation' is  a  characteristic  of  physical  in- 
feriority, which  assertion  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  is  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  among  the  anthropoid  apes'  than 
among  men,  among  negroes'  or  Indians  than  among  whites; 

'  ]|un7  tdli  lu.  hoKCicr,  that  *  libis  (ron  Ihc  Uoy«1  c*va  U  pbirmcmic. 
•'  Bull.  Soc.  Amh.."  1873.  p.  4J7. 

*  ••  Kc)K>M.  Peibody  Mbuubi."  187a.  p.  afl.  "Con^  lU*  Am.,'"  Lbkod- 
boorg.  1877.  »ol-  •■■  P-  69- 

'Which  may  have  bc«o  i)ie  mult  oi  Uie  Icngiliof  ihcboaehiadetinsilwplajr 
of  I  lie  »rilcul>lloe. 

*  Wjrm&n  has  aBtheDlicaKd  the  pcrfoimiiua  tA  Iba  olecranon  fona  on  bat  ant 
o(  the  humeri  o(  tbe  tw»  male  |;onltu  th*l  h«  was  sblc  to  euAiine.  He  did 
not  find  it  on  a  female  chlmpaniee,  nor  on  a  laale  aDnng-aiiiaiiK.  bMh  IfelcMig- 
tog  (o  lh«  BriiMh  MooeviB ;  th  Anikropolo^cal  Soridj  of  Pari*  otrna  a  Tin* 
gorilla  (keletoa,  whkli  ha*  one  of  the  buncti  iwtfoiatcd. 

*  Of  fonneen  negro  humert  prcMrvcd  is  ihc  Jaidln  dea  nasf 
perforated. 
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that  its  tendency  is  to  diminish  among  the  European  races, 
and  that  it  i$  more  often  met  with  in  bones  from  ancient 
cemeteries  than  amongst  our  contemporaries.'  This  conclu- 
sion appears  to  us  still  somewhat  premature,  in  the  present 
state  of  anthropology. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  people  of  the  Mound  period 
had  very  long  arms ;  this  again  is  called  a  simian  character- 
istic. Gillman  has,  in  fact,  recently  shown  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  men  buried  under 
the  mound  of  Port  Wayne,  and  that  estimating  the  average 
stature  at  1,000  we  have  the  length  of  the  arm  as  follows : 
In  modern  Indians  .        353 

Whiles 348 

Mound  skeletons  .        .  343 

The  arms  of  the  last-named,  therefore,  far  from  being 
longer,  were  shorter  than  those  of  some  modern  Indians,  or 
white  men.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  material  is  still  too 
scanty  for  any  positive  conclusions. 

The  Mound  people  appear  to  have  varied  as  much  in 
stature  as  our  modem  races.  A  skeleton  is  mentioned, 
found  in  a  stone  grave  of  Tennessee,  which  measured  more 
than  seven  feet ' ;  another,  discovered  at  Fort  Wayne,  only 
reached  five  feet  eleven  inches.  Two  skeletons,  one  from 
Utah,  the  other  from  Michigan.'  exceeded  six  feet.  The 
latter,  enclosed  in  a  regular  winding-sheet  of  clay,  was  re. 
markablc  for  its  retreating  forehead  and  prominence  of  its 
brows.  Beside  it  lay  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  pottery, 
oniamented  with  human  figures.  These  are  probably  very 
exceptional  cases;  Professor  Putnam,  who  has  excavated 
with  extreme  care  numerous  sepulchres  in  Tennessee,  is  con- 
vinced that  the  men  who  rested    there   were  of  ordinary 

'  W«  majr  rnnuk  tkai  imoagti  prehUiotie  French  race*  tW  ptiloraied 
h«nMn»  has  lw«n  ihousht  to  belong  to  anollier  nc«  ihMi  thai  which  ihou-i  Ihe 
plBtjFcnesic  tibu  uid  ibe  fenut  with  Ihe  ifaarpedge.     **  Re*.  d*Ani)i.,"  1S7S, 

*  JoiM* :  "  Explonlioni  of  (he  Aborigiiu]  Rrmaina  in  TeilBa»ec,"  "  Smith, 
Cmii.."«>I.  XXII. 

*  Am.  AmttfUQriam,  July.  1879. 
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stature,  and  although  he  often  met  with  tombs  made  of  slabs 
measuring  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  he  always  noticed 
a  pretty  wide  space  between  the  head  or  the  feet  of  the 
dead  and  the  walls  of  the  tomb.'  Wc  may  add  that  all  the 
skeletons  found  in  the  numerous  stone  cists  of  Madison 
county,  Illinois,  were  of  small  stature,  and  that  the  bones 
were  remarkably  slender.' 

We  have  already  described  the  numerous  canons  met  with 
in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  or  Arizona,  and  the  ruins  which 
rise  wherever  the  rock  has  provided  space,  however  limited 
that  space  maybe,  Wc  possess  few  bones  of  these  inde- 
fatigable  builders,  which  is  easily  explained  by  the  difficul- 
ties attending  excavations  in  a  country  still  uninhabited,  and 
where  explorers  are  constantly  exposed  to  danger  from  the 
Apaches. 

One  skull  is.  however,  mentioned  from  the  Chaco  Canon, 
New  Mexico,  Among  the  ancient  alluvial  deposits  bearing 
witness  to  arroyos  now  dried  up,  fragments  of  walls  and 
foundations  testify  to  the  presence  of  a  formerly  numerous 
population,  anterior  perhaps  to  the  arrival  of  the  Cliff  Dwell- 
ers. It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  deposits,  at  a  depth  of 
about  fourteen  feet,  on  a  heap  of  broken  pottery,  that  this 
skull  (Rg.  214)  was  found.  Probably  it  had  been  brought 
down  by  water,  for  researches  have  not  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  any  other  human  bones."  From  what  period 
must  wc  date  it  ?  With  what  race  must  wc  connect  it?  It 
is  at  present  impossible  to  decide  ;  we  only  know  that  it  be- 
longed to  a  young  woman,  whose  last  molar  teeth  had  not 
yet  appeared. 

It  is  asymmetrical,  the  forehead  is  low,  the  orbits  are  oval 
and  slightly  prominent.  The  most  curious  characteristic  is 
the  flatness  of  the  back  part  of  the  head.  This  flatness  is 
no  less  marked  in  the  parietal  bones,  and  especially  in  the 

'"  Report,  PnlKxly  UDiesm.'  rol.  11.,  p.  306. 

'BandcUcr:     "Rrpon.  Am.  A^»oi.-.."  St.  Ijouii,   1876.    Atbkr:     "Stoao 
Gil  nor  Itighluid.  M*di«n  coiontjr,  Illinou," 

*Dr,  W.    Hiiffmjin:     "  Report  on  llieCbkca  Craainm' 
Ceos-  Survey,  WmahtngtiM,  1878. 
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left  parietal.  The  skull  wa5  so  completely  filled  with  agglu- 
tinated sand  that  it  had  to  be  broken  to  get  the  exact  mcas< 
urements,  so  that  its  capacity  has  remained  undetermined. 

To  Dr.  Bessels'  wc  owe  a  complete  description  of  several 
skulls  recently  discovered,  which  may  be  attributed  either  to 
the  Cliff  Dwellers  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  pueblos. 


Fk).  114— SUll  'oBixi  la  ibc  Cboco  CaHoii.  uiil  alcribuled  to  tbe  CliS  D«.-dlet. 

Two  of  them  came  from  an  ancient  burial-place  near 
Abiquico,  (New  Mexico).  Each  tomb  was  surrounded  by 
piles  of  stones,  fonning  now  a  rectangle,  now  a  circle,  and 
near  to  each  body  care  had  been  taken  to  place  numerous 
fragments  of  pottery.  The  first  of  these  skulls  presents  a 
very  marked  flattening  of  the  left  parietal,  and  a  less  appar.. 
ent  flattening  of  the  right  parietal.  The  orbits  are  promi-^ 
nent,  the  forehead  is  not  distinguished  by  any  special  charac- 
teristic, the  lower  jaws  are  massive,  and  the  teeth,  especially 
the  incisors,  slightly  worn.  The  capacity  is  1335  c.c.  The 
second  skull  is  that  of  a  woman  of  about  seventeen  years  old ; 
the  last  molar  teeth  arc  beginning  to  api>ear,  the  progna- 
thous character  is  very  much  marked.     The  same  flattening, 

*"  Tbc  liiunan  retnoini  (otuid  smong  tlw  ntciRil  ruiiu  ot  S.  W. 
and  New  Uoko,"  p.  47. 
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is  noticed  as  on  the  skull  just  described,  only  in  that  of  the 
man  it  is  more  pronounced  on  the  left  side,  and  in  that  of 
the  woman  on  the  right.  The  capacity  of  the  latter  ii>  vciy 
small,  and  does  not  exceed  1020  c.c. 

A  short  time  afterward  Dr.  Besitels  assisted  at  the  recep- 
tion for  the  museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
numerous  objects  collected  from  the  mounds  of  Tennessee' 
Amongflt  these  objects  were  two  skulls  (figs.  2 10,  2m)  which 
struck  him  by  their  resemblance  to  those  of  New  Mexico. 
This  resemblance  is  such,  he  telU  us,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  from  each  other. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  other  slnills  of  the  Cliff 
Dwellers  ;  to  do  so  would  be  little  more  than  a  monotonous 
repetition.  In  all  we  note  this  characteristic  depression,  now 
more  marked  on  the  right,  now  on  the  left ;  it  is  certainly 
artificial,  and  wc  find  it  already  very  marked  in  the  skull  of 
a  child  of  ten  years  old,  whose  jaw  also  shows  a  sensible 
tendency  to  prognathism.'  In  the  skull  of  a  young  woman 
occurs  a  deformation  Mmilar  to  that  of  the  Peruvians.  The 
orbits  arc  but  little  prominent,  the  forehead  is  retreating, 
and  the  teeth  are  very  irregularly  set. 

De  Quatrefages  and  Hamy,  in  discu.ssing  these  discoveries, 
add  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ethnic  identity  of 
the  Mound  Builders  and  Cliff  Dwellers;  which  conclusion 
would  extend  to  the  builders  of  the  Casas-Grandcs  of  the 
Rio  Gila,  if  all  presented  the  same  characteristics  as  the  sub- 
ject exhumed  by  Finart,  from  a  tumulus  near  the  Casa- 
Grandc  of  Montezuma.' 

The  top  alone  of  this  skull,  which  now  belongs  to  the 
Paris  museum,  is  preserved.  Its  cranial  index  isgo.36.  One 
of  the  skulls  sent  from  Tcul  presents  the  same  cephalic 
peculiarities,  except  that  it  is  more  flattened  from  before 
backward,  and  that  the  index  exceeds  97. 

But    although   the  ethnic  characteristics  of  the   Mound 

' "  Coagiis  dd  AmMcanimi,''  L«iant>aai|[.  1S7T,  toI.  I.,  p.  147. 
'Tliit  head  U  prcKrred  b  the  O*t«oloe'calC0llecllaBo[  tlie  U.  S.  Ansf. 
Ill  capacity  it  lai]  c.c. 
*"CMnU  ElhBica,"p.  464. 
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crania  are  met  with  even  in  distant  regions,  the  type  is  no 
longer  general,  according  to  the  learned  authors  of  the 
Crania  Ethntca,  in  the  countries  they  peopled,  and  they 
asHcrt  that  among  the  number  of  skulLs  of  modem  Indiansi 
preserved  in  various  collections,  we  Itnd  but  a  few  resembling 
those  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  What  most  clearly 
would  result  from  these  facts,  were  they  well  authenticated, 
tG  the  rapidity  with  which  anatomical  modifications  of  a  sec- 
ondar)' order  might  proceed;  hence  their  small  importance 
En  fixing  with  any  certainty  the  characteristics  of  a  race,  and 
above  all  for  following  successfully  the  development  of  these 
characteristics  through  generations. 

The  analogies  between  the  Mound  crania  and  those  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Anahuac  arc  no  less  striking  than 
those  between  the  former  and  the  Cliff  Dwellers."     Four 
skulls  from  the  tombs  of  Mexico,  Otumba,  and  Tacuba,  re> 
produce  the  type   of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America;, 
others    Found   at    Santiago-Tlatclolcoli   admit   of  still    lessj 
doubt.*     In  all  we  see  the  flattening  of  the  occiput,  the  re-J 
treating  forehead,  and  massive  bones,  so  common  among  the 
Mound  cr.ania,  especially  amongst  those  from  the  banks  of  J 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

Amongst  the  Mayas  this  flatness,  doubtless  due  to  arti- 
ficial  pressure,  is  still  more  apparent.  This  is  proved  by  the 
bas-rcltcfs  of  Pslcnque  (figs.  123.  124).  The  pointed  heads, 
the  retreating  foreheads  presenting  so  strange  an  appearance, 
evidently  bear  witness  to  the  type  most  admired  among 
them.  Recent  explorers  think  they  have  found  this  type 
amongst  the  inferior  tribes  who  dwell  in  the  mountains;  but 
it  has  disappeared,  or  never  existed,  among  the  people  who 
erected  the  monuments  of  Yucatan  and  Honduras.  The 
sculptures  of  Chichcn-Itza  present  a  t>-pc  absolutely  different 
from  the  preceding  (fig.  135).  "The  skull  is  large,"  says 
Charnay,  "  flattened  at  the  top.*  though  the  forehead  doesj 

*  Morton:  "Ciani*  AtnciicMM."  pi.  XIX.,  XXXI.    QuxiefagMUid  tlasjr:] 
"  Crania  Elhniw."  p.  466, 

*  ThcK  ikulls  belong  lo  the  Pvii  muMora. 
*"  Ci(&  «t  Kulnu  ARi^ioinn,''  p.  J41. 
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not  bulge  out,  but  forma  with  the  aquiline  nose  an  almost 
straight  line." 

The  artificial  deformation  of  skulls  amongst  the  Peruvians 
renders  their  study  very  difficult ;  this  deformation  is  the  re- 
sult of  mechanical  pressure  on  the  skulls  of  new-born  in- 
fants; the  direclion,  aniuunt,  and  dunitJon  of  this  pressure, 
all  alike  difTcring  according  to  circumittances.  Gosiic,  in  his 
dissertations  on  the  races  of  Peru,  says  that  three  kinds 
of  deformation  were  practised :  the  occipital,  amongst  the 
Chinchas,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  family  of  the  Incas ;  the 
elongated  symmetrical  defonnation,  amongst  the  Aymaras; 
while  the  cuneiform  obt^iincd  in  several  provinces,  such 
as  that  of  Chiquito.  This  last  gave  to  the  head  a  long  slope 
from  the  front  to  the  back.  These  deformations  were  still 
practised  in  1545.  and  at  that  time  the  council  of  Lima 
solemnly  forbade  ihcm  under  the  names  of  Cailo,  Ofiaita, 
and  Oma.  In  five  hundred  skulls  from  Peru,  the  property 
of  the  Paris  museum,  scarcely  sixty  are  exempt  from  this 
deformation.*  It  occurs  sometimes  from  the  front  toward 
the  back,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  the  skulls  taken  from 
the  huacas  of  Ancon,*  while  sometimes  it  is  circular,  giving 
to  the  head  a  conical  form.  This  was  the  custom,  the 
fashion  if  we  like  to  call  it  so,  sought  after  by  the  Peruvians 
who  inhabited  the  neighborhood  of  LakeTiticaca  ;  thischar- 
ACteristic  occurring  in  nearly  all  the  skulls  from  the  Chulpas.* 

As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  the  cranial 
capacity  was  very  small.  In  eleven  skulls  from  Ancon, 
which  showed  no  trace  of  deformation,  the  average  in  only 
1129  c.  c,  the  maximum  is  but  1260  c  c,  and  the  minimum 
sinks  to  1040  c.  c. 

In  other  parts  of  Peru,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  table  we 
give,  the  results  obtained  are  no  higher,  and  at  Chimu 
the  average  sinks  even  lower.* 

■  De  Quamtagn  and  llunjr :  '*  CrutJa  EUutica."  p.  474- 
*"Rcpotl,  Fubodjr  MvcuB),"  ■S74,  p.  S. 
*"  Rcporl,  Pobodf  Muwum,"  1S76,  p.  to^ 

*  Squict :  ' '  Incid«nb  oi  Tr«*cl  uid  Eiiptontiaii  in  tlie  L.«od  of  the  lacu,"  *i 
ddilMiii.  UiDdon,  1978.  i>-  S83* 
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Morton  and  Mfiigs  give  as  the  average  capacity  of 
Peruvian  nkulls  measured  by  them  1230  c.  C;  we  have 
above  tabulated  it  at  1212  c.  c.  These  averages,  which  do 
not  dii?cr  sensibly  from  those  o(  Squier,  arc  very  low, 
and  do  not  occur  again  ainung  any  known  race.  The  Peru- 
vian maxima  scaKcIy  equal  the  minima  of  other  people. 
This  is  a  fact,  oF  which  we  have  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. 

Rivero  and  Tschudi '  recognize  three  different  races  in 
Peru  :  the  Chinchas.  occupying  the  Pacific  coast  from  10'  to 
14°  S.  Lat.  * ;  the  Aymaras,  established  on  the  lofty  table* 
lands  of  Bolivia;  and  lastly  the  lluancas,  so  named  after 
the  most  powerful  tribe  umong;<t  them,  who  lived  between 
the  Cordillera  and  the  Andes  from  9"^  to  14°  S.  Lat.  The 
authors  of  the  AntigHtdada  Peruanat  do  not  admit  artificial 
deformation  except  amongst  the  Chinchas,  and  pretend  that 
amongst  the  other  races  it  is  congenital,  and  that  it  exists 
aniong-it  children  who  have  not  been  subjected  to  any  kind 
of  pressure,  and  even  amongst  certain  foetuses.  This  iso> 
latcd  fact  would  not  be  a  proof,  for  deformations  made  on 
the  body  at  the  time  of  the  birth,  as  Gossc  observes,  may  to 
a  certain  extent  be  transmitted  hereditarily.  They  become 
permanent  when  both  sexes  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  deformations  to  a  similar  extent,  during  many  succe». 

'  "  ADligutdadn  Fcrqania." 

'  The  Chimai.  of  whom  we  hare  ipoken  in  a  previou*  cktpter.  ihoiild  b« 
claMtd  amongvi  ihe  Chinchu,  Mcycc  |"  kciu  um  die  Enk  :  Beilraije  m 
ZoBlogic,"  Boim,  ■S34)  tpeaki  ol  tbem  ai  ihc  piinutiTc  iiib*tntaiii*  of  P«ni. 
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\        sive  generations,  on  condition  tliat  the  means  employed 

I         have  profoundly  modified  alike  nutrition  and  the  structure 

^^    of  the  bones-' 

^H  To  the  difficulties  resulting  from  deformation  which  was 
practised  by  different  processes  throughout  the  land  of  the 
Incas,  we  have  to  add,  as  everywhere  clw,  the  incessant 
mixtures  of  race  and  type  which  are  met  with  amongst  the 
dead.  At  the  Castillo  of  the  great  Chimu,  Squier  saw- 
together  regularly-shaped  heads,  attributed  to  the  Qquich- 
uas,  squarc-.thapcd  skulls,  obtained  by  posterior  pressure, 
and  elongated  skulls  (fig.  315),  the  cephalic  characteristics  of 
which  resemble  those 
of  Palcnquc  and  Co- 
pan,  as  they  are  made 
known  to  us  by  sculp- 
tures. 

Dr.  Wilson*  admits 
only  two  d  istinct 
tj-pes.  The  Peruvians 
of  the  time  of  the 
Incas  were  brachyce- 
phalic  and  of  small 
stature ;  they  had  a 
retreating  but  very 
lofty  forehead  and  a 

flattened  occiput;  their  bones  were  light  and  delicate,  their 
fingers  long  and  tapering.  These  men  must  have  formed  an 
aristocratic  class,  incapable  of  fatiguing  work.  The  more 
ancient  Peruvians  were  on  the  contrary  dolichocephalic; 
their  bones  arc  heavy  and  massive,  the  attachments  robust ; 
everything  with  them  indicates  great  muscular  force.  Mor- 
ton confounds  these  two  types,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
second  sprung  from  the  first,  and  xvas  obtained  by  the  arti- 
ficial  compression  to  which  infants  were  subjected.'     But 

'Gone, /.c.  p.  163.  uyithii  (Im  (aci  J^>p«nt  M  1m  oorrobonted  bjr  uodem 
eapetiincnu  on  dtMnnik  aninialt. 
*  "  Prchiitufic  Mm."  toI.  11.,  chip.  XX..  pp.  145,  tjS,  165. 
■  Noit  Mid  GliiMaa. "  Tjpei  of  Mutkind." 


FlO.  911-— Defomwd  tknll.  mid  lo  be  Ai-man, 
Erom  the  "  Cnaia  Etbnka." 
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Wilson'  justly  replies  to  him  thai  skulls  artificially  dcfonned 
arc  always  asymmetrical,  and  that  the  dolichocephalic  skulls 
on  the  contrary,  which  arc  looked  upon  as  normal,  are 
always  completely  regular.  They  have  also  peculiar  charac- 
teristics: they  arc,  for  instance,  longer  and  narrower;  the 
upper  jaw  is  extremely  prominent;  and  the  teeth,  especially 
the  incisors,  are  oblique. 

Wc  do  not  contest  any  of  these  Assertions;  we  content' 
ourselves  with  repeating  what  we  have  already  s^id  several 
times,  that  the  existence  of  di^crent  types  would  not  nece 
sarily  imply  that  of  different  races ;  the  causes  of  the  origin ' 
or  of  the  modifications  of  types  being  as  yet  absolutely  un- 
known.' 

The  custom  of  mummifying  human  bodies  bas  enabled  ua 
to  make  many  useful  observations.  The  mummy  discovered 
at  Chacota,  for  instance,  an  illustration  of  which  we  reprc>> 
duce  (fig.  179),  gives  as  the  length  of  the  humerus  nin< 
inches,  that  of  the  band  five  and  one  half  inches,  that  of  the 
middle  linger  three  and  one  half  inches,  that  of  the  femur 
thirteen  inches,  of  the  tibia  twelve  inches,  of  the  foot  seven 
and  a  half  inches;  whilst  the  width  of  the  hand  is  only  two 
inches,  and  of  the  foot  two  and  one  half  inches.* 

In  accordance  with  custom,  locks  of  hair  were  placed  by 
friends  in  the  tomb  as  a  last  testimony  of  affection.  This 
hair  is  as  fine  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  and  the 
faded  color  gencrall>'  varies  from  dark  brown  to  chestnut. 
It  was  probably  originally  black.  It  was  the  custom  to  wear 

*"  Few  who  liavc  hftd  cxteTHlTe  opportaniiiet  of  minaleljr  eunUninc  ■ltd 
comparing  normal  and  atiiliciitljr  detucmed  cranii  will.  1  think,  be  prepared  lo 
ditpute  the  f*ci  that  ihc  lailer  arc  nrely.  if  erer.  STrnmeirical."    WiUo>n.  /.  1. 

'  Viichow  nol«*  lh«  frequent  occuircnce  ia  Petuviaa  tkullt  of  an  aaowaljJ 
known  under  Ihe  name  of  the  ttf<a  boru,  or  the  intttfarittat  bnu,  and  aneil 
(!•  icciirrcnce  iiinon|[il  the  Indo-Chiocte  and  the  tlalaji  of  Ihe  Philippie 
I»Ub.  Aoconlin);  to  htm.  then,  it  wntild  be  chancitrittic  of  ihcac  t>«ca  ;  but 
ABoalchine,  inaiecent  work<"  Rrr.  d'Anlhr./'iSSi),  hai  diovn  that  il  ii  aUo 
met  with  Amongst  the  nceioe*,  Ii  ii  doabileu  CMnmon  10  individnali  unong 
all  ihc  tCM  dcvelopeil  meet.     See  Gimm,  /.  r.,  p.  lOj.  «lc. 

*  j.  Bloke :  "  Noln  00  a  ColU<^ion  from  Ihe  Ancieai  Cemelci^  of  llie  Baf 
of  ChocoU,"  "  Report.  Peabody  Miuevm,"  187!,  p.  3S4. 
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the  hair  long,  to  plait  it,  and  let  the  plaits  hang  down  be- 
hind  the  head.  Women  added  falsf  hair  to  their  plaits,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries  llie  opening  of  the  tomb  has  be- 
trayed their  vanity.  It  is  only  just  to  add  that  it  was  Dot 
only  the  woman  who  thus  called  art  to  the  aid  of  nature. 
The  dried  head  of  a  man  of  advanced  age,  for  his  hair  is 
dashed  with  gray  (hg.  216),  is  covered  with  tittle  false  plaits 
arranged  on  the  forehead.  This  head,  which  comes  from  an 
ancient  Peruvian  cemetery,  presents  notable  difTerenccs  from 
others  recently  discovered.  The  forehead  is  lofty,  the  nose 
prominent,  the  cheek-bones  are  high,  the  incisor*  are  set 
vertically,  and  Che  ears  arc  disproportionately  distended. 
The  hair  is  now  brown,  and  the  plaits  hang  in  tresses,  as  did 
those  of  the  French  hussars  of  the  end  of  last  century." 

If  we  advance  further  southward,  we  shall  meet  with  dis- 
tinctly dolichocephalic  races,  resembling  probably  the  ancient 
races  among  whom  this  form  has  been  noticed.  The  man 
discovered  by  Ameghinoin  the  {Ximpaswasof  small  stature, 
and  his  skufl  was  dolichocephalic.  It  was  the  same  with 
those  found  by  Moreno  in  the  paradcros  of  Patagonia :  both 
recall  the  type  of  the  Greenland  Eskimo  of  the  present 
time. 

The  fossil  skull  of  Lagoa  Santa  was  also  dolichocephalic, 
and  the  learned  authors  of  the  '"  Crania  Elhnica  "  mention 
several  other  similar  skulls  discovcied  in  Brazil.  The  cc- 
phalic  index  of  one  of  them,  which  was  in  a  condition  for 
measurement,  is  jo. 

The  Botocudos,  who  are  very  distinct  from  the  tribes 
surrounding  them,  and  who  doubtless  represent  the  most 
ancient  races  of  the  country,  arc  also  dolicoccphalic. 

They  are  no  less  remarkable  for  the  height  of  the  skull, 
the  prominence  of  the  brows,  and  the  lownessand  rectangu- 
lar form  of  the  orbits.  In  all  these  respects  they  present. as 
do  the  Patagonians,  numerous  analogies  with  the  Eskimo,* 

'  Blaltc,  /.  t.,  p.  joi.     Motion  ;  "  Cnmu  Amctkans,"  \A.  1. 
*  ■•  La  tjia  rtqutmal  ttLffiiTC  tie  b  nw.*  de  U  poblocion  aiacricaoa.  y  i^n- 
Mm  una  ul  homogencidad  que  prcsMiU  d  mpccio  4e  wu  ibco  priinitiira  opeti** 
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who  inhabit  the  other  extremity  of  the  American  continent. 
May  wc  not  suppose  that  both  were  (lis}ierscd  and  then  re- 
treated, little  by  little,  before  conquering  races,  to  whom 
they  could  otter  but  an  inefficacious  resistance?  This  was 
what  happened  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  va- 
riouH  Asiatic  races ;  the  Basques  and  Finns  were  driven  to 
the  extreme  limits  of  Europe  to  arid  and  uncultivated  re- 
gions; and  although  it  is  impossible  to  establish  with  any 

degree  of  certainty, 
wc  are  justified  in 
supposing  that  simt> 
lar  events  may  have 
taken  place  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  tlut  these 
ancient  races,  driven 
from  the  regions  they 
first  inhabited,  were 
the  contemporaries 
of  the  European 
paleolithic  people. 
Every  thing  points 
to  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  America 
were  little  inferior  in 
antiquity  to  the  earl- 

Fio.  ai6.— llea<l  ol  *  mumRiT  fitim  ui  uKMut      icr  iiiluibitants  of  the 
Peruvian  ^ulcW.  qjj  World. 

The  Spaniards  brought  smali-pox  with  them,  which  caused 
great  havoc  amongst  the  natives,  whole  tribes  having  been 

modincaila.  pnr  nncn  que  oitot  crui3cni«iit0).  Lo  <]iie  mIik  (oilo  iliMuigae  d 
mjuiiDAl  de  toJot  loi  deisii  pnebks  de  h  tietta  e*  su  ubcia  sunumente 
Ui^,"— Aoie^bo : "  La  Antisocdjid  del  HombMen  elPUu,~  vul.  I.,  p.  163. 
"The  EUilmoand  ihe  Baiocudo*  arethoii,  1)i«  cephalic  Indn  (73) ii the  uiae ; 
I>Mh  bave  prominent  cht«kt :  small,  oblique  eyei ;  co«nc.  Ktajghl,  black  Wir ; 
Urge,  dislendcd  «an ;  ■  flat,  rocnd  (ace  ;  and  a  tcndcncj  to  obMltf.  Evm 
ike  bit.'^ut,  the  dirange  ominimt  lu  wlikli  the  Bulocudo*  owe  iheir  luzne, 
It  mel  vriih  anionic  Ihe  weMem  Eskimo,"  Bordier,  Topinud ;  "  Bull.  Soc 
Aiithr.,"iS8i. 
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destroyed  by  the  scoui^e.  They  in  their  turn  are  supposed 
by  some  to  have  received  from  the  Americans  a  no  less 
cruel  malady,  syphilitic  afTcctions  destined  to  blight,  if  not 
to  destroy,  the  very  source  of  life.'  This  last  assertion  has 
been  hotly  contested;  it  is  alleged  that  s)'philis  existed  in 
America  before  the  16th  century;  did  it  al&o  exist  in 
Europe  ?  This  is  a  point  which  has  remained  very  obscure. 
The  Chinese  historians  relate  that,  2637  B.  C,  the  Kmpcror 
Hoang-ty  described  syphilitic  affections  in  both  sexes.  But 
this  fact,  which  would  prove  the  existence  of  syphilis  before 
the  discovery  of  America,  is  very  much  disputed.  Great 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  Spanish  word  Buba,  which  is 
translated  by  syphilitic  afl'cction ;  but  it  remains  to  be  as- 
certained whether  this  word  then  had  the  same  signification 
which  wc  give  to  it  now.*  One  thing  which  is  not  doubtful 
is  that  the  bones  bearing  the  supposed  marks  of  this  malady 
have  been  found  in  the  stone  graves  of  Tenncsce,'  and  that 
traces  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  on  other  bones  '  from  the 
mounds  of  Iowa,  Rock  River,  Illinois,  and  those  near  Nash- 
ville.' It  is  not  only  in  the  Central  United  States  that  wc 
see  these  indelible  traces,  and  wc  have  already  mentioned  a 
skull,  from  the  paraderos  of  Patagonia,  on  which  Broca  no< 
ticed  tr.ices  of  inflammatory  action  which  be  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  attribute  to  a  syphilitic  afTection. 

If  this  diagnosis  be  correct,  however,  it  may  be  taken  as 
bearing  cither  way;  that  is.  the  interment  may  have  been 
subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the  whites  or  the  disease  pre- 
ceded their  establishment  in  America. 

'ClavigeciK  "SlomAatica  <M  Hb>uco,''voI.  1.,  p.  117:  voU  IV..  p.  303. 
Hertcfft  :  ■■  nbt.  Gcn.,"il<<c.  11.,  book  C.YXXI.  Gomeni :  "Conq.  Mex..' 
fo.  14S.  Saliagnn:  "  Hnl.  Geo.  (I«  Uh  Cook±i  de  Nnevk  Ei(wlU,"vol.  II., 
book  VII.,  p.  J4«.     Oricdo :  "  HiM,  At  lai  Imjii*." 

'  TroUlfmc,  "  Cong,  dot  Americuiittei,**  Madrid,  18S1 

'"Several  ikeleloni  in  iheM m>«nd* bora  Bnnbukktile eurk* ol  l1icraT*£e* 
of  iyphi]i(L."Jooc«:  "  Aborigiail Renatn* o( TnutcMoei'  "Smith.  Coot.,'*  vuL 

xxn. 

*  FarquhanoQ  :  "  Proc  Am.  Amoc.,"  DMioIKMIehicin),  tSTJ. 
'Putnam:  "  Atcb.  E^L  is  TewietMe  :  ~  "Report.  Peabod7Miia(wn,''vol. 
11..  p.  SOS. 
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It  is  questionable  whether  these  lesions  arc  due  to  the 
alleged  pathological  cause ;  "  Several  pathologists  who  have 
examined  these  bones  unite  in  stating  that  they  do  not  prove 
the  existence  of  syphilis,  as  other  diseases  not  syphilis 
might  have  such  effects  "  ' ;  but  other  facts  tend  to  confirm 
the  hypothesis.  Accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  Mayas  were  acquainted  with  venereal 
affections,  and  that  to  cure  them  they  used  the  bark  of  a 
tree  called  CuayafOH,  native  lo  Nicaragua.*  It  is  allc^d 
that  in  the  ancient  languages  of  America  there  arc  words 
relating  to  these  maladies,  the  origin  of  which  the  natives, 
by  a  grotesque  fancy,  ascribed  to  one  of  their  gods,  Nan- 
huatl,  who  i-'«  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  infect  the  human 
race  with  this  disease.*  At  all  events,  there  is  no  a  priori 
reason  why  such  a  disease  may  not  have  been  common  to 
the  whole  human  race  from  a  very  early  period.  Other 
diseases  of  the  bones,  though  of  less  frequent  occurrence, 
were  not  unknown.  Dr.  Farquharson  describes  a  curious 
affection  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  which  appears  to  have 
been  cured.  Recovery  from  this  lesion  w.is  rare  and  very 
tedious,  requiring  a  long  time  and  constant  care.  These 
people  then  Jived  in  societies,  and  did  not  abandon  those 
belonging  to  them  who  were  afflicted  by  sore  infirmities. 
Several  skulls  of  Tennessee  bear  traces  of  ancient  inflamma- 
tions ' ;  old  anchyloses  have  also  been  noted  on  long  bones. 
Dall  collected  at  a  pre-htstoric  village  site  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  a  skeleton  of  which  the  entire  vertebra]  column 
was  anchylosed  as  a  sequel  to  «ome  severe  affection; 
so  that  the  individual  must  have  lived  for  years  in  a 
crouching  posture.  This  skeleton  is  now  in  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Museum  at  Washington. 

Neither  were  hurts  resulting  from  traumatic  causes  rare. 

'  fulnnm  :  "  Rep.,  Peabody  Museom,"  toI.  II.,  p.  3i6l 

*  Di.  Bruhl  {Ciniimuli  Laiietlati4  Climf,  Mijr  aq.  i63o)  tprskt  of  llie  ijphi- 
Ullc  lonedict,  known  tt>  ihe  inhabiuntt  ol  Central  America  and  P«n. 

'  Bnumr :  "  lliii.  det  Nalionnclvillt^,"  vol.  I,,  p.  tSi. 

*  L.  C«tr :  "  Obtervaiiont  on  the  Crania  (ton  tha  Slon*  Gr»*c*  of  Tcnoo- 
tM;"  "PMbody  Mniciim  Report,"  vol.  11.,  p.  361. 
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The  Peabody  Museum  conwins  two  Peruvian  skulls  collected 
by  Agassiz,  which  dc&ervc  to  be  mentioned.  One  of  them 
has  a  fracture  five  centimetres  long  by  three  broad  and 
eighty-four  millimetres  deep.  The  work  of  repair  is  very 
visible,  and  four  fragments  of  the  bony  structure  have  again 
become  united.  The  other  skull,  which  belonged  to  an 
adult,  has  a  long  fracture  on  the  forehead,  eleven  centimetres 
long  by  five  broad,  which  w.'ls  doubtless  produced  by  a 
violent  blow  from  a  club.  Here,  too,  the  five  or  six  frag* 
ments  that  can  still  be  made  out  had  united.  In  both  cases 
the  wounded  had  probably  lived  for  many  years  after  their 
injury  ;  they  had  triumphed  by  the  strength  of  their  consti> 
tution,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  any  surgical  operation,  such 
as  the  removal  of  pieces  of  bone.* 

It  was  not  always  thus.  On  another  skull,  also  belonging 
to  the  remarkable  collection  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  a  per- 
foration can  be  seen,  probably  attempted  as  a  mode  of  heal- 
ing an  inflammation  of  the  cranium,  the  trscc  of  which  b 
very  apparent,  and  Squier  speaks*  of  a  Peruvian  skull  (fig. 
217),  found  in  a  cemetery  of  the  Yucay  valley,  in  which  a 
piece  seems  to  have  been  taken  out  by  means  of  four  regular 
incisions.  The  opening  measures  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  by  one  hundred  and  forty-six  millimetres.  Here,  too, 
the  bones  show  traces  of  an  ancient  inflammation,  and  some 
eminent  surgeons,  such  as  N^laton  and  Broca,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  attribute  this  perforation  to  an  operation  attempted 
during  life. 

Wc  must  not  confound  these  operations  with  the  post- 
humous  trepanning^' of  frequent  occurrence  in  some  parts 
of  America. 

We  know  nothing  certain  about  the  reason  (or  these  tre- 
pannings;  whether  they  were  a  mark  of  honor,  a  religious 

'  Wrmu ;  ■■  Report,  Pnbwlj  Mnmn."  1874.  p.  W. 

*  Sqniet :  "  Inodenu  of  Travel  and  Expiaratwa  tn  ibe  Land  <A  (be  Iocm," 
p.  4i7.  «pp««Kli*  A. 

*  Am.  Anoc,  Detroit.  |87S<  B.  Gittau:  "Add.  Fmcti  CeMcnlit 
AniGcial  PetfarUion  o(  the  CiaBiom  la  Ancieat  MoMdi  in  MichigM,"  A^ 
Aawc,  NuhTilU.  1S8J. 
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rite,  or  were  made  to  let  out  the  brain,  or  for  hanging  up  the 
head,  or  were  intended  to  allow  the  soul  to  revisit  the  body 
that  it  had  inhabited.  Al]  these  hypotheses  are  possible; 
none  of  them  can  be  proved.  Excavations  in  a  mound  of 
an  irregular  conical  form,  from  ten  to  fifleen  feet  high,  have 
brought  to  light  iivc  skeletons  buried  standing;  a  sixth  lay 
in  the  centre  of  the  tumulus,  evidently  occupying  the  place 
of  honor;  all  alike  had  a  similar  perforation  in  the  skull. 

Trepanned  skulls  have 
also  been  taken  from  a 
mound  near  Sable  River, 
and  from  the  lai^e  tu- 
mulusof  the  Red  River, 
of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken ;  but  the 
perforations  arc  gener- 
ally smaller  than  those 
of  the  skulls  from  other 
mounds.  The  trepan- 
nings  of  Michigan, 
about  which  we  have 
more  complete  details, 
were  always  made  after 
death,  and  only  on 
adults  of  the  male  sex ' ; 
they  arc  from  one  to  two 


Fto.  ai?.— Trepanaed  P«nivUn  tknll. 


centimetres  in  diameter,  and  usually  occur  at  the  sagittal  su- 
ture,* generally  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the  coronal  suture. 
They  were  obtained  by  means  of  an  instrument,  probably  a 
pointed  stone  drill,  which  was  turned  round  rapidly.  Wc 
have  noticed'  these  perforations  in  Europe,  especially  in 
France,  where  they  have  been  so  completely  discussed  by 

•  Bncft :  ■■  Rev.  d"  Aolti.,"  1876.  p.  4SS. 

*  The  *l{ltt«l  iiiilure  unileii  the  two  parietal  bone*,  Ukd  Urctcbci  fram  before 
backward  kloiii:  the  moiiian  linr.  The  coronal  Milur*  cii«ikI>  from  one  lei»> 
poml  bone  lo  the  other,  above  the  crown,  uoiiuig  the  froniot  to  the  puielal 
bout. 

*"LMPrenuoniioiDiiici."  voL  II.,  p.  SlSff /ty. 
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Broca.'  They  were  often  sui^cal,  and  made  upon  the  skuU 
of  the  living  (fig.  218).  Every  age  and  both  sexes  were  sub- 
ject to  them.  Their  position,  form,  and  length  varied 
according  to  the  wound  or  the  nature  of  the  malady  they 
were  supposed  to  relieve.  ComparUon  between  them  and 
American  trcpannings  is,  therefore,  difficult,  A  circular 
cranial  perforation  has  also  been  mentioned  in  an  American 
cranium,  in  cvcrj-  respect  similar  to  those  found  in  France 
by  Dr.  Pruniires,  but  the  discovery  is  thus  far  uni(iue. 

We  must  recur  again  to  curious  artificial  deformation  of 
the  skull,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  north  and  south  of 
the  American  conti- 
nent. At  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest 
the  greater  n  u  m  - 
ber  of  the  natives, 
especially  those  in- 
habiting the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific,  retained 
their  ancient  habit  of 
compressing  the  head 
of  their  infants  at  the 
time  of  their  birth.' 
The  most  recent  of 
these  deformations, 
most  fashionable,  if  we  may  use  such  a  word,  was  the  flat- 
tening of  the  forehead,  so  that  the  head  is  widened  at  the 
side,  and  looks  as  though  displaced  backward,  the  angle  of 
inclination  var>'ing.  There  were  yet  others;  at  the  first 
Congrts  dcs  Am^ricanistes,  held  at  Nancy,  in  1875,  were 
shown  successively  an  Aymara  skull  from  Bolivia,  lengthened 

*  "  Mcmodtt  In  ea  187(1 »"  Congrfi  An  Kuilii-t'cii. "  ■'  Rut.  A'  Aolli,."  1877. 

•Wiboo;  "Prthirtoiic  M«n."  vij.  II,.  dup,  XXI.  ]aoKa:  "A«L  of 
Tcnncijiec,"  "Snith.  Cant..*'  it-jt.  C«tlin  :  "Norlfa  American  ■•ditni^,'  (dI. 
II..  p.  40l  Bincrofl:  "The  NiUyc  K■ct^.''  vc4.  t.,  It.,  ud  IV.  Dr. 
MarcDO  ("  Rev.  d'Anlh.."  1874.)  hu  obuioeil  in  th«  c«ractcna  ol  Puaconii 
hny-tiTt  AM*  o(  andeni  Ttbnclcbo,  ciglimD  prMCBiiay  a  'ntj  Mailud  de- 
faiMlion. 


Fic.  9ie.~P«r(ontTd  tknll  fron  th«  do  Bajc 
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to  a  point :  another  of  the  same  origin  of  cylindrical  form  ; 
an  Indian  skull  flattened  from  before  b;ickwaTd  so  as  to 
give  the  forehead  huge  dimcn:iions;  and,  ln.tll}',  Patagonian 
skulls,  one  of  which  had  been  subjected  to  such  pressure  in 
the  middle  of  the  head  that  it  presented  a  two-lobcd  appear< 
ance. 

This  custom  dates  from  the  most  ancient  races  who  peo> 
pled  the  country ;  nearly  all  the  Mound  skulls  thus  far 
discovered  have  the  occiput  flattened  ;  but  with  them  the 
deformation  is,  perhaps,  of  less  exaggerated  character  than 
amongst  the  American  races.  Many  of  these  deformations 
maybe  attributed  to  posthumous  causes,  such  as  the  pres- 
sure of  the  earth  upon  the  bones  softened  by  moisture. 
Under  one  of  the  mounds  of  Utah,  in  the  centre  of  that 
country  which  a  few  years  ago  was  an  absolutely  unknown 
desert,  a  skull  has  been  obtained  showing  a  considerable 
artificial  depression.'  This  deformation  was  practised  among 
all  the  Maya  races;  the  representations  of  the  human  form 
found  in  Chiapas,  Honduras,  and  Yucatan,  leave  no  doubt 
on  this  point  (figs.  UJ.  124.  12G,  128).  The  skulls  taken  by 
Dr.  Flint  from  the  caves  of  Nicaragua  have  also  a  very 
marked  frontal  depression.*  The  origin  of  this  custom  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  among 
men  by  the  gods  themselves.  The  idols  all  have  curiously 
flattened  heads.  Recent  excavations  near  Vera  CruK  have 
brought  to  light  some  earthenware  statuettes,  in  which  this 
same  deformation  occurs,  and  which,  according  to  the  custom 
among  Mexicans  of  the  ruling  class,  have  a  pointed  beard  on 
the  chin. 

The  means  employe<l  varied  greatly.  Sometimes  the  de- 
formations were  obtained  by  means  of  planks  fastened  on 
the  head  of  the  child.  Our  illustration  (fig.  219)  shows  the 
martyrdom  inflicted  on  these  little  creatures,  which  lasted 
eight  or  ten  months,  but  apparently  did  not  inflict  much 
p^n.     We  may  reasonably  suppose,  from  the  shape  of  the 

'  '•  R<TJOM,  pMhody  Mowtini."  1871.  vo\.  11..  p.  199. 
•  "  Report,  Fnbody  Mui*«in."  1680,  »ol.  11.,  p.  716. 
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mother's  head,  that  she  wished  to  make  that  of  her  child 
like  it. 

in  other  cases  bandages  were  wound  round  the  head 
of  the  new-born.  The  Choctaws '  used  a  tittle  bag  of  sand, 
on  which  the  head  rested  constantly.'  The  Mosquitos 
placed  a  plank  on  the  skull  of  their  infants  as  soon  as  they 
were  a  month  old,  and  they  increased  the  pressure  until  the 
result  obtained  was  satisfactory.  In  Yucatan,  four  or  five 
days  after  its  birth 
the  child  wais  laid 
upon  its  stomach,  and 
the  head  placed  bc> 
tween  two  planks ; 
one  pressed  the  fore- 
head and  the  other 
the  occiput ;  and  this 
position,  which  ap- 
pears so  cruel,  was 
maintained  without 
change  for  a  consid- 
erable time.* 

These  grotesque 
customs  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  injured 
either  the  health  or 
the  intelligence,  nor 
should  they  surprise 
us,  for  we  meet  with  them  on  every  page  of  ethnic  history. 
Hippocrates*  speaks  of  a  macrocephalic  tribe  living  near 

*  AnuM^  fix  Choctiw*.  ■<  xwnta^  ibc  Ajmirw,  cmiixl  deforaalioa  wn  ei- 
duively  tewrvcd  for  male  Jnfiiils. 

*  Adair :  "  Hiir.  <A  tlx  American  IttdtiH,"  p.  3&4. 

'  0«cdo  y  VaWe» :  "  Hul.  Gni,  y  Nal.  4e  Iw  iKliai,"  Madrid.  1S51-4. 
vol.  IV,,  p.  54.  Ilerren  :  "  Hii*.  Gea.  de  loa  Hechos  de  k*  CaitcUaBm  en 
tat  lUaa  i  Ticmt  Finae  del  nui  Oceana." dec.  III.,  book  IV.,  diap.  VIL  ; 
D«G.  X.,book  X.chap.  III..  Madrid.  1601.  S^i<r  :  -  .SicanEna."  New 
Voik,  1S60,  *ol.  II..  p.  341.  Laada :  "  Rdacioa  d«  loi  Cona  d«  Vncatan,' 
Parii.  1864,  pp.  1 14.  tS(\  IM- 

'  -■  D«  A«rii.  Aq«l*.  «  Lodk" 


Fhx.  ai9.^A(tiiiclal  defomaliaB  pracUMd  on 
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PaluK  Mceotis  among  whom  ilie  parents,  at  the  birth  of  3 
child,  endeavored  to  give  an  elongated  form  to  the  head; 
Strabo  '  mentions  an  Asiatic  people  among  whom  the  fore- 
head was  forced  out  beyond  the  line  of  the  chin  by  arti. 
ficial  means.  Blumcnbach  saw  3  skull  with  this  depression 
taken  from  3  tumulus  in  the  Crimea;  another  exactly 
similar  was  found  near  Kertch,  so  that  it  was  a  general 
practice.  Such,  too.  was  the  custom  of  the  Mongolian 
Avari,*  if,  as  we  suppose,  we  may  attribute  to  them  cither 
the  skulls  of  GrafcncgK  a"^  Atzgcrrsdorf  near  Vienna,  or 
otheni  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, in  which  the  same  deformation  occurs.  A  medal 
struck  in  honor  of  Attila,  452  A.  D.,  bears  the  bust  of  the 
"  Scourge  of  God,"  in  which  the  head  is  visibly  depressed. 
A  skull  thus  deformed,  belonging  to  a  skeleton  of  very  great 
stature,  has  been  found  near  the  gate  of  Damascus  at  Jeru- 
salem.*  Dr.  Meigs  recognized  that  the  form  was  due  to 
pressure  exercised  during  infancy-  This  artificial  modifica- 
tion of  the  head  ^Iso  existed  among  the  Caledonians.  Scan- 
dinavians,' and  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  most  remote  ages.'  It 
exists  in  our  own  day  in  a  great  many  of  the  islands  of 
Oceanica.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  even  .1  means  of  recog- 
nizing the  islanders,  for  the  people  of  different  islands  have 
peculiar  customs,  transmitted  from  their  ancestors  and 
formerly  religiously  observed.  Among  the  Flathcads  it 
was  an  aristocratic  priviiegc,  and  neither  slaves  nor  men 
of  inferior  condition  were  allowed  to  adopt  it  for  their 
children. 
But  without  going  so  far.  we  still  meet   with   this  cus- 

'"Geagniphia."  book  I.,  chap.  XIX. 

'  K«iilt»  ill  noilng  the  conitint  dcforniailon  unongU  ihc  Mongoli  preiefub 
thai  il  wai  inttoduccil  inti>  Amttic*  by  Atlitilu  eiiii);i*til>.  "  Aitbins  dc«  Sci> 
ence  N»iiitcllci,"  Gpiicti.  i860,      "  Smitlu,  Rqwrt."  1859,  p.  270. 

'Tins  akull  \f.  now  ]>ar1  ol  the  collecljotii  of  Ibc  Ac^dcmjof  Nvsral  Sclenect 
•t  rhilBctelphia.  "  Detcriplion  ol  ■  Dcformcil  Fracmmtary  Skmll  in  mi 
AncicBi  Quarry  Cat«  at  JeniMlein."  "  Tniu.  of  rhiUdclphia  Acad,  of  Not. 
Sciennt."  ISW- 

'Ccate  :  ''  Euaiiur  ln<lerornMIi<:<n>at(ificicUet  (l«cnae,"p,  t%. 

*Tlninnan:  "Ctmnia  Dritannico."  p.  3&. 
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torn,  at  the  present  day  in  some  parts  of  France,  where  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  information  loulousaiHe.  It  is 
obtained  by  pressing  the  bead  of  the  new-bom  with  band* 
ages.  In  the  department  of  Deux-Sivrcs  there  is  a  mode  of 
compression  different  from  the  deformation  toulousainc,  and 
other  examples  might  be  given  of  such  local  customs.  It 
is  curious  to  find  a  practice,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
so  strange,  existing  amongst  the  ancient  races  of  Europe, 
recurring  among  Asiatics,  us  well  as  among  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  America,  perpetuating  itself  not  only 
among  the  Indians,'  or  the  wild  islanders  of  Polynesia,  but 
also  amongst  the  most  civilized  r^ccs  of  Europe,  This 
similarity  between  the  most  different  races,  even  in  the 
most  grotesque  practices,  is  a  fart  of  deep  significance, 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  ull  who  arc  interested  in  the 
study  of  humanity. 

One  question  has  been  raised.  Was  this  depression 
always  voluntarj',  or  was  it  often  the  result  of  a  method  em- 
ployed to  hold  or  to  fasten  the  new-bom?'  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega  *  reUitcs  that  amongst  the  Peruvians  the  child  was 
always  laid  in  a  wooden  frame,  furnished  with  plaited  cords, 
to  which  he  was  fastened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  all 
his  movements ;  he  was  never  taken  out  of  this  bed,  even  to 
give  him  the  breast,  which  was  done  regularly  three  times  a 
day.  Was  the  flattening  of  the  skull  the  result  of  this,  and 
involuntary  ?  This  is  scarcely  probable,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  these  people  thought  to  add  to  their  beauty  by  such 
deformations. 

Others  have  gone  further,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  congenita) 
peculiarity.     "  1  am  not  afraid  to  assert,"  said  Robertson,  at 

'Hence  Ibc  Hume  of  FiaUtaJt  giien  lo  MTUin  ladiini  o(  Northmsi 
Amedo.  Ci>niprct»i(in  m*  probihly  once  a  |>ee«r*l  cnttiini  uno«i(  nojij 
IndiBnt  o(  the  notthirni,  riptciilly  thcnc  of  Vancouver**  Iiiliind.  the  QuauinM 
and  Tuai]i«ans,  whcfc  the  perfect  formappMi*  lo  be  thai  of  the  m^ar  loaf,  the 
Chinook),  Sahap<ini,  rtc.  Amongst  ibo  lndi*»taf  tbcioutheni  United  StUO 
we  may  mentioa  the  Cfaoctam  and  Catawbu. 

*  Cotianc ;  "  Kootptintt  of  Vanbkhcd  Race*,"  p.  to> 

*  "  HUt.  de*  Incs*.  rmi  de  F^ioii."  dup.  XII,,  Pub,  1744, 
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the  Congris  dcs  Amcricanistis,' "  that  the  flattening  is  the 
result  not  of  an  artificial  compression,  but  of  a  Law  of  na- 
ture." This  is  entirely  an  error,  contradicting  alike  physi- 
ologiciil  laws  and  liistorical  facts ;  it  would  scarcely  deserve 
mention,  if  we  were  not  determined  to  place  before  our 
readers  all  the  hypotheses  which  h-ive  been  put  in  circula- 
tion, however  unfounded  they  may  appear. 

We  have  now  given  a  summary  of  the  existing  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  human  bones  found  in  America,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  date  from  pre-histonc  times.  W^hat 
conclusions  may  we  draw  from  these  discoveries?  What 
general  laws  are  we  justified  in  evolving  from  them  ?  One 
primar)'  conclusion  naturally  presents  itself.  The  American, 
no  matter  how  remote  the  antiquity  to  which  he  may  be  as. 
signed,  hardly  differs  from  the  men  who  now  inhabit  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  fauna  and  the  flora 
are  changed  ;  climatic  and  biological  conditions  have  under- 
gone profound  modifications;  man  alone  if  not  entirely  un- 
changed has  yet  remained  without  serious  differences,  sJmi> 
lar  in  his  bony  framework,  similar  in  his  physique  and  in  his 
pathological  afTeclions.  Ever>'wherc  he  has  had  to  submit 
to  the  stern  laws  of  life,  he  has  gone  through  the  same 
struggles,  and  where  possible  he  has  been  led  to  similar  pro- 
gress. A  second  conclusion  is  no  less  important.  Between 
the  men  of  the  New  World  and  those  of  the  Old  there  ex- 
ists no  essential  physical  difTcrence.  The  unity  of  the 
human  race  stands  out  as  the  great  law  dominating  the 
hislorj'  of  humanity. 

Doubtless,  as  with  the  ancient  races  of  Europe,  those  of 
America  were  made  up  of  diverse  elements,  of  different 
varieties.*  A  primeval  dolichocephalic  race  appears  in  the 
first  instance  to  have  invaded  the  vast  regions  included  be- 
tween the  two  oceans.  The  men  of  this  race  were  con- 
temporary with  the  huge  pachydcrmal  and  edentate  ani- 
mals;   and,  as  did  their  conlcmporaries  in  Europe,  they 

'  "  I.M  Mound  Butldcn."  1877.  P-  M- 
■BordUr:  "  Boll.  Soc.  Anih.."  Jaaiiuy.  iSSt. 
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passed  through  the  various  phases  of  the  Stone  Age.  Other 
races  arrived  in  successive  migrations,  the  first  of  which 
doubtless  dated  from  very  remote  ages,'  and  brought  about, 
amongst  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America,  modifications, 
analogous  to  those  produced  in  Europe  by  similar  migra- 
tions. 

Doubtless  many  points  still  remain  obscure  and  insoluble  ; 
whichever  side  man  turns,  it  has  been  said,'  whether  he 
looks  into  the  past  or  into  the  future,  whether  he  scrutinizes 
the  sidereal  universe  or  interrogates  the  vestiges  and  muti- 
lated documents  of  the  history  of  life  on  this  planet,  if  he 
wishes  to  start  from  some  settled  or  assured  point,  if  he 
seeks  an  immovable  foundation,  a  cornerstone,  he  will  not 
find  it.  We  readily  endorse  these  words;  man  by  his  un- 
aided powers  will  never  be  able  to  solve  the  great  questions 
of  our  origin  and  our  end,  of  primary  or  of  final  causes. 
The  intelligence  of  Man,  however  admirable  it  may  be 
shown  to  be  bytheceaselessprogressof  humanity,  is  limited. 
The  infinite  stretches  before  him  ;  man  is  unable  to  grasp  it, 

'"  Hence  we  find  Mound  situlls  nitti  this  ancient  form,  associated  with 
otheis  of  more  modem  type.  The  discove:y  of  these  skulls,  with  chaiacterislid 
so  much  like  those  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  pre-historic  type  of  Europe,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  if  America  was  peopled  by  emigration  from  the  Old 
World,  ihat  event  must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  time,  far  back  of  any 
of  which  we  have  any  record."  "Letter  of  Dr.  Lapham  to  Dr.  Foster," 
Conant,  I.e.,  p.  io3. 

'  J.  Soury :  "  Int.  i  I'Hist.  des  Protisles  de  Haeckel,"  p.  6, 
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IN  the  preceding  pages '  we  have  reviewed  the  existing 
knowledge  of  ancient  man  in  America.  His  temples,  fort- 
resses, dwellings,  monuments,  agricultural  and  hydraulic 
works,  his  personal  characteristics,  and  even  the  relics  of  his 
dinners  have  been  described  in  detail.  This  task  being 
ended  the  inevitable  question  presents  itself:  Who  and 
whence  was  this  primitive  man  ?  Was  he  original  to  the  soil 
of  the  New  World?  If  not,  how  did  he  reach  it,  and  what 
was  the  cradle  of  his  race? 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  our  knowledge  of 
primitive  man  in  America  suffices  only  to  decide  that  he 
existed  here,  in  a  state  of  the  lowest  barbarism  and  but  little 
elevated  above  the  brutes,  at  an  exceedingly  distant  epoch- 
While  in  this  condition  he  has  left  his  traces  ovcr-both 
Americas,  and  that  at  a  time  which  was  probably  contem- 
poraneous with  the  existence  of  the  mammoth  {eUfhas)  if 
not  with  its  perhaps  somewhat  older  relative, the  mastodon. 

That  this  primitive  man  was  not  original  to  America  is 
probable  on  biological  grounds.  With  those  who  believe 
in  the  spontaneous  generation  of  lai|[e,  highly  organized 
mammals  out  of  inorganic  material,  we  have  no  ai^ument. 
Those  who  accept  the  results  of  science,  believing  that  the 
present  lawful  sequence  of  organic  nature  is  at  once  an 
exemplar  and  epitome  of  the  progress  of  nature  in  the  past, 
and  that  the  methods  of  the  Author  of  nature  are  best  com- 
prehended by  studying  them  and  their  results, — will  better 
comprehend  the  weight  of  the  reasoning  by  which  we  are 

'  for  iho  pictent  chKpIci  the  AmcrioA  olltof  b  diufljr  itspostiLlc. 
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led  to  decide  ugainst  tlie  existence  of  autochthonous  man  in 
the  New  World. 

The  naturalist  thus  far  has  met  with  no  traces  of  the 
higher  anthropoid  animals  in  America  either  recent  or 
fossil.  The  American  monkeys,  it  is  admitted,  arc  of  a  rela- 
tively low  structural  rank. 

On  the  other  hand  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
especially  in  Africa  and  some  tif  the  A.'ilatic  islands,  anthro- 
poid animals  approximating  much  more  nearly  to  man  in 
physical  structure  arc  well  known  to  exist.  The  fossil  remains 
of  anthropoids  of  a  tolerably;  advanced  type  arc  also  more 
numerous,  though  these  fossils  arc  of  such  a  nature,  and  the 
region  possesses  such  climatic  features,  as  to  render  their 
preservation  at  all  rather  a  happy  accident  than  an  occur- 
rence to  be  confidently  anticipated.  The  insanitary  and 
tropical  character  of  the  countries  mentioned  is  also  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  geological  research  and  the  collection 
of  fossil  remains  which  might  be  happily  preserved  in 
later  formations. 

No  biologist  of  standing,  we  believe,  would  affirm  that  the 
physical  structure  of  primitive  man  was  developed  from  that 
of  the  anthropoid  animals  now  in  existence,  or  now  known 
to  have  existed.  But,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  prob- 
able that  such  a  physical  .>*tructure  would  find  more  favor- 
able opportunities  for  its  c%-olution  in  a  region  favorable 
to  the  evolution  of  allied  types ;  such  as  the  countries  re- 
ferred to  arc  proved  to  be,  not  only  by  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  such  types,  but  by  the  climate  and  eatable  products 
which  would  serve  as  sustenance. 

What  changes  in  the  area  of  land  and  water  have  taken 
place  since  the  progenitors  of  man  appeared  upon  the  earth 
we  do  not  know,  and  any  hypothesis  must  take  this  un- 
certainty into  account.  But  judging  from  the  facts  as 
known  to  us  we  are  justified  in  deciding  against  the  prob- 
ability of  an  American  origin  for  the  human  race. 

Excavations  in  the  middens  and  «hell-heaps  of  all  parts  of 
the  world  indicate  that  man,  at  an  epoch  when  his  culture 
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was  of  the  lowest,  had  already  extended  his  geographical 
range  over  an  immense  area.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  date 
(or  this  extension  of  the  race  or  to  apply  any  other  than 
an  approximate  pcological  chronology  to  the  period  of  his 
wanderings  and  his  conflicts  with  the  cave  bear,  the  reindeer, 
and  the  mammoth. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  duration  of  the  state 
of  culture  we  refer  to  was  very  unequal  in  different  regions 
and  probably  with  different  races  or  geographical  assem- 
blages of  men.  To  this  day  in  the  remote  comers  of  the 
earth  it  still  persists  and  doubtless  is  not  very  different  from 
that  which  charactcrizcti  the  progenitors  of  the  Aryan  race 
before  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  anywhere.  It  Is 
notable  that  this  persistence  of  savagery  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  an  inhospitable  environment.  We  find  it  in  the  bicdk 
and  icy  deserts  of  the  north ;  in  the  famine-stricken  wilds  of 
Tierra  Fucgo,  where  the  struggle  for  mere  existence  is  so 
bitter  that  unproductive  members  of  the  community  are 
promptly  swept  away  by  cannibalism ;  and  on  the  arid  sands 
of  Australia,  where  the  mrjsi  extraordinary  devices  to  secure 
infertility  in  most  of  the  male  members  of  a  band,  have  been 
resorted  to  in  the  attempt  to  repre^ts  population  within 
limits  approximated  to  the  supply  of  food. 

From  this  fact  wc  may  suppose  that  among  those  men 
gifted  with  a  tendency  to  progress,  such  ol  them  as  found 
themselves  in  a  hospitable  environment  would  tend  to 
advance  in  culture.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  had  to 
struggle  for  a  bare  existence  and  live  in  a  constant  state 
of  reaction  from  their  surTounding.1,  would  find  no  time 
for  culture  except  that  directly  applicable  to  their  sus- 
tenance, and  would  be  more  likely  to  spend  an  occasional 
brcalhing'SpcIl  in  idleness  or  sensual  pleasure  than  in  in- 
ventive or  a:sthctic  work.  For  all,  in  their  early  stages  of 
culture,  long  enduring,  intense  labor  was  the  price  of  every 
thing. 

At  first  lawless,  hardly  even  social,  chiefs  and  leaders, 
except  OS  heads  of   families,  were    unknown.      Religious 
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ideas  at  tlii.t  stage  could  hardly  exist;  the  family  turned 
to  its  leader  as  the  herd  turns  to  the  sturdiest  bull ;  a 
crude  and  unthinking  materialism  bom  of  man's  relation  as 
a  preying  animal  to  the  world  about  him  considered  as  a 
source  of  supply,  with  occasional  irrational  stampedes,  as  of 
wild  horses,  from  sudden  alarms  begotten  of  unfamiliar 
phenomena ;  a  terror  of  the  darkness,  of  the  swift  torrent,  of 
the  falling  tree  or  avalanche;  rage,  jealousy,  fear;  the  pair- 
ing instinct ;  gluttony  ; — these,  and  such  as  these,  were  the 
lights  and  shades  in  the  mental  radiations  of  the  sa^'age 
brain.  Progress  from  the  real  or  formalized  family  to  the 
band  or  clan,  and  so  upward,  would  fullmv;  its  phases  ha%'e 
been  classified  by  the  lamented  Moigan  and  many  others. 
Too  often,  however,  the  view  of  savagery  has  been  sub. 
jected  to  a  strange  refraction  in  penetrating  the  haze  of  a 
later  culture  which  surrounds  the  observer.  Only  in  these 
last  days  are  we  come  to  recognize,  even  now  but  dimly,  tho 
primitive  savage  in  his  lair.  As  man  developed  culture  he 
was  perhaps  more  successful,  more  ph)'sically  comfortable, 
but  not  more  happy.  It  may  be  said  thai  ph>'sical  comfort, 
a  full  belly,  and  a  w.irm,  well-tanned  robe,  is  the  highest 
h.ippiness  of  a  savage.  We  think  this  might  have  been  true 
for  the  primitive  savage,  who  was  not  comfortable,  but  not 
for  his  successor  who  had  begun  to  think  and  to  dream.  A 
mole  IS  probably  happier  than  a  fox,  cither  of  them  than  the 
primitive  man  who  had  begun  to  question  nature. 

The  primitive  man  was  a  sl.ivc  to  nature,  in  continual 
terror  before  dangers  which  he  did  not  understand  and  could 
not  guard  against.'  Nature  to  him  was  an  appalling  mys- 
tery out  of  whose  bowels  any  thing  mij-ht  issue.  He  lived  in 
a  haze  of  fctichism.  Not  a  leaf  might  flutter,  not  a  rabbit 
cross  the  path,  no  distant  thunder  roll,  or  raven  croak  utl- 
secn,  but  heralded  to  him  some  spirit  only  too  malign. 

Those  who  have  observed  in  a  distant  camp  or  remote 
village  of  savages  the  midnight  alarms,  the  whispered  fears, 
the  wild  unfounded  rdmors,  the  cowering  before  the  most 

'  Prof.  W.  U.  Sufnnsr ;  "  Nonli  AMCiicui  Kcvlvw."  June,  tS&i- 
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simple  physical  phenomena  if  only  unfrcqucnt,— ^nly  those 
c<i[)  have  »  realizing  sense  of  the  horrors  nature  enfolds  for 
the  ignorant  yet  thinking  savage.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  trace  the  stages  of  mental  culture,  a  task  for  which  the 
material  is  yet  imperfect ;  though  glimmerings  of  the  truth 
have  lately  broken  through  the  mists  of  misconception  whtdi 
have  so  long  prevailed. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  conservative  ethnologist,  desiring 
to  give  to  the  public  a  general  view  of  what  i*  known  or 
surmised  with  a  degree  of  probability  on  this  difficult  topic, 
it  will  suffice  if  we  allude  to  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  different  pathways  to  the  American  continent,  to  the 
indications  of  successive  waves  of  migration  in  America  and 
their  lines  of  march  ;  and  briefly  refer,  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, to  the  myths  of  origin  of  some  American  tribes;  and, 
as  a  warning  to  the  enthusiast,  to  some  of  the  preposterous 
and  unscientific  hypotheses  which  men  of  good  literary 
standing,  but  without  sound  anthropological  training,  have 
adopted  and  disseminated. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  American  aborigines 
arc  generally  admitted  to  point  toward  affinities  with  people 
belonging  to  the  Pacific  region,  rather  than  with  those  bor- 
dering the  opposite  coaMs  of  the  Atlantic  basin.  The 
nomads  and  fishermen  of  Siberia  arc  more  like  hyperboreans 
than  any  existing  ICuropean  people,  and  certain  features  re< 
call  the  Melancstan  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  islands  rather 
than  the  African  negro  races. 

The  approximation  of  AsJa  and  America  at  Bering  Strait 
lends  probability  to  this  hypothesis  on  the  north,  and  the 
prevalent  winds  and  currents  together  with  the  distribution 
of  inlands,  help  it  on  the  south.  It  has  been  shown  '  that 
the  route  to  America  X'ia  Bering  Strait  is  feasible  (though 
that  so  often  referred  to,  via  the  Aleutian  Islands,  is  not), 
and  in  glacial  times  if  the  shallow  waters  near  the  straiC 
were,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  filled  with  grounded 

*  Coniribulioni  to  "  Noilli  AinErie»B  £iliBOlogy,"  vol.  I..  WuhiifUii.  i377. 
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ice,  there  is  no  reason  why  people  like  the  Eskimo  of  the 
present  day,  or  even  lower  in  the  Kale,  might  not  make 
their  way  along  this  temporary  bridge  and  subsist  on  the 
marine  animals  which  probably  swarmed  along  its  borders. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  knowledge  of  narigation  no  better 
than  that  possessed  at  present  by  the  lowest  people  of  Me- 
lanesia would  have  enabled  a  migration  on  the  line  of  the 
thirtieth  paralicl,  south,  to  reach  the  coast  of  South  America 
and,  in  time,  to  give  it  a  contiidcrablc  population.  A  difTcr- 
ent  distribution  of  land  and  water  from  that  at  present  ex- 
isting, is  a  possible  factor  in  the  problem,  but  of  which  it  is 
too  early  in  ocean  exploration  to  avail  ourselves. 

Squicr,  Gibbs,  and  numerous  other  American  ethnologists 
believed  in  a  migration  from  the  west  to  South  America. 
A  northern  migration  is  almost  universally  considered  to 
have  taken  place.  Probably  the  American  races  entered  by 
both  gates. 

Of  their  spread  afterward  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
confidence,  except  as  to  the  fact  that  they  did  spread  over 
both  Americas  while  tn  a  very  low  stage  of  culture.  This  is 
undeniable.  More  tha>i  this  tt  is  likely  will  never  be  certain. 
That  the  nations  of  to-day  which  now  popuLite  the  western 
shores  of  the  Pacific  and  many  of  its  islands  were,  cither  in 
physique  or  culture,  the  same  as  we  know  them  is  as  little 
likely  as  that  the  original  invaders  of  America  had  the 
culture  of  the  Aztecs  or  the  physique  of  the  Ap^tches.  To 
say  then  that  the  Americans  are  derived  from  ihe  Chinese, 
the  Japanese,  the  Malays  or  the  Polync^ans,  is  highly  un- 
scientific and  inaccurate.  Theoretically  it  is  probable  that 
the  language,  the  ph>'siquc,  the  social  and  religious  culture, 
and  the  geographical  distribution  of  all  these  peoples,  have 
undergone  radical  changes  since  that  early  time,  and  that 
since  their  present  stages  or  any  approximation  to  them 
have  been  attained,  migration  to  America  has  not  been  in 
progress. 

That  successive  waves  of  migration  occurred  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  and  that  these   successive  bodies  of  immi- 
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gnicits  difFcred  to  some  extent  in  culture  and  tn  race  is 
highly  probable,  but  that  the  <]i:<tinctively  American  culture 
which  may  be  traced  from  the  shell-heap  to  the  mound, 
from  the  mound  to  the  pueblo,  from  the  pueblo  to  the 
structures  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  irrespec- 
tive of  race, — that  this  is  indebted  to  an  equivalent  foreign 
culture  for  its  chief  features,  is  utterly  incapable  of  proof  in 
{act  and  highly  improbable  in  tbcoiy. 

That,  irrespective  of  race  as  indicated  by  physical  and 
linguistic  characteristics,  certain  distinctive  items  of  culture 
have  spread  over  wide  geographical  areas  in  America,  has 
lately  been  sufficiently  shown,"  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
something  similar  will  prove  to  be  true  of  many  more. 
From  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  the  natural  direc- 
tion of  it*  evolution,  follow  very  similar  results  up  to  a  cer- 
tain more  or  less  advanced  stage  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
At  that  stage,  wherever  it  may  differentiate  itself  in  the  nor- 
mal line  o(  progress,  begin  those  features  which  chaiacter- 
ize  a  stock  or  race  as  opposed  to  man  in  general.  Color  was 
probably  the  first  feature  to  become  distinclit'e,  other  modi- 
fications of  physique  in  turn  responded  to  the  environment, 
and  this  process  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ceased  even 
among  the  most  civilized  nices.  It  is  a  normal  natural  pro- 
cess, such  as  might  be  traced  among  the  brutes.  But  when 
man*s  mental  powers  had  reached  a  point  when  he  could 
look  to  posterity  as  well  as  ancettry,  when  he  could  cr^-stal- 
lizc  his  ideas  in  stone  to  convey  his  methods  and  memory 
to  future  generations,  then  a  new  category  of  facts  by  which 
he  might  be  classified,  arose,  arid  by  these  is  he  most  truly 
differentiated. 

The  ordinary  idea  of  race  is  a  consensus  of  (acts  relating 
to  the  two  categories,  and  as  a  means  of  classifii'ation  more 
or  less  confusing,  although  at  present  the  best  we  have. 
That  a  better  will  be  found  eventually  there  is  little  doubt. 

*"Oa  ■na^*,I>liret>,«nd  certain  aboncinitl  ciuioou,  wiih  an  nMiaby  ittlo 
itie  bctrine  of  Ihelr  |;t<i(>niphlc>l  diutibuljoa"  Third  winu*]  Kpo«1.  Bbkiu 
dT  Elbnulocy,  &*  Wuliington,  tSl4. 
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The  origins  of  language  belong  to  the  first  category,  its 
final  diflcrcntiations  to  the  second.  By  the  introduction  of 
writing,  different  languages  have  been  petrified,  so  to  speak, 
in  various  stages  more  or  less  mature. 

By  the  physical  category,  America  gives  evidences  of 
many  races,  not  to  mention  innumerable  linguistic  stocks;  by 
the  mental  category  a  much  greater  degree  of  unity  is  indi- 
cated, as  we  think  will  be  evident  to  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  author  through  the  preceding  pages.  Il  will  be 
still  more  plain  to  those  who  have  kept  abreast  of  the  recent 
wonderful  progress  in  the  essentials  of  American  anthro- 
pology, too  recent,  too  extensive,  and  still  in  part  too  tenta- 
tive, to  be  summarized  here. 

Attention  has  been  frequently  called  in  the  preceding 
pages  to  the  similar  manner  in  which  similar  needs  were  met, 
similar  artistic  ideas  developed,  and  similar  results  attained 
by  people  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  globe.  That 
from  these  similarities,  no  special  homologies  can  be  drawn, 
is  .1  fundamcnt.il  canon  of  scientific  anthropolog}-,  from  the 
neglect  of  which  science  has  suffered  much.  That  these 
facts  testify  to  the  fundamental  unily  of  the  human  race  and 
to  the  analt^ou.i  processes  of  evolution  through  which  dis- 
tinct communities  have  reached  3  higher  plane  of  culture  U 
generally  admitted,  but  in  the  absence  of  connecting  links 
their  significance  goes  no  farther. 

That  these  analt^ies  should  be  found,  not  merely  in  the 
material  products  of  the  man's  hand.s  and  br.-iin,  but  also  be* 
tween  his  conceptions,  legends,  and  myths,  is  not  suri)rising 
or  unexpected.  Prom  many  such  cases  the  following  instances 
arc  selected  with  the  caution  that  for  them  we  arc  depend- 
ent  upon  writers  not  always  free  from  mental  bias,  and  who 
often  derived  their  information  from  individuals  who  had 
been  subjected  to  mi«ionary  teaching,  and  were  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  myths  and  legends  of  the  superior  race. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
general  belief,  for  instance,  in  a  deluge  or  flood  is  widely 
spread  among  American  races,  and  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  Christian  teaching. 
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Ixtlilxochitl.  the  Christian  descendant  of  the  ancient 
rulere  of  Anahuac,  relates  that  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
human  race  which  succeeded  the  attempt  at  building  the 
Tower  of  Bahcl  (which  he  had  learned  from  his  Catholic  in- 
structors), seven  Toltecs  reached  America,  and  became  the 
parents  of  a  numerous  race.  The  Qquiches  spc;ik  of  white 
men  who  came  from  the  land  of  the  sun,'  The  people  of 
Yucatan  believed  that  their  ancestors  had  come  from  the 
East,  across  a  great  body  of  water  that  God  had  dried  up  to 
let  them  pass  over. 

From  the  East,  too,  came  Zamna,  the  disciple  and  emula- 
tor of  Votan,  and  Cukulcan,  the  founder  of  Chichen-ltza, 
probab!>'  the  same  person  as  Quetzacoath*  Both  preached 
celibacy  and  asceticism  to  the  people  of  Yucatan,  and  were 
claimed  to  be  the  initiators  of  their  culture.  At  their  death 
the  grateful  people  erected  temples  to  them,  and  adored 
them  a*  gods.' 

There  arc  also  some  interciting  traditions  amongst  the  In- 
dians. The  Shawnecs  are  said  to  have  claimed  that  the  an- 
cicnt  inhabitants  of  Florida  were  white,  and  that  when  they 
arrived  in  the  countrj-  they  found  there  buildings  and  cus. 
toms,  with  a  civilization  very  unlike  their  own.  The  Natchez 
believed  that  they  received  their  religion  and  thctrlawsfrom 
a  man  and  woman  sent  by  the  sun.*  The  Tuscaroias  arc 
said  to  possess  a  legendary  chronolc^y  going  back  nearly 
three  thousand  years;  according  to  them,  their  fathers  were 
natives  of  the  extreme  north,  of  districts  far  beyond  the 
Great  Lakes;  they  established  themselves  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  a  strange  people  came  by  sea,  and  long  and 
bloody  wais  ensued  between  them  and  the  new  arrivals.  It 
is  probable  that  all  these  traditions  have  some  foundation  in 
truth. 

'  Brnntur  At  Boutbcniric :  "IliM.  do  naiMM  milU^d*  U*i>q«e  et  de 
I'Auirtiquc  Ccniolc,"  vol.  I.,  jip.  los.  106^  tAft. 

•  CuknUan  and  <Ju«tta<«all  both  Ki£ni(]r  tkt  ttrftnl  ttvmd  hqI*  /tatttn. 

*  Lsndl :  "  Kclocion  de  Lu  Couu  <te  YDOtaa,"  p.  3J.  Ilcmra  ;  "  HuL 
G«n.  dckMC»«lttlnBu«cii  U->  Kk*  i  Tinrt  Kiimt  drl  Mai  Occano,"  dec.  IV., 
book  IV..  di«p.  11.     CoKolludo :   ■■Hi",  dc  Vucoun.'p.  178. 

'  Du  Pmi:  "HUl.  of  LnuitUn*,"  i«1.  II.,  p.  17$,  I^ndoa,  1709. 
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In  South  America  wc  also  find  accounts  which  attribute 
the  origin  o(  the  people,  or  at  least  thai  of  ihcir  civiliuttion, 
to  strangers.  The  Peruvians  attribute  their  progress  to 
MancoCapac  and  to  the  beautiful  Mama-(Ello,  his  sister 
and  his  wift,  who  had  crossed  the  sea  to  their  countr>'.'  Id 
another  part  of  Peru  it  w;is  belit-ved  that  three  eggs  had 
fallen  from  the  sky ;  the  firat  was  of  goid.  the  second  of 
silver,  the  third  of  copper.  From  the  first  sprang  the 
curacas  or  chiefs,  from  the  second  the  nobles,  and  from  the 
third  the  people.'  Another  tradition  relates  that  a  white 
man,  wearing  a  long  beard,  had  taught  the  inhabitants  the 
art  of  building  houses  and  sowing  seeds,  after  which  he  dis- 
appeared, to  live  for  two  thousand  years  in  retreat  before  re- 
appearing upon  the  c.irth. 

The  Guaranis  relate  that  two  brothers,  Tupi  Mid  Guanuii, 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Brazil  after  a  great  flood,  with  their 
women  and  children,  and  it  is  from  tbem  that  sprung 
the  races  bearing  their  names.' 

Other  traditions  allude  to  convulsions  of  nature,  to  inuI^ 
dations,  and  profound  disturbances,  to  terrible  deluges, 
in  the  midst  of  which  mountains  and  volcanoes  suddenly 
rose  up.  Some  of  these  legends  relate  to  a  universal  flood, 
a  myth  "spread  throughout  the  New  World,  from  one  pole, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  other." ' 

We  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  naive  account 
given  by  Bishop  Landa.*  "The  water"  he  says  "then 
became  swollen,  and  there  was  a  great  inund.ttion,  which 
reached  to  the  top  of  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants ;  they  were 
covered  with  water,  and  a  thkk  resin  came  down  from 

'Si|<iki:  "  Pnn,  Inciclvnti  oS  Tnvtt  tod  Eiplocaiion  in  ihc  l.uiit  of 
Ilia  Inou." 

'Avcndano;  "Scim.,"  IX.,  p-  100.  De*jaidu»:  "Lc  P^rou airu>l It coo- 
q«f(a  Etpagnok,"  p.  >9. 

'Cnercm:  "llin.  del  Pingaijr,  en  I*  c«I.  flitl.  Argentina."  niL  I., 
p.  t6. 

*  lyEicbIa) :  "  Eladn  nir  It*  onginci  BonddliMjun,'  IH  part,  p.  05. 

*"  RcUciotideluCaMsde  VncaMD.''  Dicpide  Lands,  aFnadsonBanl: 
a(  the  Immmc  of  CaMarM,  wu  the  atawd  bbbop  «(  Meiida. 
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the  sky.  The  (ace  o(  the  earth  wa$  darkened,  and  a  black 
rain  began ;  rain  by  day,  rain  by  night,  and  there  was  a 
great  noise  above  their  hcadii.  Then  ncrc  iiccn  men  running 
and  pushing  each  other ;  filled  with  despair,  ihcy  wanted 
to  climb  the  trees  and  the  trees  flung  them  far  irom  them  ; 
they  wanted  to  enter  tlie  caves  and  the  caves  fell  in  before 
them." 

The  Chimalpopoca  Codex  '  also  gives  an  account  of  a  del- 
uge, in  which  men  perished,  and  were  changed  into  fish.  In 
one  day  the  earth  di^ppcarcd  ;  the  U>ftie.^t  mounlains  were 
covered  with  water,  and  remained  beneath  the  billows  for  a 
whole  spring.  But  before  this  disaster,  Titlahuacan,  one  of 
the  Nahua  gods,  often  called  Tezcatlipoca.  had  called  Nata 
and  his  wife  Nena.  "  Do  not  busy  yourselves  any  longer,"  he 
said  to  them,  "  in  making  pulque,'  but  in  the  month  Tozotli 
hew  out  a  large  cypress,  and  when  you  see  the  waters  rising 
toward  the  sky,  make  it  your  home."  Nata  and  Nena  obeyed 
these  divine  order*.  They  fed  upon  maize  during  the  time 
when  their  bo.it  floated  on  the  water ;  at  the  end  of  the  allot- 
ted time  this  boat  stood  still,  and  for  the  first  time  they  saw  a 
few  fish.  They  hastened  to  seize  ihem  and  to  roast  them 
on  a  fire,  which  they  made  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood 
together.  But  the  gods  complained  of  the  smoke  which 
reached  them,  and  the  irritated  Titlahuacan  hurried  to  the 
earth,  and  changed  ihc  lish  into  dogs. 

Another  Meitican  tradition  *  tells  us  that  Coxcox  and  his 

*  liAncrof t  /  1-. .  vol.  III.,  p.  69. 

*  A  f«nncnied  drink  made  wiih  the  it)j  of  the  aloe,  and  IcBOVnt  la  Mexico, 
where  il  U  itltl  in  um,  uii<lcr  ilie  nunc  of  tttii, 

'Wegii'cCiat-igPio'i v«riion,  leproditceil  bfHiunboldl  and  Lord  Kinpbo- 
rough  ;  but  Mcording  10  mote  recent  miikt  It  it  a  mistakes  inictpiciaikm  of 
the  mp  of  GemoJli  Cim(i(CliuTchilI  "Coll.  uf  V'oyage«."vut.  IV.I.  Uota  which 
li  U  borrowed.  The  paloling  dedicated  lo  ihtt  inditkin  woald  tcprctcni  the 
deparlnre  and  migratioi»  cif  *  tiilir  ■iiiiin)-M  the  I*kci  of  Anhu*c.  \Vc  h*  a 
bird  perched  upon  a  Itcc.  and  at  Ihe  footof  ihUlreeanovdof  men  all  lodLing 
one  oay  and  ready  lo  Mori  on  ihelr  jnainej.  Th«  namo  of  ihii  bird,  TtAtiil^ 
fAsH.  and  iu  cry.  TTJm',  which  si^ibn  in  Anec  laBfpuse  Wt  miai  tUrt,  %tt 
probably  Ihc  origin  ol  the  legend  which  we  nlaie  ;  Iisi  it  ii  nol  nentioiied  by 
any  al  the  more  ancieni  hblaiiank,  «uch  at  Sahagua,  Mvndicta,  01  UdJliOChttl. 
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ife  Xochiquctzal  alone  escaped  the  deluge ;  they  took 
refuge  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  cypress,  which  floalcd 
upon  the  water,  and  stopped  at  last  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  of  Cuihiiacan.  They  had  many  children,  but 
the  children  were  dumb.  The  great  spirit  took  pity  on 
them  and  sent  them  a  dove  to  teach  them  to  speak ;  this 
dove  hastened  to  fulfil  its  mission  ;  fifteen  of  Coxcox's 
children  succeeded  in  understanding  it.  and  it  is  from  them 
that  the  Toltccs,  Aztecs,  and  Acolhuas  are  descended.  We 
meet  with  a  legend  somewhat  like  this  in  Michoacan  :  only 
the  name  of  the  man  preserved  from  the  deluge  is  different ; 
he  is  called  Tespt,  and  the  bird  that  is  the  huibingcr  of  fine 
weather  is  a  humming-bird.  In  Guatemala  and  California 
the  most  ancient  traditions  of  the  natives  preserve  the  mem. 
ory  of  a  great  inundation  ;  and  according  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepcc,  the  worid  was  rcpeoplcd  by 
a  man  and  woman  rescued  from  the  waters  that  covered  the 
whole  country. 

The  Peruvians  also  have  several  legends  relating  to  a  great 
deluge.  At  Quito,  it  is  said  thai  in  very  remote  ages  the 
waters  had  invaded  the  land,  ai>  a  punishment  for  the  crimes 
of  men  ;  a  few  of  them  had  been  .'spared,  and  these  had  re> 
tired  to  a  wooden  house  on  the  top  of  Pichincha.  At  Cuzco 
the  sun  interfered,  and  hid  those  who  were  to  be  saved  in 
the  Island  of  Tittcaca.  According  to  a  tradition  preserved 
at  Pachacamac,  the  entire  country  was  covered  with  water 
some  centuries  before  the  time  of  the  Incas;  a  few  men 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  and  when  the  water  began  to 
go  down  they  let  loose  some  dogs,  which  came  back  wet ;  a 
few  days  later  they  were  sent  forth  a  second  time,  and  came 
back  soiled  with  mud.  At  this  sign  the  men  knew  that  the 
waters  had  retired :  they  left  their  retreat,  and  their  poa^ 
terity  peopled  the  country. 

A  .still  more  strange  account  is  that  telling  how  a  shep- 
herd, noticing  that  the  llamas  passed  the  night  looking  at 
the  stars,  questioned  one  among  them  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
preoccupation.    The  llama  called  his  attention  to  the  un- 
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usual  conjunction  of  six  stars,  adding  that  this  conjunction 
was  a  sure  sign  that  the  world  was  soon  to  be  destroyed  by 
water  and  that  if  hi*  master  wished  to  escape  becoming  the 
victim  of  the  approaching  catastrophe  he  must  take  refuge 
with  his  family  and  flock  on  the  neighboring  mountains. 
The  shepherd  hastened  to  follow  this  advice,  and  withdrew 
to  the  loftiest  mountain'  of  the  counti>'.  where  a  crowd  of 
animals  had  already  preceded  him.  He  had  scarcely  arrived 
when  the  angry  waves  covered  the  earth,  but  the  mountain 
floated  like  a  boat,  and  rose  as  the  waters  incrcas<.-d.  This 
deluge  lasted  five  days,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  Then  the  waters  gradu-illy  retired,  and 
the  shepherd  and  his  family  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
Peruvian  people.' 

Other  traditions,  chiefly  met  with  in  the  countries  for 
ing  the  present  republic  of  Ecuador,  make  two  brothers  who' 
took  refuge  from  the  waters  on  the  mountain  of  HuacayAan, 
the  fathers  of  the  whole  human  race.  Their  provisio 
were  cxhau^itcd,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  misera- 
ble hut  where  they  had  found  a  refuge,  to  go  into  the  half 
subineiged  valley.  On  their  return  they  were  astonished  to 
find  a  meal  prepared  for  them.  Curious  to  know  who  had 
thus  come  to  their  assistance,  one  of  the  brothers  only  went 
out  the  next  day,  while  the  other  kept  watch.  He  soon 
saw  two  birds  called  arajt.  in  the  form  of  women,'  approach*, 
ing,  loaded  with  provisions.  He  succeeded  in  seizing  oni 
of  them,  who  became  his  wife,  and  mother  of  the  human  race. 

Lastly  in  Brazil  a  god  named  Monan,  angr>'  at  the  corrup- 
tion of  men,  destroyed  the  earth  by  water  and  by  fire.  One 
man  alone  escaped,  in  the  destruction  of  all  living  creatures; 

'  AccordioE  to  some.  Il>c  muuDlaiii  of  Ancumarca  five  Icapic*  (cobi  CdMi>, 
wcordingto  oihen  ftlonnt  lliMrachcii  ntaxrt  lbs  mo. 

'  Molina,  "  Rdacina  de  lat  labulaii  y  Rito*  de  1m  Ingu."  MS.  dec  arch. 
Madrid. 

*  BraiMUT  de  Bourboarc.  who  relates  Ihii  leK«nd.  lajt  ih«t  tbrr«  wen  Ivo 
women  called  Ara.  lie  addi  that  ibc  people  oi  tlu>  province  [CUio  »  freal 
TRiprslion  for  the  An*,  oa  aeeeunt  oT  iba  aenlctt  urhtcb  lnnJa  bjd  KodcKd  M 
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lonan  took  pity  on  his  niiacr>'  and  gave  him  a  wife,  and  it 
was  they  who  rqiewpltd  the  earth  after  these  terrible  events.' 

Similar  myths  are  found  amoii|;  various  Indian  tribes;  the 
legend  of  n  deluge  and  of  a  itaviour  and  benefactor  of  the 
human  race  extends  to  the  Alaskan  tribes  and  is  in  fact 
almost  world-wide  among  all  classes  of  men  in  some  form  or 
other.  No  dissemination  of  merely  Christian  ideas,  since 
the  conquest,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  these  m>ths,  which 
appear  to  h.ive  their  root  in  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
human  mind  in  its  evolution  from  a  savage  stale. 

That  America  was  peopled  at  dilTcrent  times  by  scions  of 
different  races  is  highly  probable  from  the  physical  difler- 
cnccs  to  be  observed  between  the  remains  of  prc-historic  man 
and  the  complexion  .ind  features  he  bequeathed  to  his  his- 
toric descendants.  That  these  races  were  still  in  a  very 
low  and  undifferentiated  state,  other  than  in  their  physique, 
we  have  already  stated  as  probable. 

Among  the  crude  and  imperfectly  digested  hypotheses 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  untrained  ethnologists, 
none  h.ivc  been  more  popular  than  those  which  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  Americans  to  full-fledged  races  such  as  wc 
know  at  present  in  other  regions  of  the  world.  Among 
those  who  have  been  claimed  as  the  ori^nal  or  genuine 
ancestors  of  the  Americans  are  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese, 
the  Malays,  the  Egyptians,  the  Phu:ntcians.  the  B^isqucs. 
the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  the  early  Irish,  the  Welsh,  the 
Norsemen,  some  unknown  Asiatic  freemasons,  and  other 
equally  unknown  Buddhists.  Volumes  have  been  filled  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  rubbish  by  men  upon  whose  ability 
and  sanity  in  other  matters,  nothing  has  ever  thrown  a 
doubt.  Fortunately  the  era  of  such  speculations  is  passing 
away.  The  scientific  treatment  of  anthropolc^cal  subjects 
is  no  longer  the  exception. 

The  "  ten  lost  tribes  "  still  linger  with  us,  and  doubtless 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time,  probably  becoming  in 

'p.  The*«l,  ConMier,  "  L«i  liggolarit&deU  Franco  ADlMC(ii{D«BUtr<BMnt 
noDuafe  AniMqiBc,"  Pari*,  iSjS. 
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their  turn  the  subject  of  investigation  by  psychologists  in- 
terested in  aberrant  menial  phenomena.  Bui  ever)'  day  in- 
creases our  knowledge  of  the  true  constitution  of  savage 
society,  and  builds  a  more  enduring  barrier  against  the  floods 
of  pure  hypothesis.  Students  arc  less  and  less  likely  to  be 
fooled  by  such  a  preposterous  fiction  as  the  so-called  history 
of  Moncalch  Ap^,  which,  within  a  few  years  has  engaged 
the  serious  attention  of  some  of  the  most  worthy  and  dis. 
tinguished  Kuropean  ethnologists;  and  the  (Liy  is  not  far 
distant  when  men  possessed  by  absurd  anthropological 
hobbies  will  no  longer  be  patiently  permitted  to  ventilate 
them  before  scientific  bodies,  but  will  be  placed  on  the  same 
list  with  the  squarcrs  of  circles  and  the  discoverers  of  pcF> 
petuu]  motion. 

Many  of  these  hypotheses  were  discussed  at  length,  with 
a  view  to  their  refutation  in  the  French  edition  of  this  woric, 
by  its  learned  author.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  omit 
the  discussions  as,  in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed,  they 
have  come  to  bear  still  less  relation  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
science;  and,  further,  because  American  students,  having 
the  advantage  of  being  on  the  ground,  have  pretty  well  dis- 
carded many  ill-founded  notions  which  still  linger  among 
the  less  enteqirising  of  European  anthropologists. 

This  translation  being  intended  for  the  American  public 
has,  therefore,  been  brought  as  nearly  in  unison  with  the 
present  state  of  science  in  this  country  as  the  rapid  progress 
of  such  studies  would  permit,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  convey 
to  many  general  readers  a  not  uninteresting  sun-ey  of  the 
class  of  facts  upon  which  the  scientific  conception  of  Prc-his- 
toric  man  in  America  is  based.  That  there  is  much  to  learn 
is  self-evident,  that  a  bcg;inning  has  been  made  is  certain, 
that  the  results  in  the  end  will  testify  to  the  orderiy  reign  of 
evolution  here  as  in  the  Old  World  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  confident. 


APPENDIX. 

A, — DISCOVERIES   IN    CALIFORNIA, 

We  lllink  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  summary  of  the  principal  discoveries 
made  in  California,  and  to  add  to  it  a  list  oE  the  mammiils  whose  remains  have 
been  found  on  the  coasls  of  the  Pacific,  in  strata  ascribed  lo  the  quartemarjr 
period. 

Mariposa  cottniy,  maslodon  bones  miied  wilh  human  bones  and  stone 
weapons,  the  most  remukable  of  the  lattei  being  an  obsidian  la.nce-point,  five 
inches  long. 

At  Hontitot  and  Printiton,  stone  mortars  wilh  their  pestles,  one  o[  the  mor- 
tals eighteen  inches  high  and  weighing  fifiy  pounds,  being  one  of  the  largest 
known  ;  obsidian  arrow  and  lance-heads,  together  with  bones  of  the  elephant, 
horse,  and  an  indelenninate  species  resembling  the  camel. 

MtTctd  county,  Dumerous  implements  from  near  Snelling. 

Stanislaus  lounly,  an  elephant's  tusk,  ten  feet  long. 

Tuolumne  county,  wagon-loads  of  mastodon  bones  ;  numerous  stone  objects. 
In  all  the  auriferous  gravels  have  been  found  bones  of  extinct  smimals  associated 
with  the  products  of  human  indusliy.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  excavations 
yielding  profitable  results  here  was  two  hundred  feel. 

Under  the  basaltic  deposits  of  Table  Mountain  has  been  discovered  a  human 
jaw,  together  with  two  lance-heads,  a  pestle,  and  several  stone  objecis  resemb- 
ling our  ladles,'  A  human  skeleton  was  found  in  cutting  a  tunnel  beneath 
Table  Mountain,*  but  details  respecting  it  are  as  yet  too  incomplete  to  justify 
any  conclusion.  ^ 

Amador  county,  various  stone  objects. 

El  Dorado  county,  at  Shingle  Springs,  stone  mortars  and  mastodon  bones; 
at  Diamond  Springs,  mortars  ;  at  Spanish  Flat,  "  Tools,  kitchen  utensils,  and 
other  indeslruclible  traces  of  man's  presence  and  activity,"  says  Voy.  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  excavators  of  California.  Some  human  bones  have  been 
picked  up  in  a  bed  of  clay. — (Letter  of  Dr.  Boyce,  Nov.  2,  1870.) 

Placer  county,  near  Cold  dill  numerous  stone  objects  ;  at  Forest  Kill,  a  dish 
hewn  out  of  very  hard  granite,  measuring  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  ;  at 
DeviTs  Canon,  two  human  bones  beneath  a  thick  bed  of  lava. 

Nevada  county,  numerous  objects  fabricated  by  man  have  been  picked  up  be- 
tween 1S53  and  1864. 

^  '^  ScDopA,  or  ladlet  *ith  w(|]-th4ped  handleu." — WhitDcy, "  Auriferous  GravcU,'^  p.  964. 
*Prx.  &ulMSK.^f/ai.  Uiit.,yol,XV,tS}i,p.ts], 
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Built  lemnty,  ihe  fini  diicoveria  wew  made  more  A«n  twenty  jean  *fpi ; 
the]!  conuiled  of  intirumenu.  wcaponi^  and  impleoicnix  of  the  motit  fkried 
(onn. 

Some  tncM  of  the  contaaporaaeicj  o(  man  and  o(  aninul*  of  cxlina  mcg 
have  aU(>  Ikcen  nude  uut  in  'friaity  unci  Sukij/au  ttunHtt.  1 1  i«  vciy  probable 
tlml  liter  rr-ci[Clir»  will  complcic  Ihr  ditcovctics  alrenly  lalule. 

The  bonci  of  irhich  ire  \ixre  itill  10  tpuak  were  none  of  thetn  found  in  their 
rtaiural  pdiinon  :  they  hod  eridcnil)'  been  braugbt  donn  by  tumuliuouit  vaicn, 
which  llii:  iKxm  ol  Ibe  ilhui^'sl  iii^iiiiiiialb  nloiic  wcci:  able  tii  rciikl. 

Some  of  ihae  bonei  han  been  gncknl  up  under  thick  bcdi  of  bualt  or  Uva. 
In  ihc^c  bcdi  wc  note  no  Auure  uhkh  could  jutlify  ui-  U  uippoiiii|;  ihal  ihe 
bpDu  cxn  bavu  gained  acocwi  ti>  the  |)tacr>  viheiK  they  lay  iftei  ibe  ilci>uitl  ol 
volcanic  maleriil.  The  speciei  di.co»<rcil  uudt-r  lucii  conilUioa*  are  veiy  few. 
Thiu  far  but  three  arc  mentioned  in  any  thing  of  an  intact  (ondilioa ' :  ■  iliia- 
occron  (^,  Arifemi)  rcLilril  alike  tn  the  Jf.  inJimi  and  the  S.  iviMCntM/t/,  tiul 
decidedly  iimallvr  tlian  ihu  laller :  ihr  Eiriitiiiat  luftrtum,  a  qieciei  ptobabty 
related  to  the  Bittthfrium  iiigtm  of  Dakota :  and  laiily  a  pachyderm,  of  which 
all  ibai  bat  been  Inimil  i*  •■nc  fraj^eni  of  one  tooth.  In  tprakin^  of  it  l.cldy 
tay>  :  "  Appareully  the  fngment  of  »n  tncixir  or  i.-nniuc  ut  Kiin<  lari^'  (■Kliy* 
derm  ;  not  the  mnilodon  or  elephant,  and  prubably  allied  10  the  hippopoUnuta." 
Quaternary  ipccLcfe  an  of  wura«  more  numennu.  AmongM  them  we  viU 
mention : 
FtttJfi,  FtUi  imftrialit. 

CamJtt. — A  wolf  that  Dr.  Leidy  ihinkt  a  the  C.  inJiamatmu,  foaod  together 
with  ihe  mcKatoDyi  on  the  banks  «(  Ibe  Ohiu, 
BaviJti ;  B.  latifreiu. 

CamtiiJfi. — In  Merced  county  Voy  found  a  liana  [Aue^mia  <ali/ertae*\  <A 
very  large  uxe ;  lome  teeth  Itum  Ihu  Alameda  luuuly  appear  10  brlooc  lo  ■ 
(Butler  i.pccic«  {A  luiUma\. 

Dr.  ttiictl  puMCtMt  in  bU  collection  the  molar  tooth  of  a  laree  tuminant  Inunil 
neatSonora ;  tl  roemble*  a  loolh  picked  up  near  tlio  Niulinia  rint,  and  allri> 
buied  by  Dr.  Lcidy  (o  a  ipeciei  10  which  he  propoin  giving  the  ume  of 
Mtgalfmrryx,  but  which  it  \<ty  likely  the  hunc  mt  the  PfKaittlnu. 

CafriJa. — None  of  the  bun<<  I<.iund  belujie  inconieiiaUy  tu  tliis  crm)]>, 
Cfn-idtt,—\\\  that  It  knotrn  of  this  group  is  a  metalanna  frooi  Mai^tMa 
connly,  belongint;  lo  a  dc«t  tmallci  than  the  C.  virgtHiaiuu. 

PniBKi(tiatu. — We  have  ainady  »id  how  snoicroui  Ihew  were  in  CalifoiWB. 
During  Ihe  tertiary  and  probably  alio  during  a  great  part  of  the  qiuucnuij 
perlodt  Ihcy  wandricil  freely  throughout  Xocth  America  aa  f ar  ax  l.alii*do(.* 
The  i^aier  nnmber  are  related  lu  .V.  ammeaiiai.  On  anxntnt  of  cenain 
ilighi  differences,  hm'ci-er,  Dt.  Leidy  hu  ihooglu  of  creuing  thicc  sew  ipeciea 
.V.  miri/Uui,  JV.  aHJium,  and  M.  titttlnu. 

■  i.  LeUy  :  "  Tht  utlncl  Mimmatlan  Fiuih  of  DikMa  Hd  HabiWta."  PWtedtlMiB. 
1M9.  "  C«a(nbuliof*  ia  Ibf  «liiiL-T  Ycrtclinf«  Tivm  of  Ib4  Wcartcm  TtfriuiMB,"  X^ftrttf 
tlu  V.S.  dtifii*/ Surt^,  W^ihingron,  i«j|. 

*  "  Cart  kaAi  of  klMMiIca  bem*  bti^  WcB  aKuanUifd  u  •wiMU  plica  between  Saaen 
wdibt  BijniAw  rfvwat  wctbiim  ia  ibc  Iimeu«(  cicvita."    WUis«y  1  "  The  AuiilMDOt 
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Elephants  {EUphai  columU,  Falconet)  were  less  anmeroas  thin  mastodons. 
A  complete  skeleton  has  been  discovered  near  the  Fresno  river ;  its  vertebral 
column  was  more  than  twenty  feet  long. 

Equus. — Many  are  known.  E.  ixcehus  found  at  Santa-Maria  oil  springs, 
E.  caballus,  recalling  the  horse  of  the  present  day,  'and  lastly,  £.  pacifititi,  the 
largest  of  all  the  Califomian  species,  found  in  Contra  Costa  county,  and  which 
Whitney  even  ascribes  to  the  pliocene  period. 

To  complete  our  study  we  give  a  list  of  the  flora  whose  presence  has  been 
made  out  in  the  auriferous  gravels  and  deposits  of  Table  Mountain.' 

Fagus  antipofi  Aralia  laddachi 

Quercos  eloenoides  Comus  ovalis 

Quercus  conveia  Acer  bolanderi 

Salix  Califomica  Ilex  prunifolia 

Platinus  dissecta  Ziiyphus  microphyUos 

Ulmus  califomica  Rhus  typhinoides 

Ulmus  affinis  Rhus  melopioides 

Ficus  microphylla  Rhus  dispersa 

Fersea  pseuao-carolinensis  Cerocarpus  aaliqua. 

B. SPECIES    FOUND    IN    THE   SHELL-HEAPS  OF   MAINE   AND 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mount  Conch  Buls      Cotult 

Desert.  Cive.  Hill.         Port. 

Homo -  -  -              I 

Cervus  canadmsix 

Alces  americanus 

Rangifer  caribou 

Cervus  virginianus 

Ursus  americanus 

Canis  occidentalis 

Canis  (sticits  danustuata) 

Vulpes  fuives -  -  -            t 

Fehssp -  -  -            I 

Lutra  canadensis -  1  —           — 

Putorius  vison -  I  —             I 

Mustela  americana -  I  —           — 

Mephitis  mephitica -  -  —            I 

Phoca  vitulina r  i  -            i 

Castor  canadensis I  I  I            — 

Arctomyx  monas I  —  -            — 

Alca  iiDpennis I  l  —            — 

Alca  lotiU I  -  —            — 

Anser  (sfeeUi  duo) I  i  -            — 

I'iscis  squaloideus      ,....-  -  -            I 

Morrhua  americana t  I  I            — 

l^phius  americarus -  i  —           — 

Buccinum  undatum t  ■  -            — 

Busycon  canaliculalum  et  B.  carica    .         .  -  -  - 

Oslrea  edulis  et  Myaarcnaria    ...  I  I  I 

Venus  mercenaria -  l  I 

Mytilus  edulis I  I  I 

Pccten  tenuicostatus  et  P.  islandicua  ,        .  -  I 

Mactra  sp -  i  - 

'  WliiuiC7,  /■  <-,  p.  a». 


I  -  - 

I  -  - 

I  1  J? 

1  -  I 

I 
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C. — SPECIES   FOUND    IN    THE   SHELL-HEAPS  OF 

IOWA. 

Keosoqua  Sab 

Ilia    Bellems 

Mammals.      Bos  americanus  .... 

- 

I 

Cctvus  virgininnlls 

I              I 

I 

Rirds.     Bemicla  canadenEis  .... 

-              I 

— 

Chelonian  Reptiles.     Chelydra  secpentma    . 

I              I 

- 

Trionyx  feroi 

—              I 

~ 

Fish.     Pimelodus  (?) 

—              I 

— 

Embiotoea  (?) 

-              t 

— 

Mollusca.     Paludina  inlegra,  Say . 

I              I 

I 

Unio  xsopus.  Green    . 
"    anodontoides.  Lea 

I 

— 

I              I 

I 

"     crassus,    Say 

I 

X 

"    ebenus.  Lei 

-              I 

I 

"     gibbosus,  Barnes. 

—              1 

t 

"     nodosus.  Barnes  . 

I              I 

I 

"    ovatus,  Say 

1              1 

I 

"     plieatus.  Say 

I              I 

I 

"    puslulosus  Lea    . 

I              t 

t 

''     rectus,  Lamark   . 

t 

— 

"     rugosus,  Barnes  . 

"     Cuberculalus,  Barnes   . 

1              I 

I 

I 

- 

"     undatus,  Barnes . 

I              I 

I 

"    veolricosus,  Barnes     . 

1 

I 

NOTE  ON    RECENT   INVESTIGATIONS    IN    FALENQOE   BY   CHARNAV. 

The  occasion  of  conferring  the  Logcrot  prize,  the  gold  medal,  for  new  ex> 
plorations  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  by  the  Socicle  de  G^ographie  of 
Paris,  is  fuily  reported  upon  in  the  Society's  Bulletin  for  t'  e  present  year  (pp, 
268-277).  The  recipient,  M.  Desire  Chamay,  has  long  been  engaged  ilt 
ethnological  researches,  lo  which  reference  has  been  made  in  (be  preceding 
pages.  His  work,  which,  al  last  advices,  was  On  the  point  of  publication,  has 
been  crowned  by  the  Society  ;  and  in  (he  report  of  the  committee  upon  this 
matter,  some  of  the  important  results  attained  are  briefly  summarized.  Like 
all  scientiflc  investigations,  their  tendency  is  to  refute  much  sensational  closet- 
elhnology  and  to  indicate  more  clearly  than  ever  the  unity  of  aboriginal  culture 
in  America. 

Some  of  the  facts  brought  out  are  of  such  interest  that  it  has  seemed  weU  at 
the  last  moment  lo  include  them  in  the  present  appendix.  Their  bearing  upon 
some  of  the  problems  discussed  in  the  chapters  on  Central  America  and  Mexico 
will  be  evident  to  our  readers. 

In  visiting  Palenque,  M.  Chamay  made  great  use  of  a  convenient  process,  by 
which  moulds  of  bas-relief  sculpture  can  be  taken  in  a  few  moments.  It  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  tow  sopped  in  liquid  plaster,  which  can  be  laid  on  in 
a  thin  layer,  the  threads  of  the  tow  making  the  plaster  extremely  lough  when 
sel,  and  the  lightness  of  the  mould  greatly  ficililaling  transportation,  always 
so  expensive  and  difficult  tor  large  ethnological  objects.  An  extensive  set  of 
reliefs  from  these  moulds  is  on  exhibition  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum  at  Washington. 

The  moulds  of  M.   Cbarnay  have  entirely  done   away  with  the    elephant 
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sculptures  reported  by  Wildeck  on  which  so  many  prelly  theories  hftve  been 
erected.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  elephantine  there,  nnd  il  seems  that  the 
earlier  reports  were  based  an  a  misconception,  due  to  extraneous  vegetation 
lichens  or  stal^miCes  which  have  encrusted  part  of  Ihe  ruins. 

It  appears  that  Palenque,  so  far  from  being  in  forgotten  ruins  at  the  lime  of 
the  Spanish  Conquest,  as  has  been  so  often  slated  (after  Waldeck),  was  the 
city  of  Teoliccac,  the  religious  metropolis  of  the  Acaltecs,  where  Cortez  and  all 
his  men  might  have  encamped  in  a  single  building.  Another  site  discovered  by 
Cbamay.  and  temporarily  named  Lorillard  City,  after  the  patron  of  his  explora- 
tions, is  decided  to  be  the  remains  of  Izancanac,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Acallan.  traversed  by  Cortez  in  returning  to  Honduras.  These,  as  well  as 
Copan,  Chlchen  Itia,  and  Iiamal  are  of  relatively  modern  origin,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Cbamay,  cannot  exceed  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  in  age. 

The  explorer  decides  that  the  remarkable  edifices  of  Yucatan  and  Chiapas  are 
wholly  due  to  the  ToUecs,  immigrants  from  the  plateau  of  Anahuac,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Government  of  ToUan  in  the  beginning  ol  the  twelfth  Cen- 
tury. The  diS'erences  exhibited  by  the  various  monuments,  to  him  character- 
ize only  stages  or  special  developments  of  one  and  the  same,  state  of  art  and 
social  culture.  "However  this  may  be,"  says  Dr-  Hamy,  the  learned  and 
distinguished  archseoiogist  of  Paris,  "the  afGnilies  demonstrated  by  Charnay 
between  Yucatan  and  ancient  Anahuac,  are  so  close,  so  very  numerous,  and  so 
much  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  history  that  it  will  be  indispensable 
hereafter  that  they  shall  be  seriously  taken  into  account  in  the  study  of 
American  ethnology." 
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mounds  ncei  Florence.  106 

(lom.  4^3                                                          ^^H 

^hclI•llC>f^,  4S 

AymATA.  tj                                                                  ^^^1 

Alaska.  «^etl-nM|u,  4; 

Aymarab.  itpulchru  oj  (he,  4I4                              ^^H 
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ihoRt  of,  1 

oted   in   tacrificc,   3g3 ;    the    ofiA                     ^^H 
Mixcoatl,    994 :    the  god    Xnibte-                     ^^| 

— ~-in  the  i6lh  ceatuiy.  in  inliabi- 

iti  (aunt,  J 

colli,  195                                                                 ^^1 

ihcir  ralgratlcnl,  385  ;  Chluomn.                     ^^^ 

(oc  185  ;  Tounding    of    Tenol<b>                     ^^H 

—  in  ton,  4 

Ani^uoc.  conquered  bj  the  Ailect, 

iilan.   aSj :     wan,    t%f> :    alliance                     ^^H 

II 

with   Ihe  Acolhooi  and  Ihc  Tcpa-                     ^^H 

AnHct.  complnion  of  the  tnhabliaatt 
o(,  in  iCih  cenluty,  } 

sect,   aSb ;   lapU  pnosieu  ei   tbc                     ^^H 

Alice*.  136                                                             ^^H 

Aneicetly  I'oint.  ihetl-heap.  4B 

tribntc  from  tbe  conquered  iribei                     ^^H 

knimal     bono-   OMOclalcd    Willi 

who    kale   iheir  conqneton,   3S7  ;                     ^^| 

human  ccmaini.  13,  36.  yj,  %%,  5)$, 

l>uildlBi:t    ami    cngloceting   work*                     ^^H 
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crcLicil  tiy  tbe  Adfo.  333 ;  po<m*                     ^^H 

Apache*,   IrcAtmeni   of  priMoen  bj. 

of  NecahaalcoTotl.  >g8                                          ^H 
Neuhualpilliuidlhcddechtetof                      ^^H 

6> 

Aproutgue   rim  (Guiana).  polUheil 

Aiacayatl,  Aj ;  a  ii^i-^ThnT-  ci(  the                      ^^U 

ilone  hatchets  from  the  Mitkt  of. 
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17 
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Atteci,  T1aca>t*Mli.  sqs  ;  the  dodio- 
lion  ol  lh«  ttraple  of  Huiuili- 
pochili,  3q6;  lq;cnd  conccrnmg 
thai  V>^-  ^'f>'-  number  of  vicltmt 
WCtilKC'l  HI  the  Altec  (cblival* 
(houKli  lar^  wat  greatly  cta^^rn. 
led  by  Spaniih  hiitotiani.  Ig?  ;  type 
of  ucr:hcial  «liars.  347  :  belief  in  a 
luiutc  life.  39S  ;  tome  boiial  cus- 
inm^  391) 

Alice  Spring  (Colondo),  ruinit  at,  31$ 

Bona  of.  bctrine  tnu«t  of  hanun 
worlimandiip  lound  In  Uumot 
Aytea.  30 

Bmil.  cnnnibalitm  in.  53.  %%  ;  feitU- 
ity  of  its  Mil.  46;  :  Aganin  On  iii 
Ktourcts.  466 :  flora  and  fauna, 
466 ;  degradation  of  iti  nilivet  pop- 
ulation. 4A6;  ihe  iiaiirr  called 
Guarani  lijr  the  Spaniards  and  Tupi 
byihe  Potiugueiefscc  Guarani).  467: 
Ihey  probalily  had  more  civiliiod 
pre'lf(eui>i<i  to  whom  we  musi  >t> 
tirbulo  the  nicgnlithit  and  tock- 
paintint-i  »ndriig[arin(Fi,  469  ;  dib 
toi-criei  of  Ilerkman  m  ihe  prov- 
ince of  {'cinauiliucn.  4r>9  ;  inlii]>Iiu 
tcittfiliim  of  Pxra  aixl  I'lauliy,  469  ; 
red  ochic  drawin);*  on  buink  of  Kin 
Dote,  469.  470 :  inxtinlion  on 
ivckiin  Cenia.  470, 471  ;iirriiiKo, 
470  ;  llie  I'ledini  Pinladiis  470 :  el 
Pnbcio,  471  :  pnile(y.473:  ditcov. 
elies  of  pollery  on  Ihe  iilsnd  of 
I'kcaval-Marajo  and  ai  Tapcriiilia, 
47> ;  frat-menli  of  pullery  from 
neat  Saiilarem  (province  of  P»ia), 
473  ;  Rodri|;u«>.  diicoveriu  on  the 
Klo  dai.  Tiombottai.  47):  the 
Mairakilau,  47)  :  wrapunii  and  im- 
plcmentt.  47s  ;  weaponi  from  pro- 
vince of  Matanhflo.  47s  ;  discovery 
of  ■  jadeiic  haiiihet,  475 

Cairo  (Tennoiee).  biutian  remaiat  en- 
cl<H«d  in  boiJccii  neat,  114 

Cakhay.  the  Indian  nnme  for  ihe 
nioundi  111  Vera  Hat  (Mciicu).  Gs 

CalaTtrx  tkull  lihr).  40-4S 

ill  rcMiabluioe  to  the   Eskimo 

^-~  It  contalai  «   tisee  01  orpnie 

Mailer,  44 
^—  note  by  ibe  Anwrican  Editor.  4{ 
CaJca.  tower  of.  417 
Calmdaniune.  lound  tn  Mexico,  306 
Cdifomia  inlick,  decadalion  of,  B 


California  Rh«lMie*i».  50-SI 

cavei  at  buiul  plaeei,  6q 

the  HoligaiM,  64 

moiindk  in.  83 

priMCipdl  diMoveiici  in.  jjj 

teipeoiine     cui<*,    Ibb  ;    diilua 

ftDco  verlebrK  of  Cetacca  fron 
Stnia  Baibara.  t68 

i^kuIN  In  ihe  tbttl-beaps  of,  4S0 

Canada,  two  (■lacial  pcfiodt  ia,  t^ 

CaHit  tatntni  (CoyOle).  4 

Cannibaliim  amonpl  Kotth  Aaerican 
Indian*.  69 

in  Hnil).  53,  ;8  :  in  Florida,  *,%, 

SO :  in  New  ei>i;!>nd.  59 ;  in 
Europe,  jg.  60  :  in  America,  61  ;  la 
Pen,  ti\  \  in  Mexico.  Cl  ;  l«  5cy- 
thia,  60;  on  tKe  borilen of  i^Eax- 
Ine.  <io :  aanuagti  Ihe  Gilitiant,  60; 
■a  Ireland.  60;  in  Ganl.  60;  in 
Rome,  60:  in  ScandinariB.  60;  in 
Terra  del  F'ncf  o.  6z,  61 ;  mi  ih« 
Orinoco.  63  ;  at  Tahiti.  63 ;  on  the 
Ai&ajiin.  63 

aiiion)^!  the  mound  buitdoiillg 

Capulli  (the).  310 

Canlit.  Cannibaliiro  OMoecil.  6i 
Cnjlhdice(AUbaiiu),ltilnmedBioi>ndt 

near.  &J 
Can  Grande,  133 
Caau  Orindet,  tec  also  Pacblot 
~- —  Ihe  piobdlite  Kihnic  idcniily  of 
Ibe  builden  with  ihc  U<iund  Build> 
en  aod  Clifl  Duellcrv  *m ;   skull 
from  a  lumuliu  from  oeai  ibe  Cau- 
Granile  of  Uonleiama.  499 
Cave-Dwellinp  devillwd,  303,  90} 
Caves,  tiiunaa  lemaias  in.  34 

inhabited     by      EuropeaM      In 

qvalcmaiy  timet,  69  :  utcd  athqrial 
place*  in  America,  69  :  in  Dnrango 
(Mexkol.  6a:  in  Fen.  69;  m 
CalifotntA.  D9 ;  i«  Hiiaouri.  70; 
liil  t&  Stnla  la  cave  oa  GaMxmad* 
Kiver.  70 ;  iiB|>km*r)ls  in.  70 ; 
Shelter  Caiv  (Ohio).  71  :  A>h  Cave 

tOhioL  71 :  in  siommtl  Covniy 
OhiuX  73  :  in  Peiiotylvanb,  73 ; 
neat  (.oalKiillc  (Kentucky),  74;  In 
Ihc  pn>Tinct  of  Oajata,  74 :  nor 
Greyioo'*  Sminip.  iKenluckjt.  74  ; 
Salt  Cave  <kct>iucky),  7S  ;  hhori't 
Care  (Kenlucky).  mniwny  in.  7^ 

Cayeoiie  Kirer  (Giiaaa),  po1i<Jied 
Mone  haicheii  foxa  the  baaki  of,  37 

Ceara  IBraail),  iatcripUOM  on  rocki 
"*.  470 

C<ulla,  imiBtof,  354 


i 
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Ccntnl  Aincrlcn.  memblnncc  of  jik 

Egyp'.  M 

- — -  iciiliiions  tcgirding  convuliioiis 
of  luiBrc  in.  17 

iiuiiibcr  ol  inoundk  in.  £5 

caiili(n*«tc    pipci     from   nor 

San  Salvador.  l;a 

people   of.   160 :   hieroglyphics. 

360-26}  :  Riovemenl  of  populalinn 
(toin  North  loSoulh,  ado  :  tio  Jiliiii- 
irtt  evidenvo  at  lo  dalo  of  KmigRi- 

liont.  361  :  tlic  NahoBll  nee.  vn : 
[he  Mayits,  3&3  ;  the  pirdeccMon  of 
VLxftx,  Vhi  ;  ihe  Tcilieci,  371 ;  fol- 
lowed b]r  oth<t  Iribc)  i>\  Ihc 
Nnhuail  race.  171  :  did  \\\tx 
people  come  from  Ihc  North  or 
Souih  1  371 ;  religioui  uari.  374  : 
(h(  Duchimcc*.  aJ9:  tin-  *lcibuaii», 
aSi  :  the  Trpanevi  and  An>thn». 
384 :  Ihc  Aiic«.  385  -.  i«li{ious 
idciiof  iheCcntml  American  nco. 
3ql  :  of  Ihc  N>hu»,  39> ;  burial 
cattonii  and  ritn,  349  ;  mummici. 
301 :  cremation,  303  :  a  royal 
funeral,  303 ;  liumin  ucrificei.  304 ; 
motluHiy  vave.  30J  :  ulroiioniy. 
305  :  diviiirmh  of  itnir  jLmon^  the 
Aiieci.  3u6 :  amongit  the  Mayju 
aiu.1  'i'olieoi.  306:  wcaponi  of  the 
Aiieci.  307  ;  il<fcniive  worln,  J07  ; 
oottnme.  308  ;  {;<>i«Tntn«ni  piobkbly 
democratic.  309;  ihedi//)ii//i.  310; 
no  ptirate  nviiierihip  of  land.  311; 
dcKC'iI  lh(ius;h  female  line.  311  ; 
marriai-D.  313;  no  |>atronyinlc 
natnn.  313 

-  cdutttlion  of  ihildn;n,3l3:  tlavfry. 
313:  puniihincnit.  313:  (ribts  and 
trilic  i;uTeTiimenl.  315 ;  jniiiatton  of 
tbeT«nhtli.  31$:  manutcripK  of. 
jSg :  prime  life,  380 :  kimwlcdj^ 
of  the  an*,  jSt :  decoration  of  pot. 
tery.  3S3 ;  otHidiin  implemcott  «nd 
ernamenit,  385  :<>rnamenl«of  n|[ale, 
oonland  (hell.  JSG;  condutioiitM 
to  Uieu  culiure.  jSli 

ruiiia    of     Mnya     and    Naliuatl. 

■Jthi lecture  dniinKU'-hable.  Jtj  ; 
Maya  buildioj^  ol  Chiopit  (t(  (lin<i- 
ent  uyle  (rom  lho»e  oiVnciinB,  317 : 
Maya  ruiot,  nii>nDnient>  of  Palettque. 
318 ;  h'ciDE'yphit*.  3tg  :  niche*  re- 
icniMin)[  the  Egjpiiin  l».  310 ; 
the  aiclk  unknown.  331  :  hypothoc* 
M  to  the  age  (if  the  Palemjnc  laini, 
jaa ;  Ihe  lOBpte  of  thf  ctuM,  334  ; 


the  Talcnque  UW<[.  334.  335  ;  ibe 
Crott  elwwheie  in  Central  America. 
337  ;  Copfln.  53s  ;  iuin»  oJ,  jjo 

Cenlial  Arocrica.  lurnt  in  different 
parti  of  Vncaian.  333 

— ^  LorilUid  city.  33}  :  difference* 
bt(wr«n  inuiiumcndi  of  Chiajiatand 
thoie  of  Yocaian.  3J3  \  mini  of 
Chichen-ltia  and  Uxmal.  334 ;  ele- 
phini-trunk-ihaped ornamcniv.  335: 
icjiccteiitalioitb  ■>!  other  animalt, 
33(1  i  phallic  cmblemi,  336,  338; 
no  weapons  not  implcmenla  found 
in  the  mint,  340;  Kahah  and 
I.ibna,  [uin&  nf,  340;  Zayi.  ruini 
■I.  340 :  diichm-llia.  tuiiu  of, 
340:  bu-relief  found  by  Dr.  L. 
Ploneeon  al  Chichen-llta.  34;  ;  dr. 
cipheiiiig  the  hiirroiilyphicT.  3^ ; 
(he  i.iiin  gij;intc«a.  347,  348  ;  Ira- 
oiiil.  mini  of.  340.  536 

—  ■  roadt  and  bricl]i».  344 

Knhuail  luini.  350  ;  pyramid  of 

Cholula.  3SO  :  dale  of  erection,  331  ; 
Xochicako.  3jt ;  temple  of,  353  \ 
foTiihcationi  in  Anahnac,  334 :  at 
llnaintco,  3S4 :  al  Ccuilo.  3^4 ; 
(lyiamidi  near  'rchuai]te|ici'.  35S  ; 
Tubi.  ruin>  of,  3SS  :  ditcnvcries  of 
Charnay.  336  \  glau  and  porcelain. 

Sft :  temple   la  honor  o4  iht  |^l 
ulltllopochlli.  33S  :  Teicuoo.  360 : 

Quemada.  361 
Zspoiecs  Taint.  3A4 ;  Hllla,  3(4 ; 

tonpleof  Mull.  365 ; moiaici.  3GS; 

Ceno   de    OmrnKola    fotlificaiboni, 

368.  •epnlthioai  Ttliuanicpcc.  369; 

Sanla  Lucta  OHOmhualiM.  mint  al, 

371  :  tuini  elsewhere  in  Gnalemala, 

373  :  at  QairiEui,  37^ 
Ccrro  de  Guiciicola.  luitificalioni  «f, 

JIM 
Cbavo    ranon     (Kew    Meako),    ellA 

dwelkr'i  ikuU,  from  497,  4^8 
Chico  lallcy,  rutnri  in.  33U,  331.  334 
Chaeoia,  bay  of,  munmie*  from.  430 

mummki  from.  $04 

Churihei'i  Itlaod  <W<-«n«nin),  plaly. 

cneffiic*t  libcn  frum  tuniulus  on,  493 
t3iiuu3ilupedtkeII(froai  monad 

00,  4$; 

Cbcllet,  meniblancc  of  ill  paI»ol>lItic 
InipletBcnu  lo  ihow  of  the  Dela- 
wate  ralky,  so 
Cherokcet,  ontn<il-hoB-e  of,  191 
Chibchat.  or  Mnyxu^  (ihe),  Ihry  and 
tbeir  country  dticiihed.  4S9 ;  Engin- 
eering and  wcbitccimral  wotka,  4S9; 
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fabrics  knd  ornmmonti :  pottery. 
45g :  ibrtr  wealth,  460 ;  tndiiioni, 
46a  :  Icgeiidt  about  BociitcA  &imi- 
Ur  to  those  abonl  Quicif.ACOATL 
and  Masco-CaT'ac.  460  ;  [■  Fran)- 
Diar  ol  Itii'ir  language,  460  ;t  the; 
wonhipMd  ihe  ran.  to  which  they 
offereii  liunian  xutiiicc,  461  :  mint 
ncii  Tuiiji,  iii|>jKn«<l  to  he  thf'iiiwii 
of  Sfipimaii,  461  ;  gortrnmcnl  ot 
ibc  Cliihichai  4G1  ;  the  Zippai  and 
lh«  Zoquci.  or  chicfb,  46!  :  buiial 
cailoms.  463;  la<v)  au<l  pcnillirt. 
463  ;  (nod  ami  dwellings.  463 ; 
knowlfcl);*,  and  u«e  of  ih<  metab, 
463;  tride  and  coingge,  (?]  463, 
iDcniuments  and  hietovlyphii;!,  4^4, 

S55  :  Columns  near  the  junclionol 
le  Catare   and   Magdafcna,   46s  \ 

p|Gtu|^pl)ii  of  ihe  vallejri  of  Bogota, 

Tunga.  and  dnct.  46} 
Chichen-ItiA.  minHof,  333,  j)t-  M° 
Chiehiinr<3s  <ihe).  i» 
'—  vt% ;  of  the  Nahoat)  mm  but  dr- 

libe  the  Toll«c«  e«mplete  Mvuea, 

379 ;  their  rcligiiin,  sSo ;   maniigc 

cnuom*,  3S0  :  cumiuc^l  of  Anahuac, 

383 
Chionnoitoc,     ciUtblUhiiient   of    the 

Ailcci  in,  3Ss 
Chlciiilii.  itiF(;iiIiihii  c)t.4»4 
Chihuahua,  t^Mgnndct  in  Stn  Miguel 

**liejr.  »s 
. low  Ijrpe  iJiiilU  from  veriain  lep- 

ulchret  in.  484 
Chilllcothe  (Utiio).    mounds  «t,   loo, 

loi 
^—  CraM  on  tkeleloa  from  mound 

iwu,  176 
potiiion  of  bodioi  In  mound  kl, 

113 

Chimu.  ruin*  of,  jqj 

Chindia  Itlandt.goU  omameati  from, 

6S 

Hlvet  Rih  from.  68 

Ctioooe<inirao,  (ortreu  o(.  419 
Cholnla,   pyramid  of,  3;o:    date   of 

crcdlon,  3SI 
Christiana      (PennqrWanla),     ascirni 

wapttonc  qiuiry  ai,  51 
Chulpu  of  Aconi,  431  ;  neoi  Palca, 

Chunk  VanU,  190 
Chunkey,  e""'  of-  190 
Clickvitlit  (Ohio),  bmiuihIs  ai,  loi 
Orcular  moand.  tkull  from,  485 
"Oaik'aWoik*.''  Koucauaiy(Obio). 
9' 


Ctavi^cm,  boondarie*  ot  Anahnae, 
II 

Clifl  Dwellcn,  pointi  of  diffeitMot  be- 
tween them  and  the  Mound  Build- 
en  and  other  ancienl  racet,  3$;  ; 
the  Spwnlard^  nolio*  oo  rcaemblance 
between  the  inhobitauls  of  Mcxko 
and  New  Menico.  3j6 ;  a  icdentary 
agricnllnnl  iice,  357 

aee   alto    "  Pr»-biMo*ic  Aner> 

Itant."  491 

oil   Beaier  Crrck.  saj;  on  the 

Colorado  Chiouiio.  av; 

cBUiei  of  decadence,  358;  prob- 
able dectcate  in  rainfall  [he  mokl 
important.  35S 

ClilT-Kvuin  (!<-iciibed,  aoi,  90*,  903, 
105  :  on  ihe  Rio  Mancoi,  MB,  3ia; 
in  Mac  Elmo  valley,  314  ;  at  Auec 
Spring,  11$  ;  un  Ihr  Ili>T«awe«p.  in 
h(ont»uin>  valley,  317:  on  the 
Riu  d«  Chelly,  ti6,  jiS;  Gave 
Tom,  319:  in  Ep>om  Cteek  ral- 
ley.  330 

Cloib  in  sRounili  ot  Ohio,  Iowa,  and 
lllinnit.  I77 

Cuali,  i^nd  of,  4og  ;  oonxeenued  to 
the  mocn,  409  ;  rulu  of,  409 

Coatinroalcfik  iiver.  nnmcront  taige 
towiii  diHMvercd  bj'  Cotiet  uoon.  7 

Colonel  bland  (C«oii>ia),  diell-lieapi, 

Cfuorado  Chiqulto,  ruhia  along  liie, 

336 
Colorado  rirer.  oaeient  mint  okiag, 

siS 
CnRtplexinnii  of  lh«  Indians,  3 
Connect ii-'iit,  |>ipe  fron,  164 
Coanell't  Mound,  near  Dom  (Ohio), 

ilB 
——  coppo  bead*  from,  174 
Coiiviiliiont  of  naiBre.  ttaditio**  re- 

^nling.  in  Mexico,  Centr^  ABDer- 

ica.  Pen,  and  Bnllvia,  1; 
Cook  <Prof.),  glacial   phenomena  in 

Nrw  Jrt»ty,  iS 
Cupan,  ruini  of,  uS 
Ciwiapa  Valley  (Chill).  Muania  from 

huacos  in.  4J0 
Copi>ei,  ih*  only  metal  in  common 

Bia    among    tbc   Moand  Buildcta, 

180 
Copper  miBing  by  the  Ucmnd  fiuilden 

on   L«ke   Supnior,   V}%\   oa    Iile 

Koyo],  179 
Cniiii(-ii    Blnft,    inltenckmcMI   of  th* 

Arikareei  al.  9S 
Coyote,  ibe  Amcncm  dog,  4 
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Cmnatwn  snuuic  IliB  Induuu.  no 
amongst   the   Mounil   BnUden, 

Florida,  discovery  of  a  hnman  iait^                   ^^| 

bone  ntoT  Lake  Monroe,  33, 34                           ^^| 

IiT,  iiB,  119 

— —  liver  ibelUhcops,  57                                    ^^| 

Cromlecha  dctcrihcd,  S3 

- — ~  shell-heaps,  4S                                                 ^^| 

CruM  in  CcDlriil  America  nionunicnls, 

shell   heaps,   plalycnemic   liblK                   ^^| 

jaj  ;  «  Lorillaiil  Cily,  333 

from,  4g3                                                               ^^H 

Culture  of  llie  Indiani,  7 

skulls  in  the  shetl-heapa  of.  481                     ^^| 

Cumbcrliind  valley,  ctou  on  ikelclon 

Fort,  ancient.  93                                                      ^^| 

from  mound  in..  176 

Foil  Hill  (Ohio),  mouad  al.  Eg.  qo                        ^^| 

Cuica,  lecend  of  itt  foundatloii.  4to  ; 

Fon  Wayne  (Indiana),  baiiai  mound                   ^^| 

liifficuliirt   ovtreome    in    Imilding, 

113                                                                   ^^H 

^^^k          411  :  niLiis  uf,  411  ;  KTandeur  of  the 
^^f          Sactuhuiman,     or    lortreis.    41:1 ; 

pl»i<rcneniic  libite  fiam.  493                          ^^H 

skulls  from,  4$s.  487                                      ^^H 

BquoiucI,   413:    ihc  temple,  413; 

Fiias    ihe).  (Ouenoai   Ayret),   huoutn                  ^^H 
foui  i  iin  the  banks  of,  3i)                                   ^^H 

private  dweltlngfii  of  the  Inca*.  4t4 

CypKx*,  {real  age  of,  35 

Funetal  rites  of  ihc   Nahuatl.   1^ ;                   ^^H 

cmiiatiuii,  303 ;    a  nyal   fiuietu,                   ^^| 

Dakota,  lour  type  ikalli  from  moandi 

303 ;  human  sacciAccs,  304 ;  mof-                   ^^| 

<A.aU 

Ivnty  vase.  305                                                      ^^| 

Davenport  (Iowa),  acpulchral  monnd 

Fusing  of  metiilt,   were  ibe   Uonad                   ^^| 
BuiUtrri  Ecnuont   of   Ihe  proccaa?                   ^^H 
dbcuverin  in  Wiuxmsiii,  iSl                                    ^^| 

at,  11} 

Drformation  smongsl  th«  Mayw,  JOO  : 

^m            amongst      the      rcrurians,      501  : 

^^H 

^^B           amongst  the  Indians,  jii  ;  the  cui- 

Ganlen  Beds.  iSi ;  in  Michigan,  In>                   ^^| 

^^^           lont  ven  uicUnl,   513;  idol*  with 
^^H           llAtlencd  licadii.   511;    nieann   rni- 

diana,  and  Uissoari,  iHt  ;  west  ot                    ^^| 

ihe  Mississippi  and  on  ibc  Gulf  of                   ^^H 

^^^           pliijrod.  JIl ;  hralili  tior  iuldligcnco 

Mexico,  iSs;  in  Louisiana.  iSs                          ^^| 

^^H           apparently  iajuted  t>y.  ihit,  513  .  in 
^^H           Europe  tindAsin.  jt3  ;  inOccanka, 

Ga>icunsd«  river  (MiiM>uri),  cave  as                    ^^H 

banks  of,  70,  7I                                                    ^^| 

^^^1            SI-I  ;  ■"  Kruicr.  df/erTitalifn  hibu- 

Georgetown    (CaL),    granite    dishes                    ^^| 

^^^P          saint,  ji  s  ;  was  dnonnation  always 

froto,  39                                                                  ^^1 

^^         voluntaty.  515 

Georgia,    shell-heap  on  St.   Simon's                   ^^| 

Delau'are  valley,    palKolJdiic  Imple- 

Island, 47                                                              ^^1 

ment*  itam.  19.  30^  31 

bitd-shapcd  monnd  la,  113                             ^^^ 

Do);.  Iioim  of,  in  shell-hrap,  41) 

(he  Meuier  mound,  106                                  ^^H 

Dunlvith  mound  skull,  compaiuon  of 
with  the  Neandeithal  skull.  4)13 

Gbu'iJil  epoch,  lw»  pi-riods  of.  iS,  I9                      ^^H 

eiiiicnce  of  man  during,  19                           ^^H 

in  Kentucky.  iB                                                    ^^H 

Elephant,  Inink-ihapcd  onumenti,j3S 
Ely  monnd  (Virginia),  shell  pEn  from, 

in  Neiv  Jersey.  iS                                           ^^H 

~ in  Kotih  Anieoca,  17,  18                                   ^^H 

>74 

Olicial  phenomena  in  California,  >8                      ^^H 

Escoma  vall«y  (reni),  «hntpa  in.  41; 

in  the  tav^nnalis  of  the  Mcta                   ^^H 

Esktmo,  Ihcy  paued  (recly  between 

and  (be  Apare,  iS ;  in  the  valley  of                    ^^| 

the  two  hcmiiptieiei,  ■ 

the  AmoMn  and  Rio  de  la   PUta,                   ^^| 

i          their  lihiirt  (lain re,  J 

^1 

manncn  and  customs  sinailaT  10 

Glacial  tin*  in  New  Engiand,  17 ;  in                   ^^H 

tboM  d  pT»-hista«ic  man  in  America, 
esptcial  y  to  ihe  inhabttanu  of  the 
A  eulbn  Isiind).  66 

Ohio,  IB  :in  lova.  |3  ;  in  Michigan,                    ^^| 

18  :  in  Wiscootio.  iS                                           ^^^ 

Glaasuare  lo  ibe  Tula  mint,  356                           ^^H 

Kt^uiinalt,    disli    with    two   handles 

Glyfitvdnn,  it*  nbcll  oted  »t  a  dirdi-                       ^^H 

found  in  fhrll-hrati,  s> 
Etowah  tirer,  moand  on.  loj 

iw  by  primeval  »an,  ag                                 ^^| 
GoldSpting Gulcb, o«al  gnalte  diih                    ^^| 

from.  J9                                                                 ^^H 

FauMtria  gifomOa,  17s 

GFtnrillc  luhio).  aUigaiar  motuid  at,                    ^^H 

Knna  oj  America  (native),  3 

Its                                             ^H 

Fijians,  cannlbdlUin  imoniESl,  61 

ClxM   tZheycnce    Rivet                                          ^^H 

norm  of  Amerlc*  (nalive),  4 

moand  rily  ou,  1^                                                      ^^H 

Florence  (Alabama),  moipntltal,  106 

Great  I.at;e>.  pit                                                      ^^M 
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OrMt  MlunI  river,  mmndi  along,  ql 

Grfanwuod  fl'ciinmx*).  ih 

Grcfioti'i  Spcint[>  (Kontuck]'].  rock 
ihdleT  near.  74 

Gt»iio  dcpoMIt  In  Peru.  oinftmcDliiin, 
69  ;  ihdi  age.  6S 

GDinajualo,  ^pcl^  poinl  (ram  tlir.  a9 

GUBinni  or  Tupi.  Ih«  native  racir  o( 
Bmil.  b.  9.  467 :  chincleristia 
anil  lanKUBge.  467  ;  analocici  hc- 
Iwcrti  Ihe  lan|;aii|;et  of  GuHtim.  the 
Uppf r  ARinxon.  ihr  Anlitln.  inJ  Ihe 
bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  467  ;  the 
fiotocudos.  the  Tapuyas.  thcTiipin- 
ambai,  46S  ;  [dctcripiion  o(  Ihe 
ikull  of  the  Roiocudot  by  Key,  jfiX{ 
Ihe  GtiimniK  probably  hml  moie 
tivlliied  pteileceison  lo  whom  we 
mux  aitcibuie  the  megaliiht  ind 
rock  pxintingi.  469 

Guiana,  cannlbalum  in.  61 

iDMbiUnt*  of,  10 

IXTireval  man  in,  VJ 

• thell-hcaps,  47 

Gulf  (■(  Mexico,  rnonndt  along.  83 

HarTi*onvi;i«  (OUo).  tepnlchnl 
Biounil  ■<,  116 

itA!».  Ihe  Cahokia  (til.)  mountl,  lO] 

Helena  (Aikaniiab).  wall  nm.  104 

Hiert>);lypliick  la  Central  Ametka, 
a6o.  a6j 

at  Palenque  Jig:  lliroughout 
Ceniml  America,  37s  ;  evolution  of 
klercglyphlc  wriiiDg.  377 :  EittF^ic 
^l«aio(  Ilithop  I)ie|;o  cic  ijinda, 
373  i  the  Troanu  raanuwripl,  jn 

Hieh  Rock  Spring,  Saratoga  (Neir 
Vorl.).  ;j 

Hill  Mound  (Ohio),  -leqienline  ai« 
from,  I  JO 

Hoh|[aiet.  lef^nd  of,  64 

Hondufa*:  c>im>  near  .Son  Silndw, 

84 
— —  nonni.!!  in,  3s.  83 
—    Teneraiioa  of  the  lijer  in,  y 
Mopetown  (Ohio)  moundi  at.  100 
/ItfilfJurut  rufAnUitl,      H.  StJltji. 

//.  miiMr,  lound  foRill  kn  Bcaiil  by 

Hone,  ancestor!  of  Ihe.  16 

of  American  origin,  16 

H  oven  weep  (the),  ancient  niina  alone. 

ai? 
Huatai.  reiemble  the  Mexican   le<K> 
•11**-    39S ;    Obiipo  haaca.    3196 : 
Moche    nuaca.    30 :    of    C«|^apo 
Valley   (GhUI).    4J0;    near    Aiica. 


4)0 ;  on  Bay  of  CbMoU,   43^  t  ■* 

I'|ui<iiie,  433 
Huaiaico.  tonificaikHi*  at.  9S4 
Huehue    Tlopallan   ft  gtttx   cnmlitt 

in  the  Nonh  acGonUn|[  10  Mcaican 

tradition).,  13 
Hyilntliima     luliidtnt.       aitoeialcd 

irilh  human  nsiaini  in  Braiil.  15 
Hyer.  the  luina  oj  Altaian.  Wiicaa* 

dn,  93.  93. 

Illlnob,  alicll-hcap*  Sn.  56 

clolh  in  moundt  of.  \yi 

co]>per  lurllti  from  monad,  lyj 

mound  at  C»liok>i,  103 

OToundi  In,  8;.  87 

Mpulchml    mound*    in    Carroll 

coiinly,  no 
Stone  ciBts  in  Modiion   eouaiy, 

IIS 
Implement!,  in  the  drift  nearTrealou, 

(N.J..)»> 
in  )iott-icrtiary  allnvial  depodat, 

M 
——  polished  itone  hatcheli  found  on 

the  bank*  of  the   Maioni.   Sinna> 

mari,     Cojenne.     and    Aprouague 

tiveri  (Guiana),  37 
of  iTio  nfoUlhic  type,  fio«n  Bue- 

IiM  Ay  ret,  sS 

[n  ilicli-heapi.  47 

from  the  Gucunadc  riret  (Ml»- 

wuii)  cave,  71 

front  altar  monndi.  toy,  to8. 

of  ihe  CliS  D»«11<i»,  34S  ;  "ith 

the  civirplloii  of  a  lew  e»p|]ei  ria|[i. 

no  meial   Emplcmcot  or  amamcnl 

b*s  been  found,  146 
Incai,  6 
Indiana,  iheI1-he>|K  In.  56 

burial  Binunil  at  Kott  Way«e,  Its 

pip«  from.  165 

Indiant.    uraasenaent   of   wigwam, 

yS ;  of  New  Meiico,  ibetlet  of,  yg 

fonilicatlona  of.  9S 

cremalina  aiBonpl,  t  ig 

Iheir  diRerciKCs  187 

■^^heiteuUuie,  Creek>  and  Natchw, 

lQo;Cherakect,  190;  lioijuoit,  193  ; 

Handan*.  igj ;  Chippewoa,  ii}) 

camp,  yfr-yy 

Intihnatana,  417  ;  of  Piiac,  41S 
Iowa,  bones  of  th«  Maitoilon  mbwd 

with  tloiie  wnpoM  fonord  Im,  jy 

shell.heapt  in.  j6 

■ mound*  in,  81,  8s 

moundi  De«i  Tool«abo(o*ch,  84, 

113 
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Iowa,  jkeletont  In  monndk  al  Daven- 
port, 113 

elcphaQt.»liap«  stone  pipe  fiom, 

163 

copper   axc!  wmpped    in   cloth 

(roin  inouiid»,  177 

Ipiwich  (MauicliukL'tls)  huiimn  bonet 
with  maikj  of  workman ihip,  59 

lion  among  the  Mound  Uuildcri,  iSo 

lion  (mctcnric)  in  the  Little  Miami 
moundt,  I  So 

Iroquois,  cannibaltim  amongst.  61 

fonificatloDi  of,  g8 

Iciigaiinii  canali  in  MiiuaiL  119 

Ilie  Kojral.  nncltnt  copper  mining  on, 
(79 

1x1  LIUtoCMIfi..  Ihe  hittoTiiD,  H 

liamnl.  rniiit  of,  349 

JadeiU  hatcli«t  from  Brtull,  47; 
apan,  mcmtilancc  of  ila  prclitiloric 
pottery  10  thai  of  America,  I J9 
Jon  Si,     euminaiion     of    iventy-one 
tknlit  fcom  Tenneuee  done  grave*, 
43S 
Jiiifplpa  (NicaragQa).  moundinear,  97 

Kabah,  mint  of,  340 

KcoMiujuB  (Iowa)  slielUhcap,  {6 

Kennicoit  mound.  *kall*  from,  of  Av 
graded  type.  4SJ 

K«ntQi-k]r.  csv^a  m  liurlal  places,  69. 

human  bones  in  cave  near  Loult- 

ville,  74 

- —  S»!t  cave.  75 :  Saunders  cave, 
7S ;  Haunted  cttve,  7J ;  Short's 
c*re,76 

Kickapoo  tiver  (Wliconiin),  moundit 
on,  108-109 

Kickapooi,  cannibalism  amongi^,  6) 

Klncaid's  Hat  (Col.),  stone  Imple- 
iitciiM  neji.  39 

Kitchen -Middens  ot  shell-htapi  dc. 
■crlbed,  46 ;  when  found,  47  ;  Iheii 
large  duaensioas,  47 :  anihorilie* 
«t>on  American,  n  \  stone  implc- 
■n«BU  unoonunon  In,  49 ;  bones  of 
mimali  tonnd  in,  49;  bonn  of 
nua  found  in.  st :  in  Otegcn.  ji ; 
da  Vancouver's  Isloisd.  53;  on  the 
MtotlMippl  rirer,  jA;  on  Flotlda 
nvcn,  S7:  contain  Ahelli  of  the 
AmfmiSaria    and    Palmdiita.     f7 ; 

Slen  Biou  abundant  in  Danish 
ll-b**M,  57  ;  altn  In  theJl-heapt 
oE  C*p«  Cod  lad  Maine.  57  ;  rsde- 
nect  of  polleiy  in  Florida  ih«U- 
heap^Sr 


K  lichen- MlddcMi,  Age  of,  £4 ;  MiEtn 
unknown  10  ihc  IniltansfLt;  on  Coint 
St.  Gvor^e  (Cnlifotiiix)  alliibuled  lo 
the  Holigales.  64  ;  accumulations  o( 
many  pnerntions.  6;  ;  those  of  C«l- 
Ifotnra  mnie  recent  than  thute  of 
florida,  ^5 ;  diRe reiices  in  tkeir 
conienis  not  proof  of  diffcient  races, 
66 ;  dote  of  formation  estimated  by 
trees  crmring  npon  ihcm,  67 

Kokopai  {Indians),  ormkllon 
amongst.  1 19 

KoUcrookM.  pyramid  of,  106 

Lsbna,  nilniot,  yfi 
La^a  Satita  (Ifrazil),  skcU,  descrip- 
tion of,  47S 
Lake   Monroe     (Florida],   aheU-facAp 

wllh  hnman  bone«,  JS 
Ibe  source  ul  (be  Mound  IjniU* 

era.  copper,  i;8 
L»ke  Supetioi  mines,  stone  hammen 

in.  39 
LanguB£ct.  the  nuinticr  ot  dial«cu,  $ 

Ajmara  and  Gumni,  j 

division  of  dialects  Into  groups,  $ 

rcscmbUnce  in  siructore  of.  6 

La    Piatt,    earthenware    >fid  trrow 

heads  from  the  bonks  of,  17 
-^—  potteiy  of,  47a 
Liberty  (Obla),  mounds  at,  lOO 
Lhtna.  Its  ulilily,  J 
Llnata  (the),  419 
Luokont  Motiniain,  mound  oa,  99 
[.otlUaK)  City,  ruins  of,  333 
t^uititna,  BBCicnt  skekloii  found  in 

New  Orlcana.  jj 
teed  mat  found  in  salt  minos  on 

Islind  of  IVtite  Ante,  36 ;    assotua- 

tcd  »ith  bonei  of  an  ctephaiu 

>bel!-hca|!«  in,  47 

aoundi  in,  St 

gaid«n  beds  is,  iSl 

Loukville  (Kentucky),  homan   bonei 

in  cave  near,  74 
Lowiasd  nllifn  dcKTibed,  aoj.  iIm 

eslnfas,   904 ;   otiiemlion    towers, 

304 
l.nnd,   rcnailu  of   the   Lagoa-Santa 

skull,  4T9>  460 

MoeCImo  valley,  ancient  nlst   ht, 

»'4 
Mackinac  Island,  sea  shell  pendants 

from.  17  J 
Madiuniille.  pits  at.  53,  jj  ;  one  ot 

then  CMitaiAs  com,  S) 
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^^^^^H            MHitUoiiville     (Ohio),     ikelclon*    in 

Mexico,  cannibalura  In.  61 

^^^^^H               moiindh 

cavet  u,   buRil  placn,  69:    in 

^^^^H           Mahiqiwhwitl  (Ihc},  170 

general  ihey  cuulaia  no  etidcoce  o( 

^^^^^H            Maine,  ihcll  hrapi.  4S ;  b«n««  of  mni. 

prrvioui  iiabii.ition,  69 

^^^^^H               mal;                   49 

moundi  in,  83 

^^^^^^1           • caniiibitUin  in.  jg 

• ancient  bu-iellefit  of  the  Mfpent, 

^^^^^^M           Mmiiinoili   Cftvc,    plniycrieinlu    llbix 

ra? 

^^^^^^1 

Mexico,    resemblance  of  it*  ancieol 

^^^^^^1            Mommolh  in  glacial  clay  in  Ohio,  ii) 
^^^^^1            Man  on  th«  Ametican  ConiincDl,  hi* 

monnmi-nci  10  (bote  oi  Egypt,  14 

worked    ilonea  in    potl-leiliaiy 

^^^^^^1                 gieal  intiquity.  14 

bedt,    33 ;    hatchet   (ruin    the  Kio 

^^^^^H           Mkhcux)    (tetia-cotia    ^iitutiiet)    in 

Juihipila,  33  ;  ipeai  point  fiom  the 

^^^^^^1                Honiluisi  ■ndGnxlmmla,  167 

Guanajuato.  33  ;  icrapcr  ftom  near 

^^^^^H          ManJani,  fonifiaiioni  of,  qS 

Meiico.  33 

^^^^^^1            Manioc,  idigenoni  10  Ameiico.  4 

—  tiaiiiibont  regarding  conruUions 

^^^^^^1           M*i>'>>'<-~ript' of  thcAttrci.  the  Ttoano 

ol  nature  in.   17 

^^^^^^H               minutcHpI.  371J 

or   Tenoirhiitlaa,   fonnding   of. 

^^^^^H           —~  of  the  Mexicans,  379;  diffticnt 

aSs 

^^^^^H               slylci  of,  iSo 

^^^^^^M            Mirajihio  (Braiil),  weaponii  (>om.  475 

laemblancc  of  diull*  from,  to 

thoM!  <if  ihe  Mound  BuLluen.  yxt 

^^^^^^^B             ^ar^itftla  a^itina.   ftliclU  of,  Lit  JBi^ 

Mica,  in  the  mnundt,  log                          ^m 

^^^^^^B               Uciunil.  Si.  Louii.  117 

Mica  oinaoiHuls  <>ee  omamenli).              ^^| 

^^^^^H            Httilella  (Ohio),  tnounili  il.  roi 
^^^^^^H            Mfttani  rivet  (Cii'Xiia).  pnliihri]  tlone 

Michigan,  mauii'ii  in.  &3                           ^* 

ancient  poll eiy  in.  1)6 

collar  of  brai  lectli  •ail  beadi  of 

^^^^^H               lialclieli  from  (h«  buiikh  i>I,  S7 

birdt   bonet  and  uopper.  from  near 

^^^^^H           Hunchnieltt,  ihdl-htapt  in.  47.  43 
^^^^^H           ^—  hnman   bon«s.   wllh    n)«ik(    of 

St.  Clair  ri«t.  J7J 

Minnewla.  ihcll  heaps.  56 

^^^^^1               worknuiiiihiii,  at  Ipswich.  59 

' lenulchral   tooundi  oo    tbt  SC 

^^^^^H            Uasiodoti,  IS 

PeWti  Rim.  131 

^^^^^H In  gloclAl  day  in  Ohio.  19 

ipider-shaped  Bomid  b    133 

^^^^^^1            —  ~  with  human  rcmiiini  in  Buenoi 

Miniuippi.  jar  ttom  neii  the  Tula- 

^^^^^H               Attcs.  flS 

haichie  ri*er.  168                                    ^^| 

^^^^^^1            Uatonlipl«.  mound  >t,  lO] 

muundi  in,  83                                    ^^| 

^^^^^H            Manmii.  cannibaliun,  6* 

Mpuldiral  nwund  neat  Mum- 

^^^^^H            Mayai  (ihe).  ii 

cftlinc.  1  ig 

^^^^^B           Maj-iii  (lhf)<  >'■*  •   t^c''  empire  nnd 

—  •   pottery   In  icpnichral   mooDdl. 

^^^^^H               capilai.  36}.  1(>| :  ICKCiid  •bout  (he 

»5> 

^^^^^H               fonnding  of  the  con  fedeia  lion,  364  ; 

Bhclt-he^pi  00  banki  of,  j6 

MiitiMippi  vaney,  tnouitds  in.  So 

^^^^^H               VoUn,  364 :  kalunct  of  Mnya  bit- 

^^^^^^1               lory.   36j  ;    mull  unci  ipli^    of.   366  ; 
^^^^^^1               religious  Mvrilicet,  366  ;  idoU.  IfiS  : 

Miiwur'.  MuTo<Ion  and  omnt  poitlU 

near  Biiurbcuht  river.  ]6                        ^^A 

^^^^^^B               melali.   Dtn amend,   and   wcap<in,s. 

same  near  Potato  liveT,  37                ^^H 

^^^1 

ihelUheap),  yb                                   ^^| 

^^^^^^H           i         navigaiiiin  among,  369 1  hooves. 

cave  in  [^iloiJit  cnunty,  70                ^^H 

^^^^^B                         (empl»,  170 

mounds  in,  S3                                         ^^| 

^^^^^1           —  crania  of,  aniGcially  d<f>«a«d. 

number  of  moundi  in,  B)                  ^^H 

^^^H 

-' —  raouudt  n«ai  Si.  t-c«it.  B6              ^^| 

^^^^H             H<R>Iithil,  4^4 

- —  monndt  at  Sandy- Woodi  tetlle- 

^^^^H           Mtgahayx. 

ment.  qj 

^^^^H           MtgatAeriHm.  I|,  I6 

wpulchnl  moundi  Bear  Troitoo, 

^^^^^H            Henhin.  on  moundt  at  Etquimali,  {> 

>>4 

^^^^^^1            Mercedc*  (Itnenoi  Ayret),  human  foi- 

' tixigalion  canaU  In,  tig 

^^^^^^1 

ancieni  piitiery  in,  135,  136 

^^^^^H           Merom,  tkulli  from.  48) 

clay  bottle  at  Ntir  M>diid,  139 

^^^^^H           MeMier  mound  (Georgia),  106 

pottery  >ir  limn,  139 

^^^^^1            Meskann, 

~ — ~  Tue  in  teputchral  noand  IB,  14* 

^^^^^1           Mexico,  city  of,  scnpcf  from  nni,  n 

1 

moEX. 
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Mluouri,  vote  (rom  New  Mutrkl.  144 

TUso  from  ETav«.  146 

cookins  |)01,    148 ;   vtaA  with 

ipont,  14S  :  vcsie!  from,  I4g ;  huini 
from,  149.  150 

CBp  from  Kew  Madrid,  ijo 

poltery   io   sepnldinl    moundi. 

"51 

citthcnwftre  pipe  from,  IJ3 

rrit  liAK  u'lth  Mmkc.  tJJ 

Sbli^liapcil  v««;  from,  Ijj 

wuM  r«preB«nIing  man,  156,  157. 

1S8 

• pipci  'tom  Moand  CUj,  ll!>4 

pipe  from,  165 

ancUnt  miiiin)*  in.  l30 

skull  auociaicd  irilh  toolt  of  a 

nuutodon  from  Nev  Madrid  mound, 
4a* 

low  type  tkull  from  ninund*  of, 

j8j 

two  categoric*  of  iknUt  nlhcn* 

(Jcated.  468 

MImouH  valley,  to-  undi  in.  So 

Milla,  niins  u(,  3(14 

Mixcoatl.  th«  tciiirnl  of  tbs  cloutlt, 
god  of  the  Chichimen,  aSo 

Mobile,  ihell-heap  JO  mild  from,  4S 

Monkcv,  fonnd  foiiU  In  Biatil,  by 
Lund.  3s 

Monki'  Maund.  lO} 

Miwte  Ouvo.  near  Valaha»,  ihe  work 
('f  man.  Sa 

Moniciuma  rallcy,  anci«nt  ruins  in. 
ai7 

Houodi,  alluded  to  by  the  Spaslanlt, 
So ;  fini  specially  noticed  by  Car- 
ver (IJJO)  and  Harte  (t79i).  80; 
Breckenridfe  (1S14)  wrote  aliout 
them,  80 ;  scientifically  ilcicribed 
bjr  Squler  and  Davis,  So ;  the 
mounds  dr4cri^.  Si.  83;  near 
Campana  (Buenos  Ayre«).  63,  84. 
— —  dasstlication  »f.  87,  88  ;  drien. 
live  u-ofks,  S3 ;  modem  cilics  on 
Ihe  ilia,  of.  SS;  al  Boiuneville 
(Ohio),  8q:  at  Fort  Hill  (Ohio).  89^ 

S\  in  Clarke  covnljr  (Ohio).  90 ; 
uk's  worln  in  Ron  couaiv 
(Ohio).  91  :  alomf  the  Bi2  Uarpeta 
luid  (jtcit  Miami  rivcrv.  91 ;  Miam- 
iiburgh  muund.  rfi  :  Fi>rt  Ancient. 
93 ;  on  Lookout  Mounlain.  ^ ; 
Altaian,  Rock  rivei  (WiioansiB), 
,  9s.  93  ;  at  Grcenwobd  (Tennessee), 
M ;  at  Sandy-Woods  tclllenicnt 
(UisMnri),  9s  :  on  Little  Kiver.  96 ; 
r  J«igalp«.  (Nicangaa),  97 ;  gen- 


tral  fonn  of  th«  mounds  (fat  de- 
fence) d(  th«  Histisnipoi  valley,  97; 
erected  M  pemuinenl  lotiibcaitons, 
97.  9S  :  amanj;  the  Indiani,  98  ;  ai 
Newark  (Obio).  (ft:  *l  Chi1!i<.-oth« 
(0.),  100;  al  llopetuwn  (O.).  too; 
*t  Liberty  (O.),  100;  at  Circlcville 
(0.),  lot  ;  DCAT  lUack  Ran.  Rons 
counly  (O.).  tot  ;  as  icniplcN, 
101;  at  MkrielU  (O.),  loa ;  at 
Cahokia  (Illinois),  10)  ;  at  SeUter- 
lown,  103  :  ni  New  Uidrid. 
104;  at  Maionilplc.  toj ;  on 
the  Etowa^  rivei,  105  ;  ibc  Hes- 
sicT  iiKiiind  t(!rQi)'ia).  iu6 :  the 
pyramid  uf  Kuieemukee.  to6 ;  in  Ihe 
CtimberUnd  valW  (Tennessee), 
106  :  at  OlyiiipU.  (Washin|>to«i  TeT> 
rilory),  VJit ;  si  KloicnM  (Alabama), 
101^ ;  ah  nlian,  107  ;  'in  Ihe  Kick> 
■pou  tvtn  (Wisconsin).  108.  109  ; 
lepuJchral  monnds.  no:  dlffeient 
positions  of  the  bodlesin.  III.  ill; 
atChlllicoihG(U.},  ii3;3iMadiion- 
ville  (C).  iij:  ai  Davenpori  (U.), 
iij:  a;  Toole iboiuugh (Iowa).  113; 
at  Trenton  IMiuouri).  114;  near 
Nashville  ITcniictiee),  11} ;  al 
CroTC  cicek  (Virginia).  )|6:  at 
HamtoQville  (Ohb|.  116 :  m  Utah. 
116;  Big  Mound  (Si.  Ijiuih).  117; 
Connetl't  tnuond  (Ohio),  118;  in 
Florida,  IIS ;  near  Muscatine 
{Mississippi),  119  ;  in  Carroll  coun- 
ty, (Illinois).  i3o;  on  ihe  St.  Ce- 
ier'srlver(MiBne)<iia),  I3i  :  mounds 
rept<^tcniin|[  animali,  113;  almost 
confined  to  tbe  Northern  and  West- 
ern Slates.  113  :  l^rd-shapcd  mound 
in  Georiia.  113  :  at  PcH-aukec  (Wih- 
coasin),  133 ;  In  l>anc  counly 
(Wlaeootin),  134-;  "  Alligator'" 
monnd,  UimriUe  (Ohio),  115 ; 
"  Mastodon  "  mound,  is;  :  aninial- 
shapcd  UMund*  in  \Visc"n>ln,  136: 
knake-sbaped  nound  on  Brush 
cieek  (Ohio),  1:16  ;  on  the  buiki  of 
the  Wiseomin.  117  :  cross-iihajwd 
nounds,  139:  boai-ihapnl  Biiiiiiid 
on  tlK  Scioto,  139;  Biuunib  Obsid- 
ian In.  170 
MoouDenit  of  Hexko,  P«r«,  oad 
Central  America,  ikeit  resemblaBce 
to  ilie  temple*  aad  paUma  of 
EiEypi,  14 
Mnrt-'aii  over,  iBouod  city  om.  186 
MoHSNo,  patadoDai*  Boeaaa  Ay 
S4 
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Ohio,  mound  in  Clarke  county,  90,  tfi 
"Clark's"  works,  Kom  coualf. 

nounils  Bt  Bouraevilje.  89 

——  moandL  nl  Newark.  99 

St  ChillKOIhr,  at   Hopcloim,  tt 

Liticrty.   100 ;   at   Circlcville,  tol  ; 

ncAi  Black  Kun.  Ro>i  county,  loi 

mouodi   Bl    Cliillitothe,  Tons. 

inoulh,  Mariella.  loa 

iit[iulElm]  nioundi^  it  Madinnn- 

irille.  113 
Connett"*  mound,   n«ar  Dover, 

1:8 
sJUeator   mound   U.    Gnutrille, 

i«S 
»wke-shapO(l  mound  on  Biruh 

cr«ek,  116 

CTost-ihapcrl  mounda  in,  W) 

polictyitti  from,  140 

heron -sluped  pipe  from,  163 

UTrt    Kiit»   liguru  In  mnunili 

neit  Iho  Litilc  Miami  river.  167 

Krpeniine  ai«  from.  i;o 

ihell  omsmenti  [rom    inaundt 

neu  Ihe  I.llUe  Miami.  :73 
caliper    bcidt    Irani    Conncti't 

monnd,  174 

—  cloth  in  moundt  of,  1 77 

—  low  type    ikulit    from    ccrliin 
monndi  lu,  4B4 

Ohio  vallcT-.  moandi  in,  80 
Old  Town  nheli-hcnp.  iu  ace.  67 
Ollin(«y-T«»ba.  (ottreu  of.  41^ 
Ol^mpii  (Wufa.   T«T,},  moundx  dcii, 

Oregon.  sh«lt-hesjp«.  S' 

• monndi  in.  83 

dinllt  in  Ibc  ihell-henpi  of.  480 

Jrlgln  of  mui  in  America,  man  not 
indigenout  10  ihe  New  World.  518, 
$1? ;  he  hill  extended  hiti^eofiniphi- 
cat  rinec  over  on  immense  area 
when  hit  colivrc  »a>  d  the  loweil 
kind,  5S0 :  impouible  lo  (ix  ihe 
dale  for  Ihit  eaienuon,  Jio .  >d- 
vuce  of  culture  naequal  in  dillct- 
eDt  loc«liIici,  and  dependent  upon 
the  environ nictit,  jio;  oncin  «[  the 
family,  5K>:  phniilire  m*n  a  ilare 
to  nalnre,  jti ;  phpical  eharaeier- 
islid  of  Amerku  abori^ne*  point 
■oward  ofinitie*  wtlh  people  of  the 
Pacific  rerlaa,  51a ;  eroiEislion 
pessible  UJ Bcritw Strait,  \ti\  alto 
alone  the  ihirtUin  toulh  Mralltl. 
$33 :  it  probablf  took  place  br  both 
nuici,  5S) ;  nMhlng  definite  Known 


of  (he  iipread  of  Ihe  e«il|[renu  ex- 
cep(in)-  ll]r  kimplc  lacl.  JIJ ;  «K' 
Oemin  wavo  of  micratioM,  S9J ; 
emiETaatt  diitered  Kimewh«i  in  col- 
tare,  but  thia  will  not  accouni  for 
dlRerenoet  od  cmlluretn  the  prehis- 
toric Americans.  534 ;  tta|;ct  of 
propBO  and  eban^ci,  )14:  lan- 
goage,  S*S :  analogiei  in  ikvriop. 
tneni  of  idcaaand  cattoou  na4  vety 
tignllicaiit.  S3S  ~  mytlii  and  legend*. 
Jib  \  l«(eniii  iif  tlie  loliei-t  and  the 
(Jquickn.  Zimua.  Cakukati,  and 
Qiwtuooiil,  %it>%  letendi  of  the 
Shawnect,  the  Natchex,  the  Tutca- 
roiu,  S16 ;  the  Peiuviflnii  unl 
Manco-Cipac  anil  Mania.tKllu.  }3}; 
tradition  of  ibe  Gtaarani-,  S>7S 
other  leerndi.  s*7 :  legendi  about 
floodi,  ti;.  saS,  519.  SJO.  53*; 
crude  liyp»thi.->ci  rci:anlt<i£  ancew 
ton  of  the  Aiiicitcani.  5JI 

OrnaiBrnlii  o(  Ibe  Mound  Buildera, 
171:  near  5i.  Clait  Rirer  ^Michiinii)^ 
171 ;  copper  otnoMenti  in  Ten- 
ncuee.  173;  mica  oni>n»entt  at 
Grnie  Cieck  |Vii]rinia},  173;  oa 
Ihe  Uiilc  Miami  (Ohio).  173;  thell 
oiiumetilt,  171 :  from  Tenncitee, 
■  73;  from  Mndiioac  Uland,  173; 
^ell  pin  fiiim  lily  mound  (Virginia), 
174 :  fioliihed  tionc  omamenit, 
174 ;  from  Swonton  (Vcrmonlj, 
174 :  copper  beadt  from  Counett't 
taouml  (Uluu).  174.  175:  orll>.  17J  ; 
<'0|>ptr  crow  at  Zollkoftir  Hill.  175- 
177  :  cofiper  tunic*  in  Illinou.  177 ; 
ikin  witn  mmet  beMb,  178 

Oteteila  mouDil,  hntBLan  remain*  pm- 
ing  cancibaliini.  51) 

Olembd,  Tcvmblincc  nf  tkulU  from, 

to  ihoic  of  the  HoumI  KwiUet*. 

500 
OuiioUH,  caanibatlMn  amaing,  6j 
Oiaili   moantains  ancient  niiaing  In 

Ihe,  tSo 
Oiaik  kilb,  covwed  with  cainia,  84 

Pachaeamac.  mini  of.  3^ :  cemetery 

«'.  4J3 
fjlea  (t'cru),  ehalpa  M.  4IJ 
Paleelar.  aiiDnmenti  of.  318 
Pampat  fihe),  Imoun  letoMsi  (ovnd 

in,  38.  39.  yy.  31 
—'  tboorici  of  l>ar«tn,  Bufni*i««r, 
Brarard,  AiMshino,  D'OttHgny.  re- 
garding theii   geologioJ   Jgc   and 
■netbod  of  fon»»tn«,  31,  33 
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Fata  (Bruil),  inUglio,  tcnlptum  of. 

rnw-poltiU  in.  vj 
u(  Lb  I1»la  and  Bncno*  Ayrot,  j.^, 

Ptnuii  (ih«),  pandera  on,  54:    re- 

marLable  implcnicnli^  in  Ihe.  5$ 
ilihunvcrie-i  cJ    armi^   of   plullc 

claj'  nrai  llic  mixith  nf.  474 
FaUgonia.  ancient  men  of  Mnall  »U(> 

U(e  nnd  dolichocephalic  505 
"        atiow-poinU   in   Ihc   pandtrot 

of.  37  :   MOine   rctemble  Kuiopeui, 

oihett  Perurian  (yws.  17 
diicivreiy  of  a  skull  on  llic  banki 

ot  Ihc  Rio  NeiTO.  59 

>Jlcll.lieipi,  47 

^^—  RiEiuiicU  in.  83 

dcfoimaliuii     of     T«hu«lche«, 

akulli  tiom,  Jil 
PttiojEoniani,  iheli  lofl^  slalnre.  3.  10 
Paucar-Tanibo,  toonbi  \d  ihc  valley  of. 

Pembeilon  (N'«w  ]tntj),  xicinc  ham- 

mei  from,  n,  24 
PcDniylvanin.  ancient  (onpslont  quar- 

>)' ai  Clitiniiana.  Lancoilcr  couniy, 

SI 

cannibtlism  in.  61 

—'—  drnodiiRoJ  guano  containing  gold 

■»il  tiller  lma)te>.  bi 

c»¥c»  a.1  liorml  places.  69 

— —  cave  witli  human  remains  on  Ibc 

Sutquehannn.  73 
moiindt  in.  81.  81 

—  niiiuiidt  in  Pike  County.  96 

—  —  human  icniaini  encloied  in  bat- 
kett.  114 

Peru.  Ihc  covnliy  docribed.  3S7  t  ll'o 
(tnplre  ot  Ihc  Irmk  3S3 :  Tavan. 
Ibuyu  ihe  real  name.  3S8 ;  Ihe 
Kgion  dtfinod.  jSS  ;  lh«  origin  o( 
ihe  Incas.  3^^ ;  Ayinarat  and 
Qt|ulchua>.  390 :  MancivCapac. 
^9<  ]<)■  :  AuAualpa.  sot ;  landing 
of  I'tiaiip.  3QI  ;  nilni  ol  Peru,  39a  ; 
Paehacamac.  39*  !  'h«  Chlmui,  5^ ; 
Montcsiniw,  acoounla  of,  39}  ;  Ihe 
city  ol  Chimn.  39s ;  "hnacai," 
395,  Obitpo  huaca.  396 ;  hnac*  of 
Moche.  3q6:  nccropolU  of  Chimu. 
399 :  «1  prwidio,  yn ;  private 
houKi.  400 :  Ti>(pianaco.  400 ; 
mmiotilht,  401  :  of  earlier  date  than 
tl)«  Incai,  401  :  wore  the  buildcn 
of  Tia{^naco  relai«d  li>  (he  Qi|ui> 
ehtiu?  ^i    Lake  Titicaca,  406: 


island  of  Tilicaoa,  406 :  raini  on, 
407 :  buildings  erected  by  1'ap*c- 
Vu|>am]ui,  the  clereBlii  liicn,  406: 
ialand  of  Coali,  nini  of.  409 ; 
island  of  Soto.  410;  Cuaixt,  legend 
of  its  foundalion,  410;  difioallMS 
of  building,  411  :  ruint  of,  411  ; 
grandcar  of  Ihe  StctahBainan,  or 
liiKtcu,  411;  a:|ueiiiuct,  4I3 :  it« 
temple,  413:  private  daclhnn  of 
Ihe  lnc».  414;  forlNMM  oj  Peni. 
4iSi  mini  on  the  Ucayall,  4:5  ;  for- 
treu  of  OIUntay-Tambn,  41&  -  ih« 
tower  of  Caica,  417;  ihe  valley  of 
Pauca-Tainlw  and  the  fnetitn  of 
I'iiac.  41;:  intibuatnoa,  417:  the 
tottreii  of  PtquiUacia.  4ig;  the 
fortress  of  Chocccquirao,  4t9:ioad« 
of  Peru,  411  ;  rcKrvmn  and  ace- 
qinai,  4M  1  in  lh«  valley  of  La  Ne- 
paAa.  4it :  in  Huanucu  Vtejo,  433 ; 
agriculiote.  413  :  (naeral  riies,  414  ; 
lepolchrc*  of  ihe  Aymaiat.  434: 
megaliths.  424  .  megalllka  of  Vil- 
i:^baniba  and  ChiL;uiio,  424  ;  BCiga* 
lithi  and  diulpas  at  Acora,  434: 
chulpa  near  Palca.  43^ :  ctiulpa* 
of  Ihe  basin  of  Lake  Tiiicacs.  436 : 
near  Tiuhuani  in  ihe  Euoma  vsl- 
ley,  427  .  Imiial  cu>lonn  ai  time  of 
conqueaL.  4*7 ;  burial  cnsioMt  on 
the  Pacilic  ooasl.  438  ;  minninic* 
from  Arica  and  llic  Kay  of  Cbs* 
coil,  430;  method  of  pcesrrviog ibe 
budiei.  430 :  conienis  of  lombs, 
431 :  huai;a  at  tquique.  433 ;  «me- 
teiy  at  Pudiacamac,  433  ;  txna  •• 
burial  placni,  43s  ;  Tintama' Mar. 
^"1  435  :  loiuhe  in  the  valley  ol 
pjoci-  Tambix,  43s ;  infeinilloa, 
43S ;  niano  oolorado.  435  ;  lelicioua 
ideatof  the  Peruviant,  435:  Haiiati- 
pacha  and  UrujtadiB.  4316;  nature 
wurehip  and  inferoi  gods.  436;  1 
Deusignoiiii,437  :  hmnan  taertliee, 
437;  gOTCnunenl  oi  ihe  ]nca>s4)S  ; 
ihe  CTirscaa,  4)9 ;  p<nal  bw«.  43^ ; 
maniagc,  4)^;  property,  440:  do- 
■netiic  aninvals.  440 :  dnHtngx, 
441  :  romlls  of  tke  for«  «f  gnvrtn- 
mcnl,  44t  :  iKillery,  441 ;  renrn. 
blaace  to  early  Evopesn  poitcty, 
444;  va«cs  tron  CUaibotc  and  S«ii- 
ta.  441  ;  the  ntvadec.  446 ;  mvucal 
insiiwiienii,  449;  clath,  449:  the 
art  of  dyeing,  444 ;  minet  and 
Bnlntn^  4ja ;  the  jcwelien'  ait, 
450;   iron  uiiknotni,  4$!  ;   copper 
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implemcnti,  weapons.  453 :  tuloiui, 
iS3 ''  Pini«iioi  or  inu:ri|t(ions  4Sj  ; 
Pciuvioni  unBcqnainicd  wiili  tny 
«yi>lrin  of  wrllinj;  ■!  time  of  coa- 
qu(st,  4j6 ;  <ini|H)ii.  457  ;  nions  of 
luntmitting  the  urden  of  (h«  Incas 
458 

Pciu,  lescmblanoc  of  hi  ancient 
moiiiirniMitii  in  iIimc  eA  Egypt,  14 

Intliliuns  regarding  oonTuIaioni 

of  natutiin.  I? 

— —  mounds  in,  83 

Peruviana.  (See  uio  tinder  ' '  Pre^l>- 
loiic  Amortonn."} 

Pewaukcc  (Wiiconiin).  animaMiaptd 
mounds  at,  133 

Phallic  cultut  In  the  New  World,   lu 

Piiulir  (BtuilJ,  inUglio  tculpluic*  of, 

Pictacmphy.  of  the  CliS  Dweller*, 
146;  on koulden  In  Anion*.  347  : 
on  the  !>ank«  -^f  the  Sin  Juan.  34)1 ; 
near  Ihr  Mact'Iiiiu.  34H  ;  arar  llic 
Pecoi  niiDs.  348  1  ua  the  Puorco 
uid  Zufli  Hveri.  349:  near  Salt 
I.ake  Cilf.  149;  in  Licking  vol  ley, 
350 ;  In  Ciiyahnga  and  Belmont 
cDuntir*.  350 ;  in  Vemoiit.  ajo : 
ID  Nicaragua.  IJO ;  id  Oajaea. 
351  1  in  Soiiora.  351  ;  in  Colum- 
bia. IJI  ;  in  Venezuela,  351 '.  on 
Ihe  Iithmui  of  Tanama,  t%\  :  in 
Nevada  and  California,  iji  :  in 
Tennettee,  3^ ;  in  Soaih  America. 
3S4  :  in  Africa.  3S>,  >SJ.  3(4 

I'irdrai  rinladai.  470 

Pimii,  skull  diKovered  by,  in  a 
luniutai  neat  the  Caia-Grande  at 
Moiiic>.uma.  499 

Pii)nilla<ta.  fiirlrcMnf,  419 

Piuu,  forlreisof.  417 

Plaiycnemia.  among  tlw  Mound 
Builden,  4Q3,  493 :  its  pouible 
cauic  4i>| ;  among  Ihe  early  Enio- 
peani,  491 

Popo)  Vuh  (tbe),  144 

Porcdala  In  the  Tola  nint,  356 

Porio  Sepim,  laading  of  CtbittJ 
at.  9 

Por1«cu«e,  van  taken  by,  is  tb«  dit- 
C0TC17  of  the  New  World,  8 

Pntaio  River (Miuonn).  masiodon  and 
arn>i>-|X>liilt  iic-jr.  37 

rodery  of  (he  Cliff  Dwrllcn  *kI  ihe 
iohobitanti  of  the  p<»cbk>i,  3«o  ; 
gicM  qua-ntity  of.  341  :  lit  uipenor- 
iiy  t'l  ihii  01  ilie  ilaund  Buildcn, 
34a  ;  ftt  found   la   Utah,   *43  ;  it 


wai  baked.  34] :  and  corcnd  with 
a  vamiih,  243 
Poitiery    of   Ihe    inhabiluiU  of    the 

pDCblnc,  its  decMUMn.  344 
Pnttery  of  ibo  Pcnirlin*,  443 
Potlery,  weapoiiN,  and  onianwnt*: 
— mtccy  among  the  Gnt  inven- 
tioiti  of  the  human  race.  133; 
nioiiMed  ou  pmrda  In  Florida,  134  ; 
in  the  mrmivdB  of  St,  Lcniu.  135  ; 
at  Sandy  Woods.  136  ;  in  Mithigan, 
ij6;  in  Vcrmonl.  ij6.  137  ;  Amer- 
ican piitiery  luperior  to  Kuropeao, 
t)G;  mvlhml  uf  b«kiiig.  t  jy  ;  cru- 
ploymenl  of  moulijit.  I3S  1  rif«  of 
the  pots,  J33;  Ihe  putter'*  wheel 
unknown,  13S  :  botilc  in  Ui»oinri, 
l}();  In  japan,  IJ9:  jat  in  Ohio. 
140 ;  vstc  in  Arkanta*.  141  ;  muus 
<4  ooloitDg.  141  ;  va<><  m  lepn). 
chni  mound  in  Miaouri,  143 ;  o«- 
niin^lilioa  of.  143,  143;  Ta««  at 
New  Madrid  (Uluocin),  144;  Taac 
in  cliild'i  grave,  Tennevsre,  14S  ; 
*aM  froca  MLiaauTi  graic,  146 ; 
raie  with  bandk*  from  TenncBec, 
147  ;  coahing  pot  from  Miuonti. 
143;  vcwiti  with  ipnul  from  Mlt' 
tnuri,  14S ;  vesiel  tioui  MiiBouti. 
149;  batini  from.  149.  Ijo:  cup 
from  New  Madiid  (MiMOuri).  150; 
in  tepiilcliril  incniiid*  in  A(i»nuii, 
151  ;  diito,  in  Tenncuee.  tsi  ;  ditto, 
in  Misuuippi,  151  ;  ptpeJniraTen- 
newn,  t$3  :  ditto,  frunt  Mnaotiti, 
■Jt ;  rcl  vaie,  with  inake,  from 
Minonti,  153;  "bear'-shapcdme 
from  TcnjietKe.  1^4 ;  pig-«hapcd 
vaie,  iss;  fiih-iiiapej  vatc,  13$; 
>9*ea  with  rciiRtesiaiioiM  of  ncn. 
■  JA ;  from  Belmont  (Mtwovri),  156 ; 
from  New  Madrid  (Mitaoori),  157; 
few  indecent  objcclt  ajnoee.  159; 
Mpeiiorily  ol,  to  (hot  of  Swiw  [.ake 
[Iwellera,  1 34 ;  tuaptlonr  pipe,  l6t  ; 

Sipe  tepteuntiiw  au-ild  cat,  163; 
itto,  a  woodpecker  |f>,  163 ;  ditto, 
•a  elcphool.  16^;  liitta,  a  heron, 
163:  pipe*  (ruo)  Hound  City,  1114; 
from  Conneclicnt,  Viiginia,  MU- 
to«ri,  In-l'T".  ■'■■  165 ;  pjpe- 
ilem   in   '  i.rnii,  Mobia- 

chUMIIt,     M  valley.  V»r. 

BonI,  163  ;  imarrt  in  Tenneoee, 
167 :  near  ihe  Lilik  Miami  ri*«< 
(Ohio).  167 :  tcrpetitine  cupt  from 
California.  tIA ,  diihvn  (ciiin  veiU^ 
bne  of  Celacea.  169 ;  jar  fru«  ni 
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^^^^^B              tbe  Tillnhnlchec  ilvcr  (MtMEiittppq, 
^^^^^^^1                 168 ;                  n^-i>ikt       hl»nc  16^ 

Hluouii,  4S8 ;  iiulividual  TuiariotM, 

488 ;  >>kiill  \'i  »  child  from  AiMaoa 

^^^^^^1            FreJiialorii:    Am>:rii;in>,  of    t1i«    tame 

and  from  Alabimu.  453;  Mortua'i 

^^^^^1               type  u  ihcHcof  Enropc  und  An«.  ij 

theoryof  (he  unity  of  phnical  type 
of  the  Amcticani,  4SS :  uie  fonn  of 

^^^^^^1           |>liai»    of     then     civiliullon 

^^^^^H              uialogiiuh    lo   ihat    «(    the    Euii>- 

ikull   hnk    hut   a   vviy   (cnetalliied 

^^^^^^1              p«>ni,  476:    paucitjr  of  tlicii 
^^^^^H              ics,  476 :  numtroui  cntin  lealling 

value.  4S'] ;    the  Scinli)  Rkuil  from 

Chitlicoilic.  and   difliTTrtit    theories 

^^^^^H              from  cxn>*uioni  by  untrained  men. 

relating    thereto.   489.   490 ;    M«n« 

^^^^^B              477  :   ukull   finm  near  Denver   (?), 

medAurcmenli  oE  the  capacity  of  tlie 

^^^^^^1                      477  >    AlIlT^llL'tu't  lilKIXIVL'clo  0M1U- 

tkultk  of  the  Mound  Huildcn,  490; 

^^^^^^1              man  bontrs  with  llie  reamink  ol  l)i« 

t;i(uiL'iiy  of   ilic   tkulU  of   inodnn 

^^^^^H             glypiodon,  cic,  in  the    La  Placn 

racei.   441  ;    the    Mound    Builden 

^^^^^H              pamnu,  477 ;  diwoverie*  ne»r  Poti- 
^^^^^^B              timetn,  in  ttuennn  Ayre>>,  47!  ;  con- 

seem  loMandlowinthcTDniuriMn, 
4gl  ;  exeeplional   liigc  tkiilh  frOB 
Tectiii'oec  mone  enivn,  491  ;  from 

^^^^^^B              (oiti|ior*ncil]r  u(  nun           ihc  Ie'xP' 
^^^^^^H              icdon     not,    howovr.     ihuroughljr 

an   Itlinoii  mound,   491  ;    ibe  u- 

^^^^^1             proven,  47S  :  ihe  ikull  of  Lieoa 

iKinely  small  "  Albany  tkutl.'*  491 ; 

^^^^^1              Sanl.t    (IliatU)   iIcKilbcd,   47S    [a 
^^^^^^1              timilir  kUull  (uiind  nl   Kock  Ulun, 

extrenei  vitiate  avcosci.  40:  :  cr*- 
nial  eapncily  not  ptoot  of  high  In* 

^^^^^^1              tltinoii,  47g   :  tcm.trkt  on  lit*  L^i- 
^^^^^^1              BBA-Snnia   wull   by  Lund   and   Di- 

teLlcctualily,    kOt    lioe    vtni.   493 ; 

plaiycnemia  amonc  Anieiican  lacei, 
493 ;  this  form  of  tibia  occurs  im 

^^^^^H              QuaticfitKCt.   479.    480 ;   tkuUi 

^^^^^^B              ihell-hcBps  on  the   Ci1ir<.>[iim  and 

0  f  of  the  remain!  fioni  monndt  in 
Kentucky.  MiiiM)uri.  Mtcht|;aii.  and 

^^^^^H              OrcBon  euati).  4B0 ;  kItutK        »(i:a- 

^^^^^^1              tite  qurry  on  islnod  of  Sxnta  Cata- 

Initinna.  and  (turn  llic  FI<?rti)a  >liell- 

^^^^^H            lina.  4S1 ;   skuUt  in  Florida  *helL 

henps.  obo  (lom   Mammoth  Cave. 

^^^^^H              heaps  4')t  ;    bonet  of  (he  Mound 

493  ;  it  olio  occuii  in  bone<^  from 

^^^^^H                Rntlilrii.  4St  ;  (kull  auodileJwith 

the   Red    River   and    Fori   Wajac 

^^^^^^H              tooth  uf  a  mMtudun.  from  imnind 

moiiniih.  and  Ihe  lunmli  'if  the  St. 

^^^^^1              at  New  Madrid,  Miuouri,  481  :  the 

Clait  River,  thoie  ncnr  Late  Huron, 

^^^^^^1              dltcovciy  ii(  (nfinentii  of  decontleil 

on  ihe  onr   on    (hamber'i   Uand 

^^^^^^K              pottery  rasli  dtmbit  U|Hin  the  aii- 

(Wtecon'.tn),    493  ;    ftiim  near   the 

^^^^^H              tiquily  of  the  iknll,  431 ;  ikulU  of 

Detroit     KivcT.     494 :    cauw«    of 

^^^^^H              tow  type  found   in   >oni«  moundi. 

plaiycnemia.  404  ;  an  indication  of 
«  low  lype  of  physteul  Mrtctare, 
494;  plaiycnemia  in  Eutope,  4941 

^^^^^^1              4S3 ;     eompatiion     of    Slimpsoo'i 
^^^^^^1              mounil  iikul  and  Dunlcith  (Indiana) 

^^^^^^k              mound  hkuU  villi  (he  Nrandcrlhal 

perloiailon  nf  the  hamern*  conud- 

^^^^^H              ikull.  4^3  ;    dkuUi  from  Kennit.oIt 

eted  a    racial   characteristic,   49s ; 

^^^^^H              noundcf  de|[nidcd  type. 483  :  iJiuIlt 

frequently  noticed  in  hones  (tOM  tbe 

^^^^^H             of  aiuJogoni   type   (com  UlttonTi, 
^^^^^H              I>akota.  Cliihualiua  (Mcak-o),  and 

moundi.  49$  :  conudeied  a  charae- 

leriilic  of  phytlul  luferioriiy.  built 
appmi  difficult  to  eflibliih  a  gen- 

^^^^^H              Ohio,  494:  prominent  cyebioinand 

^^^^^H              retKOtifig  foiehcacU  in  tkulU  from 
^^^^^^H              Wltconiin,   Miuiuippi  ralley.  and 
^^^^^H              Tenn«u«e  monndiL.  485  1  anaJogou 

eral  hw.  495  ;  but  one  ikeletoti  out 

of  ten   found   at  Fort   Wayne  bai 

perforation  of  the  olccranoo  fotta, 

^^^^^^1              remains  from  Ihe  moundi  near  the 

4<1J ;    a    londeocy    to    prrfonlioa 

^^^^^1              neat  Ukci.  on  the  Red  River,  and 
^^^^^H              Detroit  River,  4)!$  ;  tkulU  from  Cir- 

seems  to  dimioiili  among  European 
t»ces.  49& :  Hound  Builders  uid  to 

^^^^^1              cutarmnunit.  fmm  We^ctn  ninunij. 

havelooKarma,  but  ihisconiradkted       ^^| 

^^^^^^1              and  from  Foit  Wayne  mound.  48J  ; 

by  facts.   406 :    their  t^riation   in       ^^| 
stature,   496;    Mven-foot   skeleton 

^^^^^^k             wme  >ktil)i  of  rery  i^mall  cubicaJ 
^^^^^H             cmtenU.     4S6 ;     tkutU     differing 

from  stone  %t»,iK  la  Tenncuee,  and 

^^^^^H             P^l'y  'i>  I'hipe  oFlcn  (ouml  In  uiinc 

ikclelont   eiccrding    six     f«t     in 
height  found   in  Inab  and   MichL 

^^^^^^1              mound.  487  :  mmr  iutaneet,  487 ; 

^^^^^H              Mtne   aiei.iuiemcnli    of  iknlU   by 

can.  496  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  Honsd 
Builders  vcie  not  above  ordinary 

^^^^^^1              FtK|uhanon,  Carr,  and  Jonei,  4S7, 

^^^^^H            488  ;  two  cate^rie*  of  akuU*  (roto 

uie,   and   many  «i  then  were  of 
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(mail  ilatar*.  4q;  :  bon«*  of  ttie 
Cliff  Dwellcit.  but  few  dUeii»«td. 
497  :     ikull  (loin  ihc  Cbaco  c^llnn 

iSew  Meiito),  497,  49!  :  iwu  Hkuits 
rotii  n«.ir  Abiunio  (Nnr  Mexico). 
diiKtibfd  by  Dr.  B««eli,  49S  ;  re- 
»eml)l»nce  of  these  10  two  sLiilU 
from  Tcnnenee,  41J9 ;  iJc  Quatrc- 
fauct  and  Hniny  on  the  ritinic 
jilenthr  lA  lh«  Mound  Buildcn  and 
CliR  Dvrellen.  4g9  ;  thebuildenof 
(he  Ciuis-{jfandci  probaUy  of  the 
ume  race,  499  ;  PInarl't  di>coverlct 
in  a  tumutiu  near  the  Caia-Uiande 
«f  Mnnteiumn,  499:  itcull  frnn 
T«ul.  499 ;  type  al  mound  crania 
no  longer  general,  tfla:  anatopei 
of  mound  craiib  wiili  iliote  »l  ihr 
Miclenl  inlixliilanli  of  Anahnac : 
ikollt  from  lombt  of  Mexico. 
Otumba.and  Ticubo,  and  SoniiaKO- 
Tlatelokoli,  joa ;  crania  of  ihe 
Ma)isat«ccn  in  bM-tcIieft  of  Pal. 
rni(iiR.  {00 :  artificiatly  deformed, 
{oo:  crania  of  the  builden  of  the 
monumenti  in  Vuuiui  and  lion- 
duru  of  a  dilTereni  type,  joo; 
•ralpinit*  of  Chicfacn-Iiaa.  S<X>: 
artininal  deformation  of  skulU 
■monnl  the  rcrumnn,  three  kinds 
of  iloiomialion  pracliied.  according 
lo  Gone  :  the  occtpilal,  the  elon- 
Caled  lymmeirical,  ami  (he  cnnel- 
torm,  501  :  snuttl  capacity  of  the 
cranU  from  Ancon.  from  Chimu. 
SOI  :  table  of  cranial  dpaciiiei, 
jot :  averBjCe  CApaeily  of  reruiian 
akulb  accoraiw  (o  Morton  and 
Meigi  and  Sqtilei,  503 1  tace*  of 
Peru,  the  Ctiinchat.  the  Aymaraa, 
the  liuaneai;  JO);  Rivera  and 
TKbudi  ibink  thai  artificial  itefor- 
maiion  wu  confined  to  (he  Chin- 
ehai,  iJoutiii  abont  ihit,  503  ;  iJilG- 
culiie*  in  iiodyinE  r*«.  types 
pttttly  incietued  by  inlenniiinir  of 
ncci,  (03  :  aknlli  tA  a  variety  of 
ibapn  toBnd  at  tbe  cattUlo  ol  the 
raeat  Chimn  by  Satiier,  503:  ]>r. 
Wilton  adoftits  only  two  diuinci 
lypeK  of  Peravias  ihaltt,  503  :  dif- 
ference* in  tkall  types  ili>  not  n«ce>' 
larity  imply  diHerent  races,  Jot; 
obMiTitions  from  iniiiiiniic*,  504  ; 
mummy  from  Ckaooia,  504  ;  hair  of 
the  Peruvian*  of  line  leilore.  prob- 
■Iilf  black  in  color,  $04  ;  tahe  hair 
wu  worn  by  bo(h  men  and  women. 


SOS  :  nuimnted  head  of  •  man.  jos, 
J06 :  ancieoi  men  of  Paiagonta  re> 
unibled  ihc  Eskimo,  505  :  <ti>Ilcbi>> 
ce|i|inl>i.-  hkutN  fmio  Biiiil.  joj  ; 
the  Botucudui  a  dclttbocepliBlJG 
race,  sos :  ihey  prctcnt  onatcgiei 
with  ihe  Etkimo,  50;  ;  weic  th«*e 
people  conlenijioraileh  ol  the  Cui<b 

tieaa  fuIroliEJur  |'C(  file?  f cff ;  ^jphi* 
i«  smon)^  the  Mocnd  Biiildert 
and  in  WlagMiia,  507  ;  the  Mayo* 
acquainted  with  vtncieai  aSruionii, 
JOB  ;  olhei  disrain  ol  the  bonca, 
jof;  Faiqnhaiwin  (IcrciibeMkxion 
uhich  appears  'o  h.itc  lern  cured, 
So8;>knilt  l>eaiiii|[  iracesol  ancient 
Infliimmaiion.  fidni  Tinneiicc.  so8 ; 
ambylo-vd  vrrlebral  ((ihiinii  from 
Ihe  Aleutian  UIoiii)".  icllccitd  bf 
Dall,  508:  hvrlt  Itini  iiaumalie 
canict  not  rare,  {eg  :  ftacluied  P«> 
ruvian  >litilU  with  eTidtMeof  recire- 
eiy.  509:  ticpiiiacd  tJ.uU  fiG«n  Vu- 
cay  valley.  S09.  510 ;  poatbuoicat 
trepuiaiBSs  of  fieqneni  otciittenee. 
509:  bypotbeiet  reMiding  ibete. 
$09;  trepanned  »kulTi  ftoan  S*Uc 
and  Red  Ri<«r  monndt  and  ficm 
moinndi  in  M>(li>|;aR.  $10 :  KcpftB- 
ning  nnlj-  piacliicd  on  adull  nialrs. 
510:  Irepaniiei!  '^knlli  in  Eaii^. 
diffieuily  ol  K'mparini;  iheir  »lih 
[be  American  skul!).  S"  I  t^utl  de. 
formation  praciiied  by  (be  Inlsi  t 
at  time  of  coni^ued.  511;  ihc  tu>- 
(oiB*«i7r  aacicnl,  Jit:  drfoimainn 
praetiied  by  all  ibe  Maya  >ai<>. 
jii;  idolt  with  flailrneil  benlii, 
)■>:  mca>i  employed.  511 ;  l>y  ihv 
Choeiawi,  by  iNe  Mi»quiioa,  in 
ViKataD,  ;ij:  bralth  nor  tnleUi- 
gcnce  apparently  injvred  by  thii 
cDttcen,  513 ;  defoamation  prae- 
titcd  Id  Europe  and  Asia,  ji]  :  in 
Ocenitica,  (14;  in  Fiance,  d^fcr- 
(nalioo  io«|ijntaine.  jtj  ;  wai  de. 
foimation  alway*  vojuniair  ?  515. 
CoKCi-iiaiON*.  —  The  pie-bit(oete 
Amcrvcas  iIiITctx  Lmt  Utile  from  tbc 
Indiana,  and  iheie  it  i>»  cucoiial 
pliyiical  diSetence  lieiween  him  and 
lh«  aiKMit  Entopern.  $16:  taik' 
tics  «nd  Ndgtalianii  c>f  tbe  Ameii- 
cani.  s 
Pre-bittoric  man,  cai>)ence  nf  man  in 

iW  Qeutiemaiy  prriid,  t( 
——  coalcnipoflUT  c^ 
IS 
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Prt4i»tciric  man  Wtt.  wcaponi.  i6 
hii  exitience  ilnring  glacial  timm. 

■9 

-        Iionn  "(.  avocialcd  wllh  llio»cof 

cslincC  »uim»i-,  13 
. liii  snlimiily  in  Amrrica,  atuunl- 

Ing  10  (-und,  id 
hi-«    icinains   in   the  Sumidouro 

u>i*u   coinicctcil  vilh  Ihe   ic-tndccr 

period  in  Euro^  mil  iii'i  wiili  ilic 

mammoth,  tb 
• hii  Tcmniiii  anocialed  with  IhMi- 

ol  ihc  extinct  mUDnuLlia  in  Buenos 

Arras.  38.  39 
hii  skoll  round  vn  Ihc  Imnkit  of 

the  Rio  Negro  (I'atagDDia),  It  in  aril- 

ficiaUy  deformed  and  shows  iiacei 

oiperiiMlllit.  53 
ikelf  toil*  (loiii  the  antieni  ccroc- 

teriet  of  l'^<n|[onia.  33 

• in  Louisiana,  3*,  js 

■ in  Missouri.  36 ;  in  Io*».  j;  ;  in 

Ncbniaka,  37  ;  jn  the  Sicrn  Nevada 

in  California.  37,  35,  4s 

in  Arizona.  37 

in  WyominE,  35 

■        hli   remains  liiund  in  (he  (hell' 

hcajxi.  ji.  5a.  J3 

a  cannibal  in  Itraii],  S3 

a  cannibal  in  Fli>rida,  j8,  $9  ;  In 

New  En(;]uid.  59 
hit  remains  in    cavci    in  Cali- 
fornia,    McaicD.      Peru.    Virsiuia. 

TenaeoM.  Kentucky,  69 

on   the  Gasconade  Kivei  (Miv 

ttMtQ,  JO,  :  III  Shelter  Caw  (Ohio), 

71  :  U  Ap.h  C»¥e  (Ohio),  jt 
in  Sumtnit  (ountf  (Ohio),  ?»  ;  in 

PcnDsylvania,  73 
• probably      Inhabited      wigHrams 

when  cavei  were  not  available.  76 
skeletons  io  the  ruins   ofAilaUn 

(WiMontini.  (|3 
tluleioni  In  luounda  at   Suidjr- 

Woodi  aettlemeiit  (Misouri).  9s 
■  iknll  oiwlcaed  in  polte^y.  104, 

]*r«&co(l.  ennmbiatiini  In  Mcaico.  6t 
Pneblot,  de\cnbci1,  300  ;  Tairt,  101  ; 

Aeiiinn,    101  :   cxlafas,    3U4 ;     ob- 

>ervnlion  towers.  114 
in   Monlciuma  Viilley,  SI7  ;  *n 

■he  RiodeChclty.  3l» 
on  the    Ijt    Plata,     333 ;    C«M> 

Grande  or  the  RioGila.3>3  :Ca>i»s- 

Goinde*  in  Chihnahna.  3t« 
-^Piictilo  Bonilo  (riniaila),   aaS; 


Pueblo  Bonilo,  339  ;  P.  Hunm 
Parie,  >J»  ;  P.  Una  Vi4a,  333  ;  P, 
Weje-Gj.  »33 :  P.  PeftaKo-BlauM, 
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P.   Cheiito- Kettle.  334  ;  on  I,m 

Animas  river,  336:  on  the  P<CM 
viier,  336 

government  of,  340 

and  cliS-dwcUings,  timilaniy  ol. 
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groaping  of  fiiodeia,  )J7 
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diacoveied  by  Cortes,  7 
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Que(iaco,itl,  legend  of.  374 
Quinumcs,  legend  conecming  ibe,  a&f 
Quipos,  4S7 

Quingua  (GuMemala).  mis* at.  373 
Quito,  cunicst  mound,  400  (oe<  tu^, 

neat.  Si 
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river.  S 
Tabic  Monnlain  (Cal.).  stone  mottan 

from.  39 
Tocuha.  rcsCRiblanee  of  skulls  frona, 

to  thntic  a\   the   Uound   Builden, 

joo 
Tahiti,  cnnnibnlisro  at,  63 
Tapeiinha.  discoveries  of  pottety  at, 

471 

Mimliiqiiit  at.  j4 

Tcliunukee.  game  of,  190 
Tech'cliis,  the  dog  of  Metlce^  3 
Tecuhtli.  tniii4iion  of  the,  315 
TeJiuantcpcc,   recent   dUeVmr  of  k 

wpiilchrc  ai,  369 

pyramiits  near,  3J5 

Tehuelcbe  (Patagonii),  10 

kkalls  (ram  Pataconia  cemetetlc* 

prescDltng  marked  defotma lion,  511 
Tennessee,  caves  at  buiial-pUccs,  69 
— — -  mounds  in.  91 

mounds  al  OitenH'ooil,  94 

mosndh    in    the    valley    of   the 

Cumlwtland,  106 
— -  adobe  altar  in,  107 
human  remains  in  rath  hMktU 

Dear  Sparta.  ri4  :  nearCairo,  114 

PKcavalions  near  Nashvilte,  IIS   4 

~  lepnlcliral   mounds  Meat  Naib-] 

viUc,  115 

viae  Ui  diOd*!  pave,  t4J 

—  vine   with  handles  from  *epnl>^ 

chtal  mound.  147 
— —  pottery   in    (epnlchral    mounda, 

151 

pipe  from  sepnlchral  mound.  if3 

■■  bear  ".shaped  vase  from.  154 

stone  images  in  tke  mounds,  of 

167 
copper  oraamcnla  from  souDdt 

of.  t7» 

shell  or&ameni  from,  173 

— —  topper  emn  in  grave  at  ZdllU 

<oA«t  HillOl*.  '77 
trvcn-foot   skehton   from    stone 

!»"■  *¥>.  .      ^ 

^^  cross  lt6at  mound  la.  .174 


^^^^^^^^^m                                                                ^1 

TenochtitUn.  (ounding  of,  t^i 

Troaiui  manntcrlpl,  370                                             ^^H 

Tcpnncci  (ihc),  li 

Tula,  mint  o[,  355                                                     ^^^| 

Ticrra  del  Fucgo,  shcll.hetps.  47 

Tungn  O'ciu),  ruinH  near,  461                                  ^^H 

CHiiiilliitlitiiii  unoncM  the   tribei 

Tnpi.  vec  "  Guarani  ~                                               ^^H 

of.  6  a.  f'j 

Tupiii.   Ihe.  inhabit  Bratil,  9                                    ^^H 

Teul.  haii'hct  (turn  near,  33 

Tuiilc    iiii'iind.   a    ihell-heip     M*r                     ^^H 

•kull  fiom.  499 

Smyrna.  48                                                              ^^| 

Tncumis  (ihe).  2S1 

Tfomei.  the  dog  of  Vucainn.  ]                                 ^^| 

Tracuto,  «B8.  ybo 

^^^ 

Tiagu^nacoi  rains  ■>(,  40a 

United   Slatex  of  Colombia.  Ihe  an-                             1 

Titci.  veiMiatioci  of  the.  in  Honduns, 

(jicnl   Kate  of   Cnnillnamarca   and                      ^^M 

7 

the  hum e  of  itie  Chibchat,  4J1)                            ^^U 

Tljuco  (Bnuil).   insctiption  on  rock* 

Urius  Amiriianiu.  4'                                                ^^| 

ot,  470 

UrjM  /irnir  (griuly  bear),  4                                           ^^H 

Tin,  :iniongH(  (he  Mexicanii,  381 

tlrucuay.  Intciiptkintof.  not  nlliibulA-                     ^^H 

TilicHca.  inland  in  Lake  Tilieaca.  the 

ble  lu  tlir  Giiiinini*,  47r                                              ^^H 

Mtcied  Uland  of  the  rciuviani.  406  ; 

weapons  and  Implement t,  47$                          ^^H 

Ac  birthplace  o(  Muico-Capic  and 

Utah,  mounds  in.  S3                                                  ^^H 

<El1o,  407 :  rain*  on,  407  ;  butld- 

aepolchral  moundt  in.  1 16                                ^^H 

in^  ere<ted   by  Tup«c-'rup*nqul, 
die  devenlh  Inca,  tm 

pintcry   In   upulchral    mnunda,                     ^^H 

iji                                           ^H 

Titioua     Lake,   chulpu  n«ar,   436 ; 

anuant  agricultuia]  implement*,                     ^^H 

near  Tiuhunni.  416 

I7>                                                                           ^H 

TinhuanI  (Peru),  chulpu  near.  436 

diicovny  of  com  itt  a  nonndof,                   ^^H 

Tolan   m   Tula,   ihe  capital    of   the 

183                                           ^B 

Tdtro.  I  a 

Uxmal.  ruin*  tA,  3)3,  3J4                                         ^^H 

Tolln(,lhe.  13,  371  ;  coni|tioTcd  Ana- 

^^H 

huac  about  the  tixth  crnlury  of  our 

Vancouver  Island,  Tcncrailon  of  the                     ^^H 

era,    171  ;   QaeliacoalL    374 :    rc- 

tquinel        3                                                           ^^H 

lii^oua  w*t»,  374 ;  charadcrihiict  of 

thell-hcacn,  51                                                          ^^H 

the  Tollccs,  375  ;  (heit  knowledge 

mouiidM  lu.  83                                                   ^^^1 

of  the  uitful  arls.  S}6 :  theii  eom- 

Veneration  of  a.niaiali,  7                                     ^^^^^ 

mcrce,  176 

Verionnl,  ancieni  pnllerr  in.  136                       ^^^^^| 

then    jewelry    and    ismamenlt, 

376;    llieir    wcapoin    an'l     atinor. 

Large  rists  limn.  155                                       ^^^^^| 

' — "-  Cvppcr  pipe  ^Ecnii  irvin  av^smuTii                 ^^^^^^^i 

177  ;  ccemalion  pmclibed  amone  the 
^^H            higher  cUuei,  bui  the  dead  of  the 
^^H           common  people  vere  buried,  177  ; 

liiiman     ucriGcet,     a77 ;     C"*""- 

r65                                                             ^^^H 

'  stone  ornamenl  from  Swanlon,                     ^^H 

>74                                                                           ^H 

V«R  Cioi.  defonn*d  auiueltet  from.                     ^^H 

mcnt,  17$  :    mairiage  co'linn,  378 

si>                                                  ^H 

- — -  iraditioni  of  the  niaEnrficence  of 

Vilcabomba.  megalith*  of,  434                                  ^^H 

Iheir   palaca,  371^ ;  conquered   hj 

Virginia,  catci  ai  burial-placet,  61)                          ^^^| 

Ihe  (tiiclilmcc:*.  9S3 

upiilchial  mound  at  Grave  Crack,                    ^^^| 

Toolnliorough  (luwa),  allKed  South 
American  dwll  in  mouniT at,  llj 

Mb                                                                          ^H 

pipe  from,  16s                                             ^^H 

— ^    indl    omancnt*    fn»e    GtSTc                    ^^H 

Topinard   (Dr.).   Table  diowinic  c»- 

pacily   oi  tknlli  of  modem  racea, 

Creek  moutida,  17*                                                ^^H 

491 

ihril  pin  Iron)  Ely  mouad,  I74                        ^^H 

pcriorslion  of    ibe  hvmcni*  a> 

Voiui,  legend  conoeinin^  364                              ^^| 

■  racial  I'haracietisltc.  49$ 

^^^^k 

Trenlon  -(N.  J.),   paleolithic   Impte- 

WoOtlnjjton  TcrriloiT',   mouodi   neai                    ^^H 

mmta  in  Ihe  drill  near,   30 

Olynpu.  106                                                          ^^^k 

Tri'paiiiiiTl   hkulli    In'm  Yucaj  vnllejr 

Weapon!  of  ihe  aborigines,   I6;  (we                     ^^H 
' '  Weapom  of  ibe  Mound  BuiMcti ")                    ^^H 

(Pcni).  !09  ;    from  Sible   and  Red 

,                 River  moundt  and  from-moundi  IK 

Weapnn>  of  ihe  Moand  Bnilden,  169  ;                    ^^H 

Mii.'hi|:Bii.    ;i(i;    trrgnifining   only 

Mrpeaiinc    aic«    (rom    Ohio,  tbq,                    ^^H 

pracliseil  on  adall  niahy^  510;  trc- 

170;    terpentine  implemeat   front                  ^^H 

|>MiBt(l«k«llltnEafatV.  jio 

Te«ne»e«,  170;  tbe  ll<lii)iiahlril),                    ^^H 
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PRE-UISTORIC  AMERICA. 


170;    flint    imtniment   from    New 

J«rsey,  171 
Weapons  of  Mound  Builders,  copper 

llatchet  at  Swanton,  175  ;  knife  and 

lance'  point  in  Wisconsin,  175,  176; 

sharp  blade  at  Joliet  Hllinois},  175  ; 

knife  at  Fort  Wayne  (Indiana),  175; 

copper  aiea  in  Iowa,  177 
Weslem  mound,  skull  from,  4B5 
Wisconsin,  mounds  in,  82 
mint  of  Altaian,  on  Rock  Kiver, 

9a 
methods    of    burial   among  the 

Mound  Builders,  114 
mounds  on  the  Kickapoo  River, 

loS 
chief  centre  of  mounds   repre- 
senting animals.  133 
animal-shaped  mounds  at  Pewau- 

kee,  133 


Wisconsin,  animal-shaped  moundi  lo, 

ia6 

cross-shaped  mounds  in,  139 

coppei  weapons  from,  175,  176 

Wyoming,  stone  implement*  at  Cow's 

Creek,  40 

Xochicaico,  353 

Xuios,  the  dog  of  NicaiBgna,  3 

Yellowstone  River,  mound  city  on,  186 
Yucatan,  mounds  in.  Ez 

the  cross  in  the  native  temples  of, 

176  (see  also  "  Central  America  "). 

Zamna,  the  god,  34S 

Zapotecs   the,   363 ;   language,    363 ; 

religions  rites,    363 ;    govemnenl, 

363  :  Mitia,  364. 
Zayi,  mins  at,  340 
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